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PREFACE, 


^nts,  at  the  instance  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Hvdenlmm  Societv,  I  nndertook  to  edit  the  Works  of  the 
immortal  Discoverer  of  the  Cii*eulation  of  the  Blood,  in 
English^  I  belicred  that  the  chief  of  these  Works  were 
already  extant  in  oar  language^  in  Auch  a  shape  as  Tf  outd 
make  little  more  from  an  editor  necessary  than  a  careful 
revision  of  the  text.  I  had  unwarily  adopted  the  idea,  very 
gratuitously  originated  by  Aubrey,  that  Hanrey  was  what  is 
called  an  indifferent  scholar,  and  that  the  English  versions 
of  his  writings  were  the  proper  originals,  the  Latin  versions 
the  translations.  Having  access  to  the  handsome  edition  of 
Harvej^s  Works  in  Latin,  revised  by  Drs.  Lawrence  and  Mark 
Akenside,  and  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1766, 
I  had  always  referred  to  that  when  the  course  of  my  studies 
led  me  to  consult  Harvey.  Of  the  English  versions,  or  any 
other  edition,  I  knew  little  or  nothing.  On  proceeding  to  my 
new  duty  of  English  editor,  however,  I  immediately  saw  that 
the  mastcrwork  of  Harvey  on  the  Motions  of  the  Heart 
and  Blooh,  far  from  ha\dng  the  character  of  an  originally 
English  writing,  must  have  been  rendered  into  English  by 
one  but  little  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  it  was  both 
extremely  rebutting  in  point  of  style  and  full  of  egregious 
errors,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  entirely  new  translation 
could  do  justice  to  this  admirable  treatise,  or  secure  for  it,  at 
the  present  da  v.  the  attention  it  deserved*     Full  of  steal,  and 
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making  of  my  task  a  labour  of  love^  I  had  soon  completed  a 
new  translation  of  the  Exercises  on  the  Heart  and  Bloody 
with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  to  myself. 

The  work  on  Generation  came  next  under  review.      The 
English  version  of  this  I  had  heard  it  positively  asserted  was 

•  the  original^  was  Harvey's  own ;  here  therefore  my  business  of 
editor  would  properly  begin.     But  I  had  not  gone  through 

'  a  couple  of  pages  of  the  text^  before  difficulties  like  those 
ahready  experienced  met  me  again.  That  the  statement 
above  referred  to  was  erroneous^  speedily  became  apparent ; 
and  a  little  inquiry  enabled  me  to  discover  that  the  English 
version  of  the  Exercises  on  Generation  was  the  work  of  a 
physician  named  Llewellen.  Though  not  incorrect  generally, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  that  I  wished  had  been 
otherwise  rendered;  and  then  the  scientific  and  professional 
language  of  two  centuries  back  looked  strangely  when  exa- 
mined by  the  eye,  and  had  an  unusual  soimd  when  tried  upon 
the  ear.  Only  anxious  to  present  to  my  brethren  in  the  most 
appropriate  and  attractive  form  possible,  the  writings  of  him 
who  had  still  met  me  in  his  Works  and  with  his  contem- 
plative look  in  his  Portrait  as  a  kind  of  divinity  in  medicine, 
I  even  girded  myself  up  for  the  long  and  laborious  enter- 
prise of  translating  anew  into  our  mother  tongue  the  work 
on  Generation,  and  at  length  achieved  my  task,  not  without 
difficulty. 

The  short  paper  on  the  Anatomy  of  Thomas  Parr  appears 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  English ;  but  it  stands 
there  as  a  translation;  and  having  now  translated  so  much 
myself,  I  even  thought  it  would  be  well  to  translate  that  also, 
and  so  it  was  achieved. 

The  Letters,  though  frequently   quoted,  have  never  ap- 
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peared  in  English  before.  They  will  be  found  both  highly 
interesting  and  important.  To  render  them  was  a  light  and 
pleasant  task.  —  In  a  word^  the  English  reader  is  now  pre- 
sented with  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the  writings  of 
William  Harvey;  everything  of  our  illustrious  countryman 
worthy  of  publication  that  has  come  down  to  us,  being  here 
included,^ 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  abstained  from  anno- 
tation and  (XJmmentary  in  the  course  of  my  labour*  The 
purpose  of  the  Council  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  to  give  the  Works  of  William  Harvey  in  English 
now,  as.  he  liimself  gave  them  in  Latin  two  centuries  ago* 
Entirely  approving  of  this  intention,  I  felt  that  anything  like 
corrections  of  statements  and  opinions,  which  could  so  readily 
have  been  made  under  the  lights  of  modern  physiology,  would 
have  been  impertinencies,  and  I  therefore  abstained  from 
them.  To  have  carried  out  and  completed  the  history  of 
Harvey^s  two  grand  subjects,  would  also  have  been  easy ;  but 

'  k  certain  MS.  of  HarveyV  frequently  referred  to  as  beating  tlie  date  of  1616, 
and  coataming  the  heads  of  his  first  course  of  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians on  the  Heart  a»d  Blood,  U  not  now  in  exUtcoce,  or  at  all  events  h  not  now 
lo  be  found.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  MSS.  at  the  British  \tu«cuni 
which  bear  Harrey's  name.  Of  these,  one  contains  notes  oo  the  Muscles,  Ve^seli, 
and  Nerves,  and  on  the  Locomotion  of  AnioiaJs  ;  the  other  may  he  charactenzed  as 
a  book  of  Receipts  or  PreiichptionSt  and  though  partly  the  worlc  of  a  contemporary, 
contains  notes  of  cases  that  occorred  after  Uon'ey'a  death.  The  former  MS.  is  as 
certainly  in  Harve/s  handwriting  as  the  latter  is  not.  lu  Dr,  Lawreoce'ji'^  time 
there  must  have  been  a  third  MS.  entitled  *De  Anatoniia  Uuiver^a/  and  it  waa 
here,  in  Ihe  index  viz,  which  referred  to  the  principal  facts  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  the  dates  April  16,  17,  18,  an,  1616, 
were  encountered.  Mr,  Pcttigrew  (Portrait  Gallery,  vol  iv,  Haney,  p,  8) ,  with  tho 
assistance  of  Sir  P^d.  Gladden,  made  search  for  this  MS.  a  few  years  ago,  but  failed 
to  meet  with  it.  A  renewed  search  for  this  important  document  has  been  attended 
with  no  httter  locccii. 


*  Vide  his  Life  of  Haney,  prefixed  to  the  «dition  by  the  Collegt  of  Physicians 
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this  would  have  been  almost  as  obviously  out  of  place  as  com- 
mentary, and  the  inclination  towards  such  an  agreeable  under- 
taking was  also  resisted. 

It  appeared,  nevertheless,  that  the  Works  of  our  great 
physiological  discoverer  might  be  advantageously  prefaced  by 
some  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  One  great  motive  with 
me,  indeed,  for  undertaking  the  office  of  Editor  of  the  Works 
of  Harvey  was,  that  I  might  thus  find  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
writing  his  life,  a  task  which,  in  other  circumstances  than 
those  that  now  surround  me,  it  had  still  been  a  cherished 
purpose  with  me  to  perform.  The  Life  of  Harvey,  by  one 
who  had  maintained  a  familiarity  with  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, had  always  seemed  to  me  a  desideratum  in  our  medical 
literature. 

This  portion  of  my  work  I  have  only  achieved  with 
an  effort,  and  at  something  like  disadvantage.  Inces- 
santly engaged  by  night  and  by  day  in  the  laborious  and 
responsible  duties  of  a  country  practice,  enjoying  nothing  of 
learned  leisure,  but  snatching  from  the  hours  that  should 
rightfully  be  given  to  rest,  the  time  that  was  neceissary  to 
composition,  remote  too  from  means  of  information  which  I 
must  nevertheless  send  for  and  consult — for  I  could  not  draw 
entirely  upon  memory  and  old  recollections  of  Harvey,  I  have 
been  much  longer  about  this  work  than  its  length  might  indi- 
cate. In  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  however,  I  trust  it  will 
be  found  that  I  have  included  everything  of  moment  in  my 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Harvey ;  that  I  have  set  his  claims  to 
the  whole  and  sole  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Circulation  in 
a  new  and  clearer  light  than  they  have  yet  been  seen ;  and 
that  I  have  done  more  than  any  preceding  biographer  in  exhi- 
biting his  moral  nature ;  for  truly  he  was  as  noble  in  nature 
as  he  was  intellectually  great. 
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The  Wills  of  great  men  have  always  been  looked  on  as 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  their  authors; 
and  I  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
medical  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  Will  of  William  Harvey. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  explain  and  to 
apologise  for  the  long  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume.  The  work  was,  in  fact,  nearly  three- 
fourths  done  more  than  a  year  ago;  but  with  the  change 
made  in  my  sphere  of  action  about  that  time,  all  aptitude  for 
literary  labour  seemed  to  forsake  me, — the  bow,  to  use  a  com- 
mon metaphor,  became  unbent,  and  for  a  while  resisted  every 
eflFort  to  string  it  anew ;  and,  then,  when  restrung  at  length, 
how  constantly  was  I  hindered  in  my  purpose  to  use  it  I 
With  this  brief  explanation,  which  will  be  so  well  appreciated 
by  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  Sydenham 
Society,  I  confidently  throw  myself  on  their  kind  considera- 
tion, and  pray  them  to  pardon  the  delay  that  has  occurred. 

R.  WILLIS. 

Barnbs,  Surrey  ; 
Feb,  15M,  1847. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HAR\T5Y,  Ml 


William  Harvby,  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  Circu- 
latiou  of  the  Blood,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Harvey  and 
Joan  Halke,  of  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
lat  of  April,  1578.^  Of  the  parents  of  Haney,  little  is 
known.  His  fether,  in  our  printed  accounts,  is  generally  de- 
signated Gentleman,'"*  and  must  have  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  numerous  family,  consisting 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  the  males  of  which  he  felt 
himself  competent  to  launch  upon  life  in  courses  that  imply 
the  possession  of  money  wealth.  William,  tlie  first-born, 
adopted  the  profession  of  physic.  Five  of  his  brothers, — 
Thomas,  Daniel,  EUab,  Michael,  and  Matthew — were  mer- 
chants, and  not  merchants  in  a  small  and  niggardly  way— r 
non  tenues  ct  sordidly  as  Dr.  Lawrence  has  it  in  his  Life  of 
Harvey/  but  of  weight  and  substance  —  magni  et  copiosi, 
trading  especially  with  Tau*key  or  the  Levant,  then  the  main 
cliannel  through  which  the  wealth  of  the  East  flowed  into 
Europe.  The  Hanreys  were  undoubtedly  men  of  considera- 
tion in  the  city  of  London,  and  several  of  them,  in  the  end, 


*  The  hirthilftj  in  tome  of  th«  lives  U  nUXed  to  be  the  2d  of  April,  for  no  better 
IffMUon  flppftrtintly  tlmn  thnt  All-fcmta'  Dhy  *tUonU\  not  lote  its  clisritctcr  by  giTing 
^  birth  to  A  ^cat  miin.     WiUiiini  [lurcy,  t  l>elieve,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  April* 

*  tn  the  rcgifti/!r  of  WiUiaiii  lUrvcy'^  niAtriculBtioii  at  Cambridge  his  ikiher  is 
fctyicd  Tcoaian  CaiUtanus — Keniitth  ycoiuaiu 

*  Prefixed   to   the   Latin  edition  of  Han^'t  Works  published  by   the   Royal 
C«»Ur|p»  of  PhvairiAiiHf  In  two  voh.  4to,  17G6. 
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became  possessed  of  the  most  ample  independent  fortunes.^ 
The  son,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  given  above, 
was  John,  the  immediate  jnnior  to  William.  He,  too,  was  a 
man  of  note  in  his  day,  having  been  one  of  the  King^s  receivers 
for  Lincolnshire,  having  sat  as  member  of  parliament  for  Hythe, 
and  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  King^s  footman.  Of  the 
two  sisters — Sarah  died  young ;  of  the  fate  of  Anne,  or  Amy, 
nothing  is  known. 

Great  men  seem,  in  almost  all  authenticated  instances,  to 
have  had  noble-minded  women  for  their  mothers.  We  have 
not  a  word  of  his  age  or  generation  to  assist  us  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  Harvey^s  male  progenitor ;  but  the  inscription  on 
his  mother's  monumental  tablet,  in  Folkstone  church,  assures 
us  that  she,  at  least,  was  a  woman  of  such  mark  and  likeli- 
hood, that  it  was  held  due  to  her  memory  to  leave  her  moral 
portrait  to  posterity  in  these  beautiful  words,  penned,  it  may 
be,  by  her  illustrious  eldest  son: 

"  A.  D.  1605,  Nov.  8th,  dyed  in  y®  50th  yecre  of  her  age, 

Joan,  Wife  of  Tho  :  Harvby.     Mother  of  7  Sones  &  2  Daughters. 

A  Godly  harmles  Woman :  A  chaste  loveing  Wife : 

A  charitable  quiet  Neighbour :  A  comfortable  frendly  Matron : 

A  p*ovident  diligent  Huswyfe :  A  careful  te""der-harted  Mother. 

Deere  to  her  Husband ;  Reyerensed  of  her  Children : 

«  Beloved  of  her  Neighbours :  Elected  of  God. 

Whose  Soule  Rest  in  Heaven :  her  Body  in  this  Grave : 
To  Her  a  Happy  Advantage :  to  Hers  an  Unhappy  Loss.'' 

'  To  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  Brothers  Harvey  were  held,  I  may  mention 
among  other  things  that  Ludovic  Roberts  dedicates  his  excellent  and  comprehensive 
work  entitled  *  The  Merchant's  Mapp  of  Commerce '  (Folio,  London,  1638)  to  ••  The 
thrice  worthy  and  worshipful  William  Harvey,  Dr.  of  Physic,  John  Harvey,  Esq., 
Daniel  Harvey,  Mercht.,  Michael  Harvey,  Mercht.,  Mathew  Harvey,  Mercht.,  Bre- 
thren, and  John  Harvey,  Mercht.,  onely  sonne  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  Mercht.,  de- 
ceased.'' The  dedication  is  quaint,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  full  of  right-minded- 
ness, respectfulness,  and  love  for  his  former  masters  and  present  friends,  in  which 
relations  the  Harveys  stood  to  Roberts.  Thomas  Harvey  died  in  1622,  as  appears 
by  his  monumental  tablet  in  St.  Peter-le-Poore's  church,  in  the  city  of  London. 
Eliab  and  Daniel  lived  rich  and  respected,  the  former  near  Chigwell,  co.  Essex,  the 
latter  at  Combe,  near  Croydon,  co.  Surrey.  Michael  Harvey  retired  to  Longford, 
CO.  Essex.    Matthew  Harvey  died  in  London. 
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Epitaphs  may  oot  always  be  authorities  implicitly  to  be 
relied  on;  but  we  uahesitatingly  accept  of  everj^thing  to  the 
credit  of  William  Harvey's  mother  as  a  portion  of  our  faith. 

At  ten  years  of  age^  Harvey  was  put  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Canterbury,  having,  doubtless^  already  imbibed  the 
rudiments  of  his  English  education  at  home  un<ler  the  eye  of 
his  excellent  mother.  In  the  grammar  school  of  Canterbury 
he  wai,  of  course,  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages — the  routine  practice  then  as  now ;  and 
there  he  seems  to  have  remained  until  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  At  sixteen  he  was  removed  to  Caius-Oonvil 
College,  Cambridge,*  where  he  spent  from  three  to  four  years 
in  the  study  of  classics,  dialectics,  and  physics,  such  discipline 
being  held  peculiarly  calciilated  to  fit  the  mind  of  the  future 
physician  for  entering  on  the  study  of  the  difficult  science  of 
medicine.  At  nineteen  (1597)  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
and  quitted  the  University*  Cambridge,  in  Harvey's  time,  was 
a  school  of  logic  and  divinity  rather  than  of  physic.  Then,  even 
I  as  at  the  present  day,  the  student  of  physic  obtained  the  principal 
part  of  his  medictd  education  from  another  than  his  alma  mater. 
In  the  TGth  and  17th  centuries,  France  and  Italy  boasted 
medical  schools  of  higher  repute  than  any  in  Europe  ;  and 
to  one  or  other  of  these  must  the  youug  Eugltshman  who 
dedicated  himself  to  physic  repair,  in  order  to  furnish  him- 
self with  the  lore  that  yrns  indispensable  in  his  profession. 
Har\cy  chose  Itidy ;  and  Padua,  about  the  year  1598,  number- 
ing such  men  as  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  Jidius  Casserius, 
and  Jo.  Thomas  IVlinadous  among  its  professors,  Harvey's 
preference  of  that  school  was  well  founded.  There,  then,  it 
was,  under  these  and  other  able  masters,   that  our  Harvey 


'  '•  GuL  Harrcy,  Filius  Thonioe  Harvej-.  Teomin  CAtitianun,  c\  Oppido  Folkston, 
«4uc»tua  in  Luilo  Litcrario  Caniimr*;  uatui  jiuiia»  Id,  AdmuiUB  peasionanu»  minor 
Lb  eommefttutn  Kboliriani  ulliitio  die  MaJ,  1^93/'  (Reg^ist.GolL  Cui  Caoiab.  1593.) 
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drank  in  the  elementary  knowledge  which  served  him  as  a 
foundation  for  that  induction  which  has  made  his  name  im- 
mortal ;  for  without  detracting  from  the  glory  of  Harvey,  but 
merely  in  recognizing  the  means  to  an  end,  we  may  admit  that, 
but  for  the  lessons  of  his  master,  Fabricius,  Harvey  might 
have  passed  through  life,  not  unnoticed,  indeed, — for  such  as 
Harvey  was  in  himself,  he  must  still  have  been  remarkable, — 
but  his  name  unconnected  with  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  useful  inferences  ever  given  to  the  world. 

Having  passed  five  years  at  Padua,  Harvey,  then  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  (1602),  finally  obtained  his  di- 
ploma as  doctor  of  physic,  with  licence  to  practise  and  to  teach 
arts  and  medicine  in  every  land  and  seat  of  learning.  Having 
returned  to  England  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  requisite  forms,  he  also  received  his  doctor's  degree 
from  his  original  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  then  coming 
to  London,  and  taking  to  himself  a  wife  in  his  six  and  twentieth 
year,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

History  is  all  but  silent  in  regard  to  the  woman  of  our 
great  anatomist's  choice.  We  only  know  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  physician  of  the  day.  Dr.  Lancelot  Browne,  and 
that  Harvey's  union  with  her  proved  childless.  He  himself 
mentions  his  wife  incidentally  as  having  a  remarkable  pet 
parrot,  which  must  also,  if  we  may  infer  so  much  from  the 
pains  he  takes  in  specifying  its  various  habits  and  accomplish- 
ments, have  been  a  particular  favorite  of  his  own.^ 

In  1604,  Harvey  joined  the  College  of  Physicians,  his  name 
appearing  on  the  roll  of  candidates  for  the  fellowship  in  that 
year ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  1607,  the  term  of  his  pro- 

*  Vide  On  Generation,  p.  186.  That  Harvey  outlived  his  wife  is  certain  from  his 
Will,  in  which  she  is  affectionately  mentioned  as  his  "  deare  deceased  loving  wife." 
She  must  have  been  alive  in  1645,  the  year  in  which  Harvey's  brother  John  died, 
and  left  her  £50. 
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batdoD  having  paa^d^  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  distinction 
to  which  he  aspired. 

We  do  not  now  lose  sight  of  Harvey  for  any  length  of  time : 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  beginiiing  of  his  career^  he  was 
probably  occupied,  like  young  physicians  of  the  present  day, 
among  the  poor  in  circumstance  and  aiSicted  in  body,  taking  vast 
paiuB  without  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward,  but  actuated  by  the 
ennobling  sense  of  lightening  the  sum  of  human  misery,  and 
carried  away,  uncaring  personal  respects,  by  that  ardent  love  of 
his  profession  wliich  distiuguishes  every  true  votary  of  tlie  art 
medical.  Harvey,  however,  had  not  only  zeal,  talents,  and 
nccomplishmenta ;  he  had,  what  was  no  less  needful  to  success : 
powerful  friends,  united  brother*,  with  the  will  and  the  ability 
lo  help  him  forward  in  the  career  he  had  chosen. 

In  the  beginning  of  1609,  he  made  suit  for  the  reversion 
of  the  oflBce  of  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  then 
held  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  and  backing  his  suit  by  such  powerful 
missives  as  the  king^s  letters  recommendatory  to  the  governors 
of  the  house,  and  farther,  producing  testimonials  of  compe* 
teney  from  Dr.  Adkinson,  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  others,  his  petition  was  granted,  and  he  was 
regularly  chosen  physician  in  futuro  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
HospitaL  Dr,  Wilkinson  having  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  Harvey  was  6rst  appointed  to  discharge  the  physician's 
duties  ad  interim,  and  by  and  by  he  was  formally  elected  to 
the  vacant  otBce,  1  Ith  October,  1609. 

In  hifl  new  position  Harvey  must  have  found  ample  scope 
for  acquiring  tact  and  readiness  in  the  practical  details  of  his 
profi^sion ;  though  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  his  day 
appears  to  have  borne  a  nearer  reaicmblancc  to  the  dispensary 
of  these  times  than  to  the  hospital  as  we  now  understand  the 
term,  Hiurey  was  now  in  his  thirty-sccond  year,  and,  brought 
before  the  public  at  so  suitable  an  age,  in  an  office  of  such 
reiquonsibility,   he  must  soon  have  risen   into  eminence  as  a 
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physician  and  come  into  practice.  Harvey,  indeed,  appears 
subsequently  to  h^ve  been  physician  to  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  age,  among  others  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c. 

In  the  year  1615,  Harvey,  then  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  was  happily  chosen  to  deliver  the  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  founded  by  Dr. 
Richard  Caldwal,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  in  the  very 
first  course  he  gave,  which  commenced  in  the  month  of  April 
of  the  following  year,  he  presented  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  views  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  Long  years  had  indeed  been 
labouring  at  the  birth  which  then  first  saw  the  light;  civilized 
Europe,  ancient  and  modem,  had  been  slowly  contributing 
and  accumulating  materials  for  its  production;  Harvey  at 
length  appeared,  and-  the  idea  took  fashion  in  his  mind  and 
emerged  complete,  like  Pallas,  perfect  from  the  brain  of 
Jove. 

The  circulation,  it  would  seem,  continued  to  form  one  of  the 
subjects  in  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  which  Harvey  went  on  de- 
livering for  many  years  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Physicians ; 

kii  ^  but  it  was  not  till  1 628  that  he  gave  his  views  to  the  world  at  large 
in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  'Motion  of  the  Heart  andBlood,^^ 
having  already,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  for  nine  years 

/  A  /  f  and  uoore,  gone  on  demonstrating  the  subject  before  his 
learned  auditory,  illustrating  it  by  new  and  additional  argu- 
ments, and  freeing  it  from  the  objections  raised  by  the  skilful 
among  anatomists. 

Some  few  years  after  his  appointment  as  their  lecturer  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Harvey  must  have  been  chosen  one 
of  the  physicians  extraordinary  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
James  I.     The  fame  of  'Harvey^s  new  views  of  the  motions 

*  Exerdtatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,  4to,  Francof.  ad  Moen.,  1628. 
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the  lieart  and  blood  could  not  but  speedily  have  reached 
the  wide-open  ears  of  King  JameS|  and  this  of  itself,  to  lay  no 
stress  i>n  the  powerful  cit^^  interest  of  the  illuatrioua  anatomist, 
might  suffice  to  ensure  him  such  a  mark  of  distinction  as  that 
just  named.  Of  the  precise  date  of  his  appointment  aa 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  king  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
in  the  letter  of  James  bearing  date  the  3d  of  February,  1623, 
it  id  spoken  of  as  a  thing  foregone — that  had  taken  place 
some  time  ago  ]  for  in  this  letter  Doctor  Harvey  is  charged  in 
common  with  the  physicians  in  ordinary,  with  the  care  of  the 
king's  health ;  and  he  is  further  guai'anteed  the  reversion  of  the 
office  of  ordinary  physician  whenever,  l)y  death  or  otherwise^ 
a  vacancy  should  occur*  To  the  pmmised  dignity,  howevefj 
HanTy  did  not  attain  for  several  years,  not  till  after  the 
demise  of  James,  and  when  Charles  had  already  occupied  the 
throne  of  his  father  for  some  five  or  six  years. 

Harver  mav  now  be  said  to  have  become  rather  closely 
connected  with  the  court ;  but  whether  this  connexion  proved 
truly  advantageous  to  him  as  a  pliilosopher  and  physiologist 
may  fairly  be  questioned.  The  time  and  serrice  which  the 
court  physician  must  necessanly  give  to  royalty  and  greatness 
interfere  materially  with  the  leisure  and  privacy  that  are 
indiflpenaable  to  study  and  meditation.  But  Harvey,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  self-possession,  not  to 
be  diverted  from  his  pnrpose  by  trifling  or  merely  ceremonial 
considerations,  always  speaks  of  his  master  Charles  in  terms 
of  unfeigned  love  and  respect ;  and  everything  induces  us  to 
believe  that  Charles  in  turn  loved  and  honoured  his  physician. 
The  sovereign  seems  even  to  have  taken  a  remarkable  interest 
in  the  inquiries  of  the  physiologist  ;  to  have  had  several  exhi- 
bitions prepared  of  the  punctum  salicns  in  the  embryo  chick 
and  deer,  and  to  liave  \^itnessed  the^dissectiona  of  many  of  the 
does  which  he  so  liberally  placed  at  Har\^ey's  disposal  wliilst 
the  anatomist  was  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  tlie  subject  of 
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generation.  Whatever  the  defects  in  Charles's  public  and  po- 
litical character,  he  must  always  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  man 
of  elegant  tastes^  and  of  amiable  temper  and  refined  maimers  in 
private.  It  was  certainly  worthy  of  the  Prince  who  appreciated, 
whilst  he  commanded,  the  talents  of  a  Vandyke  and  a  Rubens, 
that  he  also  prized  and  encouraged  the  less  brilliant,  but  not 
less  useful  genius  of  a  Harvey. 

Harvey,  as  a  physician,  must  now  have  been  at  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation ;  he  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
we  have  seen  him  in  the  same  position  towards  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  age.  His  general  practice,  too,  must 
have  been  extensive,  and,  if  we  look  at  the  sum  he  is  stated 
to  have  left  behind  him  in  money,  his  emoluments  large.  But 
he  had  not  any  lengthened  harvest  for  all  his  early  pains ;  his 
connexion  with  the  court  by  and  by  came  in  the  way  of  his 
continuing  to  improve  his  position ;  and  then,  grievous  to  re- 
late, the  appearance  of  the  admirable  Exercises  on  the  Heart 
and  Blood  gave  a  decided  and  severe  check  to  his  professional 
prosperity.  John  Aubrey  tells  us  he  had  "heard  him 
(Harvey)  say,  that  after  his  book  on  the  '  Circulation  of  the 
Blood '  came  out,  he  fell  mightily  in  his  practice ;  'twas 
believed  by  the  vulgar  that  he  was  crack-brained,  and  all  the 
physitians  were  against  him/'^  Writing  many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  cause  particularly  indicated  above  had 
conspired  to  make  Harvey's  practice  less,  Aubrey  informs  us 
further,  that  "though  all  his  profession  would  allow  hiTn  to 
be  an  excellent  anatomist,  I  never  heard  any  that  admired 
his  therapeutique  way.  I  knew  several  practitioners  in  this 
town  that  would  not  have  given  threepence  for  one  of  his 
bills  (prescriptions),  and  [who  said]  that  a  man  could  hardly 
tell  by  his  bills  what  he  did  aim  at/'^  So  has  it  mostly  been 
with  those  who  have  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge ! 

'  Aubrey,  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  8vo,  London,  1813. 
3  lb.,  vol.  ii,  p.  383. 
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The  empiric  tmder  the  title  of  the  practical  man^  in  his 
unsxiKpecting  ignorance,  sets  himself  up  and  is  admitted 
as  arbiter  wlicrever  there  is  difficulty :  blind  himself,  he 
leads  the  blinded  multitude  the  way  he  lists.  He  who  laid 
the  fonndatiou  uf  modem  medical  science  lost  his  practice  for 
his  pains,  and  the  routineer,  with  an  appropriate  salve  for 
every  sjore,  a  pill  and  potion  for  each  particular  ache  and  ail, 
would  not  give  threepence  for  one  of  his  prescriptions  I 
did  not  admire  his  therapeutique  way  I  \  and  coiild  not  tell 
what  he  did  aim  at ! !  t  Ignorance  and  presumption  have 
never  hesitated  to  rend  the  veil  that  science  and  modesty, 
all  in  supplying  the  means,  have  still  owned  their  inabihty 
to  raise.  If  Harvey  faltered,  who  of  his  contemporaries  could 
rightfully  presiune  to  walk  secure  ?  And  yet  did  each  and  all 
of  them,  unconscious  of  the  darkness,  tread  their  twilight 
paths  assuredly ;  whilst  he,  the  divinity  among  them,  with  his 
eyes  unsealed,  felt  little  certain  of  his  way.  So  has  it  still 
been  with  medicine ;  and  the  world  must  make  many  a  lusty 
onward  stride  in  knowledge  before  it  can  be  otherwise. 

Tlie  first  interniption  to  his  ordinary  professional  pursuits 
and  avocations  which  Harvey  seems  to  have  suffered  through 
his  connexion  with  the  court,  occujred  in  the  beginning  of 
1630,  when  he  was  engaged  "  to  accompany  the  young  Duke 
of  Lenox  in  his  travels  beyond  aeas."  In  anticipation  of  a 
removal  from  London,  apparently,  Harvey  had  already,  in 
December  1629,  resigned  his  office  of  treasurer  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  which  he  seems  to  have  filled  for  several  years. 

Of  the  course  of  Harvey^a  travels  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  information.  Their  way 
probably  led  them  to  the  Continent,  and  it  may  have  been  on 
this  occasion  and  in  this  company  that  he  visited  Venice,  as 
we  know  from  himself  that  he  did  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
'journeys.  Harvey  must  have  been  in  England  again  in  Ifigg  and 
[153S ;  for  in  the  former  year  hv  wu^  rormully  chosen  physician 
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to  Charles,  and  in  the  latter  we  find  his  absence,  ''  by  reason 
of  his  attendance  on  the  king's  majesty/'  from  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  complained  of  by  the  surgeons  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  Dr.  Andrews  appointed  by  the  governors  as  his 
substitute,  but  '^without  prejudice  to  him  in  his  yearly  fee  or 
in  any  other  respect."^  Such  considerate  treatment  satisfies 
us  of  the  esteem  in  which  Harvey  was  held. 

In  the  early  part  of  1633  Charles  determined  to  visit  his 
ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
being  crowned  King  of  Scots.  Upon  this  occasion  Harvey 
accompanied  him,  as  matter  of  course,  we  may  presume. 
But  the  absence  of  the  court  from  London  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  and  in  the  early  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  are 
pleased  to  find  Harvey  again  at  his  post  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  engaged  in  his  own  province  and  propounding  divers 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  house 
and  its  oflScers,*  which  of  themselves  give  us  an  excellent  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  several  departments  of  the  healing  art  two  centu- 
ries ago.  The  doctor's  treatment  of  the  poor  chirurgeons  in 
these  rules  is  sufficiently  despotic  it  must  be  admitted;  but 
the  chirurgeons  in  their  acquiescence  showed  that  they  merited 
no  better  handling.  The  only  point  on  which  they  proved 
restive,  indeed,  was  the  revealment  of  their  secrets  to  the 
physician ;  a  great  outrage  in  days  when  every  man  had  his 
secrets,  and  felt  fully  justified  in  l^eeping  them  to  himself. 
But  surgery  in  the  year  1633  had  not  shown  any  good  title 
to  an  independent  existence.     The  surgeon  of  those  days  was 

*  Vide  Records  of  Harvey  from  the  Journals  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  pub. 
by  James  Paget,  8to,  London,  1846.  Harvey,  on  his  appointment  to  attend  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  applied  to  have  Dr.  Smith  chosen  his  substitute ;  but  the  governors 
proved  recusant :  "  It  was  thought  fit  that  they  should  have  further  knowledge  and 
satisfaction  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  Mr.  Smith ;"  and  they  very  shortly  after- 
wards gave  Dr.  Andrews,  first,  the  reversion  of  Harvey's  ofilce,  and  by  and  by  they 
formally  appointed  him  Harvey's  deputy  or  substitute. 

'  Vide  Mr.  Paget's  publication  already  quoted,  p.  13. 
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St  the  hand  or  instniraent  of  the  physician ;  the  dignitary 
mostly  iippltcd  to  his  famulus  when  he  required  a  wen  re- 
moved, or  a  litnh  lopped,  or  a  bn)ken  head  plastered ;  though 
Harvey  it  seems  did  not  feel  himself  degraded  by  taking  up 
the  knife  or  practising  midvYitVry,^  Nevertheless,  in  these 
latter  days  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  have  been  seen  arro- 
gating superiority  over  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and  Royal 
Colleges  both  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  combining  to  keep 
the  practitioner  of  obstetrics  under. 

From  the  year  l(i3»3  Han»*ey  appears  to  have  devoted  much 
of  hia  time  to  attendance  upon  the  king  and  retainers  of  the 
court,  so  that  we  have  little  or  no  particular  information  of 
hU  movements  for  several  years*  Wc  know,  however,  from 
Attbrey»  tliat  he  accompanied  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, whose  physician  he  was,  in  his  extraordinary  embassy  to 
the  emperor,  in  the  year  16t36."  In  the  course  of  this  journey, 
Harvey  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  and  of  makiug  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  time*  The  place  of  date 
of  one  of  Harvey^s  letters,  that  namely  to  Caspar  Hofmann, 
from  Nuremberg,  in  the  month  of  Mny,  1G36,  has  not  been 
noticed  j  but  hia  presence  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  once  ac- 
counts for  it;  and  we  therefore  sec  that  Uarvey*a  offer  to 
demonstrnte  to  the  distinguished  professor  of  Nuremberg,  the 
anatomical  particulars  which  made  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
n  rjec*Ci4sur\'  conclusion  was  no  vuiti  boast,  made  at  a  distance, 


*  Vitlr  Lb  proceiiiin:  for  the  removal  of  a  Sftrcocck,  *  On  Generatioiii'  p.  254. 
*'  Mv  hiuly  Howard  Imd  a  CAneer  in  her  brcnit,  ivhich  he  did  cut  off  and  seared.'' 
(Aubrey^  Li*r<*  ji*  l^Hft,)  He  speaks  of  hAving  l>ecri  called  to  a  joun^  woman  in 
UUour  in  a  ttatc  of  coma  (On  Grnemtiont  p.  534);  and  iti  anuther  place  (U).  p.  437) 
liR  iavn.  In  coniirxion  with  the  fiubjccl  of  labour,  *  Hand  iwexpcrtus  loquiior/ — 
1  kjH-ak  not  witlwut  experience.  Vide  abKi  p,  545,  where  be  passes  hi*  fingers  into 
the  utenta  and  hringn  away  '^  a  mole  of  the  she  of  a  goose's  egg;"  and  p.  ^46, 
where  hi*  diUics  the  uU*rin«  orifice  with  an  iron  infttrument^  and  u*e«  a  ipeculum,  fire. 

*  Ti%r.  finhaftty  left  England  the  7th  of  April,  and  renirnnd  almui  Chrutmaa  of 
tht  itmt  year*     ^'Idc  Crown«'»  ♦  True  Rotation,'  Ac,  4io,  Loi*d*uu  1637. 
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but  a  substantial  proposition  in  presence  of  his  opponent^  and 
which  there  is  tradition  at  least  to  assure  us  he  was  called 
upon  to  fulfil. — Harvey  is  reported  to  have  made  a  public  de- 
monstration of  his  anatomical  views  at  Nuremberg^  satisfactory 
to  all  present  save  Caspar  Hofmann  himself;  to  whom^  as  he 
still  continued  to  urge  objections^  the  futile  nature  of  which 
we  in  these  days  can  readily  understand,  Harvey  is  further  re- 
lated to  have  deigned  no  other  answer  than  by  laying  down 
the  scalpel  and  retiring,  conduct  which  we  find  in  entire  con- 
formity with  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man.^ 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  the  winter  of  1686,  Harvey  must 
have  resumed  his  place  near  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
by  and  by,  as  in  duty  bound,  accompanied  him  on  his  fiirst 
hostile  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1639,  when  matters 
were  happily  accommodated  between  the  King  and  his  Scottish 
subjects,  whom  he  had  driven  to  take  up  arms  so  righteously 
in  defence  of  their  religious  liberties.  Harvey,  as  physician  to 
the  person,  may  be  further  presumed  to  have  been  with  Charles 
when  he  marched  towards  the  Border  the  following  year,  so 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  English  history,  when  the  war 
with  the  Scots  was  renewed,  when  the  king's  authority  received 
the  first  check  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  when  Charles, 
returning  to  his  capital  after  his  defeat,  encountered  the  still 
more  formidable  opposition  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Harvey  may  now  be  said  to  have  become  fairly  involved  with 
the  Court.  From  the  total  absence  of  his  name  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  times,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  observe 
how  completely  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  the  intrigues 

^  Slegel  (P.  M.)  De  Sang^uinis  Motu  Comment.,  4to,  Hamb.  1650,  informs  us  in  his 
Preface,  that,  whilst  living  with  Hofmann  in  1638,  he  had  sedulously  tried  to  bring 
him  to  admit  the  circulation ;  Slegel  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  in  vain, 
and  indeed  that  Harvey  himself  had  failed  to  convince  him  :  "  Neque  tantum  valuit 
Harveus,  vel  coram  (i.  e.  in  his  presence)  cum  salutaret  Hofmannum  in  itinerc 
Q^rmanico,  vol  Uteris,"  &c.  The  old  man,  nevertheless,  seems  not  to  have  been 
altogether  deaf  to  reason ;  Slegel  had  hopes  of  him  at  last  had  he  but  lived :  "Nee 
dubito  quin  concessisset  tandem  in  nostra  castra." 
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and  deHlings  of  the  party  with  which  lie  waa  connected.  He 
roust  have  held  himself  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  liia  pro- 
fes^ionnl  <lutieH.  In  the  course  of  these  he  doubtless  attended 
Charles  in  his  third  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1641, 
when  he  essayed  the  arts  of  diplomacy  with  little  better  effect 
than  he  bad  already  attempted  the  weight  of  prerogative  in 
the  first,  and  the  force  of  arms  in  the  second  visit. 

On  returning  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Charles  soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  between  himself  and 
his  English  subjects,  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives,  and 
nothing  soon  remained  for  him  but  to  unfurl  his  standard  and 
proclaim  himself  at  war  with  his  people.  This  was  accordingly 
done  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  But  the  ParUa« 
ment  did  not  yet  abandon  a  seeming  care  of  the  royal  persoui 
and  Harvey  informs  us  himself,  that  he  now  attended  the 
king,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  by  the  desire,  of  the  par- 
liament. The  battle  of  Edge-hUl,  which  followed,  and  in 
which  the  sun  of  fortune  shone  with  a  partial  and  fitful  gleam 
upon  the  rojral  arms,  is  especially  interesting  to  us  firom  our 
Har\ey  having  been  present,  though  he  still  took  no  part  in 
the  affmr,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  felt  very  little  solicitude 
either  about  its  progress  or  its  issue,  if  the  account  of  Aubrey 
may  be  credited.  "  When  King  Charles,"  says  Aubrey,  "  by 
reason  of  the  tumultii,  left  London,  he  (Harvey)  attended  him, 
and  was  at  the  fight  of  Edge-hill  with  him  ;  and  during  the 
fight  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  York  were  committed  to  his 
care.  He  told  me  that  he  withdrew  with  them  under  a  hedge, 
and  tooke  out  of  his  poekett  a  booke  and  read.  But  he  had  not 
read  very  long  before  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on  the  ground 
ijOeare  him,  which  made  him  remove  his  station."^  Tlie  act  of 
ig  a  book  pending  an  important  battle,  the  result  of  which 
greatly  to  influence  hia  master's  fortunes,  certainly  shows 

wonderful  degree  of  coolness  and  a  remarkable  indifference 
*  Liveti  ftcti  vol.  ii|  p.  379<- 
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to  everything  like  military  matters.     Harvey^s  own   candid 

character^  and  the  confidence  so  obviously  reposed  in  him 

when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Prince  and  the 

Duke  of  York,  forbid  us  to  interpret  the  behaviour  into  any 

lukewammess  or  indifference   as  to  the  issue;  but  Harvey, 

throughout  his  whole  career,  was  a  most  peaceful  man :  he  never 

had  the  least  taste  for  literary  controversy,  and  can  scarcely 

be  said  to  have  replied  to  any  of  those  who  opposed  his  views ; 

and  in  his  indifference  about  the  fight  of  Edge-hill  he  only 

further  shows  us  that  he  was  not 

"  Of  those  who  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun. 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks/' 

With  his  fine  understanding  and  freedom  from  party  and 
sectarian  views  of  every  kind,  he  probably  saw  that  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  not  the  way  for  political  right  to  be  elicited,  or 
for  a  sovereign  to  settle  matters  with  his  subjects.  Harvey 
had  certainly  no  turn  for  politics,*  and  when  we  refer  to 
Aubrey  we  find  that  the  fight  of  Edge-hill  was  hardly  ended 
before  our  anatomist  had  crept  back  into  his  shell,  and  become 
absorbed  in  the  subjects  that  formed  the  proper  business  of  his 
life.  "  I  first  saw  him  (Harvey)  at  Oxford,  1642,  after  Edge- 
hill  fight,"  says  our  authority,  "  but  was  then  too  young  to  be 
acquainted  with  so  great  a  doctor.  I  remember  he  came  seve- 
ral times  to  our  college  (Trin.)  to  George  Bathurst,  B.D.,  who 
had  a  hen  to  hatch  eggs  in  his  chamber,  which  they  opened 
dayly  to  see  the  progress  and  way  of  generation."  The 
zealous  political  partisan  would  have  found  no  leisure  for  re- 
searches like  these  in  such  stirring  times  as  marked  the  out- 

*  The  author  of  the  life  of  Harvey  in  the  'General  Dictionary,  Historical  and 
Critical'  (folio,  Lond.  1738),  the  original  of  all  our  other  lives  of  Harvey,  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  when  he  recognizes  Harvey  as  the  type  of  the  Physician  who  takes 
part  in  the  Dialogue  of  Hy.  NevUle's  Plato  Redivivus,  and  assumes  that  he  "  relieved 
his  ahstruser  studies  hy  conversations  in  politics.''  In  a  third  edition  of  Neville's 
work  I  find  it  stated  that  the  physician  who  did  so  was  Dr.  Lower. 
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break  of  the  dvil   war  in  En^latid ;  the  politician  had  then 
other  than  pullets'  eggs  to  batch. 

The  king's  physician,  not  to  speak  of  the  author  of  a  new 
doctrine  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  bloody  was  8ure  to 
find  favour  in  the  eyea  of  the  high  church  dignitaries  of  Oxford  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that,  besides  being  everywhere  hand- 
somely received  and  entertained,  Ilarvcy  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  conferred  on  him.  Oxford,  indeed, 
when  the  king  and  court  were  driven  from  the  metropolis,  which 
was  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party,  became  tlie 
head-quarters  of  the  royal  army  and  principal  residence  of  the 
king  for  several  years.  And  here  Harvey  sceras  to  have 
quietly  settled  himself  down  and  again  turned  his  attention 
to  his  favorite  subjects.  Nor  was  the  honorary  distinction 
of  doctor  of  physic  from  the  university,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  only  mark  of  favour  he  received.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  yielding  to  his  natural  bias, 
forsook  Oxford  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king,  and  began 
to  take  a  somewhat  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
popular  party ;  he  came  forward  in  especial  us  a  witness  against 
Archbishop  Laud,  on  the  trial  of  that  dignitary,  Merton 
College  being  thus  left  without  a  head,  upon  the  suggestion, 
aa  it  is  said,  of  the  learned  antiquary  and  mathematician,  Jolui 
Grcaveji,  and  in  virtue  of  a  letter  of  the  king,  Harvey  was 
elected  warden  some  time  in  the  course  of  1645.  This  appoint- 
ment was  doubtless  merited  by  Harvey  for  his  constant  and 
faithful  senice  to  Charles;  but  it  may  also  have  been  bestowed 
in  some  measure  as  a  retort  upon  the  Parliament,  which,  the 
year  before,  had  entertained  a  motion  for  the  supercessiou  of 
Harvey  in  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.^ 

*  Pcb.  12,  An.  l<^4|.  **A  mottoti  thU  day  made  for  Dr.  MieklcthwiiTte  to  be 
racominendfd  to  the  warden  oiid  injuten  of  St.  Banholomew't  HospitAl«  to  be 
phpidtfi,  in  the  pljicc  of  Dr.  Harver,  wljo  halli  vrithdrawn  himself  from  Ids  charge, 
and  b  ivtircd  to  the  party  in  anna  againit  the  Parliament/*  ( Journali  of  the  Houie 
of  Ckmiiiitona,  iii,  397') 
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Harvey,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  office  or  its 
emoluments;  for  Oxford  having  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Fairfax  the  following  year,  Harvey,  of 
course,  resigned  his  charge,  and  immediately  afterwards  betook 
himself  to  London.  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  on  the  contrary, 
returned  to  Oxford ;  and  the  star  of  the  Parliamentarians 
being  now  in  the  ascendant,  Merton  College  was  not  slow  to 
reinstate  its  old  Presbyterian  warden  in  the  room  of  its  late 
royalist  head.^ 

Prom  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Oxford  (July,  1646), 
Harvey  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  no  longer.  Of  his  rea- 
sons for  quitting  the  service  of  his  old  master  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  felt  anxious  for  repose ;  at  sixty-eight,  which  was 
Harve}r^s  age,  a  man  begins  to  find  that  an  easy  chair  is  a  fitter 
resting-place  than  the  bare  ground,  a  ceiled  roof  more  suitable 
covering  than  the  open  sky — prospects  which  a  continuance  of 
the  strife  held  out.  Harvey,  besides,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no 
stomach  for  contention  in  any  shape  or  form,  not  even  in  the 


'  I  find  a  kind  of  obloquy  commonly  thrown  on  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Brent 
for  what  is  styled  his  desertion  of  Charles ;  but  he  never  deserted  Charles ;  he  never 
belonged  to  him.  Brent,  forsooth,  had  received  knighthood  at  the  royal  hands  in 
former  years ;  but  knighthoods  were  sometimes  forced  upon  men  in  those  days  for 
the  sake  of  the  fees,  and  often  as  means  of  attaching  men  of  mark  and  likelihood. 
The  truth  is  that  Brent,  who  was  a  profound  lawyer  and  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
traveller,  was  greatly  attached  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  had  patronized  and  ad- 
vanced him  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  the  differences  that  took  place 
between  Abbott,  in  common  with  all  moderate  men,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  Brent 
naturally  sided  with  his  friend,  led  to  do  so,  however,  not  by  blind  attachment  only, 
but  by  natural  constitution  of  mind,  which  appears  to  have  abhorred  the  notion  of  a 
theocracy  in  the  civil  government  of  England,  and  to  have  been  unfitted  to  com- 
prehend the  divinity  that  some  conceive  to  inhere  in  despotism.  Brent  was,  in  fact, 
a  man  of  such  note,  that  Charles  had  tried  to  win  him  to  his  party  many  years  before 
by  various  attentions  and  the  firee  gift  of  knighthood ;  but  this  was*  in  times  when 
men  were  not  required  to  take  a  side,  when  they  stood  naturally  neutral.  When  the 
time  came  that  it  behoved  him  to  show  under  what  flag  he  meant  to  fight,  Brent 
was  not  wanting  to  his  natural  bias  and  to  independence.  He  therefore  left  Oxford 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  royal  forces,  among  other  adherents  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  simply  true  to  his  principles,  in  nothing  false  to  a  patron 
or  bene&ctor. 
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literary  arena  ;  and  he  now  probably  resolved  himself  to  follow 
tlio  advice  he  had  once  given  to  his  young  friend  Charles 
Scnrborouj^h,  *'  to  leave  off  gnnning,"^  and  dedicate  himself 
wholly  to  more  congenial  pursuits.  And  then  Charles  had 
long  made  it  apparent,  even  to  the  most  ardent  of  hia  adhe- 
rents, that  no  faith  was  to  be  put  in  his  promisCj  no  trust  to 
be  reposed  in  Ids  royal  word.  The  wise  old  man,  verging  on 
the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  doubtless  saw  that  it  was 
better  for  liim  to  retire  from  a  responsible  office,  now  become 
most  irksome  and  thankless,  and  seek  privacy  and  leisure 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  These  Harvey  found  awaiting 
him  in  the  houses  of  his  affectionate  brothers — now  in  the  house 
of  Eliab,  in  the  City^  or  at  Roehampton,  and  then  in  the 
house  of  Daniel,  in  the  'suburban'  \illage  of  Lambeth,  or  at 
Combe  near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  in  each  of  which  Harvey 
had  his  own  apartments*  The  Ilarveys  appear  to  have  been 
united  from  first  to  last  in  the  closest  bonds  of  brotherly  love,^ 
and  to  have  had  a  common  interest  in  many  of  their  under- 
takings; and  Eliab,  as  we  shall  see,  employed  the  small  capital, 


*  "  Prithee  ktive  oft  thy  footling  tod  tUy  hetti  I  wiU  bring  tliee  into  pmctice." 
(Aubrey,  Op  cit.  p,  :V81.) 

•  On  the  laoiiuinrtiUl  tahkt  ofTliomM,  the  tint  of  the  brothers  who  died,  in  the 
rhitnrh  of  St.  Pcter*s*lc*Poore,  the  inottoSf  doabtless  supplied  by  a  aurviving  meiDhei' 
of  the  fiwnily,  show  this  ferJing.     Tlie  inscription  U  as  foHows : 

Ai  in  a  Sheafe  of  Arrows, 
Vis  tinita  fortior. 
The  band  of  Love 
The  Unitor  of  Brr thrrn. 
Here  Lyetb  the  Wly  of  Thonuis  Uanej*. 
Of  London,  Merehjuit, 
Who  departed  tliis  life 
The  2od  of  Fehy.  An.  Dora. 
1622. 
(Stow-'s  London,  third  eijit,.  foK  Lond.  1633.) 
John  Harrcy,  E»q.»  vtUa  t\m\  in  1645^  k*ft  hiit  hrolhtTWilHaia's  wife  £bO,     Eliab 
Hancy  attended  partictdarly  to  hb  hrothi!r  William's  interests}  and  NVilliAin  at  hit 
dcitih  rctunicd  Eliab's  ktoduesi  by  leaving  bini  hb  residuary  legatee, 

c 
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which  his  brother  William  must  have  accumulated  before  the 
civil  wars  broke  out,  to  such  purpose,  that  the  doctor  actually 
died  a  rich  man.  With  his  brothers,  then,  retreating  now  to 
the  "leads''  of  the  house  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  now 
to  the  ''caves"  of  the  one  at  Combe,  did  Harvey  continue  to 
pass  his  days — but  not  in  idleness;  for  the  work  on  Greneration, 
with  the  subject  of  which  we  saw  him  busied  at  Oxford  several 
years  before,  must  have  found  him  in  ample  occupation.  Nor 
was  the  love  of  ease  so  great  in  William  Harvey,  even  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-one,  if  we  may  credit  some  of  the 
accounts,  as  to  hinder  him  from  again  visiting  the  Continent, 
and  making  his  way  as  far  as  Italy,  a  journey  in  which  it  is 
said  he  was  attended  by  his  friend  the  accomplished  scholar 
,and  gentleman.  Dr.  Ent.' 

In  the  beginning  of  1651  appeared  the  second  of  Harvey's 
great  works,  that,  namely.  On  Animal  Generation.^  In  this 
publication  we  have  abundant  proof  of  our  author's  unabated 
industry  and  devotion  to  physiological  science;  and  in  the 
long  and  admirable  letter  to  P.  M.  Slegel,  of  Hamburg,  written 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  work,  we  have  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  integrity  of  Harvey's  faculties  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-three. 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  the  work  on  Generation, 
i.  e.  1652,  when  Harvey  was  looked  up  to  by  common  consent  as 
the  most  distinguished  anatomist  and  physician  of  his  age,  the 
College  of  Physicians  came  to  the  resolution  of  placing  his 
statue  in  their  hall  then  occupying  a  site  at  Amen-comer ;  and 
measures  being  immediately  taken  in  conformity  with  this 
purpose,  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

•  This  rather  arduous  undertaking  in  those  days  was  accomplished,  according  to 
Aubrey,  about  the  year  1649.  But  I  have  found  so  much  to  excite  doubt  in 
Aubrey's  Notes,  that  I  greatly  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  about  the 
journey  to  Italy. 

'  De  Generatione  Animalium,  4to,  London,  1651. 
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when  the  statue^j  with  the  following  complimentary  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  was  displayed  : 

GULIELMO   IIARVEIO 

\lro  uionumentU  *i\h  tinmortoli 

Hoc  in»upcr  Ct>Ile^ium  Me<licorum  Landincnge 

posuit. 

Qui  cnini  Sjuiguiul  moium 

III  et 

Anlmainius  ortum  dedit, 

Meruit  ciae 

Statof  rer|ictiiui.* 

Harvey,  in  acknowledgment,  it  may  have  been,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  done  him  by  his  fi-icnds  and  colleagues, 
appears  abont  this  time  to  have  commenced  the  erection  at 
his  own  cost  of  a  handsome  addition  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  It  was,  as  Aubrey  informs  us,  "  a  noble  building 
of  Roman  architecture  (of  rustic  work,  with  Corinthian 
pilasters),  comprising  a  great  parlour,  a  kind  of  convocation 
house  for  the  fellows  to  meet  in  below,  and  a  library  above. 
On  the  outside,  on  the  frieze,  in  letters  three  inches  long,  was 
this  inscription  :  Suasu  et  cura  Fran.  Pmjeani,  Pnaesidis,  et 
Edmundi  Smith,  elect,  inchoata  et  perfecta  est  ha:c  fabrica, 
An*  MDCLifi."^  Nor  was  Harvey  content  merely  to  erect  this 
building ;  he,  further,  furnished  the  library  with  books,  and 
the  museum  with  numerous  objects  of  curiosity  and  a  variety 
of  siirgical  instruments.  On  the  ceremony  of  this  handsome 
addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  being  opened,  which  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  February,  1653,  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  provided  at  Harvey'^a  expense,  at  which  he  received  the  pre- 


*  Thi»  utAiuc  pennlieil  mtli  the  huLiiljii^,  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and 
Bctm%  never  to  have  tjccn  ruplaced.  The  hiill  of  the  present  College  of  Physicians 
it  not  graced  a«  was  Uic  old  o»c  in  Hanrej 's  time.  The  onlyseuipturesof  llnrvey  thai 
I  know  of  are  l>ii»ta,  in  ihe  theatre  of  the  College  of  Phyuicians  and  on  his  monu- 
ment  in  Hempstead  church,  hut  of  dates  posterior  to  their  luhject,  that  at  the 
C<i!tr|fe  i»f  rhy*ician»  being  ajipArentty  after  Ihc  portrait  hy  Jansea  in  the  Librmry, 
and,  aj»  I  am  informed,  by  a  sculptor  of  the  uAiue  of  Seenaachcr. 

»  Aalir«y,  I.  c,  p.  37H. 
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sident  and  fellows,  and  made  over  to  them,  .on  the  spot,  his 
whole  interest  in  the  structure. 

Dr.  Prujean,  the  president  of  the  college,  going  out  of 
office,  as  usual,  at  Michaelmas  the  next  year  (1654),  Harvey 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  Having  been 
absent  when  the  election  took  place,  a  deputation  proceeded  to 
his  apartments  to  apprize  him  of  the  honour  his  colleagues  had 
done  themselves  and  him,  and  to  say  that  they  awaited  his 
answer  on  the  following  day.  Every  act  of  Harvey^s  public  life 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  marked  not  merely  by  propriety  but 
by  grace.  He  attended  the  comitia  or  assembly  of  the  college 
next  day ;  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  distinguished  honour 
of  which  they  had  thought  him  worthy —  the  honour,  as  he 
said,  of  filling  the  foremost  place  among  the  physicians  of 
England;  but  the  concerns  of  the  college,  he  proceeded, 
were  too  weighty  to  be  intrusted  to  one  like  him,  laden  with 
years  and  infirm  in  health ;  and  if  he  might  be  acquitted  of 
arrogance  in  presuming  to  give  advice  in  such  circumstances, 
he  would  say  that  the  college  could  not  do  better  than  rein- 
state in  the  authority  which  he  had  but  just  laid  down, 
their  late  president,  Dr.  Prujean,  under  whose  prudent  ma- 
nagement and  fostering  care  the  affairs  of  the  college  had 
greatly  prospered.  This  noble  counsel  had  fitting  response : 
Harvey^s  advice  being  adopted  by  general  consent.  Dr.  Prujean 
was  forthwith  re-elected  president. 

The  College  of  Physicians  were  justly  proud  of  their  great 
associate,  and  Harvey,  in  his  turn,  was  undoubtedly  attached 
to  the  college.  Here,  indeed,  as  their  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  he  had  first  propounded  the  views  which  had  won  him 
such  distinguished  credit  in  his  life,  and  which  have  left  his 
name  as  a  deathless  word  on  the  lips  of  men ;  here  he  con- 
sorted with  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  receiving  from  all 
those  remarks  of  respectful  consideration  that  were  so  justly 
his  due ;  and  here,  in  fine,  the  first  place  among  the  first  men 
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uf  his  profession  had  been  tendered  to  hira,  nnd  gracefully 
declined.  To  a  mind  like  Ilarvey^s,  and  with  the  opportunity 
affonled  him  of  making  so  gracefid  a  concession,  the  foremoat 
phiGC  was  certainJy  a  higher  distinction  unaccepted,  than  it 
had  been  enjoyed. — The  excuse  for  dcchuing  the  office  of 
president  was  not  merely  personal :  it  was  not  alone  that  he 
was  an  old  man^  infirm  in  health,  and  incompetent  for  so  great 
a  trust ;  but,  the  tcttairs  of  the  college  had  greatly  thriven 
under  the  prudent  management  and  constant  care  of  the  late 
president,  and  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  he  who  had 
hut  just  laid  down  should  be  re -established  in  authority. 

Harvey,  we  have  said,  was  childless  ;  his  wife,  though  wo 
have  not  the  date  of  her  death,  he  had  certainly  lost  by 
this  time.  His  only  surviving  brother  £Uab  was  rich ;  his 
nephews  were  prosperous  merchants  and  on  the  road  to  the 
independence  and  titles  which  several  of  them  afterwards 
achieved  :  he,  therefore,  determined  to  nitdte  the  College  of 
Physicians  not  only  heirs  to  his  paternal  estate,  worth,  at  that 
time,  56/.  per  annum,  but  to  bestow  it  on  them  in  free  gift 
diu^ng  his  life.  This  purpose  he  carried  into  eflect  by  means 
of  a  formal  instrumcTit,  which  he  delivered  to  the  college  in 
the  month  of  July,  1G5G  ;  the  special  provisions  in  the  deed 
settling  one  sum^  by  way  of  sidary  for  the  librarian,  and 
another  sum,  for  the  deUvcry  of  a  solemn  oration  annually,  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  had  approved  themselves  bene- 
factors to  the  college,  and,  by  extension,  who  had  added  aught 
to  the  sum  of  medical  science  in  the  course  of  the  bygone  year.' 

^  Thert)  U  nittch  mformatiou  on  ilie  life  of  Uarvey  in  the  inscription  upon  the 
k^pjvT-platc  inhich  was  attached  to  his  fiortnut  in  the  old  College  of  Physicians,  I 
|i%'c  it  entire,  iiri%ii.ii]a  tc»  jicI  before  the  render  every  nutheLitic  word  of  his  times  that 
fTk*  uttefvd  of  Uaney.  Tliii  itiscripJino,  but,  utilea»  1  mistake,  ahbrcvtated,  may  he 
found  lu  printed  h  tti-n  under  (he  hust  of  lljtrvcy  in  the  theatre  of  th*^  \hn»]  Ct»lUcc 
of  Phjfuimii*  r 

Gl'LIELMUS  riAttV  EUS, 

Aiiflua  natUA,  Gallia\  Itativ,  Gcntianta:  luispeft, 

tniic^ue  Amor  et  De&ideriuiu, 

(|iii:m  ouiiiu  icnu  c\petU>ei  Ctveoi, 
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Having  thus  accompanied  Harvey  over  so  much  of  the 
way  in  his  mortal  career,  let  us,  before  proceeding  further^ 
briefly  advert  to  his  Writings,  to  the  influence  they  had 
in  the  republic  of  letters  during  his  life-time,  to  the  fruits  they 
have  since  produced,  and  to  the  impression  still  made  on  the 
mind  that  holds  commimion  through  their  means  with  the 
mind  that  dictated  them  so  many  years  ago. — The  intellectual 
endowment  of  a  man  necessarily  appears  in  his  writings ; 
it  is  not  always  from  them  that  so  true  a  conception  of  his 
moral  character  can  be  formed.  Harvey,  however,  though  in 
his  long  life  he  accomplished  but  a  small  fraction  of  all  his 
literary  designs,  has  still  left  us  sufficient  from  which  to  form 
an  estimate  of  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  physiologist,  and  it 


Medicime  Doctor,  ColL  Med.  Lond.  Socius  et  Consiliarius, 

Anatomes,  Chirurgisque  Professor, 

Regis  Jacobi  Familiae,  Caroloque  Regi  Medicus, 

Gestis  clams,  omissisque  honoribus. 

Quorum  alios  tulit,  oblatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes  meruit. 

Laudatis  priscorum  ingeniis  par ; 

Quos  honoravit  maxime  imitando, 

Docuitque  posteros  exemplo. 

Nullius  lacessivit  famam, 

Yeritatis  studens  magis  quam  glorias, 

Hanc  tamen  adeptus 

Industria,  sagacitate,  successu  nobilis 

Perpetuos  s&nguinis  sstus 

Circulari  gyro  fugientis,  seque  sequentis, 

Primus  promulgavit  mundo. 

Nee  passus  ultra  mortales  sua  ignorare  primordia, 

Aureum  edidit  de  ovo  atque  puUo  librum. 

Albs  gallinse  filium. 

Sic  novis  inTcntis  ApoUineam  ampliavit  artem, 

Atque  nostrum  Apollinis  sacrarium  augustius  esse 

Tandem  voluit ; 

Suasu  enim  et  ciu-a  D.  D.  D»*-  Francisci  Prujeani  Prsesidis 

£t  Edmundi  Smith  Electoris 

An.  MocLiii, 

Senaculum,  et  de  nomine  suo  Musaeum  horto  superstnixit, 

Quorum  alterum  plnrimis  libria  et  Instrumentis  Chirurgids, 

Alteram  omnigena  supellectile  ornavit  et  instruzit. 

Medicine  Pationas  simiil  et  Alumnus. 
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may  also  be  said  as  a  raan.  Let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  liis 
writitig'j"!,  then,  and  wind  up  our  account  of  his  life  with  such 
personal  notices  as  we  can  gather  from  contemporaiies,  or  as  we 
can  infer  from  his  own  conduct  and  written  word. 


ON  THK  HEABT  AND  BLOOH. 

Harvey's   great  work,  though  by  no   means  the  largest  in 

bulk»  is  the  one  on  the  Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Blood.      It 

has  been  »aid,  happily,  by  a  recent  critical  writer,  that  "  men 

rer©  already  practisijig  what  Bacon  came  to  inculcate,"  viz. 

"^induction  upon   data  carefully  collected  and  considered  ;  and 

it  would  not  be  e&iy  to  adduce  a  more  striking  example  of 


Non  bic  anliela  subttitit  Herois  VirtoSf  impatienft  niici 

Accofiit  porro  Munllicctitiic  decus: 

Sumau  ciiim  ct  couiilio  D"*'-  D*^'**  Edv.  Alstom  PriB«iiUs, 

Anno  siDCLvi 

Rem  nfittriim  ang^uAUm  pritu,  atiituo  lvi.  I.  reditu  aiuit, 

Pfttcnii  Fundi  ex  asse  b«redein  collegiuin  iliccus; 

Quo  uihil  Uli  diarius  Nohiivc  honcfttius. 

Uudc  scditiciam  »artum  tectum  pcremiarei 

Uadc  Btlillothecirio  hoDorariuin  suum,  suuroque  Orsion 

Quotannb  pendi; 

Unde  ommbiit  socib  atinuum  vuum  convivjitui, 

Et  suum  denii|Ue  (quol  mcusc^s)  convivioJum  ccuioribus  panu-i, 

justtil. 

Ipei*  ftiatn  plcno  iheatro  gestiens  bc  baervditttte  exuerc» 

In  mmim  Preiidii  fynp'Apham  trailidit, 

Intcrfuitquc  OrtUauJ  veteniJii  Beiicfftciorum  iiuvortimque  Illicio, 

Et  rbllotcfio  Epulo  i 

nititt  tuspiciuiu  et  pus  muunia ; 

Kigus  convivn  imiul  ct  convivator. 

Sir  {m^tquaiu  Mitb  nUij,  $Atia  nubi»t  nMih  ig^oriiCt 

Amid>  solum  nun  miin,  ncf  snti")  palrbc,  vUcrat^ 

CoJicolum  atrtJi  subiit 

Jan.  ill,  MDCLV1I. 

Quem  pigebttt  superi^  rcxidere,  scd  pudcbat  aegare  : 

Ne  mireris  igitur  Lector^ 

Si  tiuem  niarmoreum  ililc  6tarc  vidcii 

II  ic  totAm  iitiplevit  tabulam* 

Abi  et  mcrerc  aLieraiu. 
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the  way  in  which  ultimate  rational  truth  is  arrived  at  by  a 
succession  of  inferences  than  is  contained  in  Harvey^s  Essay 
on  the  Heart  and  Blood.  Had  Bacon  written  his  Novum 
Organum  from  Harvey's  work  as-  a  text,  he  would  scarcely 
have  expressed  himself  otherwise  than  as  he  has  done,  or  given 
different  rules  for  philosophizing  than  those  which  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  celebrated  treatise. i 

In  his  introduction,  and  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground, 
Harvey  exposes  the  views  of  preceding  physiologists,  ancient 
and  modem,  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
blood,  to  the  state  of  the  arteries,  &c. — in  short,  he  gives 
the  accredited  physiology  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  with  com- 
ments, which  prove  it  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and  irrecon- 
cilable confusion.  There  is  room,  therefore,  for  another 
interpretation,  consonant  with  reason  and  with  anatomical  fact, 
and  susceptible  of  demonstration  by  the  senses.  "When  he  first 
essayed  himself  to  comprehend  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and 
to  make  out  the  uses  of  the  organ  from  the  dissection  of  living 
animals,  he  found  the  subject  so  beset  with  difficulties  that 
he  was  almost  inclined  at  one  time  to  say  with  Fracastorius, 
that  these  motions  and  their  purpose  could  be  comprehended 
by  God  alone.  By  degrees,  however,  by  repeating  his  observa- 
tions, using  greater  care,  and  giving  more  concentrated  atten- 
tion, he  at  last  discovers  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth,  and  a 
means  of  explaining  simply  all  that  had  previously  appeared 
so  obscure.  Hence  the  occasion  of  his  writing.  Such  is  the 
burthen  of  the  proem  and  first  chapter.  With  Harvey's  ad- 
mirable work  now  put  in  an  accessible  shape  into  his  hands, 
we  should  (did  we  proceed  with  an  analysis)  but  anticipate  the 
intelligent  reader  in  the  great  pleasure  he  will  have  in  follow- 
ing the  author  through  the  dififerent  steps  of  his  argument 

>  The  Novum  Organum  appeared  in  1620.  Though  Harvey's  work  was  not 
published  till  1C28,  he  had  developed  his  subject  in  1616,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  actually  written  the  *£xercit.  de.Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis '  before  1619. 
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uniil  the  couclusion  is  reached,  and  the  inference  presenti* 
itself  as  inevitable,  namely,  that  the  blood  must  circle  rouiid 
and  round  in  one  determinate  course,  in  the  body  as  in  the 
lung^,  incessantly.  For  Harvey,  it  miiat  be  here  observed,  left 
the  doctriuo  of  tlie  circulation  as  an  inference  or  induction  only, 
not  as  a  sensible  demonstration.  He  adduced  certain  circum- 
stances, and  quoted  various  anatomical  facts  which  made  a 
continnoufl  transit  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
from  tlic  veins  into  the  arterie?*,  a  necessary  consequence ;  but 
he  never  saw  this  transit ;  his  iden  of  the  way  in  which  it 
was  accomplished  was  even  defective;  he  had  no  notion  of  the 
one  order  of  sanguiferous  vessels  ending  by  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuity, or  by  an  intermediate  vascular  network,  in  the  other 
order.  This  was  the  demonstration  of  a  later  day,  and  of  one 
who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  course  of  the  very  year  when 
Ilarvcy^s  work  on  the  Heart  was  published*^ 

The  appearance  of  Harvey's  book  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood  scenia  almost  imuK^iately  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  better  intellects  among  the  medical 
men  of  Europe.  The  subject  was  not  one,  indeed,  greatly 
c^dculated  to  interest  the  nmss  of  mere  pnictitioners ;  had  it 
been  a  book  of  receipts  it  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
with  them  ;  but  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  and  scientific 
physicians  wotdd   seem  at  once  to  have  taken  it  up  and  cao- 

assed  ita  merits.  The  conclusions  come  to  in  tlie  work,  there 
can  be  no  question,  took  f  the  medical  world  4^«uKp£i&a:.  i^ 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  proposition  as  a  ceaseless  circular 
movement    of  the  blood,  with  the  heart  for  the  propelling 

rgan  ;   for   the  latter  point,  be  it  understood,   was  even  as 
'great  a  novelty  as  the  former. 

Coming  unexpectedly,  and  differing  so  widely  from  the 
ancient  and  accepted  notions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Harvey's 
views  were  at  first  rejected  almost  universally.  The  older 
•  Mtlpighi,  born  il  Crevalcttort,  Uolognia,  tbc  lUlb  of  Marcb,  162S. 
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intellects,  in  possession  of  the  seats  and  places  of  authority, 
regarded  them  as  idle  dreams ;  and  upon  the  faith  of  this  con- 
clusion, their  author  was  set  down  and  treated  by  the  vulgar 
as  a  crackbrained  innovator. )  Two  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  aught  in  contravention  of  the  new  doctrines  saw  the 
light,  and  this  came  at  length  not  from  any  of  the  more 
mature  anatomists  of  Europe — their  minds  were  made  up, 
the  thing  was  absurd — but  from  a  young  physician,  of  the 
name  of  Primerose,  of  Scottish  descent,  but  French  by  birth. 
Primerose  had  been  a  pupil  of  Joannes  Riolanus,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  he  had  doubtless  listened 
to  his  master's  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Harveian 
doctrine  of  the  circulation,  and  by  and  by  he  set  himself 
down,  by  way  apparently  of  exercising  his  ingenuity,  to  try 
the  question,  not  by  fact  and  experiment,  but  by  the  precepts 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  teacher  and  the  texts  of  the  ancients 
The  essay  of  Primerose^  may  be  regarded  as  a  defence  of  the 
physiological  ideas  of  GuJen  against  the  innovations  of  Harvey 
It  is  remarkable  for  any  characteristic  rather  than  that  of  a 
candid  spirit  in  pursuit  of  truth ;  it  abounds  in  obstinate  de- 
nials, and  sometimes  in  what  may  be  termed  dishonest  perver- 
sions of  simple  matters  of  fact,  and  in  its  whole  course  appeals 
not  once  to  experiment  as  a  means  of  investigation. — Harvey, 
having  already,  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  demon- 
strated the  notions  untenable  which  it  was  Primerose's  purpose 
to  reassert  and  defend,  of  course  deigned  him  no  reply ;  he 
could  never  dream  of  going  over  the  barren  ground  he  had  al- 
ready trodden,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  such  an  antagonist. 

jEmylius  Parisanus,  a  physician  of  Venice,  was  the  next  to 
assail  the  Harveian  doctrine  of  the  circulation,^  and  still  with 

'  Entitled  '  Exercitationes  et  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Harvei  de  Motu  Cordis 
et  Sanguinis/  4to,  London,  1630. 

'  In  his  work  entitled  *  Lapis  Lydius  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis/  folio,  Venet. 
1635t 
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the  old  instruments,^ — the  authority  of  Galen  and  the  ancienta 
generally.  Parisanus  perceived  Harvey^s  views  as  directly  con- 
travctiing  an  hypothesis  to  wliich  he  had  formerly  committed 
him^elf^  namely,  that  the  spleen  was  the  organ  of  sanguifica- 
tion and  the  furnisher  of  nutiimient  to  the  heart;  on  this 
ground  may  Parisanus  have  been  led  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  new  opinions.  But  he  proved  a  most  flimsy  antagonist. 
Ignorant  of  some  of  tlie  commonest  points  of  anatomy,  and 
frequently  misinterpreting  the  writer  he  combats,  writing  him- 
self in  a  style  the  most  elaborately  involved,  and  consequently 
obscure,  it  is  frequently  difficult  even  to  guess  at  his  mean- 
ing.    Like  his  countryman  of  the  poet,  Signer  Gratiano^  he 

**  SpcAks  an  i»^te  dtttd  of  nothing ;  more  than  any  mun  in  all  Venict; :  hia 
rca»f)DH  arc  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  you  shaU  »eek  all  day 
ere  jota  find  them  ;  and  when  jou  have  them  thcj  are  not  worth  the  search/' 

Had  not  Dr.  Ent^  in  his  Apology  for  the  Circalatiou,  given  the 
name  a  place  on  his  title-page,  Parisanus^s  opposition  would 
scarcely  have  merited  mention  here. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Parisanus,  Caspar  Hoftnann, 
the  learned  and  laborious  professor  of  Nuremberg,  attracted 
pjirticidar  attention,  both  in  liis  teaching  and  his  writings^  as 
the  opponent  of  the  liarvcian  doctrine.  The  opposition  here  is 
the  more  remai*kable  from  Hofmann's  having  shaken  himself 
wholly  free  from  the  authority  of  Galen,  and,  as  Slegel  says, 
even  admitted  the  lesser  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs;  but  this  must  have  been  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
for  in  his  works,  up  to  Harvej^s  time,  the  idea  he  had  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  may  be  gathered  from  his  likening  it  to 
a  lake  or  sea  agitated  by  the  wind,  the  veins  being  the  con- 
duits of  the  nutrient  blood,  the  arteries  of  the  vital  spirits. 
llofimLun  was  an  adversary  whom  Harvey  held  worthy  of  notice j 
and  accordingly  we  have  seen  that  our  immortjd  countryman 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  whilst  attending  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  his  party,  to  visit  Hofmann  at  Nuremberg, 
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and  make  a  demonstration  of  the  new  views  before  him. 
Unhappily  this  was  done  in  vain,  for  Hofmann  continued  un- 
convinced, though,  towards  the  end  of  his  very  long  life,  he 
did  show  some  signs  of  yielding.  ^ 

Joannes  Veslingius,  professor  in  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  one  of  the  best  anatomists  of  the  age,  about  this  time,  ad- 
dressed two  letters  to  Harvey,  in  which  he  politely  but  candidly 
states  his  objections  to  the  new  doctrine.  One  great  difficulty 
with  Veslingius  was  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
colour  of  the  arterial  and  the  venous  blood.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  him  that  the  fluid,  which  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  in 
the  arteries,  could  be  the  same  as  the  dark-coloured  fluid 
which  is  found  in  the  veins.  In  the  course  of  his  letter, 
Veslingius  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  imcivil  tone 
and  indifferent  style  of  the  productions  of  Primerose  and 
Parisanus.^ 

But  the  theory  of  the  double  circulation  was  not  now  to 
meet  with  opposition  only ;  the  comprehensive  intellect  that  had 
seized  and  worked  that  theorem  to  a  rational  demonstration 
was  no  longer  to  be  left  alone  against  the  world  in  its  defence. 
Roger  Drake,  a  young  Englishman,  had  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing in  his  inaugural  dissertation,  proposed  under  the  auspices 
of  Joannes  Walseus,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Leyden,  in 
1639,  as  the  enlightened  advocate  of  the  Harveian  views  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  H.  Regius  (Leroy)  also  came 
forward  at  Utrecht  with  certain  Theses  favorable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation.  Ten  years  had  not  lessened  Prime- 
rose's  enmity  to  Harvey  and  his  views ;  for,  on  the  appearance 
of  these  academical  essays,  he  speedily  showed  himself  again 
in  the  field  as  their  opponent,  publishing  distinct  animadver- 

'  Vide  Slcgel,  De  Sang.  Motu  in  Praef. 

'  Veslingius's  letters  may  be  found  in  his  Obsei-vationes  Anatomicfe  et  Epist.  Med. 
ex  schedis  pothumis,  12mo,  Hafn.  1664.  It  is  much  to  1>e  regretted  that  the  replies 
which  Harvey  doubtless  wrote  to  these  epistles  have  not  been  preserved. 
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Dns  upon  ench  of  the  inawgaral  dissertations  in  the  course  of 
the  ycar.^  Rcgiua  (Lemy),  a  man  of  much  less  mind  and 
inforijiation  than  Drakc^  if  we  may  decide  from  their  works, 
was,  in  turnj  not  slow  to  encounter  Primerose  f  and  the  spirit 
in  wliich  he  did  so,  as  well  as  the  temper  and  taste  of  the 
reply  which  Primerose,  true  to  his  controversial  nature,  very 
soon  produced/  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  imagined  from 
the  titles  of  their  several  productions,  which  arc  given  below. 

Still  more  iihistrious  advocates  of  the  llarveian  circulation 
presented  themselves  in  Wemei*  Rolfink/  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Jena^  and  the  celebrated  Renatus  Descartes.  Rolfinkj  from  his 
po^'tioii  and  his  popularity  as  a  teacher,  had  immense  influence 
in  disseminating  the  new  doctrine  over  Europe  ;  and  Descartes, 
under  the  segis  of  his  powerful  name,  was  no  less  effective  by 
means  of  his  writings.^  Opposed  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
Harveian  views  by  Vopiscus  Fortunatus  Plempius,  jirofessor  of 
^ouvain,  Descartes  made  himself  still  more  thoroughly  master 

the  subject,  and  when  he  next  appears  as  its  advocate, 
which  he  does  by  and  by,  he  even  appeals  to  the  experiments 
he  had  made  on  living  animals  in  support  of  his  convictions 
and  concluaions. 

The  controversy  on  the  circulation  had  been  carried  on  up 
to  this  time  abroad  rather  than  at  home ;  Harv^ey  seems  to 
have  won  over  to  his  side  all  the  men  of  his  own  country  who, 
by  their  education  and  acquirements,  might  have  been  fitted  to 
array  themselves  against  him  :  his  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  had  apparently  satisfied  all  his  contemporaries. 
But  now  one  of  Harvey's  own  countrymen  made  his  appear- 

^  AtiiinJiciventioiics  in  J.  Wdici  (Dmke)  Di^putrntioDem  qtmin  pm  CirculAtione 
Smi^intB  propostiit*  Ho,  Amtt.  1639.  Anittiail.  in  Tbcic«  qiiK»  pro  Clrculjit,  Sad|;* 
llcFu  Kegiii*  (iropoanit,  4to,  Leidm,  1640. 

'  S|KHigi»  i|ii«  cltmnftir  »onk»  Afumi<1.  quM  Jat.  rrlmtmsiuii  aflvers.  ThescAi  ike, 
eciidJi.  4t4>,  i^aX^,  1640. 

'  Antntcftum  ailver^iia  Spoiigiam  VeiicnAtana  lien.  lleglT«  Ito,  LcicI'T.  1G40. 

•  Epint,  iliijc  a4  Th.  nartholtniim  »lit  Motn  Cliyli  ci  Siwigiiinb,  8vo,  Uul.  I  fill. 

*  Epitl.  CirUMlii  4t<>,  Atiut.  lf»GS. 
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ance  as  the  vindicator  of  the  circulation  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  misapprehensions  of  its  adversaries.  This  was  Dr. 
afterwards  Sir  Greorge  Ent^  a  good  scholar^  a  respectable  ana- 
tomist^ conversant  with  physical  science  generally^  a  gentleman 
by  his  position  and  profession,  acquainted  with  all  the  leading 
men  of  letters  and  science  of  his  time,  and  in  particular, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  William  Harvey.  Ent^s  work  is 
entitled  •'  An  Apology  for  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  with  a 
Reply  to  ^mylius  Parisanus.'^  In  his  letter  to  Harvey,  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  work,  Ent  lets  it  appear  that  he  was  anxious 
to  come  before  the  world  as  the  advocate  of  the  circulation ; 
he  first  thought  of  making  Primerose  the  particular  object  of  his 
animadversions,  but  as  this  opponent  had  already  been  very 
eflfectually  handled  by  Henry  Leroy,  he  preferred  taking  Pari- 
sanus  to  task,  the  rather  as  in  dealing  with  him  he  could  also 
controvert  Primerose  where  it  was  necessary. — Ent^s  Apology 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  learned,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  pompous 
and  pedantic  book  ;  still  the  writer  occasionally  shows  both 
wit  and  fancy  in  handling  his  antagonist,  and  always  learning 
enough  in  dealing  with  his  subject.  "  Nothing,  indeed,"  to  quote 
Dr.  Lawrence,^  "  can  be  more  unlike  than  Parisanus  and  Ent ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  one  utterly  ignorant 
of  physical  science  confronted  by  one  thoroughly  conversant 
therein — that  one,  without  power  of  utterance,  opposed  by  one 
gifted  with  eloquence — that  one,  sluggish  and  inert,  in  the 
hands  of  one  active  and  fiill  of  energy,  should  be  eflfectually  van- 
quished and  overcome."  We  may  imagine,  nay,  we  may  be 
certain,  that  Harvey  was  not  unacquainted  with  Ent's  purpose 
to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  his  discovery,  nor  with  the  Apology 
before  it  saw  the  light. 
/^Having  observed  the  appearance  of  certain  academical  dis- 

*  Apologia  pro  Circuitione  Sanguinis,    qua  respondetur  i£mylio  Parisano,  8vo, 
Lond.  1641. 

*  Harvei  vita,  ad  cap.  Operum,  London,  1766. 
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ntions  in  defence  of  the  circulatioD,  we  perceive  the  apostlesS 
of  sill  new  truths,  namely,  the  youthful,  at  work.    Were  there 
not  successive  generations  of  men,  the  worhl  would  stand  still; 
the  death  of  the  individual  was  not  merely  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  the  enjoyment   of  life  by  Buccessive  generations,  hut 
essential  also  to  the  onward  progress  of  mankind.      No  man  ■ 
who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  40  years,  it  is  said,  was  found 
to  adupt  the   doctrine  of  the  circidation ;    it  had  to  win  it^  : 
way  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Drakes  and  Leroys  especially. 
that  in  to  say,   of  the  youthful  and  unprejudiced  spirits  oO 
the  age. 

Twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Exercitatio  do 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis/  Joannes  Riolanus,  the  younger,  was 
delivered  of  his '  Encheiridimn  Anatomicnm'  {8vo,  Lngd.  Batav. 
1048),  in  which  he  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  supplant  the 
Harveian  doctrine  by  a  new  and  most  extraordinary  one  of  his 
own,  so  incongruoua  and  unlikely,  that  in  these  days  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  form  no  very  high  estimate  of  the  intellect 
that  could  have  engendered  it.  It  looks  to  us,  indeed, 
at  this  time,  like  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  great 
English  anatomist,  that  he  noticed  the  abortion  of  such  a 
tyro  in  animal  physics  as  the  French  professor  here  approves 
himself.  Harvey's  genius  could  surely  have  felt  no  real 
respect  for  the  illogical  intellect  of  Riolan.  But  Harvey, 
when  he  noticed  Riolan's  publication,  was  in  want  of  a  good 
occasion  for  a  farther  development  of  his  own  views ;  and  so 
he  seized  on  the  Parisian  professor,  respectalile  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  university,  and  as  physician  to  the  queen  mother 
of  France,  and  made  him  his  vehicle — his  placard  bearer. 
Harvey,  besides,  was  personally  acquainted  with  Riolan,  who 
liad  accompanied  Mary  de  Medicis  to  Eugland  on  a  visit 
to  her  daughter  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First ;  on  which 
sion  Harvey  and   Riolan  had  even  held  conversations  on 
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the  subject  of  the  circulation^  to  which  it  is  said  that  Riolan 
when  face  to  face  with  the  propounder,  made  no  objection. 

Biolan  is  by  no  means  totally  opposed  to  a  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  he  would  only  limit  it  to  certain  arbitrary  regions^ 
into  which  he  divides  the  body :  whilst  it  goes  forward  in  one, 
it  has  no  existence  in  another.  The  nature  of  his  ideas  can 
be  gathered  from  Harvey^s  comments  on  them  in  his  First 
Disquisition,  addressed  to  the  Coryphaeus  of  Anatomists,  as 
he  politely  designates  the  Parisian  professor. 

Having  disposed  of  the  original  notions  of  the  author  of 
the  'Encheiridium  Anatomicum/  in  this  first  disquisition, 
Harvey,  in  his  second,  returns  to  his  own  views,  which  he 
proceeds  still  further  to  illustrate  and  confirm  by  additional 
arguments,  observations,  and  experiments.  In  this  admirable 
essay,  we  obtain  innumerable  glimpses  of  the  clearness  of 
Harvey's  judgment,  of  his  admirable  powers  of  observation, 
and  the  diligent  and  excellent  use  he  made  of  them ;  we  at 
the  same  time  become  aware  of  the  great  loss  we  have  sus- 
(  tained  through  the  destruction  of  his  Medical  Observations. 
Riolan,  in  his  Encheiridium,  proposed  to  point  out  in  the 
structure  of  the  healthy  body  the  seats  of  the  various  diseases, 
and  to  discuss  their  nature  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
that  had  been  entertained  of  them.  This  was  obviously  at 
once  a  barren  and  an  impracticable  route :  the  matters  he  had 
in  hand  could  never  have  been  other  than  abstractions,  and 
his  own  observations  criticisms  on  opinions,  never  on  facts. 
How  much  more  natural  and  judicious  the  course  which 
Harvey  proposes  to  himself,  when  he  informs  us  that  in  his 
^  '  Medical  Anatomy^  he  meant,  "  from  the    many  dissections 

.^^  *    ^r  '^he  had  made  of  the  bodies  of  persons  worn  out  by  serious  .and 
J.        strange  affections,  to  relate  how  and  in  what  way  the  internal 
organs  were  changed  in  their  situation,  size,  structure,  figure, 
consistency,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  from  their  natural 
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forms  and  tippearanceSj  audi  as  they  are  usually  described  by 
anatomists;  and  in  what  various  and  remarkable  ways  they 
were  affected.  For  even  as  the  dissection  of  healthy  and  well- 
constituted  bodies  contributes  essentially  to  the  advancement 
of  pliiloaophy  and  sound  physiology,  so  does  the  inspection  of 
diseased  and  cachectic  subjects  powerfully  assist  philosophical 
patholog}\*'  This  was  precisely  what  Morgagni  lived,  in  some 
consideniblc  measure,  to  achieve,  and  it  is  that  which  it  has 
been  the  business  of  modern  pathology,  through  the  illustrious 
line  of  the  Baillies,  Laennecs,  Andrabi  Louis^  Cmveilhiers, 
Carswellsj  Richard  Brights,  and  many  others,  to  render  more 
and  more  complete, 

Riolan  never  replied  to  Han^ey  ;  but  neither  did  the  Parisian 
Professor  attempt  to  vindicate  his  news,  nor  did  he  exhibit  such 
candour  as  to  own  himself  otherwise  convinced  or  converted. 
His  doctrine  had  no  abettors,  and  never  bore  fi-uit ;  it  stood  a 
barren  ear  amidst  the  lusty,  green,  and  copious  harvest,  that 
had  already  sprung  up  and  overspread  the  lands. 

Harvey  must  now^  indeed,  have  seen  his  views  assured  of 
general  reception  at  no  distant  date.  The  same  year  in  which 
he  himself  answered  Riolan,  Dr,  James  de  Back,  of  Amsterdam, 
published  his  work  on  the  Heart,^  which  is  written  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  Harveiau  doctrines,  and  the  celebrated 
ttazarus  Rivcrius,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  publicly  defended  and  taught  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. ^  The  following  year,  Paul  Marquard  Slegel,  of 
Hamburg,  produced  his  commentary  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood,*  in  which  he  addresses  himself  particularly  to  a  refuta- 
tion of  Riolanus,  whose  scholar  he  had  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  himself  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  general  ques- 


(  D«Corde,  Anut.  1649;  tit  Englinb*  12mo*  Lniitl.  1653. 

■  A  fandoMr  im  which  he  wm  by  And  by  summoned  by  mi  adherent  of  ih«  old 
ichool  io  rc^igTTi  lun  <<Kftir. 
*  De  SwigiiiidB  Motu  CommenUriii*,  4to.  liAnih.  1650, 
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tion^  that  he  is  able  to  throw  additional  light,  on  it  by  new  and 
ingenious  considerations  and  experiments. 

Harvey  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with  SlegeVs  produc- 
tion ;  for  by  and  by  he  sends  the  Hamburger  his  new  work  on 
Greneration^  accompanied  by  an  admirable  letter^  which  has 
happily  been  preserved.^  No  one  in  reading  that  remarkable 
epistle  could  suppose  that  the  pen  which  set  it  down  was  in 
the  hand  of  a  man  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

The  young  men  of  1628  and  1630^  who  had  been  educated 
in  unbelief  of  the  circulation,  were  now  coming  into  possession 
of  professorial  chairs  and  places  of  distinction ;  and  having 
long  escaped  firom  leading-strings  and  made  inquiry  for  them- 
selves, were  beginning  in  many  of  the  European  universities  to 
proclaim  the  better  faith  through  further  knowledge  that  had 
sprung  up  within  them.  Harvey  had  himself  received  the 
seeds  of  his  discovery  in  Italy;  but  the  fructifying  mother  was 
slow  to  recognize  him  whom  she  had  so  powerfully  concurred  to 
form.  It  was  not  till  1651  that  Harvey^s  views  were  in  any 
way  admitted  beyond  the  Alps,  when  Trullius,  a  Roman  pro- 
fessor, expounded  and  taught  them.  About  the  same  time, 
John  Pecquet,^  of  Dieppe,  and  Thomas  Bartholin,  the  Dane,* 
men  of  original  mind  in  the  one  case,  of  extensive  learning  and 
great  research  in  the  other,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  spread  it  far  and  near  by  their  writings.  The 
victory  for  the  circulation  may  finally  be  said  to  have  been  won, 
when  Plempius,  of  Louvain,  the  old  antagonist  of  Descartes 
on  the  subject,  retracted  all  he  had  formerly  written  against  it, 
convinced  of  its  truth,  as  he  so  candidly  informs  us,  by  the  very 
pains  he  took  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  erroneousncss,  and  publicly 
proclaimed  his  conversion :  "  Primum  mihi  hoc  inventum  non 

•  Vide  p.  596. 

»  ExperimenU  nova  Anatomica.  Acced.  de  Motu  Sanguinis  Di88.,8TO,  Paris,  1651. 
'  Anatomia  ex  Gasp.  Bartholini  Parent.  Institut.  ad  Sanguinis  Circulationem, 
tertium  Reformata,  8vo,  Leid.  1651. 
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ait,'*  aajrs  the  worthy  Plernpius — *'  This  discovery  did  not 
please  me  at  all  at  first,  as  I  publicly  testified  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  ray  writings;  but  by  and  by,  when  I  gave  myself  up 
with  finner  purpose  to  refute  and  expose  it^  lo  !  I  refute  and  ex- 
pose myself,  so  convincing,  not  to  say  merely  persuasive,  are  the 
arguments  of  the  author  :  I  examine  the  whole  thing  anew  and 
with  greater  care,  and  having  at  length  made  the  dissection  of 
a  few  live  dogs,  I  find  that  all  his  statements  are  most  true/'' 

From  the  first  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion, its  progress  towards  ultimate  general  acknowledgment  can 

arcely  be  said  for  a  moment  to  have  been  interrupted.  The 
hostility  of  the  Primeroses  and  Parisanuses  and  Kiolans  never 
interfered  with  it  in  fact ;  the  more  candid  spirits  were  rather 
led  to  inquire,  by  the  virulence  of  these  weak  and  inconsistent 
opponents,  who  thus  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  their  own  dis- 
comfiture, and  the  triumph  of  the  truth.  If  men^s  minds  were 
once  in  danger  of  being  led  astray,  it  was  only  for  an  instant, 
and  not  so  much  tlirough  the  opposition  of  enemies,  as  by  an 
erroneous  generalization,  which  a  short  interval  of  time  sufficed 
to  correct.  Ceecilius  Folius,  a  Venetian  physician,  having  met 
with  one  of  those  anomalous  instances  of  pervious  foramen  ovale 
in  an  adult,  immediately  and  without  looking  farther,  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  structure  or  arrangement  was 
normal,  and  that  the  blood  passed  in  all  cases  by  the  route  he 
had  discovered,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Many 
Italians  received  with  favour  the  account  which  Folius  imme- 
diately published  of  his  discovery  ;^  and  the  natural  pliilosopher, 
Gassendi,  having  about  the  same  period  had  another  instance 
of  the  kind  which  Folius  encountered,  shown  to  him,  concurred 
with  this  writer  in  his  views,  and  by  a  variety  of  arguments 
and  objections,  strove  to  damage,  and  did  temporarily  damage, 

*  Plernpius*  PundAiiienU  Medidntt,  foL  Lovan.  1632,  p.  128, 

*  SjingiiinU  %  Aexito  in  tlniBtrum  Cordit  Vcntrieulum  defliientu  facili«  repert« 
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the  Harveian  doctrine.^  But  this  was  only  for  a  brief  season ; 
for  Domenic  de  Marchettis^  soon  after  showed  that  Folius  had 
mistaken  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  for  a  general  fact^  and 
that  if  the  open  foramen  ovale  might  afford  a  passage  from 
the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  one  case^  closed  it 
would  suffer  no  such  transit  in  hundreds  of  other  instances. 
Grassendi,  moreover,  by  getting  still  more  out  of  his  depth, 
soon  afterwards  showed  that  fkmiliarity  with  general  physics 
did- not  imply  a  particular  knowledge  of  anatomy,  nor  give  the 
power  of  reasoning  sagely  on  subjects  of  special  physiology ; 
so  that  in  his  eagerness  to  assail  Harvey  he  did  injury  in  the  end 
only  to  his  own  reputation.  In  short,  Harvey  in  his  lifetime 
had  the  high  satisfaction  of  witnessing  his  discovery  generally 
received,  and  inculcated  as  a  canon  in  most  of  the  medical  schools 
of  Europe ;  he  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  few — ^feis  friend  Thomas 
Hobbes  says,  he  was  the  only  one  within  his  knowledge — "Solus 
quod  sciam,^'*  who  lived  to  see  the  new  doctrine  which  he  had 
promulgated  victorious  over  opposition,  and  established  in 
public  opinion.  Harvey's  views,  then,  were  admitted;  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  through  the  action  of  the  heart,  was 
received  as  an  established  fact  ;  but  envy  and  detraction  now 
began  their  miserable  work.  The  fact  was  so;  but  it  was  none  of 
Harvey's  discovering ;  the  fact  was  so,  but  it  was  of  no  great 
moment  in  itself,  and  the  merit  of  arriving  at  it  was  small ; 
the  way  had  been  amply  prepared  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Let  us  look  as  impartially  as  we  may  at  each  of  these  state- 
ments. 

They  who  deny  the  originality  of  Harvey's  induction,  very 
commonly  confound  the  idea  of  a  Motion  of  the  blood,  with 
the  idea  of  a  Continuous  Motion  in  a  Circle.     It  would  seem 

*  Gassendi,  'Dc  Septo  Cordis  perrio/ published  in  a  collection  by  Severinus  Pineua, 
12mo,  Leid.  1640. 

*  D.  de  Marchettis,  Anatomia,  8to,  PadoTa,  1652. 
s  Elementa  Philosophic  in  Prsefat. 
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that  even  from  remote  antiquityj  and  bj  common  consent^ 
mankind  bad  recognized  the  blood  to  be  in  motion.  We  have 
this  fact  declared  to  us  by  all  antiquity,  and  it  is  even  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  various  passages  of  the  grand  observer 
of  his  age,  the  depositary  of  the  popular  science  of  all  preceding 
agea — Shakespeare,     Brutus  speaks  thus  to  Portia : 

'*  You  are  my  true  unci  UoaotiFable  wife ; 
Ai  dc&r  to  mc  as  itre  the  rudely  drops 
Tlmt  %  uli  my  sad  heart ;" 

not  more  touching  and  beautiful  than  physiologi- 
cally correct.  And  again,  with  more  of  involution  and  ellipsis, 
yet  with  a  meaning  that  is  unmistakable,  Warwick,  by  the 
bedside  of  the  murdered  Gloster^  proceeds^ — 

*♦  Sec  how  the  blof>d  is  scUled  in  bis  face  ! 
— Oil  have  I  leeu  b  tinicIy-pArted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  seinblince,  irj^agrc,  pule  and  bloodlesi, 
— Being  ftll  descended  to  the  lahouring  heurt. 
Who  m  the  conflict  that  he  holds  with  death, 
AttTncls  the  ftamc  for  aidajicc  gaiust  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  th#?  heart  there  cools,  aod  nc*er  retumeth 
To  hUish  nod  heautify  the  check  agaiit — 
— But  see*  liis  face  is  black  and  tuW  of  htood/*  &c. 

These  paswageii  have  actually  been  cited,  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  circulation ;  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  sorae^  who  have  even  argued  that 
Shakespeare  had  hi*  knowledge  direct  from  the  fountain-head — 
from  Harrey  himself,  with  whom,  for  several  years  at  least,  he 
was  contemporaneous.* 

Tlie  pajssage*  quoted  above  are  referred  to  nil  the  more 
willingly,  from  thcii*  having  preceded  the  teaching  of  Harvey 
by  R  few  years  only  ;    but  Shnkespeare   probably  referred  to 

•  Tbonimn  Nimmo,  E»c1m  ftf  Nrw  Amsti*rtUm»  Berhice ;  "  On  i  pawftgc  i«  Shokc- 
tp«are'i  JnrJiiJ  Cjcsar,*^     T>ie'  Shulkri^nMiru  Sucirlj's  (^apfr»»  xoi.  14,  p.  109, 

»  Shnketpearc  died  hi  16 hn  ibr  yrnr  when  Harvey  hcptn  lo  Ircturc  at  the  CtiU 
lege  «f  phvMcijin*.  I J  iir  \r^M\  d  Si  I « .li.  ry  jxart*  may  very  vif  1 1  hi»vc  been  ttc«)Uiihtiiiit, 
—let  ui  hope  that  ibey  wrri?,— bui  ibcrc  U  no  aiilboritj  iw  supng  that  »hfy  were 
frimdi. 
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nothing  more  than  the  accredited  opinion  that  the  blood  was 
in  motion  within  the  vessels,  particularly  the  veins  of  the  body. 
In  ancient  times,  indeed,  the  veins  were  regarded,  as  they  are 
esteemed  by  the  vulgar  at  the  present  hour,  as  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  body ;  they  only  were  once  believed  to  contain  true 
blood;  the  arteries  were  held  to  contain  at  best  but  a  little  blood, 
different  from  that  of  the  veins,  and  mixed  accidentally  in  some 
sort  with  the  vital  spirits,  of  which  they  were  the  proper  conduits. 

In  former  times,  farther, — times  anterior  to  Harvey  whether 
more  remotely  or  more  nearly, — the  liver,  as  the  organ  of  the 
haemapoesis,  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  veins,  i.  e.  of 
all  the  proper  blood-vessels ;  the  heart,  as  the  generator  of  heat 
and  the  vital  spirits,  was  viewed  as  the  mere  cistern  of  the  blood, 
whence  it  was  propelled  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  whither  it 
reverted  during  the  act  of  expiration,  its  flow  to  this  part  of  the 
body  or  to  that,  being  mainly  determined  by  certain  excitations 
there  inherent  or  specially  set  up.  By  and  by,  however,  the  liver 
was  given  up  as  the  origin  of  the  venous  system  generally;  but 
such  anatomists  as  Jacobus  Sylvius,  Realdus  Columbus,  Bartho- 
lomaeus  Eustachius,  and  Gabriel  Fallopius,  may  be  found  op- 
posing Vesalius  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  vena  cava,  and 
asserting  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  liver,  not  from  the  heart, 
as  the  great  reformer  in  modern  anatomy  had  maintained. 

In  the  progress  of  anatomical  investigation,  the  valves  in  the 
interior  of  the  heart,  at  the  roots  of  the  two  great  cardiac 
arterial  trunks,  and  in  the  course  of  the  veins  at  large,  were 
perceived  and  their  probable  uses  and  actions  canvassed.  The 
general  and  prevalent  notion  was  that  they  served  to  break  or 
moderate  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels 
or  parts  where  they  were  encountered ;  though  Berengarius  of 
Carpi,^  in  describing  the  cardiac  valves,  had  already  said  that 
the  eflTect  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  between  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  must  be  to  prevent  the  blood  in  the  former  cavity 
■  Commcut.  super  Aiiatomiam  Muudiui,  -ito,  Boiroii.  1521. 
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from  escaping  into  the  latter ;  whilst  the  office  of  the  semi- 
hinsir  valvesj  at  the  origins  of  the  pulmonic  artery  and  aorta, 
he  declared^  from  their  position,  must  be  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  blood  of  the  great  arterial  trunks  into  the  heart. 
Fabricius,  the  master  of  Harvey,  may  be  said  to  have  perfected 
anatomical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  valvea  of  the  veins — for 
he  by  no  means  first  directed  attention  to  their  existence,  or 
discovered  them,  as  is  generally  asserted,  Fabricius  believed 
that  their  function  was  to  act  as  obstacles  to  congestions  of 
blood,  as  strengtheners  of  the  veins  and  preventives  to  their 
becoming  over-distended. 

Another  long  and  much  agitated  point  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  was  the  state  of  the  septiun  ventri- 
culorum  of  the  heart,  in  respect  of  permeability  or  impermea- 
bility* The  reason  of  the  vast  importance  attached  to  this 
point  was  connected  with  the  ancient,  and,  in  Harvey's  time, 
generally  accredited  hypothesis  of  the  Three  Spirits— the 
natural,  the  vital,  and  the  animal.  The  hypothesis  to  be 
brought  into  play,  was  presumed  to  reqture  the  intermixture 
in  the  heart  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  that  were  held  appro- 
priate to  the  two  ventricles  and  to  the  arteries  and  veins  re- 
spectively, and  that  were  fai-ther  believed  to  meet  in  the 
cavities  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  from  which  they 
returned  to  the  heart  by  the  way  they  came,  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  spirits  (now  exhausted  or  enfeebled),  under  the  agency 
of  which  all  the  important  operations  of  the  body  were  be- 
lieved to  be  accomplished. 

Now,  Oalon,  the  author  of  this  hypothesis,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  feigned  and 
described  the  partition  between  the  two  ventricles,  either  as 
perforated  like  a  sieve,  or  as  tilled  vrith  depressions  of  tleptli 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  a  kind  of 
third  ventricle — the  la«t  assumption  doubtless  to  accommodate 
each  order  of  spirits  with  its  own  particular  officiue  or  workshop. 
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With  the  revival  of  anatomical  knowledge  in  modem  Europe, 
however,  the  partition  of  the  ventricles  was  soon  perceived  not 
to  be  porous  or  cribriform,  but,  as  was  first  said,  to  be  so  nearly 
solid  that  any  filtration  of  blood  through  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible (Berengarius,  1521),  and  next,  to  be  so  completely  solid 
that  all  permeation  of  blood  was  impossible  (Vesalius,  1555), 
and  another  means  must  therefore  be  found  for  securing  the 
necessary  admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  in  order  to  effect 
the  engenderment  of  the  natural,  animal,  and  vital  spirits. 

Such  was  the  state  of  anatomical  science  and  physiological 
belief  on  this  particular  point  when  Michael  Servetus  came 
upon  the  stage,  and  suggested  the  transit  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  left,  with  a 
view  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  the  undeniable  solidity  of 
the  septum  ventriculorum  opposed  to  the  presumed  necessary 
admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood.  Servetus's  idea,  conse- 
quently— if  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  years  we  may 
presume  to  follow  the  mental  process  that  led  to  the  penning 
of  the  remarkable  and  often-quoted  passage  which  occurs  in 
his  works — appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion 
or  proposition  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  difficulty ;  it  is  very 
much  as  though  he  had  said  :  If  you  cannot  go  straight  through, 
you  must  even  go  round  about.  To  so  much  and  to  no  more,  do 
Servetus's  claims  to  be  considered  a  discoverer,  in  the  sense  we 
would  attach  to  that  word,  amount.  The  passage  from  the 
'Restitutio  Christianismi^  of  Servetus,  1553,  if  viewed  from  the 
point  proposed,  will  not  fail  to  set  his  title  to  be  regarded  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  lesser  circulation  in  its  true  light — in 
a  light  under  which  it  has  not  yet  been  seen.  We  translate 
,,  /j\'  .      so  much  of  the  passage  as  bears  on  the  question  under  review. 

^"  Tlie  vital  spirit  has  its  origin  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  lungs 

'''^  f  assisting  especially  in  its  generation.    It  is  a  subtile  spirit  *  *  * 

■  ^   It   is  engendered  from  the  mixture  that  takes  place  in  the 

>  lungs  of  the  inspired  air  with  the  elaborated  subtile  blood  which 
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the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  communicates  to  the  left.  But 
this  conimunication  takes  place,  not  by  the  middle  septum  of 
the  heart,  as  is  commonly  believedj  but  by  a  remarkable  arti- 
fice ;  the  subtile  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  agitated 
in  a  lengthened  course  through  the  lungs,  whereby  it  is  elabo- 
rated, from  which  it  is  thrown  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  from 
e  vena  arteriosa  (pulmonary  artery)  is  transfused  into  the 
eria  venosa  (pulmonary  veins) ;  it  is  then  mixed  in  the 
artcria  venosa  itself  with  the  inspired  air,  and  by  the  act  of 
expiration  is  purified  from  fuliginous  vapours,  when,  having 
become  the  fit  redpient  of  tlie  vital  spirit,  it  is  at  length 
attracted  by  the  diastole.  Now,  that  the  communication  and 
preparatiou  take  place  as  stated  through  the  lungs^  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  various  conjunctions  and  oommnnications  of 
the  arterial  vein  with  the  venous  artery.  The  remarkable 
size  of  the  arterial  vein  (pulmonary  artery)  confirms  this,  a 
vessel  which  could  neither  have  its  actual  constitution  nor 
dimensions,  nor  transmit  such  a  quantity  of  the  purest  blood 
direct  from  the  heart  itself,  for  the  mere  nourishment  of  the 
lungs,  Keither  would  the  heart  supply  the  lungs  in  such 
proportion,  (especially  when  we  see  the  lungs  in  the  embryo 
nourished  from  another  soiu'ce)  by  reason  of  those  membranes  or 
valves    which  remain    unopened   until  the   hour  of  birth,  as 

rBalcn  teaches.  The  bloody  consequently,  from  the  moment  of 
feirth,  is  sent,  and  in  such*  quantity  is  sent,  for  another  pur- 
pose from  the  heart  into  the  lungs ;  from  the  lungs  also  it  is 
not  simple  air  that  is  sent  to  the  heart,  but  air  mixed  with 
blood  is  transmitted  tlu'ough  tho  arteria  venosa  (pulmonary 
vein).  In  the  lungs  consequently  does  the  mixtiu^  take  place. 
Tlie  crimson  colour  is  imparted  to  the  spirituous  blood  by  the 
lungs,  not  by  the  he^ui:.  There  is  not  room  enough  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  for  so  important  and  so  great  an 
admixture ;  neither  is  there  space  there  for  tlie  elaboration 
into  the  crimson  colour.      Finally,  the  septum  medium,  seeing 
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tliiit  it  is  without  vessels  and  properties,  is  not  ailaptetl  to  ac- 
roin|ilibli  tliat  c-onimuuication  and  elaboration,  althcmgh  flome- 

tliiii^  miiy  trausude  through  it." 

Till*  diiseussion  in  this  passage  from  Serretua  obvioiuly  con- 
tvriisi  the  pc-ueration  of  the  A-ital  spirit,  not  the  pulmonic  dr- 
tuhitiou  iiri»iK'rly  wi  called — ^that  is  altogether  aeoondaiy  and 
^iilmriliiiuit'.      His    mention    of  "numerous   comimiTiinitions 
liit\»tvn  tl!i'\tuft  urtcricisa  and  the  arteria  venoaa,"   is  plainly 
i-oiijivtiiral  ;  ufiiluT  he,  nor  any  one  else  for  a  centmy  after 
hi  111,   Miw   such   ei»mumuieations.      The  course   thzougli    the 
liuifT'',  thru.  US  s^jTSTt'stt'd  by  Scnetus,  was  a  mere  hypothetical 
InojHiMil  for  t'rttiut:  over  the  difficulty  of  the  solid^  or  nearly 
•*iiliil.  M-\amii  M'liirifulorum.     As  to  the  means  by  which  aach 
ii  inuihluMnii  ll^  lu»  susrsrosts.  is  cffoctcd,  Servetos,  as  he   was 
lnMlouiiilly   ijruijnuit  himself,  so  does  he  leare  his  leaders  en- 
ii!vl)  111   I  he  ilurU.     Tlu-  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the 
U'^Ui  to  till-  lit'i  hull-  of  ihi'  he^ui.  which  Sk:rretas  prcqpoaed^  is 
>ii  lui't.  iio  iTifjit    i\iijii\»\  cuu-iii  on  the  old  cfBux  and  reflnx, 
l»Ui  ihi  tuli's  ot  lliiriiui-.  l»e:\Mx:  A:Tica  and  Eubcea.     He  had 
iK«  ifiu'n.iu.u  of  u  rii«elc  of  the  blood  beiriniung  and  ending 
'II  tlu    lii-iiri       Oil  thr  eouTr:;ry.  he  retried  the  Uver  as  the 
^•"V'la.ii.lu-na  oi  Wn-  bloovl:  :au\  It  l.e  has  any  reference  to  a 
■'WMuii  po«,i  MX  i'oiiiuAiou  wr.li  :he  be^r:,  i:  is  nothing  more 
'■'■'"  ^lu  .\iaM..|i  oi  lUlniaiuui  of  :be  er^^  :ha:  is  named — a 
^■"^'**  ^i-it.   iliiui.M,   lAMiM.U-wl   :^<  iu  iCTi^e  and   efficient 

'  •"■*•   "t'«»h  i>  .iliMilil 

.       \'''    '"''    ^ '^"^  "ual.iw.I    of    :,..::    tv— ^.  wbo  tT«tB  "— 

^'■^^^----  ^-  ^-uu..  Uu.u,h  ..I...:,.:  :,  :.e  :::.dicsd 

--•^'^^   ^-a\ou^u.,,,K.ua  loi    5.. ..  ^       «  1.. 


s<'.l 


>''  '.Li'.ich  thar   is  ti 


''^  '-  '^-- •  -    X....  :>..,. 
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and  had  he  said  nothing  more  than  we  find  in  single  detached 
»entcnce»  or  paragraphs  of  his  book^  he  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  having  gone  a  great  length  in  the  right  direction. 
The  blood,  he  says,  once  it  has  entered  the  right  ventricle 
from  the  vena  cava,  can  in  no  way  again  get  back ;  for  the 
tricuspid  valves  are  so  placed  that  whilst  they  give  a  ready  pas- 
sage to  the  atream  inwards,  they  effectually  oppose  its  return. 
The  blood  continuiug  to  advance  from  the  right  ventricle  into 
the  vena  arteriosa  or  pulmonary  artery,  once  there  cannot  flow 
back  upon  the  ventricle,  for  it  is  opposed  by  the  sigmoid  valves 
situate  at  the  root  of  the  vesseL  The  blood,  therefore,  agitated 
and  miied  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  having  thus 
ill  some  sort  acquired  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  carried  by  the 
arteria  venosa  or  pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  ventricle,  from 
whence,  being  received  into  the  aorta,  it  is,  by  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  vessel,  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 

T!iis  much  taken  by  itself  looks  very  like  an  exposition  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  understood  at  the  present  time, 
though  we  still  see  that  the  blood  must  be  made  to  participate 
in  the  nature  of  spirit  before  it  enters  the  arteries,  and  is  not 
the  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  veins,  and  which  nourishes 
the  body  ;  but  when  we  go  farther  and  turn  to  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  we  see  that  Columbus  could  never  have  conceived  any 
proper  idea  of  the  circulation.  For  example,  he  continues,  with 
Galen,  to  regard  the  liver  as  the  origin  of  all  the  veins.  The 
vena  portse,  he  says,  arising  by  innumerable  roots  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  liver,  proceeds  to  carry  blood  from  this  organ  by 
different  branches  to  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  intestines,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  convey  nourishment  in  the  first  case,  black  bile 
in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  serve  a  double  function — viz. 
supply  nourishment  to  the  intestines  at  once,  and  by  a  kind 
ii(  imbibition,  obtain  nutritive  matter,  which  is  forthwith  sent 
back  to  the  liver  for  elaboration  into  blood.  The  vena  cava 
again,  he  describes  as  arising  from  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
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that  it  is  without  vessels  and  properties^  is  not  adapted  to  ac* 
complish  that  commuuieation  and  elaboration^  although  some- 
thing may  transude  through  it/' 

The  discussion  in  this  passage  from  Servetus  obviously  con- 
cerns the  generation  of  the  vital  spirit^  not  the  pidmonic  cir- 
culation properly  so  called — that  is  altogether  secondary  and 
subordinate.  His  mention  of  '' numerous  communications 
between  the  vena  arteriosa  and  the  arteria  venosa/'  is  plainly 
conjectural ;  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  for  a  century  after 
him,  saw  such  communications.  The  course  through  the 
lungs,  then,  as  s^gested  by  Servetus,  was  a  mere  hypothetical 
proposal  for  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  the  solid,  or  nearly 
solid,  septum  ventriculorum.  As  to  the  means  by  which  such 
a  transfusion  as  he  suggests,  is  effected,  Servetus,  as  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant  himself,  so  does  he  leave  his  readers  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  The  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  Servetus  proposed,  is 
in  fact,  no  great  improvement  on  the  old  efflux  and  reflux, 
like  the  tides  of  Euripus,  betwixt  Attica  and  Euboea.  He  had 
no  conception  of  a  circle  of  the  blood  beginning  and  ending 
in  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  liver  as  the 
fountain-head  of  the  blood ;  and  if  he  has  any  reference  to  a 
moving  power  in  connexion  with  the  heart,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the  organ  that  is  named — a 
passive  state  therefore  considered  •  as  an  active  and  efficient 
cause,  which  is  absurd. 

The  first  modem  anatomist  of  high  repute,  who  treats  par- 
ticularly of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  may  be  said  to  be  Realdus 
Columbus;^  for  Servetus,  though  educated  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, had  long  forsaken  it  for  divinity,  and  only  uses  his  old 
anatomical  knowledge  as  a  means  of  illustrating  a  theological 
dogma.  Columbus,  in  treating  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  has 
certainly  much  that  is  remarkable,  and  much  that  is  true; 

'  De  Re  Anatomica,  fo!.  Venct.  1559. 
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and  bad  he  said  nothing  niore  than  we  find  in  single  detached 
sentences  or  paragraphs  of  his  book,  he  most  have  been  re- 
garded as  having  gone  a  great  length  in  the  right  direction* 
The  bloudi  he  says,  once  it  has  entered  the  right  ventricle 
from  the  vena  cava^  can  in  no  way  again  get  back ;  for  the 
tricnspid  valves  are  so  placed  that  whilst  they  give  a  ready  pas- 
sage to  the  stream  inwards,  they  effectually  oppose  its  return. 
The  blood  continuing  to  advauce  from  the  right  ventricle  into 
the  vena  arteriu»a  or  pulmonary  artery,  once  there  cannot  flow 
back  upon  the  ventricle^  for  it  is  opposed  by  the  sigmoid  valves 
situate  at  the  root  of  the  vessel.  The  bloody  therefore,  agitated 
and  milled  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  having  thus 
in  some  sort  acquired  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  carried  by  the 
arteria  venosa  or  pulmouary  vein  into  the  left  ventricle^  from 
whence,  being  received  into  the  aorta,  it  is^  by  the  ramifica- 
tions of  tliis  vessel,  traasmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

This  much  taken  by  itself  looks  verj'  like  an  exposition  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  understood  at  the  present  time, 
though  we  still  see  that  the  blood  must  be  made  to  participate 
in  the  nature  of  spirit  before  it  enters  the  arteries,  and  is  not 
the  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  veins,  and  which  nourishes 
the  body ;  but  when  we  go  farther  and  turn  to  other  parts  of  his 
writings^  we  sec  that  Columbus  could  never  have  conceived  any 
proper  idea  of  tlie  circulation.  For  example,  he  continues,  with 
Galen,  to  regard  the  liver  as  the  origin  of  all  the  veins.  The 
vena  porta?,  he  says,  arising  by  innumerable  roots  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  liver,  proceeds  to  carry  blood  from  this  orgfui  by 
ditfcrent  branches  to  the  stomach,  spleen^  and  intestines^  to  the 
end  that  it  may  convey  nourishment  in  the  first  case,  black  bile 
in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  serve  a  double  function — viz, 
supply  nourishment  to  the  intestines  at  once,  and  by  a  kind 
*if  imbibition,  obtain  nutritive  matter^  which  is  forthmth  sent 
back  to  the  liver  for  elaboration  into  blood.  The  vena  cava 
a,  he  describes  aa  arising  from  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
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liver,  whence,  by  its  ramifications,  it  carries  the  blood  that  is 
requisite  to  nourish  and  maintain  every  part  of  the  body. 

This  of  itself  is  enough.  But  when,  in  addition,  we  find 
that  Columbus  denies  the  muscular  nature  of  the  heart,  we  are 
fully  qualified  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  conception  which 
he  could  have  had  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  his  right 
to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  its  ceaseless  circular  move- 
ment. 

The  next  who  is  brought  upon  the  scene  with  the  imputed 
honour  of  having  had  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  lesser,  but 
of  the  greater  or  systemic  circulation  also,  is  Andreas 
Csesalpinus,^  of  Arezzo.  The  account  which  this  celebrated 
peripatetic  philosopher  gives  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  firom 
the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Columbus.  From  the  right  ventricle  the  blood 
passes  into  the  pulmonic  artery,  and  from  this,  by  numerous 
anastomoses,  into  the  pulmonic  veins,  which  transmit  it  to  the 
left  ventricle.  Csesalpinus  says  well  that  it  is  absurd  to  call  the 
pulmonary  artery  by  the  name  of  vena  arteriosa,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  its  taking  its  departure,  like  the  vena  cava,  from 
the  right  ventricle ;  it  is  a  true  artery,  and  is,  in  all  respects, 
analogous  to  the  aorta.  The  title  of  arteria  venosa,  again, 
given  to  the  pulmonic  vein  is  not  less  ridiculous ;  inasmuch 
as  this  vessel,  though  it  end  in  the  left  ventricle,  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  veins  at  large. 

So  far  it  looks  as  if  Caesalpinus  had  an  exact  idea  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation;  indeed,  he  uses  the  word  Circulation 
in  reference  to  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs ; 
but  when  we  discover  him  still  speaking  of  the  permeation 
of  the  septum  ventriculorum  by  the  blood,  our  faith  in  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  begins  to  waver. 

With  reference  to  the  greater  or  systemic  circulation,  again, 

'   Qasestiones  Peripatetics,  fol.  Florent.  1569;   Qusest.  Medicinales,  foL  Yenet. 
1593 ;  De  Pltiitis,  Florent.  1583. 
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C«esnlpinus  speaks  of  the  swelling  of  the  veins  between  the 
circle  of  pressure  and  the  extremities  of  the  vessels,  when  a 
ligature  is  thrown  round  a  limb  ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  state  that  the  common  opinion  which  admitted  a  progressive 
motion — ^i.  e*  a  motion  from  trunks  to  branches — of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  was  erroneous.  Did  we  go  no  farther  we  should 
be  led  to  conclude,  as  in  Columbus's  case,  that  Cajsalpinus 
believed  in  the  continuous  movement  of  the  blood  iu  the  %^eins 
in  one  direction  only ;  and,  as  he  has  already  spoken  of  the 
exit  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  of  its  reception 
by  the  aorta  for  general  distribution,  it  might  forthwith  be 
inferred  that,  possessed  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  greater 
circulation,  he  must,  as  matter  of  course,  have  been  familiar  with 
this  as  an  ultimate  result.  And  such  an  inference  has  indeed 
been  drawn  for  him  by  high  authority;  but  Csesalpinus 
cauje  not  himself  to  any  such  conclusion ;  it  was  arrived  at  by 
others  in  his  behalf,  and  after  the  lapse  of  almost  a  centiu'y 
from  the  date  of  his  fii'st  publication.  MTien  we  find  Caesal- 
pinus,  in  other  and  closely  connected  passages  of  his  writings, 
singing  the  old  cuckoo  note  about  a  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  and  even  using  the  accredited  word — Euripus 
— to  express  his  idea  of  its  tide-like  nature ;  when  we  further 
perceive  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  finally  arrive  at  Iiis  cxplaoation  of  the  cause  of  the 
swelling  which  takes  place  in  the  veins  of  an  extremity  beyond 
a  ligature, — the  cause  with  him  consisting  in  an  effort  of  the 
blood  to  get  back  to  the  focus  or  centre,  lest,  through  the 
compression  of  the  veins,  it  shotild  be  cut  off  and  sufibcated, 
^<^we  not  only  feel  that  we  were  warranted  in  entertaining  a 
fwholesorac  scepticism  of  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  Cssalpinus  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  a  circu- 
lation of  the  blood ;  but  waxing  in  our  infidelity  as  we  become 
fiuther  acquainted  with   his  thoughts  on  the  constitution   of 
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the  bloody  we  find  everything  opposed  to  the  likelihood  of  his 
having  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  Harvey;  and,  at  length,  we 
discover  that  he  neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  true 
knowledge  of  the  circulation.  Starting  from  the  Aristotelian 
doctrines  of  growth  and  nutrition  (of  which  so  much  will  be 
found  in  Harvey's  work  on  Generation),  Csesalpinus  held 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  blood,  one  for  the  growth, 
another  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  blood  which 
went  to  augment  the  body,  and  which  he  designated  alimen- 
tum  auctivum,  or  aliment  of  increase,  flowed  from  the  liver  into 
the  vena  cava,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  connected 
with  the  heart  only,  ut  inde  virtus  omnis  a  corde  descendat — 
that  a  sufficiency  of  virtue  might  be  thereby  communicated  to  it. 
The  auctive  blood,  he  farther  thought,  was  attracted  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  by  the  inherent  heat  of  the  organ. 
The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  he  imagined  to  be  due 
to  "  an  effervescence  of  the  spirit ;''  and  the  cause  of  their 
"  collapse'^ — not  systole,  be  it  observed,  in  the  active  sense — 
was  the  appropriation  by  the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  nutritive 
and  augmentative  matter.  Again,  though  Csesalpinus  speaks  of 
the  intercommunication  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins,  he 
still  thought  that  it  was  only  during  sleep  that  the  blood 
mixed  with  the  spirits  passed  from  the  former  into  the  latter 
class  of  vessels ;  for  it  is  during  sleep,  he  says,  that  the  veins 
become  distended,  whilst  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are  then 
moderated.  He  plainly  sees  no  connexion  between  a  delivery 
by  the  artery  and  a  filling  by  the  vein.  It  is  along  with  all 
this,  and  as  if  to  settle  the  question  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
Csesalpinus  had  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  that  he  uses 
the  old  word  Euripus,  to  express  his  idea  of  its  alternating  or 
tide-hke  motion. 

Caesalpinus,  let  us  add,  had  no  conception  of  the  heart  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  any  motion  which  the  blood  might  have. 
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la  the  often-quoted  passage  from  the  work  '  De  Plan  lis,**  it  is 
still  tlie  spirit  inherent  in,  or  aasociated  with,  the  blood,  that 
18  the  cause  of  its  motion, 

Ciesalpinus^  consequently,  tried  by  a  very  moderately 
searcluiig  criticism,  presents  himself  to  us  as  but  very  little 
farther  advanced  than  the  ancients  in  his  ideas  on  the  motion 
of  the  blood. — ^The  interpretation  which  successive  generations 
of  men  give  to  a  passage  in  a  writer,  some  century  or  two  old, 
is  very  apt  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  state  of  knowledge  at 
tlie  time,  in  hannony  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  day, 
andj  doubtless,  often  differs  signally  from  the  meaning  that 
was  in  Jhc  mind  of  the  man  who  composed  it.  The  world 
'saw  nothing  of  the  circidation  of  the  blood  in  Senetus, 
Columbus^  Cssalpinus,  or — Shakespeare,  imtil  after  William 
Harvey  had  taught  and  written. 

The  truth  is,  that  some  of  the  foremost  grounds  of 
Harvey's  claims  to  rank  as  a  discoverer  are  very  commonly 
overlooked.  We  always  associate  his  name  and  fame  with  the 
development  of  the  ultimate  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
liut  Harvey,  as  a  step  to  this  conclusion,  first  demonstrated 
the  heart  as  the  means  by  which  the  circulation  was  effected ; 
and  he  farther  showed  that  there  was  but  one  kind  of  blood, 
common  to  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins.  Up  to  his 
time  the  heart  was  regarded  m  the  passive  cistern  of  the  blood, 
and  the  elaboratory  of  the  vital  spirits;  it  was  not  known 
as  the  moving  iustrumeut  in  any  ef&ux  or  reflux  of  the  blood,  or 
even  of  any  lesser  circulation  that  had  been  prenously  asserted 
or  conjecbured.  The  moving  power  was  still  the  respiratory  act. 
Harvey  may  be  said  to  have  first  broached,  as  he  ako  essen- 
tially completed  the  physiology  of  the  heart's  actions.  The 
drcular  motion  of  the  blood  followed  as  a  necessary  corollary 
from  these.  The  "motion  of  the  heart''  has  even  prece- 
dence in  the  title  of  his  immortal  work ;  tlie  chapter  in  which 

^  Qua  tiut^ni  rations  Rut  alimMiti  attr&ctio,  Stc.     D«  I'tontiB,  lib,  i,  cup,  2,  p,  3. 
4to,  riorcnt,  1583. 
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he  first  enters  properly  on  his  subject  (Chap.  2),  is  devoted 
to  its  consideration.  And  then,  no  physiologist  up  to  Harvey's 
time  had  questioned  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  blood,  one 
appropriate  to  each  order  of  vessels,  and  answering  different 
ends  in  the  economy. 

The  only  name  still  wanting  in  this  historical  sketch,  till 
we  come  to  Harvey,  is  that  of  Fabridus  of  Aquapendente,  his 
teacher  in  anatomy.  Fabricius  had  given  particular  attention, 
among  other  subjects,  to  the  anatomy  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  which  he  entitled  ostila  venarum.  Fabricius,  indeed, 
possessed  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  valvular  elements  of 
the  vascular  system,  that  it  is  really  astonishing,  as  an  able 
writer^  has  remarked,  that  he  should  not  have  had  clearer  ideas 
on  the  functions,  among  other  things,  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  should  have  continued  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  prejudices 
which  prevailed  before  his  time.  Fabricius  could  observe,  and 
he  could  describe ;  but  he  wanted  the  combining  intellect  that 
infers,  the  imagination  that  leads  to  new  ideas — to  discovery. 
Though  he  did  little  himself,  however,  to  advance  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  he  proved  a  tooth  in  the  wheel  that  has 
since  put  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  modem  medical 
science.  He  it  was  who  sowed  the  seed,  little  dreaming  of  its 
kind,  which,  finding  one  spot  of  congenial  soil,  sprung  up  a 
harvest  that  has  continued  to  nurture  the  world  of  physiological 
science  to  the  present  hour.^ 

*  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Arzneikunde,  ii  Abschnitt,  4  Kapitel. 

*  I  pass  by  unnoticed  in  my  text  several  names  that  have  been  very  gratuitously 
associated  with  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  such  as  that  of  Father  Paul  the 
Venetian,  Walter  Warner  and  Mr.  Prothero,  Honoratus  Faber,  &c.  The  claims  of 
Father  Paul  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Dr.  Ent  in  his  *  Apology/  who  has 
shown  that  instead  of  Harvey  borrowing  from  the  Monk,  the  Monk,  through  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  London,  who  was  Harvey's  friend,  had  borrowed  from 
Harvey.  The  others  do  not  require  serious  mention.  Dr.  Freind  has  given 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  circulation  in  his  Harveian 
Oration,  to  which  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  refer  the  reader  for  other  informa- 
tion. I  also  pass  by  the  still-recurring  denials  by  obtuse  and  ill-informed  individuals 
of  the  truth,  or  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  of  the  Harveian  dr- 
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Having  now  disposed  of  the  claims  that  have  been  aet  up 
ta  behalf  of  one  or  another  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circulationi 
and  shownj  we  trust  satisfactorily,  that  these  arc  all  alike  iiii- 
teuable^  we  should  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
cai  boDO?^ — but  this  meets  us  in  so  forbidding  an  aspect, 
brimful  as  is  our  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  all-importance  of 
the  knowledge  we  had  from  Harvey,  and  seems  so  little  to 
belong  to  our  subject,  that  we  ghuUy  pass  it  by  unnoticed; 
though  it  be  only  to  find  ourselves  encountered  by  that  other 
topic,  but  little  more  congenial  to  our  mood  of  mind  and  inti- 
mate persuasion  :  The  merit  of  Harvey  as  a  discoverer..  Few, 
very  few  have  been  found  to   question   this ;  but  as  one  man 

undeniable  learning  and  eminence  in  his  profession/  has 
i*ry  strangely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  been  led  to  do  so,  it  will  not 
be  impertinent  if  wc  cast  away  a  few  words  on  this  matter. 

Discovery  is  of  severalj  particularly  of  two  kinds:  one  sensible 
or  perceptive  ;  another  rational  or  inductive ;  the  former  an  act 
of  simple  consciousness  through  an  impression  made  on  one  or 
more  of  the  senses  j  the  latter  a  conclusion  come  to  by  the 
higher  powers  of  the  understanding  dealing  with  data  pre- 
viously acquired  by  the  senses  and  perceptive  facidties. — We 
look  through  a  telescope,  for  example,  and  we  perceive  a  star 
which  no  one  else  had  seen  before ;  we  note  the  fact^  and  so 
become  discoverers  of  a  new  star.  The  merit  here  is  not, 
surely,  vciy  great,  though  the  added  fact  may  be  highly  im- 
portant* Again,  one  of  the  planets  is  subject  to  such  perturba- 
tions in  its  course  that  t6  compose  exact  tables  of  its  orbit  is 
held  impossible.  These  perturbations  are  referable  to  none  of 
the  known  perturbing  cause-s,  A  g^reat  astronomer  suggests  the 
influence  of  an  exterior  and  unknown  planet  as  their  cause.    A 

cul&Uon.    Tbote  i«ho  con  not  wc,  must«  eontnuy  to  the  populir  Adage,  be  tdmittcd 
to  b«  still  bHnd«?r  than  tUotc  who  uiU  iiftt  tee. 

»  Dr,  WiiliAio  Hunter.  Introdiidory  Lcdurci,  p.  59»(4io.  Loiid.  l*rtl,)  to  which 
the  readfsr  it  rricrrcil  for  a  lingukrly  incoii^Utetit  and  cxtranrdtuary  »tiiiig  of 
(MUaase*. 

t' 
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consummate  mathematician  and  physical  astronomer  makes  trial 
of  this  suggestion :  he  assumes  the  ascertained  perturbations  as 
elements,  he  combines  these  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge 
and  reason,  and  at  length  he  says,  if  the  cause  suggested  be  well 
founded,  there  or  thereabouts  must  it  exist ;  and  lo  !  on  turning 
the  far-seeing  tube  to  the  point  in  space  which  he  had  indicated, 
there  in  verity  gleams  a  new  world,  then  first  seen,  though 
launched  by  God  from  Eternity  to  circle  on  the  verge  of  our 
creation ;  and  he  who  bade  us  look  becomes  the  discoverer  of 
a  new  planet.  Who  will  dispute  the  merit  here?  Truly, 
man  dqes  show  the  God  within  him  when  he  uses  his  faculties 
— God-like  in  themselves — in  such  God-like  fashion.  But 
Harvey's  merit,  according  to  our  idea,  was  of  the  selfsame 
description  in  another  sphere.  The  facts  he  used  were  familiarly 
known,  most  of  them  to  his  predecessors  for  nearly  a  century, 
all  of  them  to  his  teachers  and  immediate  contemporaries;  yet 
did  no  one,  mastering  these  facts  in  their  connexion  and  se- 
quence, rising  superior  to  prejudice,  groundless  hypothesis,  and 
erroneous  reasoning,  draw  the  inference  that  now  meets  the 
world  as  irresistible,  until  the  combining  mind  of  Harvey  gave 
it  shape  and  utterance.  To  our  apprehension  Harvey  was  as 
far  above  his  fellows  as  the  eye  of  poetic  intelligence,  that  ex- 
ultingly  absorbs  the  beauties  of  the  starry  sky  and  the  green 
earth,  is  above  the  mere  physical  sense  that  distinguishes  light 
from  dark.  The  late  Dr.  Barclay,  a  fervent  admirer  of  Harvey, 
whose  name  he  never  uttered  without  the  epithet  immortal, 
has  put  the  question  of  Han^ey^s  merit  both  happily  and  elo- 
quently, and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  quote  the  passage  from 
the  writings  of  our  old  and  honoured  teacher  in  anatomy. 
"The  late  Dr.  Hunter,''  says  Dr.  Barclay,*  "has  rather 
invidiously  introduced  Harvey  along  with  Copernicus  and 
Columbus,  to  show  that  his  merit  as  a  discoverer  was  com- 
paratively low.  But  what  did  Copernicus,  and  what  did 
'  On  the  Arteries,  Introduction,  p.  iz. 
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Columbus  ?  Not  in  possession  of  more  nimierous  facte  than 
their  coiitemporariea,  but  endowed  with  nobler  and  more 
v!|rornu!*  intellects,  the  one  developed  the  intricate  system  of 
the  heiivenljr  bodies  and  the  other  discovered  an  iinheard-of 
continent.  Was  it  not  in  the  same  waVi  bj  the  exeition  of 
superior  intellect,  that  Harvey  made  his  immortal  discovery  ? 
1  know  not  what  has  happened  in  the  world  unseen ;  hut  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  records  of  history  and  the  annab  of 
fame,  the  spirit,  of  Bacon,  the  spirits  of  Columbus^  Copernicus 
und  Newton  have  not  been  ashamed  to  welcome  and  associate 
with  the  congenial  spirit  of  Harvey.''  To  this  fine  passage 
there  is  litlle  to  be  added :  Harve\^s  discovery  was  of  the 
rational  and  inductive  and  therefore  higher  class,  according  to 
our  estimate ;  it  was  made  in  virtue  of  the  intellectual  powers 
which  peculiarly  distinguish  man,  possessed  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  perfection^ 

TBE  WORH  ON  QEMBEATION. 


In  our  account  of  Harvey^s  public  career  we  found  him 
bu5iy  witli  the  subject  of  Generation  at  Oxford  in  1642  ;  but  he 
had  certainly  turned  his  attention  that  way  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  for  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  regret,  as  expressed 
to  Dr.  Ent,  for  the  destruction  of  his  papers  during  the  civil 
war,  is  the  loss  of  his  Observations  on  the  Generation  of  Insects, 
which  could  only  have  been  made  and  reduced  to  form  many 
years  previously,  probably  before  his  engagement  to  accompany 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  on  his  travels.  And  then  we  see  that 
all  his  notes  on  the  gestation  of  the  hind  or  doe  were  made 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  first  Charles,  before  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  people  of  these  countries  had  come  to 
the  arbitrement  of  arms,  Haney  probably  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  leisure  in  arranging  and  writing  the  work  on  Gene- 
ration, after  quitting  the  service  of  Charles  in  1646  ;  hia  practice 
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at  this  period  was  not  extensive,  and  he  seems  to  have  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  country.     Harvey  appears  to  have 
been  little  inclined    to    the  publication   of  this   work,   and 
only  to  have  ventured  it  out  of  his  hands  with  reluctance. 
Without  the  solicitations  of  Ent,  indeed,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  left  unpublished  during  his  lifetime.     Ent,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  prize  which  his  illustrious  friend 
had  showed  him,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  it  into  types, 
taking  on  himself  the  task  of  correcting  the  press,  and  sending 
it  forth  according  to  his  own  ideas   in   fitting  form,  with  a 
frontispiece,  and  a  highflown  dedication  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.      Ent's  account  of  his 
interview  with  Harvey  on  the  occasion  of  obtaining  his  don- 
sent  to  the  publication,  though  highly  theatrical,  is  still  ex- 
tremely interesting.   Saluting  the  great  anatomist,  and  asking 
if  all  were    well  with  him,  Harvey  answers,    somewhat  im- 
patiently as  it   seems :    ''  How  can  it,   whilst  the  Common- 
wealth is  full  of  distractions,  and   I  myself  am  still  in  the 
open  sea  ?     And  truly,"  he  continues,  "  did  I  not  find  solace 
in  my  studies,  and  a  balm  for  my  spirit  in  the  memory  of  my 
observations  of  former  years,  I  should  feel  little  desire  for 
longer  life."  (p.  145.)      Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  page  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  and  to  the  one  which  follows 
it,  for  thoughts  and  views  that  clearly  bespeak  the  greatness  of 
intellect,  the  nobleness  of  sentiment  that  distinguished  William 
Harvey.     When  Ent  proceeds  to  say  that  the  learned  world, 
aware  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  were  eagerly  looking  for 
other  works  at  his  hands,  the  fervid  genius  of  the  poet  or  dis- 
coverer still  appears  in  his  reply  :  ''  And  would  you  be  the 
man,"  said  Harvey,  smiling,  ''  who  should  recommend  me  to 
quit  the  peaceful  haven,  where  I  now  pass  my  life,  and  launch 
again  upon  the  faithless  sea  ?      You  know  full  well  what  a 
storm  my   former  lucubrations  raised.      Much    better  ia  it 
oftentimes  to  grow  wise  at  home  and  in  private,  than  by  pub- 
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lishingSSAIyDU  liave  amassed  with  infinite  labour^  to  stir  up 
tempests  that  may  rob  you  of  peace  and  quiet  for  the  rest  of 
your  days."  {p.  H7.)  By  and  by,  however,  he  produces  his 
Exercises  on  the  Generation  of  Animals^  and  though  he  makes 
many  difficulties  at  first,  lu'ging,  among  other  things,  that  the 
work  must  be  held  incomplete,  as  containing  nothing  on  the 
generation  of  insects,  Ent^  nevertheless,  prevails  in  the  end, 
and  receives  the  papers  with  full  authority,  either  speedily  to 
commit  them  to  the  press,  or  to  delay  their  publication  to 
a  future  time,  Ent  set  about  his  office  of  midwife,  as  he  has- 
it,  forthwith,  and  the  following  year  (1651)  saw  the  birth  of 
the  jvork  on  Generation. 

Physiological  science  generally  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  Harrcy's  time  to  admit  of  a  truly  great  and  enduring  work 
being  produced  on  a  sfubject  so  abstruse,  and  invohing  so 
many  particulars  as  that  of  Generation.  On  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  the  dawn  had  long  been  visible ;  Harvey 
came  and  the  sun  arose.  On  the  subject  of  animal  reproduc- 
tion, all  was  night  and  darkness  two  centuries  ago ;  and  though 
the  light  has  still  been  waxing  in  strength  since  Harvey  wrote, 
it  is  only  in  these  times  that  we  have  seen  it  brightening  into 
something  like  the  day.  In  Haney^s  time  the  very  means  and 
instniments  that  were  indispensable  to  the  investigation  were 
not  yet  known,  or  were  used  of  powers  inadequate  to  bring 
the  prime  facts  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  Harvey 
doubtless  did  as  much  as  any  man  li\ing  could  have  accom- 
plished when  he  wrote.  He  announced  the  general  truth  :  Omne 
animal  ex  ovoj  he  showed  the  cicatricula  of  the  egg  as  the 
point  where  the  reproductive  process  begins ;  he  corrected 
numerous  errors  into  which  his  master  Fabricius  had  fallen ; 
he  further  pointed  out  the  path  of  obsenation  and  experiment 
as  the  only  one  that  cotild  lead  to  satisfifictoiy  results  in  the 
investigation  of  a  subject  which  gradually  displayed  itself  b» 
one  of  natural  history  ;    and,  it  may  be  added,  by  his  wan- 
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derings  in  tlic  labyrinth  of  the  metaphysics  of  physiological 
science^  he  did  enough  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  to 
tread  such  barren  ground  again.  In  his  work  on  the  Heart 
and  Blood,  Har>'ey  had  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject 
clearly  before  him,  and  he  used  them  at  once  in  such  masterly- 
wise,  that  he  left  little  or  nothing  for  addition  either  by  himself 
or  others.  Secure  of  his  footing  here,  he  could  well  dispense 
with  ''  vital  spirits,'^ "  innate  heat,''  and  other  inscrutable  agen- 
cies, he  could  leave  "  adequate  and  efficient  causes,'^  and  other 
metaphysical  phantoms  on  one  side — it  was  physics  that  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  the  physician  was  at  home.  With  the 
information  we  now  possess,  we  sec  clearly  how  indifferently 
weaponed  was  the  physiologist  of  the  year  1647  for  encountering 
such  a  subject  as  Animal  Generation ;  a  Leeuwenhoek  and  a 
De  Graaf,  a  Spallanzani  and  a  llaighton,  a  Wolff,  a  Furkinje, 
a  Von  Bacr,  a  Valentin,  a  Rudolph  Wagner,  a  Bischoff,  and 
many  more,  had  successively  to  appear,  before  the  facts  of  the 
subject  could  be  ascertained,  and  a  ScUleiden  und  a  Schwann 
were  further  necessary  as  ultimate  interpreters  of  the  things 
obsen'cd  before  they  could  be  either  rightly  or  wholly  under- 
stood. No  wonder  then  that  The  Physiologist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, meets  us  in  the  guise  of  one  rather  puzzled  with  the  bur- 
then he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bear,  and,  contrary  to  his  former 
wont,  eking  out  the  lack  of  positive  knowledge  by  reiterated 
disquisitions  on  topics  where  certainty  is  unattainable. 

It  is  rather  curious,  moreover,  to  find  Han^ey,  in  his  work 
on  Generation,  not  entirely  escaping  the  pitfall  of  which  he 
was  so  well  aware,  and  which  he  shunned  so  successfully  in 
his  earlier  production.  In  the  work  on  the  Heart,  he  sets  out 
with  the  certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  notions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  heart  and  blood  are  untenable ;  and  thou, 
taking  Nature  for  his  guide,  his  fine  intellect  never  bnce  suffers 
him  to  stray  from  the  right  path.  In  the  book  on  Generation, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  begins  by  |)uttiug  himself  in  some  sort 
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into  the  harness  of  Aristotle,  aod  takiiig  the  bit  of  Fabricius 
between  his  teeth ;  and  then,  either  assuming  tlie  ideas  of  the 
former  as  premises,  or  those  of  the  latter  as  topics  of  discussion 
or  dissent^  he  labours  on  endeavouring  to  find  Nature  in 
harmony  with  the  Stagjrite,  or  at  variance  with  the  professor 
of  Padua^ — for,  in  spite  of  many  expressions  of  respeqt  and  de- 
ference for  his  old  master,  Harvey  evidently  deliglits  to  find 
Fabricius  in  the  wrong.  Finally,  so  possessed  is  he  by  sclio- 
lastic  ideas,  that  he  winds  up  some  of  his  opinions  upon  animal 
reproduction  by  presenting  them  in  the  shape  of  logical  syllo- 
gisms. 

The  age  of  Harvey,  then,  was  not  competent  to  produce  a 
work  on  generation,^it  was  still  an  impossible  midci taking. 
Yet  has  Harvey  written  a  remarkable  book  ;  one  that  teems 
with  interesting  observation,  and  that  presents  the  author  to 
us  in  the  character  of  the  elegant  writer,  the  scholar,  and  the 
poet  as  well  as  the  discoverer — if^  indeed,  poet  and  dis- 
coverer, though  variously  applied,  be  not  identical  terms. 
Besides  the  points  already  referred  to,  as  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  subject,  we  here  find  Harvey  anticipating 
modem  surgery,  by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  main  artery  of 
a  tumour  which  he  wished  to  extirpate,  and  so  making  its 
subsequent  removal  much  more  easy.  Here,  too,  we  find  him,  a 
centurj'  and  a  half  before  his  contemporaries,  in  the  most  rapidly 
progressive  period  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  throw-  ' 
ing  out  the  first  hint  of  the  true  use  of  the  lungs.  Hitherto  y 
the  lungs  had  been  regarded  as  sturrounding  the  heart  for  the 
piu-pose  of  ventilating  the  blood  and  tempering  or  moderating 
its  hcat^  the  heart  being  newed  as  the  focus  or  hearth  of  the 
innate  heat  ;  and  Harvey  himself  generally  uses  language  in 
harmony  with  these  ideas ;  but  in  one  instance,  the  lightning  of 
snius  giiring  him  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  he  says,  "  Air  is 
given  neither  for  the  cooling  nor  the  nutrition  of  animals  *  *  * 
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it  is   as  if  heat  were  rather  enkindled  within  the  foetus    [at 
birth]  than  repressed  by  the  influence  of  the  air/'^ 

Had  William  Har>'ey  possessed  this  idea  in  his  earlier 
years,  and  pursued  it  as  he  did  that  of  the  blood  never 
moving  in  the  veins  but  in  one  recurrent  course,  he  would 
at  least  liave  prepared  the  way  for  another  grand  discovery 
in  physiology  :  demonstrating  the  erroneousness  of  the  current 
physiological  notions  on  tlie  use  of  the  lungs,  he  would  have  led 
the  van  in  the  investigation  of  their  proper  ofl&ce ;  and,  had 
everytliing  else  permitted,  he  might  even  have  anticipated 
Joseph  £lack  in  explaining  the  source  of  animal  heat.  But 
this  was  an  impossibility  at  the  time :  chemistry,  in  Harvey's 
day,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  adepts  and  charlatans,  transmuters 
of  the  base  metals,  and  searchers  after  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life,  could  have  no  attractions  for  the  clear  in- 
tellect of  the  demonstrator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Harvey  ''did  not  care  for  chymistrey/' 
or  that  "  he  was  wont  to  speak  against  the  chymists*'  (Aubrey, 
1.  c.  p.  385) ;  this  anecdote  is  but  another  proof  of  Harvey's 
sagacity.  Har>'ey  then  could  only  show  himself  in  advance  of 
his  age  by  questioning  its  opinions  on  the  oflSce  of  the  lungs  as 
he  does;  tlie  state  of  chemical  science  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  admit  of  his  doing  more.  Harvey,  however, 
well  knew  the  vivifying  force  of  heat :  he  saw  it  the  immediate 
indispensable  agent  in  the  reproduction  of  a  linng  sentient 
being,  as  it  is  probably  employed  by  the  Creator  as  main- 
spring in  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  automatic  animal 
body. 

The  short  piece  on  the  Anatomy  of  Thomas  Park,  is  in- 
teresting in  itself;   and  in  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  Harvey's 
style  of  pathological  reasoning,  confirms  us  in  our  faith  in  the 
'  On  Generation,  p.  530. 
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great  physiologist  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
will  not  help,  how  should  the  want  of  it  avail  ? 


If  knowledge 


The  Letters  of  Great  men  generally  serve  to  make  ua  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  them  than  without  such  aid  we 
could  have  become.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  as  respects 
the  letters  that  are  written  in  the  ease  and  confidence  of 
private  friendship.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 
of  the  letters  of  this  description  that  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
Harvey  should  have  come  down  to  ns.  Tho*e  addressed  to 
Giovanni  Nardil  however,  show  us  what  an  affectionate  and 
elegant  mind  our  Haney  possessed ;  how  mindful  he  always 
appeal's  of  former  kindnesses  to  himself  and  to  those  that  were 
near  to  him  >  how  anxious  that  he  should  be  cherished  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends,  even  as  he  cherishes  them  in  Ma  own  I 

The  other  letters  we  possess  are  mostly  upon  professional 
— physiological  topics;  though  the  one  addressed  from  Nurem- 
berg to  Caspar  Hofmann  may,  perhaps,  be  held  an  exception ; 
for  in  this  letter  the  manly  and  candid  character  of  Harvey 
dLnplays  itself  conspicuously.  In  his  own  city  he  challenges 
the  Nuremberg  professor  to  the  proof,  "  If  you  would  see 
with  your  own  eyes  the  things  I  assert  of  the  circulation,  I 
promise  to  show  them  to  you  with  the  opportunity  afforded 
me."  We  have  seen  that  Harvey  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  in  his  extraordinary  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  in 
1030,  and  may  probably  have  been  one  of  the  party  of  which 
three  members  were  barbarously  murdered  on  their  way,  from 
Nuremberg  to  Ratisbon,  as  Crowne^  informs  us.  Hence  the 
solicitxide  which  Hollar,  the  artist,  who  also  accompanied  the 
ambassador,  informed  Aubrey  the  Earl  of  Arundel  expressed 
for  his  physician's  safety  :  '^For  he  woidd  still  be  making  of  ex- 
cursions into  the  woods,  making  observations  of  strange  trees, 
plants,  earths,  &«»,  and  sometimes  like  to  be  lost ;  so  that  my 

'  A  Truf  Rditioti,  &c.,  p.  46. 
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lord  ambassador  would  be  really  angry  with  him,  for  there  was 
not  only  danger  of  wild  beasts  but  of  thieves/'^ 

The  burthen  of  the  long  and  able  letter  to  Slegel,  of  Ham- 
burg, is  still  the  Circulation.  The  one  addressed  to  Morison, 
and  the  two  to  Horst,  treat  of  the  discovery  of  the  receptacu- 
lum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct  by  Pecquet.  Harvey  has  been 
held  wanting  to  his  greatness  in  having  refused  his  assent  to  the 
facts  of  the  distinct  existence  and  special  office  of  the  lympha- 
tic system.  But,  non  omnia  possumus  omnes;  Harvey  had 
his  own  work  laid  out  for  him,  and  the  lymphatic  system  was 
not  a  part  of  it.  Aselli^s  book  on  the  ^  Lacteal  Viens,*^  was 
even  pubhshed  before  Harvey's  own  Exercises  on  the  Heart 
and  Blood  had  appeared,  and  must  have  been  familiar  to  our 
physiologist ;  but  that  he  failed  to  perceive  the  import  of  that 
discovery,  and  never  inquired  particularly  into  it,  cannot  surely 
be  rightly  laid  to  him  as  a  charge ;  and  then,  when  the  newly- 
discovered  system  of  vessels  acquired  extension  from  the  re- 
searches of  Pecquet,  Rudbeck,  and  Bartholin,  Harvey  felt  that 
he  was  both  too  old  and  too  infirm  to  enter  on  the  examination 
of  so  extensive  and  delicate  an  anatomical  question.  In  entire 
consistency  with  his  noble  nature,  however,  and  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  own  opponents,  he  nowhere  formally  denies 
the  existence  of  the  new  lymphatic  vessels ;  nor  does  he  once 
oppose  the  authority  of  his  name  to  the  investigation  of  the 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  states  his  objections,  "  not  as  being 
obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  but  that  he  may  show 
what  can  readily  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  the 
new  ideas.  Nor  do  I  doubt,''  he  proceeds,  "  but  that  many 
things  now  hidden  in  the  well  of  Deraocritus,  will  by  and  by  be 
drawn  up  into  day  by  the  ceaseless  industry  of  a  coming  age."* 

'  Aubrey,  Op.  dt.  p.  384.  In  the  printed  work  the  phrase  runs  thus :  "  Not  only 
danger  of  thieves,  but  of  wild  beasts.'^  Browne's  anecdote  suggests  the  proper 
reading. 

'  De  Venis  Lacteis.  4to,  Mikn,  1622. 

»  First  Letter  to  J.  D.  Horst. 
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Tlie  letter  to  \lackvcld  was  written  the  very  year,  wiibin 
a  few  weeks  indeed,  of  hk  death.  It  is  even  touching — it  is 
in  vnin,  he  says,  to  Ms  correspondent,  that  Le  would  apply  the 
spur ;  he  has  already  felt  his  right  to  demand  his  release  from 
duty;  yet  would  he  still  be  honorably  considered  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  begs  his  fidend  Vlackveld  to  love  him 
to  the  last. 


"We  have  taken  occasion  from  time  to  time  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative,  to  glance  at  the  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution, and  also  at  the  personal  character,  of  Harvey,  prin- 
cipally by  way  of  inference  from  his  conduct  on  particidar 
occasions,  and  from  what  appciirs  in  his  writings.  Happily  wc 
have  in  addition  a  few  particulars  from  the  pen  of  a  contem- 
porary, Jolm  Aubrey,^  which,  though  perchance  they  do  not 
harmonize  in  every  respect  with  the  facts  in  his  public  life  and 
the  portrait  he  gives  us  of  himself  in  his  works,  are  neverthe- 
less extremely  interesting,  and  cannot  be  left  unnoticed  in  a 
Life  of  Harvey. 

"  In  person,"  Aubrey  informs  us,  "  Har\^ey  was  not  tall,  but 
of  the  lowe»t  stature  ;  round  faced  ;  oli vaster  (like  wainscot) 
compicxion  ;  little  eye,  round,  venr*  black,  full  of  spirit ;  his 
hair  black  as  a  raven,  hut  quite  white  20  years  before  he 
died/'  The  portrait  we  have  of  Harvey  by  Cornelius  Jansen, 
in  the  librarj'  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  well  as 
of  one,  we  presume  by  Bemmel,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
liichard  Bright,  corresponds  with  this  account :  the  tempera- 
ment is  nervous-bilious ;  the  forehead  is  compact  and  square, 
and  of  greater  width  than  usual  between  the  temples  j  the  ex- 
pression is  highly  intellectual,  contemplative,  and  manly. 

*'  In  temper/*  Aubrey  says,  "  he  was  Uke  the  rest  of  his 
brothers,  very  choleric,  and,  in  his  younger  days,  he  wore  a 
dagger,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  which  he  would  be  apt  to  draw 
*  Lctien  ami  Livct  of  finuQent  Pcnons,  2  v<yh>  ^vo,  London,  1S13. 


/ 
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out  upon  every  occasion/'  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  was 
ofiFensively,  but  merely  in  the  way  of  gesticulation^  and  to  lend 
force  to  his  words  \  for  in  his  public  and  literary  life,  Harvey 
showed  everything  but  a  choleric  nature  :  he  seems^  indeed^  at 
all  times  to  have  had  his  temper  under  entire  control.  The  way 
in  which  Harvey  himself  speaks  of  the  robbery  of  his  apartments 
and  the  destruction  of  his  papers^  has  nothing  of  bitterness  or 
acrimony  in  it.  With  the  opportunity  presenting  itself  to  him — 
as  when  he  sends  Nardi  the  books  on  the  Troubles  in  England 
— he  is  not  tempted  to  utter  even  a  splenetic  word  against 
the  party  which  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  his  friends^  and 
by  which  he  had  sufiFered  so  severely.  Harvey  was,  probably, 
a  marked  man  by  Cromwell  and  his  adherents ;.  but  had  he 
been  so  disposed  he  could  have  indulged  in  a  little  vitupera- 
tion without  risk  of  molestation.  The  government  of  England 
in  the  Protector's  time  was  still  no  tyranny. 

Harvey  appears  not  to  have  esteemed  the  fair  sex  very  highly. 
He  would  say,  that  '^  we  Europeans  knew  not  how  to  order  or 
govern  our  women,  and  that  the  Turks  were  the  only  people 
who  used  them  wisely."  But,  indeed,  if  Aubrey  may  be 
trusted,  he  did  not  think  very  much  of  mankind  in  general : 
he  >yas  wont  to  say,  that  "  man  was  but  a  great  mischievous 
baboon."  Harvey,  however,  wived  young,  and  in  his  age  he 
seems  still  to  have  thought  that  the  old  man  was  best  tended 
by  the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  not  too  far  striken  in  years.^ 

Harvey,  in  his  own  family  circle,  must  have  been  affec- 
tionate and  kind, — characteristics  of  all  his  brothers — who 
appear  as  we  have  said  to  have  lived  together  through  their 
lives  in  perfect  amity  and  peace.  But  our  Har\^ey's  sympa- 
thies were  not  limited  to  his  immediate  relatives  :  attachment, 
friendship  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  his  nature.  His  wiU 
from  first  to  last  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  humanity,  and  more 
than  one  widow  and  helpless  woman  is  there  provided  for. 
*  Vide  Aubrey,  Op.  cit.  p.  381. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  very  auxioxis  to  live  iu  the  memory  of  his 
sisters-in-law  and  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  whose  legacies  are 
mostly  given  to  the  end  that  they  may  buy  something  to  keep 

remenibrnnce  of  him.  To  Dr,  Eat  he  was  much  attached, 
id,  besides  his  bookcases,  there  are  *  five  pounds  to  buy  a  ring/ 
Dr.  Scarborough j  who  also  stood  high  in  Harvey^s  favour,  has 
his  '  silver  instruments  of  surgery  and  his  best  velvet  gown/ 

We  cannot  fancy  that  Harvey  was  at  any  time  very  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Aubrey  tells  us  that,  *'  For  twenty 
years  before  he  died,  he  took  no  earc  of  his  worldly  concerns ; 
but  his  brother  £liab|  who  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent 
manager,  ordered  all,  not  only  faithfully,  but  better  than  he 
could  have  done  for  himself."  The  effect  of  this  good  manage- 
ment was  that  Harvey  lived,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
very  easy  circumstances.  Having  no  costly  establishment  to 
maintain,  for  he  always  lived  with  one  or  other  of  his  brothers 
in  his  latter  days,  and  no  family  to  provide  for,  he  coidd  afford 
to  be  munificent,  as  we  have  »een  him,  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  at  his  death  he  is  reported  to  have  left  as 
much  as  20,000/.  to  his  faithful  steward  and  kind  brother 
Eliabj  who  always  meets  us  as  the  guardian  angel  of  our 
anatomist,  in  a  worldly  and  material  point  of  view.  Honoured 
be  the  name  and  the  memory  of  Eliab  Harvey  for  his  good 
offices  to  one  so  worthy  [ 

Though  of  competent  estate,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  trusted  by  two  sovereign  Princes  in  succession, 
Harvey  never  suffered  his  name  to  be  coupled  with  any  of 
those  lower-grade  titles  that  were  so  freely  conferred  in  the 
time  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Charles,  When  we  associate 
Harvey's  name  with  a  title  at  all,  it  is  with  the  one  he  fairly 
won  from  his  masters  of  Padua :  by  his  contemporaries  he  is 
always  spoken  of  as  Dr.  Harvey  -,  we  in  the  present  day  rightly 
class  him  with  our  Shakespeares,  and  our  Miltons,  and  speak  of 
liim  ns  Harvey,     Harvey,  indeed,  had  no  love  of  ostentation  or 
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display.  The  very  buildings  he  erected,  were  built  "at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  auspices'^  of  others. 

Harvey's  mind  was  largely  imbued  with  the  imaginative 
faculty  :  how  finely  he  brings  in  the  classical  allusion  to  "the 
Sicilian  sea,  dashing  among  the  rocks  around  Charybdis, 
hissing  and  foaming  and  tossed  hither  and  thither,^'  in  illus- 
tration of  those  who  reason  against  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  (p.  130.)  And  then  what  unbounded  confidence  he 
has  in  Nature  (p.  153),  and  how  keenly  alive  he  is  to  her 
beauties  in  every  sphere :  Nature  has  not  been  sedulous  to 
deck  out  animals  only  with  ornaments ;  she  has  further  thrown 
an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  dyes  over  the  lowly  and  insen- 
sate herbs  and  flowers,  (p.  426.) 

In  Harvey  the  religious  sentiments  appear  to  have  been 
active;  the  exordium  to  his  will  is  unusually  solemn  and 
grand.  He  also  evinces  true  and  elevated  piety  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  work  on  Generation,  and  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  his  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate agency  and  omnipotence  of  Deity.  He  appears,  with 
the  ancient  philosophers,  to  have  regarded  the  universe  and 
its  parts  as  actuated  by  a  Supreme  and  all-pervading  InteUi- 
gence.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  whose  works  were 
frequently  in  his  hands,  and  whose  religious  philosophy  he 
seems  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  adopted.  The  follow-, 
ing  beautiful  and  often-quoted  passage  of  his  favorite  author 
may  be  said  to  embody  his  ideas  on  this  subject,  as  they  appear 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  work  on  Generation : — 

**  Principio  coelum  ac  terras  camposque  llquentes, 
Lucentcmque  globum  lanse,  Titaniaque  astra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscef 

— The  heavens  and  earth,  and  ocean's  liquid  plains, 
The  moon's  bright  orb,  and  the  Titanian  stars, 
Are  fed  by  intrinsic  spirit :  deep  infused 
Through  all,  mind  mingles  with  and  actuates  the  mass. 
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Upon  tlie  purely  Deistic  notions  of  antiquity,  however,  Harvey 
unquestionably  ingrafted  the  special  faith  in  Christianity* 
In  connexion  with  tlie  subject  of  the  *'  term  utero- gestation," 
he  adduces  the  highest  recorded  examples  as  the  rule,  and 
speaks  of  '* Christ,  our  Saviour,  of  men  the  most  perfect;'*^ 
in  the  will  he  fiirther  "most  humbly  renders  his  soul  to 
Him  that  gave  it,  and  to  his  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ 
Jesus/' 

Harvey  was  very  inquisitive  into  natural  things  and  natural 
phenomena.  When  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  we 
have  seen  that  he  would  still  be  wandering  in  the  woods, 
making  observations  on  the  strange  trees  and  herbs,  and 
minerals  he  encountered.  His  industry  in  collecting  facta 
was  unwearied,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  himself  ob- 
served appears  in  every  page  of  his  writings  ;  though  we 
sometimea  meet  him  amiably  credulous  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  others, — as  in  that  instance  where  he  suffers  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  traveller's  tale  of  the  "  Genus 
humanmn  caudatum" — the  race  of  the  human  kind  with  tails.* 
Harvey  was  the  first  English  comparative  anatomist ;  in  other 
words,  he  was  the  first  physiologist  England  produced  whom 
superiority  of  natural  endowment  led  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tions between  the  meanest  and  the  highest  of  created  things, 
%(\  who  made  the  simplicity  of  structure  and  of  function  in  the 
le,  a  means  of  eiplaining  the  complexity  of  structure  and 
of  function  in  the  other*  "  Had  anatomists,*'  he  says,  "only  V 
been  as  conversant  with  the  dissection  of  the  lower  animala 
as  they  are  with  that  of  the  human  body,  many  matters  that 
have  hitherto  kept  them  in  a  perplexity  of  doubt  would,  in  I 
my  opinion,  have  met  them  freed  from  every  kind  of  difficulty /V 
(On  the  Heart,  p.  35.)  Har\'ey  makes  frequent  and  most 
effectual  use  of  his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  in  hia 
earlier  work;    and  If  the  reader  will  turn    to   the    one  on 

<  On  GeQertliottr  {»<  h29*  *  Hn  [>•  1^2. 
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Generation  (p.  ^23),  and  peruse  what  is  said  on  the  subject 
of  ^  parts  not  essential  to  the  being  of  the  individual/  and  will 
then  visit  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  he 
will  find  that  the  great  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist 
of  the  19th  century  had  a  herald  in  the  great  comparative 
anatomist  and  physiologist  of  tlie  17th  century.  Aubrey 
mentions  particularly  Harvey's  having  "  often  said  that  of  all 
the  losses  he  sustained^  no  grief  was  so  crucifying  to  him  as 
the  loss  of  his  papers  (containing  notes  of  his  dissections  of  the 
frog,  toad,  and  other  animals,)  which,  together  with  his  goods 
in  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  were  plundered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion/'  Harvey's  store  of  individual  knowledge 
must  have  been  great ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  flagged  in 
his  anxiety  to  learn  more.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Oughtred's  '  Clavis  Mathematica'  in  his  old  age,  according  to 
Aubrey,  who  found  him  ''  perusing  it,  and  working  problems 
not  long  before  he  dyed." 

Aubrey  says  "  he  understood  Greek  and  Latin  pretty  well, 
but  was  no  critique,  and  he  wrote  veiy  bad  Latin.  The 
Circuitus  Sanguinis  was,  as  I  take  it,  done  into  Latin  by  Sir 
George  Ent,  as  also  his  booke  de  Generatione  Animalium; 
but  a  little  booke,  in  12mo,  against  Riolan  (I  thinke)  wherein 
he  makes  out  his  doctrine  clearer,  was  writ  by  himself,  and  that, 
as  I  take  it,  at  Oxford."^  Aubrey,  in  his  gossiping,  is  doing 
injustice  both  to  the  scholarship  and  to  the  candour  of  Harvey. 
He  heard  or  knew  that  Harvey  wrote  an  indififerent  hand,  and 
this  forsooth  he  turns  into  writing  indifi*ercnt  Latin.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  year  1619  as  the  period  when  the  book  De 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  (Aubrey  does  not  even  know  the 
title  !)  was  written;  Ent,  bom  in  1603,  was.  then  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  and  in  all  likelihood  had  never  heard  of  Harvev's 
name;  in  1628,  when  the  work  came  forth  at  Frankfort,  he 
was  but  twenty-five,  and  scarcely  emancipated  from  the  leading 
■  Aubrey,  I.  c.  p.  383. 
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strings  of  his  instructors.  The  Exercises  to  Riolan,  whicli 
Aubrey  cites  as  a  specimen  of  IIarve}^s  own  latlnity,  are  at 
L  leuat  a?i  well  written  as  tlie  Exercises  on  the  Heart.  And  then 
I  our  authority  evidently  speaks  at  random  in  regard  to  the 
I  time  and  place  when  these  Exercises  wei*c  composed,  Harvey 
^^kever  resided  at  Oxford  after  10  4G,  and  Riolan^s  Encliciridium 
■  Anatoinicum,  to  which  Harvej^s  Two  Exercises  were  an  answer, 
did  not  appear  till  IG 18 !  IIar\ey^»  reply  could  not  have  been 
written  by  anticipation.  It  came  out  at  Cambridge  the  year 
after  Riolan's  work — iu  1CI9. 

With  regard  to  the  work  on  Generation,  again^  had  Ent 
received  it  in  English  and  turned  it  into  Latin,  this  fact 
would  certainly  have  been  stated  j  whereas,  there  is  only 
the  information  that  he  played  the  midwife's  part,  and  oi^cr- 
looked  the  press.  More  than  this,  from  what  Ent  sfiys,  it  is 
evident  that  the  printer  worked  from  Harvey's  own  MS. 
"As  our  author  writes  a  bad  hand/'  says  Ent,  "which  no 
one  without  practice  'can  easily  read,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  prevent  the  printer  committing  any  very  grave  blunders 
through  this, — a  point  which,  I  observe,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  a  small  work  of  his  (The  Exercitatio 
ad  Kiolanuni)  which  lately  appeared.*^  ^  Harvey  was  a  man  of 
the  most  liberal  education,  and  lived  in  an  age  when  every 
an  of  liberal  education  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with 
c  at  leasts  if  not  always  with  elegance.  Haney's  Latin  is 
generally  c»^,  often  elegant,  and  not  unfrequently  copious  and 
imaginative ;  he  never  seems  to  feel  in  the  least  fettered  by 
the  language  he  is  u^iiig. 

Harvey,  if  eager  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  was  also 

ready  at  all  times  to  communicate  what   he  knew,  "  and,"  as 

Aubrey  has  it,  "  to  instruct  any  thiit  were  modest  and  respectful 

to  hira.   In  order  to  my  journey  (I  was  at  that  time  bound  for 

*  Bpiflle  Dedicatory  to  ifae  work  on  Gcnerfttion, 

/ 
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Italy)  he  dictated  to  me  what  to  see,  what  company  to  keep, 
what  bookes  to  read,  how  to  manage  my  studies — in  shorty  he 
bid  me  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  read  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Avicenna,  and  did  call  the  Neoteriqucs  s — t-breeches/'^ 

Harvey  was  not  content  merely  to  gather  knowledge;  he 
digested  and  arranged  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculties 
which  compare  and  reason.  '^  He  was  always  very  contem- 
plative,^^ pursues  Aubrey,  ^'  and  was  wont  to  frequent  the 
leads  of  Cockaine-house,  which  his  brother  Eliab  had  bought, 
having  there  his  several  stations  in  regard  to  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  for  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy.  At  the  house  at 
Combe,  in  Surrey,^'  which,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been 
purchased  of  Mr.  Cockaine,  as  well  as  the  mansion  in  the  city, 
'^  he  had  caves  made  in  the  ground,  in  which  he  delighted  in 
the  summer  time  to  meditate.  He  also  loved  darkness,"  telling 
Aubrey,  "  'that  he  could  then  best  contemplate.*  His  thoughts 
working,  would  many  times  keep  him  from  sleeping,  in  which 
case  his  way  was  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  walk  about  his 
chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  he  was  pretty  cool,  and  then  return 
to  his  bed  and  sleep  very  comfortably."  He  treated  the  prin- 
cipal bodily  ailment  with  which  he  was  afflicted  (gout)  some- 
what in  the  same  manner.  The  fever  of  the  mind  being 
subdued  by  the  application  of  cold  air  to  the  body  at  large, 
the  fever  in  the  blood,  induced  by  gout,  was  abated  by  the  use  of 
cold  water  to  the  aflFected  member :  "  He  would  then  sitt  with 
his  legges  bare,  though  it  were  frost,  on  the  leads  of  Co; kaine- 
house,  putt  them  into  a  paylc  of  water  till  he  was  almost 
dead  with  cold,  and  betake  himself  to  his  stove,  and  so  ^twas 
gone.'*  2 

Harvey,  besides  being  physician  to  the  king  and  household, 
held  the  same  responsible  situation  in  the  families  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  nobles  and  men  of  eminence 
•  Aubrey,  p.  383.  «  Ibid.,  p.  384. 
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of  his  time — among  others  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon^ 
whom,  Aubrey  informs  us,  "  he  esteemed  much  for  his  witt 
and  style,  but  would  not  allow  to  be  a  great  philosopher- 
Said  he  to  mc, '  lie  writer  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor' 
— speaking  in  derision."  Harvey's  penetration  never  failed 
him :  the  philosopher  of  fact  cared  not  for  the  philosopher  of 
prescription ;  he  who  was  dealing  with  the  Thing?*  and»  through 
his  own  inherent  powers,  exhibiting  the  Rule,  thought  little  of 
hira  who  was  at  work  upon  abstractions,  and  who  only  incul- 
cated the  Rule  firom  the  use  which  he  saw  others  making  of  it. 
Bacon  h*is  many  admirers,  but  there  are  not  wanting  some  in 
these  present  times  who  hold,  with  his  illustrious  contemporary, 
that  "  he  wrote  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor." 

Harvey  was  also  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of  letters  and 
science  of  his  age — with  Hobhes,  Drydcn,  Cowley,  Boyle,  and 
the  rest.  Dry  den,  in  his  metrical  epistle  to  Dr.  Charleton, 
has  these  Unes,  of  no  great  merit  or  significance  r — 


"  The  circUng  itrcanis  once  thought  but  pools  of  blood, 
(Whetiier  life's  fuel  or  the  bocl)**  food,) 
From  d*rk  obtivion  Hjirrcy^i  name  shall  save." 

Cowley  is  more  happy  in  his  ode  on  Dr.  Harvey : — 

"Thn*  Harvey  lought  for  Inith  in  Trulh*8  own  book 
— Creation — whldi  by  God  hiinself  was  writj 
And  widely  thought  *t^iis  fit 
Not  to  read  comments  only  upon  it. 

But  nn  tb*  original  itself  to  look. 
MethJnks  In  Art**  grrat  circle  olbera  ataiid 
LockM  up  together  liAnd  in  hand  : 

Every  one  leads  as  be  U  led, 

Tlie  wime  bgre  path  tliey  treads 
A  dance  like  that  of  F«inr>j,  a  fantjutic  round, 
With  neither  change  of  motion  nor  of  grounds 

Hid  ilarvcy  to  thii  road  confttied  bli  wit, 

HU  noble  circle  of  Ibe  blood  hafl  been  unlmdden  yet," 

Cowley   and   Harvey  must  often  have  encountered  ;  both 
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had  the  confidence  of  the  king,  but  in  very  different  ways : 
Cowley  lent  himself  to  the  privacies  and  intrigues  of  tlie  royal 
family  and  its  adherents,  for  whom  he  even  consented  to  play  the 
base  part  of  spy  upon  their  opponents.  He  was  also  the  cypher- 
letter  writer,  and  the  dccypherer  of  the  royal  correspondence, 
and  thus  mixed  up  with  all  the  littlenesses  of  the  court  party, 
by  whom  he  must  have  been,  as  matter  of  course,  despised,  as 
he  was  subsequently  neglected.  Hanxy  was  a  man  of  another 
stamp,  composed  of  a  different  clay ;  and  it  gives  us  a  high 
sense  of  his  independence  and  true  nobility  of  nature  that  in 
the  midst  of  faction  and  intrigue,  he  is  never  found  associated 
with  aught  that  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  in  his  best 
estate.  The  war  of  party  and  the  work  of  destruction  might 
be  going  on  around ;  Harvey,  under  a  hedge,  and  within  reach 
of  shot,  was  cooly  engaged  with  his  book,  or  in  the  chamber 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the 
mysteries  of  Generation. 

Harvey  appears  to  have  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  power  of  persuading  and  conciliating  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life  we 
hear  nothing  either  of  personal  enemies  or  personal  enmities ; 
"Man''  he  says  "comes  into  the  world  naked  and  unarmed,  as 
if  nature  had  destined  him  for  a  social  creature  and  ordained 
that  he  should  live  under  equitable  laws  and  in  peace;  as  if  she 
had  desired  that  he  should  be  guided  by  reason  rather  than  be 
driven  by  force.''^  The  whole  of  the  opposition  to  his  new 
A-iews  on  the  circulation  was  got  up  at  a  distance ;  all  within 
his  own  sphere  were  of  his  way  of  thinking.  His  brethren 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  appear  to  have  revered  him. 
The  congregated  fellows  must  have  risen  to  their  feet  by 
common  consent  as  he  came  among  them  on  the  memorable 
occasion  after  they  had  elected  him  their  president. 

'  On  Generation,  p.  425. 
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Among  other  tastes  or  habits  which  Harvey  had,  Aubrey 
iuforms  n»  that  'Mie  was  wont  to  drink  coffee,  which  he  and 
Ills  brother  Eliab  did  before  ctjffee -houses  were  iu  fashion  in 
London/'*  This  wa«  probably  a  cherished  taste  with  Harvey. 
In  his  will  he  makes  a  special  reservation  of  hia  "  coffcy-pot/' 
— his  niece  Mary  West  and  her  daughter  have  all  his  phite  ex- 
cept this  precious  utensil^  which,  with  the  residue,  he  evidently 
desired  should  descend  to  his  brother  Eliab  as  a  memorial 
doubtless  of  the  pleasure  they  had  often  enjoyed  together 
over  its  contents — the  brewage  from  the  *  sober  berry/ 

In  visiting  his  patients,  Harvey  "  rode  on  horseback  with  a 
foot-cloath,  his  men  following  on  foot,  as  the  Aisliion  then  was, 
which  WHS  Teiy  decent,  now  quite  discontinued.  The  judges 
rode  also  with  their  foot-cloathcs  to  Westminster  Hall,  whijiih 
ended  at  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  would  have  revived  it,  but 
several  of  the  judges  being  old  and  ill  horscmeu  would  not 
agree  to  it/'* 

Har\'ey  appears  to  have  preserved  his  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  very  last.  Aubrey,  as  we  have  seen,  found  the  anato- 
mist penising  Oughtred's  '  Clavis  Mathcmatica/  and  working 
the  problems  not  long  before  he  died  ;  and  the  registers  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  further  assure  us  that  Harvey,  when 
very  far  stricken  in  years,  still  lost  little  or  nothing  of  his  old 
activity  of  mind.  He  continued  to  deliver  his  lectures  till 
within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  bis  friend  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  and  he  never  failed  at 
the  comitia  of  tlie  college  when  anything  of  moment  waa 
under  consideration. 

Accumulating  years,  however,  and  repeated  attacks  of  gout, 
to  which  Harvey  had  long  been  a  martyr,  at  lengtli  asserted 
their  mastery  over  the  declining  body,  and  \\'illiam  Harvey, 
the  great  in  intellect,  the  noble  in  nature,  finally  ceased  to  be, 

'  Op,  cit   ft  3HI  '  Awlircy.  ib.  p*  386* 
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on  the  3d  of  June^  1657^  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
About  ten  o^dock  in  the  mornings  as  Aubrey  tells  us,  on 
attempting  to  speak^  he  found  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
utterance^  that^  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  he  had  the 
dead  pfdsy  in  his  tongue.  He  did  not  lose  his  other  fiEunilties, 
however ;  but  knowing  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent 
for  his  nephews,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  some  token  of  re- 
membrance,— his  watch  to  one,  his  signet  ring  to  another, 
and  so  on.  He  farther  made  signs  to  Sambroke,  his  apothe- 
cary, to  let  him  blood  in  the  tongue ;  but  this-  did  little  or  no 
good,  and  by  and  by,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  stricken,  he  died;  "the  palsy/^  as  Aubrey  has  it,  "giving 
him  an  easy  passport.''^ 

.The  funeral  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  body 
being  attended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  by  a  long  train 
of  his  friends  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  remains 
were  finally  deposited  "in  a  vault  at  Hempstead,  in  Essex, 
which  his  brother  Eliab  had  built ;  lie  was  Inpt  in  lead,  and  on 
his  breast,  in  great  letters,  his  name — Dr.  William  Harvey, 
*  *  *  I  was  at  his  funeral,^^  continues  Aubrey,  "  and 
lielpt  to  carry  him  into  the  vault. ^^  And  there,  at  this  hour,  he 
lies,  the  lead  that  laps  him  little  changed,  and  showing  indis- 

'  Anbrcy  g:ives  a  positive  denial  to  "  the  scandall  that  ran  strongly  against  him 
(Harvey),  viz.  that  he  made  himself  away,  to  put  himself  out  of  his  paine,  by 
opium."  Aubrey  proceeds:  "The  scandall  aforesaid  is  from  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough's saying, that  he  (IIar\ey)  had,  towards  his  latter  end,  a  preparation  of 
opium  and  I  know  not  what,  which  he  kept  in  his  study  to  take  if  occasion  should 
serve,  to  ])ut  him  out  of  his  paine,  and  which  Sir  Charles  promised  to  give  bim. 
This  1  believe  to  l)e  true ;  but  do  not  at  all  believe  that  he  really  did  give  it  him. 
The  palsey  did  give  him  an  easie  passeport.''  (1.  c.  p.  385.) 

Harvey,  if  he  meditated  anything  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  would  not  be  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  even  a  strong-minded  man  shrinking  from  a  struggle 
which  he  knows  must  prove  hopeless,  from  which  there  is  no  issue  but  one.  Nature, 
as  the  physician  knows,  does  often  kill  the  body  by  a  very  lingering  and  painful  pro- 
cess. In  liis  practice  he  is  constantly  required  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  unhappy 
sufferer.  In  his  own  case  he  may  sometimes  wish  to  shorten  it.  Such  requests  as 
Har\ey  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  to  Scarborough,  are  frequently  enough  prt- 
ferred  to  medical  men :  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  never  granted. 
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tinctly  the  outline  of  the  form  within ;  for  he  lies  not  in  an 
ordinary  coffin,  but  the  cerements  that  surround  the  body 
immediately  invested  in  their  turn  by  the  lead. 

So  lived,  so  died  one  of  the  great  men  whom  God,  in 
virtue  of  his  eternal  laws,  bids  to  appear  on  earth  from  time 
to  time  to  eiriighten,  and  to  ennoble  mankind.^ 

'  On  the  Tablet  placed  in  Hempstead  church  to  Harvey's  memory  are  inscribed 
these  words : 

GULIELMUS  HARVEIUS, 

Cui  tarn  colendo  Nomini  assurgunt  omnes  Academiae ; 

Qui  diutumum  sanguinis  motum 

Post  tot  annonim  MiUia, 

Primus  invenit ; 

Orbi  salutem,  sibi  immortalitatem 

Consequutus. 

Qui  ortum  et  generationem  Animalium  solus  omnium 

A  Pseudo-philosophi&  liberavit. 

Cui  debet 

Quod  sibi  innotuit  humanum  Genus,  seipsam  Mediciua. 

Sereniss.  Mi^estat.  Jacobi  et  Carolo  Britanniarum 

Monarchis  Archiatrus  et  charissimus. 

Collcgii  Med.  Lond.  Anatomes  et  Chirurgis  Professor 

Assiduus  et  felicissimus : 

Quibus  illustrem  construxit  Bibliothecam, 

Suoque  dotavit  et  ditavit  Patrimonio. 

Tandem 

Post  triumphales 

Contemplando,  sanando,  inveniendo 

Sudores, 

Varias  domi  forisque  statuas, 

Quum  totura  circuit  Microcosmura; 

Medicime  Doctor  et  Medicorum, 

Improles  obdormivit, 

III  Junii  anno  salutis  cioioclvii,  i£tat.  LXXX. 

Annorum  et  Famae  satur. 


TIIE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF 
WILLIAM  HARVEY,  M.D. 


Ejelractcd  frt/m  the  Uttjisiry  of  tht  Prerogatwe  Court 
of  Canterbury. 

In  the  name;  uf  tke  Almighty  and  Eteroal  God  Aineu  I 
William  Harvki'  of  London  Doctor  of  Physickc  doe  by 
these  presents  make  and  ordainc  this  my  last  Will  and  testa- 
ment in  manner  and  forme  following  Revoking  hereby  all 
former  and  other  wills  and  testaments  whatsoever  Imprimis 
I  doe  most  humbly  render  my  soulc  to  Him  that  gave  it 
and  to  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Je^^us  and  my 
Ijodic  to  the  Earth  to  be  buried  at  the  discretion  of  my 
executor  herein  after  named  Tlie  personall  estate  which 
at  the  time  of  my  decease  I  uhalbe  in  any  way  possessed  of 
either  in  Law  or  eqnitie  be  it  in  goods  householdstufle  readie 
moneys  dcbtt  duties  arrearages  of  rents  or  any  other  wayes 
whatsoever  and  whereof  I  shall  not  by  this  present  will  or  by 
some  Codicill  to  he  hereunto  annexed  make  a  particular  gift 
and  disposition  T  doe  after  my  debts  Funerails  and  Legacies 
paid  and  discharged  give  and  bequeath  the  same  vnto  my 
loving  brother  Mr.  Eliab  HaiTey  merchant  of  London  whomc 
I  make  Executor  of  this  my  hist  will  and  testament  And 
whereas  I  have  lately  purchased  ccrtaine  lauds  in  North- 
amptonshire or  thereabouts  commonly  knowne  ]>y  the  name 
of  0]ion  grounds  and  formally  belonging  vnto  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  ccrtaine  other  grounils  in  Leicesteraliire  eotn- 
monly  called  or  knowne  by  tlie  name  of  Baron  Parke  and 
iH>mctime    heretofore    belonging    vnto    Sir    Henry    HastingH 
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Knight  both  which  purchases  were  made  in  the  name  of 
several  persons  nominated  and  trusted  by  me  and  by  two 
several!  deeds  of  declaracon  vnder  the  hands  and  seales  of  all 
persons  any  waye  parties  or  privies  to  the  said  trusts  are 
declared  to  be  first  vpou  trust  and  to  the  intent  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  enioye  all  the  rents  and  profits  and  the 
benefit  of  the  coUatcrall  securitie  during  my  life  and 
from  and  after  my  decease  Then  upon  trust  and  for 
the  benefit  of  such  j)erson  and  persons  and  of  and  for  such 
estate  and  estates  and  Interests  And  for  raysing  and  pay- 
ment of  such  summe  and  summes  of  Money  Rents  Charges 
Annuities  and  yearly  payments  to  and  for  such  purposes  as 
from  time  to  time  by  any  >vriting  or  writings  to  be  by  me 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  Two  or  more  credible 
witncs!>es  or  by  ray  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  should 
declare  limit  direct  or  appoint  And  further  in  trust  that 
the  said  ^Manners  and  lands  and  cverie  part  thereof  together 
with  the  Collaterall  securitie  should  be  assigned  conveyed  and 
assured  vnto  such  persons  and  for  suche  Estates  as  the  same 
should  by  me  be  limited  and  directed  charged  and  chargeable 
nevcrtheles  \\ith  all  Annuities  rents  and  summes  of  money 
by  me  limited  and  appointed  if  any  such  shalb^  And  in  de- 
fault of  such  appointment  then  to  Eliab  Harvey  his  heires 
executors  and  Assigues  or  to  such  as  he  or  they  shall  nominate 
as  by  the  said  two  deeds  of  declaracon  both  of  them  bearing 
date  the  tenth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one 
Thousand  sLxe  hundred  Fiftie  and  one  more  at  large  it  doth 
appeare  I  doe  now  hereby  declare  limit  direct  and  appoint 
that  with  all  convenient  speed  after  my  decease  there  shalbe 
raised  satisfied  and  paid  these  sevcrall  summes  of  money 
Rents  Charges  and  Annuities  herein  after  expressed  and 
likewise  all  such  other  summes  of  Money  Rents  Charges  or 
Annuities  which  at  any  time  hereafter  in  any  Codicill  to  be 
hereunto  annexed  shall  happen  to    be   limited  or  expressed 
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And  first  I  appoint  so  miich  moucy  to  be  raised  and  laid 
out  vpon  that  bnilding  which  I  have  already  hegun  to  erect 
within  the  Collcdgc  of  Physicians  in  London  as  will  serine  to 
finish  the  same  according  to  the  desire  already  made  Item 
I  give  and  beqaeath  vnto  my  lo  sister  in  Law  Mrs  Eliab 
Harvey  one  hundred  pounds  to  buy  something  to  keepe  in 
remembrance  of  me  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Mary  Pratt 
all  that  Linnen  householdsluffe  and  furniture  wliich  t  have 
at  Coome  neere  Croydon  for  the  vse  of  Will  Foulkes  and  to 
whom  his  keeping  shalbe  assigned  after  her  death  or  before 
me  at  any  time  Item  I  give  vnto  ray  Niece  Miiry  Weat 
and  her  daughter  Amy  West  halfe  the  Linnen  I  shall  leave 
at  London  in  my  cheats  and  Chambers  together  with  all  my 
phite  excepting  my  Coffey  pot  Item  I  give  to  my  lo 
rater  Eliab  all  the  other  halfe  of  my  Linnen  which  I  shall 
leave  behind  me  Item  1  give  to  my  lo  sister  Daniell  at 
Jiambeth  and  to  everie  one  of  her  children  severally  the 
ae  of  fiftie  pouudss  Item  I  give  to  my  lo  Coosin  Mr 
Hencagc  Finch  for  his  paines  counsell  and  advice  about  the 
jntrixTug  of  this  ray  will  one  hundred  pounds  Item  I 
^ve  to  all  my  little  Godchildren  Nieces  and  Nephews  seve* 
rally  to  cveritt  one  Fiftie  pounda  Item  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  towiie  of  Foulkestone  where  I  was  borne  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  bestowed  by  the  advice  of  the  Mayor  thereof 
and  ray  Kxecutor  for  the  best  vse  of  the  poore  Item  I  give 
to  the  poorc  of  Christ  hospital!  in  Smithfield  thirtie  pounds 
Item  I  give  to  Will  Harvey  ray  godsonne  the  sonne  of  my 
brother  Mich  Harvey  deceased  one  hundred  pounds  and  to  his 
brother  Michaell  Fiftie  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew 
Tho  CuUcn  and  his  children  one  hundred  pounds  and  to  his 
brother  my  godsonne  Will  CuUen  one  hundred  poimds  Item 
I  pve  to  my  Nephew  Jhon  Harvey  the  sonne  of  my  lo 
brother  Tho  Ilnney  deceased  two  hundred  pounds  Item  I 
give  to  my  Sfrvnnt   .fuliii  Rahv    for    lii^    diii^rcncc   \i\    my  scr- 
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vice  and  sicknesse  twentie  pounds  And  to  Alice  Gurth  my 
Servant  Tenne  pounds  over  and  above  what  I  am  already 
owing  unto  her  by  my  bill  which  was  her  mistresses  legacie 
Item  I  give  among  the  poor  children  of  Amy  Kigdon 
daughter  of  my  lo  vncle  Mr  Tho  Halke  twentie  pounds  Item 
among  other  my  poorest  kindred  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
distributed  at  the  appointment  of  my  Executor  Item  I  give 
among  the  servants  of  my  sister  Dan  at  my  Funeralls  Five 
pounds  And  likewise  among  the  servants  of  my  Nephew 
Dan  Har\'ey  at  Coome  as  much  Item  I  give  to  my  Cousin 
Mary  Tomes  Fifty  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  lo  Friend 
Mr  Prestwood  one  hundred  pounds  Item  I  give  to  everie 
one  of  my  lo  brother  Eliab  his  sonnes  and  daughters  severally 
Fiftie  pounds  apiece  AH  which  legacies  and  gifts  aforesaid 
are  chiefly  to  buy  something  to  keepe  in  remembrance  of  me 
Item  I  give  among  the  servants  of  my  brother  Eliab  which 
shalbc  dwelling  with  him  at  the  time  of  my  decease  tenne 
pounds  Furthermore  I  give  and  bequeath  vnto  my  Sister 
Eliabs  Sister  Mrs  Coventrey  a  widowe  during  her  natural  life 
the  yearly  rent  or  summe  of  twentie  poimds  Item  I  give  to 
my  Niece  Mary  West  during  her  naturall  life  the  yearly  rent 
or  summe  of  Fortie  pounds  Item  I  give  for  the  vse  and 
behoofe  and  better  ordering  of  Will  Foulkos  for  and  during 
the  term  of  his  life  vnto  my  Niece  Mary  Pratt  the  yearly 
rent  of  tenne  pounds  which  summe  if  it  happen  my  said 
Niece  shall  dye  before  him  I  desire  may  be  paid  to  them  to 
whome  his  keeping  shalbe  appointed  Item  I  will  that  the 
twentie  pounds  which  I  yearly  allowe  him  my  brother  Galen 
Browne  may  be  continued  as  a  legacie  from  his  sister  during 
his  naturall  life  Item  I  will  that  the  payments  to  Mr 
Samuel  Fentons  children  out  of  the  profits  of  Buckholt 
Lease  be  orderly  performed  as  my  dccre  deceased  lo  wife  gave 
order  so  long  as  that  lease  shall  stand  good  Item  I  give 
vnto  Alice  Garth  during  her  naturall  life  the  yearly  rent  or 
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sTinimc  of  twentie  pounds  Item  To  John  Raby  during  his 
uHturall  lifu  sixteene  pounds  yearly  rent  All  wliicli  yearly 
rcuts  or  *«ummes  to  be  paid  halfe  yearly  at  the  two  most 
vsunll  {ewiia  in  tlie  yeare  viz  Michaelmas  and  our  Lady  day 
without  any  deduction  for  or  by  reason  of  any  manner  of 
taxes  to  be  any  way  hereafter  imposed  The  first  payment  of 
all  the  said  rents  or  Ajinuities  respectively  to  beg^nne  at  such 
of  those  feasts  which  shall  first  happen  next  after  my  decease 
Thus  I  give  the  remainder  of  my  laodft  vnto  my  lo  brother  Eliab 
and  his  heire^i  All  ray  legacies  and  gifts  &c.  being  perform- 
ed and  discharged  Touching  my  bookes  and  householdatulTe 
Pictures  and  apparell  of  which  1  have  not  already  disposed  I 
give  to  the  Colledge  of  Physicians  all  my  bookes  and  papers  and 
my  beat  Persia  long  Carpet  and  my  blue  sattin  irabroyedyed 
Cushion  one  puire  of  brasse  Andirons  with  fireshovell  and 
ungues  of  brasse  for  the  ornament  of  the  meeting  roome  I 
Ive  erected  for  that  pui'pase  Item  I  give  my  velvet  gowue 
to  my  lo  friend  Mr  Doctor  Scarbrough  desiring  him  and  my 
lo  friend  Mr  Doctor  Ent  to  looke  over  those  scattered  rem- 
nant of  my  poore  Librarie  and  what  bookes  pa[)e»*8  or  rare 
colkciionJi  they  shall  thinke  fit  to  present  to  the  Colledge  and 
the  rcttt  to  be  Sold  and  with  the  money  buy  better  And  for 
their  paines  I  give  to  Mr  Doctor  Ent  all  the  presses  and  shelves 
he  please  to  make  use  of  and  five  pounds  to  buy  him  a  ring 
to  keepe  or  wejire  in  remembrance  of  me  And  to  Doctor 
Scarbrough  All  my  little  silver  in»truuient:»  of  surgerie  Item 
1  give  all  my  Chamber  furniture  tables  bed  bedding  hangings 
which  I  have  at  Lambeth  to  my  Sister  Dan  and  her  daughter 
Sanih  And  all  that  at  London  to  my  lo  Sister  Eliab  and 
her  daughter  or  my  godsonne  Eliab  as  she  ahall  appoint 
Lastly  I  desire  my  executor  to  assigne  over  the  cinitode  of 
Will  Fowkes  after  the  death  of  my  Niece  Mar>'  Pratt  if 
Bihe  happen  to  dye  before  him  vnto  the  Sister  uf  the  naid 
William  ujv  Niece  Mnrv  West      Thus  T  have  fi ni.Hhtnl  nn  hi^l 
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Will  in  three  pages  two  of  them  written  with  own  hand  and 
my  name  subscribed  to  everie  one  with  my  hand  and  seal  to 
the  last 

Will  Harvey 

Signed  sealed  and  published  as  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  me  William  Harvey  In  the  presence  of  us  Edward 
Bering  Henneage  Finch  Richard  Flud  Francis  Finche 
Item  I  have  since  written  a  Codicill  with  my  owne  hand 
in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  added  hereto  with  my  name  thereto 
subscribed  and  my  seale. 

Item  I  will  that  the  sumes  and  charges  here  specified  be 
added  and  annexed  vnto  my  last  will  and  testament  published 
heretofore  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Edward  Bering  and  Mr 
Henneage  Finch  and  others  and  as  a  Codicill  by  my  Executor 
in  like  manner  to  be  performed  whereby  I  will  and  bequeath 
to  John  Benn  sonne  of  Vincent  Denne  the  summe  of  thirtie 
pounds.  Item  to  my  good  friend  Mr  Tho  Hobbs  to  buy 
something  to  keepe  in  remembrance  of  me  tenne  pounds  and 
to  Mr  Kennersley  in  like  manner  twcntie  pounds  Item  what 
moneys  shalbe  due  to  me  from  Mr  Hen  Thompson  his  fees 
being  discharged  I  give  to  my  friend  Mr  Prestwood  Item 
what  money  is  of  mine  viz  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  my  Cosin  Rigdon  I  give  halfe  thereof  to  him  towards  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  and  the  other  halfe  to  be  given  to  Mrs 
Coventrey  for  her  sonne  Walter  when  he  shall  come  of  yeares 
and  for  vse  my  Cosin  Rigdon  giving  securitie  I  would  he 
should  pay  none  Item  what  money  shalbe  due  to  me  and 
Alice  Garth  my  servant  on  a  pawne  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Prestwood  I  will  after  my  decease  shall  all  be  given  my  said 
servant  for  her  diligence  about  me  in  my  siknesse  and  service 
both  interest  and  principall  Item  if  in  case  it  so  fall  out 
that  my  good  friend  Mrs  Coventrey  during  her  widowhood 
shall  not  dyet  on  freecost  with  my  brother  or  Sister  Eliab 
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icn  1  will  atid  bequcwth  to  her  one  hundred  marke 
mrlv  diiring  her  widowhood  Item  I  will  and  bequeath  to 
mj'  loving  Cosin  Mr  Heuneiige  Fiueh  (more  than  heretofore) 
to  be  for  my  godi^onne  Will  Finche  one  hundred  pounds 
Item  I  will  and  bequeath  yearly  duriug  her  life  a  rent  of 
tldrtie  (K)unds  vnto  Mrs  Jane  Nevason  Widdowe  in  case  she 
shall  not  prcfcrre  her  aclfe  in  marriage  to  be  paid  quarterly 
by  even  porcons  the  first  to  beginn  at  Christiniis  Aiichaelnias 
or  Lady  day  or  Midsummer  which  first  happens  after  my 
Item  I  give  to  my  Goddaughter  Mrs  Eliz  Glover 
»ht0r  of  my  Cosin  Toorae«  the  yearly  rent  of  tenne  poimda 
from  my  decease  vnto  the  end  of  five  years  Item  to  her 
hftither  Mr  Kich  Toomeji  thirty  pounds  as  a  legacie  Item  I 
pvc  to  John  CuUen  aonne  of  TIio  CuUen  deceased  ?di  wliat  I 
have  formerly  given  his  father  and  more  one  hundred  pounds 
Item  I  will  that  what  1  have  bequeathed  to  my  Niece  Mary 
West  be  given  to  her  husband  my  Cosin  Rob  West  for  his 
daughter  Amy  West  Item  what  should  have  bene  to  ray 
Sinter  Dull  deceased  I  wiU  be  given  my  lo  Niece  her  daughter 
iu  Law  Item  I  give  my  Cosin  Mrs  Mary  Ranton  fortie 
poatids  to  buy  something  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  me 
llem  to  my  nephews  MiehaeU  and  Will  the  sonnes  of  my 
brother  Mich  one  hundred  pounds  to  either  of  them  Item 
all  the  forniturc  of  my  chamber  and  all  the  hangings  I  give 
to  my  gud^onne  Mr  Eliab  Harvey  at  his*  marriage  and  all  my 
red  damajike  furniture  and  plate  to  my  Cosin  Mary  Harvey 
ItaD  I  give  my  best  velvet  gowne  to  Doctor  Scarbrowe. 

Will  Harvey. 


Mcmoraudom  that  upon  Simday  the  twentie  eighth  day 
of  December  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  sixe 
bundred  fiftic  sixc  I  did  againe  peruse  my  last  will  which 
acrly  conteined   three   pages    and    hath    now   this  fourth 

|e   added    lu  it      And    1    doe    now    this    pre^cut    Sunday 
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December  28  1656  publish  and  declare  these  foure  pages 
whereof  the  three  last  are  written  with  my  owne  hand  to  be 
my  last  will  In  the  presence  of  Henneage  Finch  John  Raby. 

This  wiLL  with  the  Codicill  annexed  was  proved  at  London 
on  the  second  day  of  May  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one 
Thousand  six  hundred  fiftie  nine  before  the  Judge  for  probate 
of  wills  and  granting  Adcons  lawfully  authorized  By  the  oath 
of  Eliab  Harvey  the  Brother  and  sole  executor  therein  named 
To  whom  Administracon  of  all  and  singular  the  goods  Chattells 
and  debts  of  the  said  "deceased  was  granted  and  committed  He 
being  first  swome  truely  to  administer.^ 

Chas.  Dyneley  1 

T         ,  '  Deputy 

John  Iggulden    /     ^    "^ 

W.  F.  GosTL.Ncr^"'^'''' 


'  The  will  of  Ilarvey  is  without  date.  But  was  almost  certainly  made  some  time 
in  the  course  of  1652.  He  speaks  of  certain  deeds  of  declaration  bearing  date  the 
10th  of  July,  1651 ;  and  he  provides  money  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  which 
he  has  "  already  begun  to  erect  within  the  College  of  Physicians."  Now  these  struc- 
tures were  finished  in  the  early  part  of  1653.  The  will  was,  therefore,  written 
between  July  1651,  and  Febraruy  1653.  The  codicil  is  also  undated  :  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  was  added  shortly  before  Sunday  the  28th  of  December  1656,  the 
day  on  which  Harvey  reads  over  the  whole  document  and  formally  declares  and 
publishes  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Henneage 
Finch,  and  his  faithful  servant  John  Raby. 


AN  ANATOMICAL  DISQUISITION 


MOTION  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  IN  ANIMALS. 


KtSIO   OP   GftftAT    nUrTAlV,    FRANClt,    AKf»    tUMLAMU^ 

D%wittiDm%  or  TUB  faith. 


MoaT  ILLUSTRIOUS  pRINCE  ! 

The  beart  of  animabi  ia  the  foundation  of  their  life,  the 

mwereign  of  everything  within  them^  the  sun  of  their  micro- 

a,  that  upon  which  all  growth  depends,  from  which  all 

rer  proceeds.  The  King,  in  like  manner,  is  the  foundation 
of  his  kingdom,  the  sun  of  the  world  around  him,  the  heart 
of  the  repubhc,  the  fountain  whence  all  power,  all  grace  doth 
flow.  "WTiat  I  have  here  written  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  I 
lai  the  more  emboldened  to  present  to  your  Majesty,  according 
to  tlie  custom  of  the  present  age,  because  almost  aU  things 
lutmin  are  done  after  human  examples,  and  many  things  in  a 
King  are  after  the  pattern  of  the  heart*  The  knowledge  of 
hk  hearty  therefore,  will  not  be  useless  to  a  Prince,  as  embracing 
a  kind  of  Divine  example  of  his  functions, — and  it  has  still  been 


4 
usual  with  men  to  compare  small  things  with  great.  Here^  at 
all  events^  best  of  Princes^  placed  as  you  are  on  the  pinnacle  of 
human  affairs^  you  may  at  once  contemplate  the  prime  mover  in 
the  body  of  man^  and  the  emblem  of  your  own  sovereign  power. 
Accept  therefore^  with  your  wonted  clemency^  I  most  humbly 
beseech  you^  illustrious  Prince^  this^  my  new  Treatise  on  the 
Heart ;  you^  who  are  yourself  the  new  light  of  this  age^  and 
indeed  its  very  heart ;  a  Prince  abounding  in  virtue  and  in 
grace^  and  to  whom  we  gladly  refer  all  the  blessings  which 
England  enjoys^  all  the  pleasure  we  have  in  our  lives. 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted  servant, 

William  Habvet. 


[London  .... 
1628.] 


To  his  very  dear  Friend,  Doctor  Argent,  the  excellent 
and  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  to  other  learned  Physicians,  his  most 
esteemed  Colleagues* 

I  hare  already  and  repeatedly  presented  yon,  my  learned 
fiEienda,  with  my  new  views  of  the  motion  and  function  of  the 
besit,  in  my  anatomical  lectures;  but  having  now  for  nine 
years  and  more  confirmed  these  views  by  muItipUed  demon- 
itiatiooi  in  your  presence,  illustrated  them  by  argumentsj  and 
freed  them  from  the  objections  of  the  most  learned  aod  skilful 
anatomists,  I  at  length  yield  to  the  requests,  I  might  say  en- 
Ineatie^i  af  many^  and  here  present  them  for  general  consider- 
in  this  treatise. 


TTere  not  the  work  indeed  presented  through  you,  my  learned 
frioidii,  I  should  scarce  hope  that  it  could  come  out  scatheless 
and  complete;  for  you  have  in  general  been  tlie  faithful  wit- 
newoi  of  almost  aU  the  instances  from  which  I  have  either 
collected  the  truth  or  confuted  error;  you  have  seeu  my  dis- 
•eetaons,  and  at  my  demonstrations  of  all  that  I  maintain  to 
be  objects  of  sense,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  stand  by 
and  bear  me  out  nith  your  testimony.  And  as  this  book  alone 
deckrea  the  bloo«l  to  course  and  revolve  by  a  new  route,  very 
djflmot  from  the  ancient  and  buaten  pathway  trodden  for  so 
maiiy  ages,  and  illttstrated  by  such  a  host  of  learned  and  dis. 
ti&gitithed  men^  I  was  greatly  afraid  lest  I  might  be  charged 
with  |ire«iimptiou  did  I  lay  my  work  before  tlte  pubUc  at  home, 
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or  send  it  beyond  seas  for  impressionj  unless  I  liad  first  pro- 
posed its  subject  to  you,  had  confirmed  its  conclusions  by 
ocular  demonstrations  in  your  presence^  had  replied  to  your 
doubts  and  objections^  and  secured  the  assent  and  support  of 
our  distinguished  President.  For  I  was  moat  intimately  per- 
suaded, that  if  I  could  make  good  my  proposition  before  you 
and  our  ColIegGj  illustrious  by  its  numerous  body  of  learned  in- 
dinduak,  I  had  less  to  fear  from  others ;  I  even  Tcntured 
hope  that  I  slioidd  have  the  comfort  of  finding  all  that  you  ha 
granted  me  in  your  sheer  love  of  truth,  conceded  by  others 
who  were  philosophers  like  yourselves.  For  true  philosopher 
who  are  only  eager  for  truth  and  knowledge^  never  rega 
themselves  as  already  so  thoroughly  informed,  but  that  they  well 
come  further  information  from  whomsoever  and  from  whcnc 
soever  it  may  come;  nor  are  they  so  narrow-minded  as  to  ima- 
gine any  of  the  art«  or  sciences  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
cicntS;  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  or  completeness,  that  no 
thing  is  left  for  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  others;  ver 
many,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  all  we  know  is  still  in- 
finitely less  than  all  that  still  remains  unknowBj  nor  do  philo- 
sophers pin  their  faith  to  others^  precepts  in  such  wise  tin 
they  lose  their  liberty,  and  cease  to  give  credence  to  the  con 
elusions  of  their  proper  senses.  Neither  do  they  swear  sue 
fealty  to  their  mistress  Antiquity,  that  they  openly,  and  in  sight 
of  allj  deny  and  desert  their  friend  Tiiith.  But  even  as  the 
sec  that  the  credulous  and  vain  arc  disposed  at  the  first  blu 
to  accept  and  to  believe  everything  that  is  proposed  to  the 
BO  do  they  observe  that  the  dull  and  unintellectual  are  ind 
posed  to  see  what  lies  before  their  eyes,  and  even  to 
the  light  of  the  noonday  sun.  They  teach  us  in  our  courec 
philosophy  as  sedulously  to  avoid  the  fables  of  the  poets  an 
the  fancies  of  the  vulgar,  as  the  false  conclusions  of  the 
tics.  And  then  the  studious,  and  good,  and  true,  never  suffd 
their  minds  to  be  warped  by  the  passions  of  hatred  and  cnf 
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which  unfit  men  duly  to  weigh  the  arguments  that  are  ad- 
l?anced  in  behalf  of  trnthj  or  to  appreciate  the  proposition  that 
is  even  fairly  demonstrated  ;  neither  do  tliey  think  it  unworthy 
of  them  to  change  their  opinion  if  truth  and  undoubted  de- 
monstration require  them  so  to  do;  nor  do  they  esteem  it 
discreditable  to  desert  error,  though  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
antiquity ;  for  they  know  full  well  that  to  err,  to  be  deceived, 
i»  human ;  that  many  things  are  discovered  by  accident,  and 
that  many  may  be  learned  indifferently  from  any  quarter,  by 
an  old  man  from  a  youth,  by  a  person  of  understanding  from 
one  of  inferior  capacity. 


My  dear  coUeaguesij  I  had  no  purpose  to  swell  this  treatise 
into  a  large  volume  by  quoting  the  names  and  writings  of 
anatomists,  or  to  make  a  parade  of  the  strength  of  my  memory, 
the  extent  of  my  reading,  and  the  amount  of  my  pains;  be- 
cause I  profess  both  to  leam  and  to  teach  anatomy,  not  from 
books  but  from  dissections ;  not  from  the  positions  of  philoso- 
phers but  from  the  fabric  of  nature ;  and  then  because  I  do 
not  think  it  right  or  proper  to  strive  to  take  from  the  ancients 
auy  honour  that  is  their  due,  nor  yet  to  dispute  with  the  mo- 
dems, and  enter  into  controversy  with  those  who  have  excelled 
in  anatomy  and  been  my  teachers.  I  would  not  charge  with 
wilful  falsehood  any  one  who  was  sLQcerely  anxious  for  truth, 
nor  lay  it  to  any  one's  door  as  a  crime  that  he  had  fallen  into 
error.  I  avow  myself  the  partisan  of  truth  alone ;  and  I  can 
indeed  say  that  I  have  used  all  my  endeavours,  bestowed  all 
my  pains  on  an  attempt  to  produce  something  that  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  good,  profitable  to  the  learned,  and  useful  to 
letters. 

Farewell,  most  worthy  Doctors, 

And  think  kindly  of  your  Anatomist, 

William  Harvey. 
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AN  ANATOMICAL  DISQUISITION 


rON  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  IN  ANIMALS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Am  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  motion,  actiou,  and  use  of 

heart  and  arteries,  it  is  imperative  on  us  first  to  state  what 

hjui  been  thought  of  these  things  by  others  in  their  writings, 

gild  what  ha»  been  held  by  the  vulgur  and  by  tradition^  in  order 

tlmt  what  is  tnie  may  be  confirmed^  and  what  is  false  set  right 

by  dissection^  multiplied  experience,  and  accurate  observation. 

Almost  all  auutomists,  phys^iciMUSj  and  philosophers,  up  to 

the  present  time^  have  supi>o8edj  with  Galen^  that  the  object  of 

the  puUe  was  the  same  as  that  of  respiration,  and  only  differed 

one  imrticular,  this  being  conceived  to  depend  on  the  animal, 

lie  respiration  on  the  vital  faculty ;  the  two,  in  all  other  re- 

upectii,  whether  with  reference  to  purpose  or  to  motion,  com- 

Lp  '  '  es    alike.       Whence    it    is    affirmed^    as    by 

rli         ^  nicius  of  Aquapendente,  in  his  book  on   ^Re- 

jipimtion/  which  has  lately  appeared,  that  as  the  pulsation  of 

the  heart  and  arteries  does  not  snttice  for  the  ventilation  and 

rv-frigerntioti  of  the  blood,  therefore  w^ere  the  lungs  fashioned 

Ui  surround  the  heart*      From  tliis  it  appears,  that  whatever 

hitherto  been  s;ud   upon  the  systole  and  diastole,  on  the 

botion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  luis  been  said  with  cspeciul 

ftferetice  to  the  lungs. 

But  iui  the  Btructnre  and  movements  of  thehcjul  ditlVr  t'vum 
bosc  of  the  lungs,  and  the  motions  of  the  arteries  from  those 
of  the  chest,  bo  seerus^  it  likely  that  other  ends  and  offices  will 
t*  rise,  and  that  the  pulsations  and  uses  of  the  heart, 

i  i(  the  ai^terie*,  will  ditl'er  in  many  respects  from  the 

heBTiQ^  and  uses  of  the  chest  and  lungs*      For  did  the  arterial 
and  the  respiration  serve  the  same  ends ;  did  the  arteries 
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in  tlieir  diastole  take  air  into  their  cavities,  as  commonly  sta" 
and  in  their  systole  emit  fuliginous  vapours  by  the  same  porei 
of  the  fle^h  and  skin  j  and  further,  did  they,  in  the  time  inter 
mediate  between  the  diastole  and  the  systole,  contain  air,  and  a1 
all  times  either  air,  or  spirits,  orfuUginous  vapours,  ivhat  shoul 
then  be  said  to  Galen,  who  wrote  a  book  on  purpose  to  sho^ 
that  by  nature  the  arteries  contained  blood,  and  nothing  bul 
blood ;  neither  spirits  nor  air,  consequently,  as  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  the  experiments  and  reasonings  contained  in  th 
same  book  ?  Now  if  the  arteries  are  filled  in  the  diastole  with 
air  then  taken  into  them  {a  larger  quantity  of  air  penetrating^j 
when  the  pulse  is  large  and  fidi),  it  must  come  to  pass,  that  i^| 
you  plunge  into  a  bath  of  water  or  of  oil  when  the  pulse  i%^* 
strong  and  full,  it  ought  forthwith  to  become  either  smaller  or 
much  slower,  since  the  circumambient  bath  will  render  iteithei 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the  air  to  penetrate.  In  like  manner, 
as  all  the  arteries,  those  that  are  deep-seated  as  well  as  those. 
that  are  superficial,  arc  dilated  at  the  same  instant,  and  wit 
the  same  rapidity,  liow  were  it  possible  that  air  should  penc*' 
trate  to  the  deeper  parts  aa  freely  and  quickly  through  thi 
skin,  flesh,  and  other  structiu'ea,  as  through  the  mere  cuticle?] 
And  how  should  the  arteries  of  the  fiutus  draw  air  into  their 
cavities  through  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  and  the  body  of 
the  womb?  And  liow  should  seals,  whales,  dolphins  and  other 
cetaceans,  and  fishes  of  every  description,  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  take  in  and  emit  air  by  the  diastole  and  systole  oi 
their  arteries  through  the  infinite  mass  of  waters?  For  to  say 
that  they  absorb  the  air  that  is  infixed  in  the  water,  and  emit  their 
fumes  into  this  medium,  were  to  utter  something  very  like  a  mere 
figment.  And  if  the  arteries  in  their  systole  expel  fuliginous 
vapours  from  their  cavities  through  the  pores  of  the  flesh  and 
skin,  why  not  the  spirits,  which  are  said  to  be  contained  in  these 
vessels,  at  the  same  time,  since  spirits  are  much  more  subtile 
than  fuliginous  vapours  or  smoke  ?  And  furtlier,  if  the  arteries 
take  in  and  ciu»t  out  air  in  the  systole  and  diastole,  like  the 
lungs  in  the  process  of  respiration,  wherefore  do  they  not  do  the 
same  thing  when  a  wound  is  made  in  one  of  them,  as  is  doiie 
in  the  operation  of  arteriotomy  ?  When  the  windpipe  is  di- 
vided, it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  air  enters  and  returua 
through  the  wound  by  two  opposite  movements ;  but  wbeu  sa 
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is  divided^  it  is  equally  manifest  that  blood  escapes  in 
scontiiiuaus  stream,  and  that  no  air  either  enters  or  issues.  If 
ilm  pulsatioua  af  the  arteries  fan  and  refrigerate  tlie  several 
{Art»  of  tlie  body  «&  the  lung^  do  the  heart,  how  comes  it;  as  is 
ooBiiiioiily  «aid^  that  the  arteries  carry  the  rital  blood  into  the 
dinsrexit  partai,  abundantly  charged  with  vital  spirits^  which 
cherish  the  heat  of  these  parts,  sustain  them  when  asleep,  and 
recruit  them  wheti  exhausted  ?  and  how  should  it  happen  that, 
if  you  tic  the  arteries,  immediately  the  parts  not  only  become 
torpid,  and  frigid,  and  look  pale,  but  at  length  cease  even  to  be 
aoqrirfied  ?  This,  according  to  Galen,  is  because  they  are  de» 
|irived  of  the  heat  which  flowed  through  all  parts  from  the 
heart,  as  its  source ;  whence  it  would  appear  ttiat  the  arteries 
nllicr  cany  warmth  to  the  parts  than  serve  for  any  fanning 
or  refingeratioii«  Besides,  how  can  the  diastole  [of  the  arteries] 
draw  spirits  firom  the  heart  to  warm  the  body  and  its  parts,  and, 
without,  means  of  cooling  or  tempering  them?  Still  fiu*- 
aithough  some  atlirm  that  the  lungs,  arteries,  and  heart 
have  all  the  same  offices,  they  yet  maintain  that  the  heart  is 
the  workshop  of  the  spirits,  and  that  the  arteries  contain  and 
transmit  tbem ;  dcn\ing,  however,  m  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Columbus,  that  the  lungs  can  either  make  or  contain  spirits  ', 
nd  then  they  assert,  w^ith  Galen,  against  Erasistratus,  that  it 
blood,  not  spirits,  which  is  contained  in  the  arteries. 
Thcie  various  opinions  are  seen  to  be  so  incongruous  and  mu- 
tual! V  ,  rsive,  that  eveiy  one  of  them  is  not  unjustly  brought 
umii  -  iun.  That  it  is  blood  and  blood  alone  which  is  con- 
tjuned  in  the  arteries  is  made  manifest  by  the  experiment  of 
LpaleOj  by  arteriotomy,  and  by  wounds ;  for  from  a  single  artery 
ivided,  as  Galen  himself  affirms  in  more  than  one  place,  the 
rbote  of  the  blood  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  half  an 
uur,  or  less.  The  experiment  of  Galen  alluded  to  is  this  : 
If  yon  include  a  portion  of  an  artery  between  two  ligatures, 
and  slit  it  open  lengthways,  you  will  find  nothing  but  blood  ;'* 
thus  he  proves  that  the  arteries  contain  blood  only. 
»d  we  too  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  by  a  like  train  of 
ig :  if  we  find  the  same  blood  in  the  arteries  that  we 
ad  Ui  the  vi  Mch  we   have   tied  in  the  same  way,  as  I 

mysdi       ,  liy  aj^certaiued,  both  in  the  dead  body  and 

in  livtug  animalfi,  we  may  fairly  conclude  tbat  the  arteries  con- 
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tain  the  same  l^lood  as  the  veins,  and  nothing  but  the  game 
blood.  Some,  whilst  they  attempt  to  lessen  the  difficulty  here, 
affirming  that  the  blood  h  spirituous  and  arterious,  virtually 
concede  that  the  office  of  the  arteries  is  to  carry  blood  from  the 
heart  into  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
filled  with  blood ;  for  spirituous  blood  is  not  the  less  blood  on 
that  account.  And  then  no  one  denies  that  the  blood  as  such, 
even  the  portion  of  it  which  flows  in  the  veins,  is  imbued  with 
spirits.  But  if  that  portion  which  is  contained  in  the  arteries 
be  richer  in  spirits,  it  is  still  to  be  believed  that  these  spirits  are 
inseparable  from  the  blood,  like  those  in  the  veins;  that  the  blood 
and  spirits  constitute  one  body  (like  whey  and  butter  in  milk,  oi* 
heat  [and  water]  in  hot  water),  with  which  the  ai-terics  arc  charged, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  which  from  the  heart  they  are  pro- 
vided, and  that  this  body  is  nothing  eUe  than  blood.  But  if  this 
blood  be  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  lieart  into  the  arteries  by 
the  diastole  of  these  vessels,  it  is  then  assumed  that  the  arteries 
by  their  distension  are  filled  irith  blood,  and  not  with  the  am- 
bient air,  as  heretofore ;  for  if  they  be  said  also  to  become 
filled  with  air  from  the  ambient  atmosphere,  how  and  when,  I 
ask,  can  they  receive  blood  from  the  heart  ?  If  it  be  answered : 
dui-ing  the  systole ;  I  sav,  that  seems  impossible ;  the  arteries 
would  then  have  to  fill  whilst  they  contracted ;  in  otlier  w  ords,  ^J 
to  fill,  and  yet  not  become  distended.  But  if  it  be  said:  during ^^ 
the  diastole,  they  would  then,  and  for  two  opiM)site  purposes,  be  ^ 
receiring  both  blood  and  air,  and  heat  and  cold ;  which  is  im- 
probable. Fiuiher,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  diastole  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  simultaneous,  and  the  sj'stole  of  the  two  i» 
jdso  coucurrent,  there  is  another  incongniity.  For  how  can 
two  bodies  mutually  connected,  which  are  simultaneously  dis- 
tended, attract  or  draw  anything  from  one  another  j  or,  being 
simultaneously  contracted,  receive  anything  from  each  other? 
And  then,  it  seems  impossible  that  one  body  can  thus  at- 
tract another  body  into  itself,  so  as  to  become  distended, 
seeing  that  to  be  distended  is  to  be  passive,  unless,  in  the 
manner  of  a  sponge,  previously  compressed  by  an  cxtenml 
force,  whilst  it  is  returning  to  its  natural  state.  But  it  ifl 
difficult  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  anything  of  this  kind  i: 
the  arteries.  The  arteries  dilate,  betuiuse  they  are  filled  lik 
bladders  or  leathern  bottle^i ;  they  are  not  filled  because  tJi< 
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expand  like  bellows.     Tliis  I  think  easy  of  deraonstration;  and 
indeed  conceive  that  I  have  already  proved  it.      Nevertheless, 
in  that  book  of  Galen  headed  '  Quod  Sanguis  continetnr  in  Ar- 
teriis/  he  quotes  an  experiment  to  prove  the  contrary:  An  artery 
having  been  exposed,  is  opened  longitudinally^  and  a  reed  or  other 
pervioua  tube,  by  wbich  the  blood  is  prevented  from  being  lost, 
and  the  wound  is  closed,  is  inserted  into  the  vessel  through  the 
opening.^:  ^'''  Solong/^  lie  saj^,  "  as  things  ai'e  thus  arranged,  the 
whole  artery  will  pulsate ;  but  if  you  now  throw  a  ligature  about 
the  vessel  and  tightly  compress  its  tunics  over  the  tube,  you  will 
no  longer  sec  the  artery  beating  beyond  the  ligature,"    I  have 
never  performed  this  experiment  of  Galen'Sj  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  could  very  well  be  performed  in  the  linng  body,  on  account  of 
the  profuse  flow  of  blood  that  would  take  place  from  the  vessel 
which  was  operated  on ;   neither  would  the  tube  effectually 
close  tbe  wound  in  the  vessel  without  a  ligature ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  blood  would  be  found  to  flow  out  between 
the  tube  and  the  vesaeL     Stdl  Galen  appeiu-s  by  this  experi- 
ment to  prove  both  that  the  pulsative  faculty  extends  from  the 
heart  by  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  and  that  the  arteries,  w^hilst 
they  dilate,  are  filled  by  that  pulsific  force,  because  they  expand 
like  bellows,  and  do  not  dilate  because  they  are  filled  like  skins. 
But  the  contrary  is  obvious  in  arteriotomy  and  in  wounds ;  for 
the  blood  spurting  from  the  arteries  escapes  with  force,  now 
farther,  now  not  so  far,  alternately,  or  in  jets;  and  the  jet  always 
takes  place  with  the  diastole  of  the  ai-tery^  never  with  the  systole. 
By  which  it  clearly  appears  that  the  artery  is  dilated  by  the 
impuke  of  the  blood ;  for  of  itself  it  would  not  throw  the  blood 
to  such  a  distance,  and  wliilst  it  was  dilating;  it  ought  rather 
to  draw  air  into  its  cavity  through  the  woimd,  were  those  things 
true  that  are  commonly  stated  concerning  the  uses  of  the  arte- 
ries.     Nor  let  the  thickness  of  the  arterial  tunics  impose  upon 
us,  and  lead  us  to  conclude  that   the  pulsative  property  pro- 
ceeds along  them  from  the  heart.     For  in  several  animals  the 
arteries  do  not  apparently  difler  from  the  veins ;  and  in  extreme 
parts  of  the  bo<ly,  where  the  arteries  are  minutely  subdiWded,  aa 
in  the  brain,  the  hand,  &c.,  no  one  could  distinguish  the  arteries 
from  the  veins  by  the  dissimilar  characters  of  their  coats ;  the 
tnnics  of  both  are  identical.      And  then,  in  an  aneurism  pro- 
ceeding from  a  wounded  or  eroded  artery,  the  pulsation  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  as  in  the  other  arteries^  and  yet  it  has  no  proper 
arterial  tmiic.  This  the  learned  Riolanus  testifies  to,  along  with 
me,  in  his  Seventh  Book. 

Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  the  nses  of  the  pulse  and  the 
respiration  are  the  same,  because  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes,  such  as  running,  anger,  the  warm  bath,  or  any  other 
heating  thing,  as  Galen  says,  they  become  more  fircquent  and 
forcible  together.  For,  not  only  is  experience  in  opposition 
to  tliis  idea,  though  Galen  endeavours  to  explain  it  away,  when 
we  see  that  with  excessive  repletion  the  pulse  beats  more  forcibly, 
whilst  the  respiration  is  diminished  in  amount ;  hut  in  young  i 
persons  the  pidse  is  quick,  whilst  respiration  is  slow.  So  is  it 
also  in  alarm,  and  amidst  care,  and  under  anxiety  of  mind ; 
sometimes,  too,  in  fevers,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  but  the  respiration 
is  slower  than  usual. 

These  and  other  objections  of  the  same  kind  may  be  urged| 
against  the  opinions  mentioned.      Nor  are  the  ricws  that  ar€ 
entertabied  of  the  oflSces  and  pulse  of  the  heart,  perhaps,  les 
bound  up  with  great  and  most  inextricable  difficulties.      The 
heart,  it  is  \TiIgarly  said,  ia  the  fountain  and  workshop  of  thej 
vital  spirits,  the  centre  from  whence  life  ia  dispensed  to  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  body ;  and  yet  it  is  denied  that  the  right  ven^ 
tricle  makes  spirits ;  it  is  rather  held  to  supply  nourishment 
the  lungs;  whence  it  is  maintained  that  fishes  are  without  any! 
right  ventricle  (and  indeed  every  animal  wants  a  right  vcntric 
which  is  unfurnished  with  lungs),  and  that  the  right  Tentricle' 
is  present  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  limgs. 

1,  Why,  I  ask,  when  we  see  that  the  structure  of  both  ven- 
tricles is  almost  identical,  there  being  the  same  apparatus  of' 
fibres,  and  braces, and  valves,  and  vessels, and  auricles, and  in  both 
the  same  infarction  of  blood,  in  the  subjects  of  oin*  dissections,  at 
the  like  black  colour,  and  coagulated — why,  I  say,  should  thcif  J 
uses  be  imagined  to  be  differenti  when  the  action,  motion,  and 
pulse  of  both  are  the  same  ?    If  the  three  tricuspid  valves  placed 
at  the  entrance  into  the  right  ventricle  prove  obstacles  to  the  rc-j 
flux  of  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava,  and  if  the  tliree  semilima 
valves  which  are  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary "^ 
artery  be  there,  that  they  may  prevent  the  return  of  tlie  Iilood 
into  the  ventricle;  wherefore,  when  we  find  similar  stmcturcss  in 
connexion  with  the  left  ventricle,  should  we  deny  tluit  tbey  are 
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tbere  for  the  same  end,  of  preventing  here  the  egress,  there 
the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  ? 

2*  And  again,  when  we  see  that  these  structures,  in  point  of 
size,  form,  and  situation,  are  abnoat  in  every  respect  tlie  same  in 
the  left  as  in  the  right  ventricle,  wherefore  should  it  be  main- 
tained that  things  are  here  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  egress 
and  regress  of  spirits,  there,  i.e.  in  the  right,  of  blood.  The  same 
arrangement  cannot  be  held  fitted  to  favour  or  impede  the  motion 
of  blood  and  of  spirits  indifferently. 

3.  And  when  we  observe  that  the  passages  and  vessels  are 
aeverally  in  relation  to  one  another  in  point  of  size,  viz.,  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  pulmonary  veins ;  wherefore  should  the 
one  be  imagined  destined  to  a  private  or  particular  purpose, 
that  to  wit,  of  nourishing  the  lungs,  the  other  to  a  public  and 
general  function  7 

4.  And,  as  Realdus  Columbus  says,  how  can  it  be  conceived 
that  such  a  quantity  of  blood  should  be  required  for  the  nutri* 
tion  of  the  lungs ;  the  vessel  that  leads  to  them,  the  vena  arte- 
riosa  or  pulmonary  artery  being  of  greater  capacity  than  both 
the  iliac  veins  ? 

6.  And  I  ask  further ;  as  the  lungs  are  so  close  at  hand,  and 
in  continual  motion,  and  the  vessel  that  supplies  them  is  of 
such  dimensions,  what  is  the  use  or  meaning  of  the  pulse  of  the 
right  ventricle  ?  and  why  was  nature  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  adding  another  ventricle  for  the  sole  ptirpose  of  nourishing 
the  lungs  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  the  left  ventricle  obtains  materials  for 
the  formation  of  spirits,  air  to  wit,  and  blood,  from  the  lungs 
and  right  sinuses  of  the  heart,  and  in  like  manner  sends  spirituous 
blood  into  the  aorta,  drawing  fuliginous  vapours  from  thence,  and 
sending  them  by  the  arteria  vcnosa  into  the  lungs,  whence  spirits 
are  at  the  same  time  obtained  for  transmission  into  the  aorta, 
I  ask  how,  and  by  what  means,  is  the  separation  effected  ?  and 
how  comes  it  that  spirits  and  fuliginoua  vapours  can  pass  hither 
and  thither  without  admbtture  or  confusion?  If  the  mitral  cuspi- 
date valves  do  not  prevent  the  egress  of  fuliginous  vapours  to  the 
lungs,  how  should  they  oppose  the  escape  of  air?  and  how  should 
the  semilimars  hinder  the  regress  of  spirits  from  the  aorta  upon 
each  supervening  diastole  of  the  heart  ?  and,  above  all,  how  can 
ney  say  that  the  spirituous  blood  is  sent  from  the  arteria  venalis 
aonary  veins)  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  lungs  without 
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any  obstacle  to  its  passage  from  the  mitral  valves^  when 
liave  previously  asserted  that  the  air  entered  by  the  aame  vessel 
from  the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  have  brought  forward 
these  same  mitral  valves  as  obstacles  to  its  retrogression?   Good 
God  I  how  should  the  mitral  valves  prevent  regurgitation  of  air  , 
and  not  of  blood  ? 

Further,  when  they  dedicate  the  vena  arteriosa  (or  pulmonary] 
artery),  a  vessel  of  great  size,  and  ha\ing  the  tunics  of  an  arteiy,  j 
to  none  but  a  kind  of  private  and  single  purpose,  that^  namely,  J 
of  nomishing  the  lungs,  why  should  the  arteria  venalis   (or 
pulmonary  vein),  which  is  scaixely  of  simOar  sixe,  which  has 
the  coats  of  a  vein,  and  is  soft  and  lax,  be  presumed  to  be  made 
for  many — three  or  foiu*,  different  uses  ?    For  they  will  have  it  i 
that  air  passes  through  this  vessel  from  the  lungs  into  the  left 
ventricle;  that  fuliginous  vapom*s  escape  by  it  from  the  heart 
into  the  lungs ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  spirituous  or  spiritual* 
iaed  blood  is  distributed  by  it  to  the  lungs  for  their  refreshment,  i 

If  they  will  have  it  that  fumes  and  air — ^fumes  flowing  from, 
air  proceeding  towards  the  heart — are  transmitted  by  the  same  \ 
conduit,  I  reply,  that  nature  is  not  wont  to  institute  but  one 
vessel,  to  contrive  but  one  way  for  such  contrary  motions  and 
purposes,  nor  is  anything  of  the  kind  seen  elsewhere. 

K  fumes  or  fuliginous  vapours  and  air  permeate  this  vesseli 
as  they  do  the  pulmonary  bronchia,  wherefore  do  we  find  neither  j 
air  nor  fuliginous  vapours  when  we  divide  the  arteria  venosa? 
why  do  we  always  find  this  vessel  full  of  sluggish  blood,  never  I 
of  air  ?  whilst  in  the  lungs  we  find  abundance  of  air  remaining* 

If  any  one  will  perform  Galenas  experiment  of  dividing  the 
trachea  of  a  living  dog,  forcibly  distending  the  lungs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows,  and  then  tying  the  trachea  securely,  he  will  find, 
when  he  has  laid  open  the  thorax,  abimdancc  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
even  to  their  extreme  investing  tunic,  but  none  in  either  the  pul- 
monary  veins,  or  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.     But  did  the  heart  I 
either  attract  air  from  the  lungs,  or  did  the  lungs  transmit  any 
air  to  the  heart,  in  the  living  dog,  by  so  much  the  more  ought 
this  to  be  the  case  in  the  experiment  just  referred  to.     Who,  i 
indeed,  doubts  that,  did  he  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  subject  in  the 
dissecting-room,  he  would  instantly  see  the  air  making  ita  way  , 
by  this  route,  were  there  actually  any  such  passage  for  it  ?    Biit  I 
this  office  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  namely,  the  transference  of 
air  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  is  held  of  such  ixnpurtancei  thiit 
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Hieronymus  Fabricius,  of  Aquapendcuto,  maintams  the  lungs 
were  made  for  the  sake  of  this  vessel^  and  that  it  eonstitntes  the 
principal  element  in  their  structure. 

But  I  should  like  to  he  informed  wherefore,  if  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  were  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air,  it  has  the 
structure  of  a  hlood-vesscl  here.  Nature  had  rather  need  of 
annular  tubes,  such  as  those  of  the  bronchia,  in  order  that  they 
might  always  remain  open,  not  have  been  liable  to  collapse  ;  and 
that  they  might  continue  entirely  free  from  blood,  lest  tlie 
liquid  should  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  it  so  ob- 
viously does  when  the  kings  labour  from  being  either  gi*catly 
uppresi^ed  or  loaded  in  a  less  degree  with  plilegnij  as  they  are 
when  the  breathing  is  performed  with  a  sibOous  or  rattling  noise. 
Still  less  is  that  opinion  to  be  tolemted  which  (as  a  two-fold 
atter,  one  aereal,  one  sanguineous,  is  required  for  the  compo- 
sition of  vital  spirits,)  supposes  the  blood  to  ooze  through  the 
upturn  of  the  heai't  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  by  certain 
Bt  pores,  and  the  air  to  be  attracted  from  the  hitigs  through 
the  great  vessel,  the  pulmonary  vein;  and  which  wiU  have  it, 
consequently,  that  there  are  nuraerous  pores  in  the  septum  cordis 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  blood.  But,  iu  faith,  no  such 
pores  can  be  demonstrated,  neither  in  fact  do  any  such  exist.  For 
the  septum  of  tlie  heart  is  of  a  denser  and  more  compact  struc- 
ture tltau  any  portion  of  the  body,  except  tlie  bones  and  sinews. 
But  even  supposing  that  there  were  foramina  or  pores  in  this 
situation,  how  coidd  one  of  the  ventricles  extract  anything 
from  the  other — the  left,  e.  g.  obtain  blood  from  the  right,  when 
we  see  Uiat  both  ventricles  contract  and  dilate  simultane- 
ously ?  Wherefore  should  we  not  rather  believe  that  the  right 
took  spirits  from  the  left,  than  that  the  left  obtained  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle,  through  these  foramina  ?  But  it  is  certainly 
mysterious  and  incongruous  that  blood  should  be  supposed  to 
be  most  commodious ly  drawn  through  a  set  of  obscure  or  in- 
risible  pores,  and  air  thi'ough  perfectly  open  passages,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  And  why,  I  ask,  is  recourse  had  to 
secret  and  invisible  porosities,  to  uncertain  and  obscure  chan- 
nels, tf)  explain  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle^ when  there  is  so  open  a  way  through  the  pulmonary  veins? 
I  own  it  has  always  appeared  extraordiuaiy  to  me  that  they 
should  have  chosen  to  make,  or  rather  to  imagine^  a  way  through 
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the  thick,  hard,  and  extreinely  compact  substance  of  the  scptuii 
cordis,  rather  than  to  take  that  by  the  open  vas  venosam.cir  pulJ 
monary  vein,  or  even  through  the  lax,  soft  and  spong}^  substance 
of  the  lungs  at  large*    Besides,  if  the  blood  could  permeate  tl 
substance  of  the  septum,  or  could  be  imbibed  &*om  the  ventricle 
what  use  were  there  for  the  coronary  artery  and  vein,  brancho 
of  which  proceed  to  the  septum  itself,  to  supply  it  with  nourisli 
ment  ?    And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  is  this :  if 
the  fcEtus,  where  everything  is  more  lax  and  soft,  nature  sal 
herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  blood  from  tl» 
right  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  the  foramen  ovidu,  froB 
the  vena  cava  through  the  arteria  venosa,   how  should  it  be 
likely  that  in  the  adult  she  should  pass  it  so  commodiously,  at 
without  an  effort,  through  the  septum  ventriculonmi,  which  ha 
now  become  denser  by  age  ? 

Andreas  Laurentius,i  resting  on  the  authority  of  Galen^  ac 
the  experience  of  Hollerius,  asserts  and  proves  that  the  serui 
and  pus  in  empyema,  absorbed  from  the  cavities  of  the  che 
into  the  pulmonary  vein,  may  be  expelled  and  got  rid  of  with 
the  urine  and  fteces  through  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  He  quotes  the  case  of  a  certain  person  affected  with 
mckmcholia,  and  who  suffered  from  repeated  fainting  fits,  wl 
was  relieved  from  the  paroxysms  on  pa:s8ing  a  quantity  of  turbiJ 
fetid,  and  acrid  urine ;  but  he  died  at  last,  worn  out  by  the  di^ 
ea3c ;  and  when  the  body  came  to  be  opened  after  death,  no 
fluid  like  that  he  had  micturated  was  discovered  cither  in  tl 
bladder  or  in  the  kidneys ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hea 
and  cavity  of  the  thorax  plenty  of  it  was  met  with ;  and  the 
Laurentius  boasts  that  he  had  predicted  the  cause  of  the  sy 
tome*  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  siii^ 
he  had  divined  and  predicted  that  heterogeneous  matter  coi] 
be  discharged  by  the  coiurse  he  indicates,  why  he  could  not 
would  not  perceive,  and  inform  us  that,  in  the  natural  state 
things,  the  blood  might  be  commodiously  transferred  from  tl 
lungs  to»the  left  ventricle  of  the  he^rt  by  the  very  same  route 

Since,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  considerations  and  : 
others  to  the  same  effect,  it  is  phdn  that  what  has  heretofore 
been  said  concerning  the  motion  and  function  of  the  heart 

*  Lib.  ix,  cap.  ti,  qucwt,  12. 

>  De  LocU  AfTectu.,  1ib>  vi,  cap.  7. 
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^  TVS  ArTfio&'0  MovtTxa  roft  vmiruio. 

^■^  Wbch  I  find  g«ro  mT  mmd  to  TtriiedioWy  wm  m  Mesm  of 
^■beofcring  the  motioiit  uid  ues  of  the  bcart,  md  loo^  lo 
diieorer  theie  from  actual  inspeclkm,  and  ikol  from  tlie  wiitig^ 
of  others,  I  found  the  taA  m  tnilr  ardnooi.  hi  fid  of  fifiod* 
tifit»  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think,  witkAMstoriaa^  tki* 
^Oe  motioa  of  the  heart  was  onhr  to  be  wwaiaiJMwIrd  br  God. 

*  «  m 

Forleodd  neither  rightij  pefoezre  at  fint  when  the  i^Hofe  and 
when  the  diaitole  took  plaoe,  nor  what  and  wham  dihtalinn 
and  contraction  oocurred,  br  irsson  of  the  r^iiditT  of  Ae  motionp 
^rtich  in  many  ammak  k  aocoiaidiahrf 
^mfe,  eorasng  and  going  like  a  flmh  of  fig^ftmng ;  lO  that  the  ^ra* 
tutc  prevntod  ttsdf  to  me  nov  from  Ham  pointy  now  from  that; 
the  diartole  the  ame ;  and  then  ererjrthing  vm  icieiaed,  the 
nustiom  oocnrring,  aa  it  leemed^  rariomljr  and  amfittedly  to- 
gether. MrmindvaathcrcJbregieaitljiotsettledynordjdIkBim 
what  I  ahixild  myself  conchidcj  nor  what  beline  froaa  othen^ 
I  was  not  snrpraed  that  Andreas  Lanrentins  ifaoold  hsre  aid 
that  the  motion  of  the  heart  waa  aa  perplexing  aa  the  flnx  and 
rallmi  of  Eufip^ia  had  i^ieared  to  Antolle. 

At  leogthi  and  by  ming  greater  «id  da3y  d^genoe,  having 
frequent  recoone  to  rtraectiooBy  emphnring  a  vaziety  of  ^^"**^ 
for  the  pnrpoie,  and  ooDating  nrnnerooa  olMeiiaiJona,  I  thoeght 
that  I  Imd  attained  to  the  trath,  diat  I  ahoold  extrieate  myielf 
and  »eape  from  this  labyrinth^  and  Aat  I  had  diaeutefcd  what 
I  to  mneh  denred,  both  the  motioii  and  the  nae  of  the  heart 
and  artenea;  mnee  which  time  I  hate  not  hfwtated  to  espooe 
my  riewa  upon  theao  anb|ects^  not  only  in  prirate  to  my  frinday 
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but  also  in  public^  in  my  anatomical  lectures^  after  the  manner 
of  the  Academy  of  old. 

These  views^  as  usual^  pleased  some  more^  others  less ;  some 
chid  and  calumniated  me^  and  laid  it  to  me  as  a  crime  that  I 
had  dared  to  depart  from  the  precepts  and  opinion  of  all  anato- 
mists; others  desired  further  explanations  of  the  novelties,  which 
they  said  were  both  worthy  of  consideration,  and  might  perchance 
be  found  of  signal  use.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  requests  of 
my  friends,  that  all  might  be  made  participators  in  my  labours, 
and  partly  moved  by  the  envy  of  others,  who,  receiving  my 
views  with  uncandid  minds  and  understanding  them  indiffer- 
ently, have  essayed  to  traduce  me  publicly,  I  have  been  moved 
to  commit  these  things  to  the  press,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  both  of  me  and  my  labours.  This 
step  I  take  all  the  more  willingly,  seeing  that  Hieronymus 
Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  although  he  has  accurately  and 
learnedly  delineated  almost  every  one  of  the  several  parts  of 
animals  in  a  special  work,  has  left  the  heart  alone  imtouched. 
Finally,  if  any  use  or  benefit  to  this  department  of  the  republic 
of  letters  should  accrue  from  my  labours,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  that  I  have  not  lived  idly,  and,  as  the  old  man  in  the 
comedy  says : 

For  never  yet  hath  any  one  attained 

To  such  perfection,  but  that  time,  and  place, 

And  use,  have  brought  addition  to  his  knowledge ; 

Or  made  correction,  or  admonished  him, 

That  he  was  ignorant  of  much  which  he 

Had  thought  he  knew ;  or  led  him  to  reject 

What  he  had  once  esteemed  of  highest  price. 

So  will  it,  perchance,  be  found  with  reference  to  the  heart  at 
this  time ;  or  others,  at  least,  starting  from  hence,  the  way 
pointed  out  to  them,  advancing  under  the  guidance  of  a  happier 
genius,  may  make  occasion  to  proceed  more  fortunately,  and 
to  inquire  more  accurately. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Of  fBB    MOTIONS  OP  TIIE   HEARTj  AS  SEEN  IK  TUR  DISSECTION 
OF   LI VI NO  ANIMAtS. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  when  the  chest  of  a  living  animal  is 
hid  open  aud  the  ciipaule  tLat  immediately  surrounds  the 
liemrt  ia  «lit  up  or  removed^  the  organ  is  seen  now  to  move, 
now  to  be  at  rest ; — there  is  a  time  when  it  moves,  and  a  time 
when  it  is  motionless, 

Tlie»e  t lungs  are  more  obvious  in  the  colder  animals,  such 
as  toadsj  frogs,  8er|)ents,  small  iishes,  crabs,  shrimps,  snaUs  and 
•bdl-fish.  They  also  become  more  distinct  in  vir  arm -blooded 
miliiala^  such  as  the  dog  and  hog,  if  they  be  attentively  noted 
^wbeti  the  heart  begins  to  flag,  to  move  more  slowly,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  die:  the  movements  then  become  slower  and  rarer, 
the  pati&Ctt  longer,  by  which  it  is  made  much  more  easy  to  per- 
ceive and  unravel  what  the  motions  really  are,  and  how  they  are 
In  tbe  pause,  as  in  death,  the  heart  is  soft,  flaccid, 
d,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  rent. 
Id  tlie  motion,  and  interval  in  which  this  is  accomplished, 
three  principal  circumstances  are  to  be  noted: 

1.  That  tbe  heart  ii*  erected,  and  nses  upwards  to  a  point, 
10  tliat  at  this  time  it  strikes  against  the  breast  and  the  pulse  is 
lelt  cxtemally. 

S»  That  it  is  everywhere  contracted,  but  more  especially  to- 
the  sides,  so  that  it  looks  narrower,  relatively  longer, 
drawn  together.  The  heart  of  an  eel  taken  out  of  tlie  body 
of  the  animal  and  placed  upon  the  table  or  the  hand,  shows 
tbcM;  particulars;  hut  the  same  thuigs  are  manifest  in  the 
lieart  of  small  fishes  and  of  those  colder  animals  where  the 
oir^^an  \n  more  c-onical  or  elongated. 

3*  The  heart  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  is  felt  to  become 
during  its  action.  Kow  this  hardness  proceeds  from 
,  precisely  as  when  the  forearm  is  grasped,  its  tendons 
are  pfnrccived  to  become  tense  and  resilient  when  the  fingers 
are  iiioTed. 

4,   It  may  farther  be  observed  in  fishes,   and  the   colder 
blooded  animabi  such  as  firog^,  serpents,  &c.,  that  the  heart* 
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when  it  move^,  becomes  of  a  paler  colour,  when  qmescent  of  a 
deeper  blood-red  colour. 

From  these  particulars  it  appeared  evident  to  me  that  the 
motion  of  the  heart  consists  in  a  certain  universal  tension — both 
contraction  in  the  hne  of  its  fibres,  and  constriction  in  cverj' 
sense*  It  becomes  erect,  hard,  and  of  diminij^hed  size  during  its 
action;  the  motion  is  plainly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
muscles  when  tliey  contract  in  the  line  of  their  sinews  and 
fibres;  for  the  muscles,  when  in  action^  acquire  vigour  and 
tenseness,  and  from  soft  become  hard,  prominent  and  thick- 
ened: in  the  same  manner  the  heart. 

We  are  therefore  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  heart,  at 
the  moment  of  its  action,  is  at  once  constricted  on  all  sides, 
rendered  thicker  in  its  parietes  and  smaller  in  its  ventricles, 
and  so  made  apt  to  project  or  expel  its  charge  of  blood.  Tlii*, 
indeed,  is  made  sufficiently  manifest  by  the  fourth  obsen'ation 
preceding,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  the  heart,  by  squeeziug 
out  the  blood  it  contains  becomes  paler,  and  then  when  it 
sinks  into  repose  and  the  ventricle  is  filled  anew  with  blood, 
tliat  the  deeper  crimson  colour  retimis.  But  no  one  need  re- 
main in  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  if  the  ventricle  be  pierced  the 
blood  will  be  seen  to  be  forcibly  projected  outwards  upon  each 
motion  or  pulsation  when  the  heart  is  tense. 

These  things,  therefore,  happen  together  or  at  the  same  in- 
stant: the  tension  of  the  heai't^  the  pidsc  of  its  apex,  which  is 
felt  externally  by  its  striking  against  the  chest,  the  thickening 
of  its  parietes,  and  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  blood  it  con- 
tains by  the  constriction  of  its  ventricles^ 

Hence  the  very  opposite  of  the  opinions  commonly  rcceivedj^ 
appears  to  be  true;  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  believed  tlw 
when  the  heart  strikes  the  breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  without,' 
the  heart  is  dilated  in  its  ventricles  and  is  filled  with  bloody 
but  the  contrary  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  the  heart,  when  it 
tracts  [and  the  shock  h  given],  is  emptied.  Whence  the  motion 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  in  in 
truth  its  systole.  And  in  like  manner  the  intrinsic  motion  of 
the  heart  is  not  the  diiistolc  but  the  systole ;  neither  is  it  in 
the  diastole  that  the  heart  grows  firm  and  tense,  but  in  the 
systole,  for  then  only,  when  tensej  is  it  moved  and  made 
vigorous. 
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Neitlier  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  allowed  that  tbe  heart 
only  moves  in  the  line  of  its  straight  fibres,  although  the  great 
Vesalius,  giring  this  notion  countenance,  quotes  a  bundle  of 
cuicrs  bound  into  a  pyramidal  heap  in  illustration;  meaning,  that 
■a  tlie  apex  is  approached  to  the  base,  so  are  the  sides  made  to 
btilge  out  in  tlie  fitshion  of  arches,  the  cavities  to  dilate,  the 
ventriclea  to  acquire  the  form  of  a  cupping-glass  and  so  to  suck 
in  the  blood.  But  the  true  effect  of  every  one  of  its  fihres  is 
to  oaastringe  the  heart  at  the  same  time  that  they  render  it 
teiiie;  and  this  rather  with  the  effect  of  thickening  and  ampli- 
r  '  '  '  walls  and  substance  of  the  organ  than  enlarging  its 
\:.  s.     And,  again,  as  the  fibres  nui  from  the  apex  to  the 

b&se,  and  draw  the  apex  towards  tbe  base,  they  do  not  tend  to 
make  the  walls  of  the  heart  bulge  out  in  circles,  but  rather  the 
eootrar}';  inasmuch  as  every  fibre  that  is  circularly  disposed, 
tends  to  become  str^ght  when  it  contracts;  and  ia  distended 
ly  and  thickened,  as  in  the  case  of  muscular  fibres  in 
when  they  contract,  that  is,  when  they  are  shortened 
longitudinally,  as  we  sec  them  in  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  at  large.  To  all  this  let  it  be  added,  that  not  only  are 
tlie  veutricles  conti-acted  in  virtue  of  the  direction  and  con- 
deniBlion  of  their  walls,  but  farther,  that  those  fibres,  or  bands, 
ctyled  nerves  by  Aristotle,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  ven- 
tridoi  of  the  larger  animals,  and  contain  all  the  straight  fibres, 
(tlie  parietea  of  the  heart  containing  only  circular  ones,)  when 
|tl  fract  simultaneously,  by  an  admirable  adjustment  all 

ftl  iial  surfaces  are  drawn  together,  as  if  with  cords,  and 

•o  tif  the  charge  of  blood  expelled  with  force. 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  ^-ulgarly  believed,  that  the  heart  by 
any  dilatation  or  motion  of  its  ohti,  has  the  power  of  drawing 
the  blood  into  the  ventricles;  for  when  it  acts  and  becomes 
the  blood  is  expelled;  when  it  relaxes  and  sinks  toge- 
it  r«?ccives  the  blood  in  tlie  manner  and  yn^  which  will 
by  and  by  be  explained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE   MOTIONS  OF  ARTERIES^  AS  SEEN   IN   THE  DISSECTION 
OF  LIVING  ANIMALS. 

In  connexion  with  the  motions  of  the  heart  these  things 
are  further  to  be  observed  having  reference  to  the  motions  and 
pulses  of  the  arteries : 

1.  At  the  moment  the  heart  contracts^  and  when  the  breast 
is  struck^  when  in  short  the  organ  is  in  its  state  of  systole,  the 
arteries  are  dilated,  peld  a  pulse,  and  are  in  the  state  of 
diastole.  In  like  manner,  when  the  right  ventricle  contracts 
and  propels  its  charge  of  blood,  the  arterial  vein  [the  pul- 
monary artery]  is  distended  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
arteries  of  the  body. 

2.  When  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to  act,  to  contract,  to  piilsate, 
the  pulse  in  the  arteries  also  ceases;  further,  when  this  ventricle 
contracts  languidly,  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. In  like  manner,  the  pulse  in  the  right  ventricle  failing, 
the  pulse  in  the  vena  artcriosa  [pidmonarj'  artery]  ceases  also. 

3.  Further,  when  an  arter}-  is  di\*idcd  or  punctured,  the 
blood  is  seen  to  be  forcibly  propelled  from  the  wound  at  the 
moment  the  left  ventricle  contracts;  and,  again,  when  the  pul- 
monary arter}'  is  wounded,  the  blood  will  be  seen  spouting 
forth  with  >iolencc  at  the  instant  when  the  right  ventricle 
contracts. 

So  also  in  fishes,  if  the  vessel  which  leads  from  the  heart  to 
the  gills  be  divided,  at  the  moment  when  the  heart  becomes 
tense  and  contracted,  at  the  same  moment  does  the  blood  flow 
with  force  from  the  divided  vessel. 

In  the  same  way,  finaUy,  when  we  see  the  blood  in  arte- 
riotomy  projected  now  to  a  greater,  now  to  a  less  distance,  and 
that  the  greater  jet  corresponds  to  the  diastole  of  the  artery  and 
to  the  time  when  the  heart  contracts  and  strikes  the  ribs,  and 
is  in  its  state  of  systole,  we  understand  that  the  blood  is  ex- 
}xJled  by  the  same  movement. 

From  these  facts  it  is  manifest,  in  opposition  to  commonly 
received  opinions,  that  the  diastole  of  the  arteries  correspondi 
with  the  time  of  the  heart's  systole;  and  that  the  arteries  are 
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and  distended  l)y  the  blood  forced  into  them  by  the  con- 
ion  of  the  ventricles ;  the  arterien,  therefore^  are  distended, 
they  arc  filled  like  saes  or  bladders,  and  arc  not  filled 
because  they  expand  like  bellows.  It  is  in  virtne  of  one  and 
the  tame  cause^  therefore,  that  nil  the  arteries  of  the  body 
pnluile^  Tiz.  the  contniction  of  the  left  ventricle ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pulmonary  artery  ptdsat^  by  the  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

Finally^  that  the  pulses  of  the  arteries  are  doc  to  the  impnlsea 
of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  may  be  illustrated  by  blow- 
ing into  a  glove,  when  the  whole  of  the  fingers  will  bo  found 
U>  become  distended  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  their 
tenxicm  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  puke.  For  in  the 
tension  is  the  pidse  of  the  heart,  fuller,  stronger, 
fnt  as  that  acts  more  vigorously,  still  presening  the 
rliythm  and  volume,  and  order  of  the  heart's  contractions.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  because  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  the 
lime  at  which  the  contraction  of  the  heart  takes  place,  and  that 
at  which  the  pulse  in  an  artery  (especially  a  distant  one,)  is 
liall  be  otherwise  than  simidtaneous;  it  is  here  the  same 
blowing  up  a  glove  or  bladder;  for  in  a  plenum,  (as  in  a 
dsujn,  a  long  piece  of  timber^  &c.)  the  stroke  and  the  motion 
>th  extremities  at  the  same  time.  Ari:!^totle,'  too, 
**  the  blood  of  all  aiumals  palpitates  wnthin  their  veins, 
(meaning  the  arteries,)  and  by  the  pulse  is  sent  everywhere 
ill!*    '  '    '^      '     *    ■    ^    '  ,'^  '^thus  do  all  the  veins  pidsate 

log  ^      !  1  V  cs,  because  they  jdl  depend  upon 

tbe  heart ;  and,  as  it  is  always  in  motion,  so  are  they  likewise 
alwaya  moving  togetber,  but  by  successive  movements/'     It  is 
wen  to  observe  wjth  Galen,  in  this  place,  that  the  old  philoso-  \ 
pbem  called  the  arteries  veins. 

Ihu  i  ii[M>u  one  occasion  to  have  a  particular  case  under 

oijr  car  ,  ii  plainly  satisfied  me  of  this  truth:    A  certain 

ponon  was  affected  with  a  large  pulsating  tumour  on  the  right 
ni»i  '  *--  neck,  called  an  aneurism,  just  at  that  part  where 
iLi  flcsccnds  into  the  axilla,  produced  by  au  erosion  of 

tbe  artery  itself,  and  daily  iucreastug  in  size;  this  tumour  was 
Tisibly  distended  as  it  receiTcd  the  charge  of  blood  brought  to 


*  Pe  ^ittioiAt.  ilit  CJit».  9. 


*  D«  tUMpinl.  ca[i.  20. 
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it  by  tlie  artery,  with  each  stroke  of  the  heart :  the  connexion 
of  parts  was  obvious  when  the  body  of  the  patient  came  to  be 
opened  after  his  death.     The  pulse  in  the  corresponding  arm 
was  small,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  blood  I 
being  diverted  into  the  tumour  and  so  intercepted. 

MTience  it  appears  that  wherever  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  is  impeded^  whether  it  be  by  compression 
or  infarction,  or  interception,  there  do  the  remote  divisions  of 
the  arteries  beat  less  forcibly,  seeing  that  the  pulse  of  the  ar- ' 
teries  is  nothing  more  than  the  impulse  or  shock  of  the  blood 
in  these  vessels* 


CHAPTER  IV, 

OF  THE  MOTION  OF  THE   UEART  AND   ITS   AURICLES,   AS  81KN  TW^ 
THE  BODIES  OF   LIVING  ANIMALS. 

Besides  the  motions  already  spoken  of,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider those  that  appertain  to  the  auricles. 

Caspar  Bauhin  and  John  Riolan/  most  learned  men  and^ 
skilfid  anatomists,  inform  us  from  their  observations,  tliat  if 
we  carefully  watch  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  the  vivisec- 
tion of  an  animalj  we  shall  perceive  four  motions  distinct  in^ 
time  and  in  place,  two  of  which  are  proper  to  tlie  auricles,  two 
to  the  ventricles.  With  all  deference  to  such  autliority  I  sayij 
that  there  are  four  motions  distinct  in  point  of  place,  hut  not 
of  time;  for  the  two  auricles  move  together,  and  so  also  do  thfl 
two  ventricles,  in  such  mse  that  though  the  places  be  four,  tlifl 
times  are  only  two.     And  this  occurs  in  the  following  nianncrs| 

There  are,  as  it  were,  two  motions  going  on  together ;  ond 
of  the  auricles,  another  of  the  ventricles;  these  by  no  meant] 
taking  place  simultaneously,   but  the  motion  of  the  auricles 
preceding,  that  of  the  he^art  itself  following ;  the  motion  appear»_ 
ing  to  begin  from  the  auricles  and  to  extend  to  the  ventricles 
When  all  things  arc  becoming  languid,  and  the  heart  is  djir 
as  also  in  fishes  and  the  colder  blooded  animals,  there  is 
short  pause  between  these  two  motions,  so  that  the  heart  arouait^di] 
as  it  were>  appears  to  respond  to  the  motion,  tiow  more  quickly? 


*  BAuhiu,  lib.  ii,  cap.  21.    Riolmi,  Ub.  viu,  csp.  ]. 
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WW  more  tardily;  and  at  length,  mid  when  near  to  death,  it 
ceases  to  respond  by  its  proper  motion,  but  seems,  as  it  were, 
to  iiod  the  head,  and  is  so  obscurely  moved  that  it  appears 
rather  to  give  signs  of  motion  to  the  pulsating  auricle,  than 
idually  to  move.  The  heart,  therefore,  ceases  to  pulsate  sooner 
tlian  the  auricles,  so  that  the  auricles  have  been  said  to  out- 
live it,  the  left  ventricle  ceasing  to  pulsate  first  of  all;  then  its 
wmi^lej  next  the  right  ventricle;  and,  finally,  aU  the  other 
p«rU  being  at  rest  and  dead,  as  Galen  long  since  observed,  the 
right  auricle  still  continues  to  beat ;  life,  therefore,  appears  to 
linger  longest  in  the  right  auricle.  Whilst  the  heart  is  gra- 
dually dying,  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  reply,  after  two  or  tliree 
crmtraetions  of  the  auricles,  roused  as  it  were  to  action, 
ad  making  a  single  pulsation,  slowly,  unwillingly,  and  with 

_drort. 

this  especially  is  to  be  noted,  that  after  the  heart  has 
to  bejit,  the  amricles  however  still  contracting,  a  finger 
placiHl  upon  the  ventricles  perceives  the  several  pulsations  of  the 
iiiricles,  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  as 
wc  have  said,  that  the  pidscs  of  the  ventricles  are  felt  in  the 
iLrteries,  to  wit,  the  distension  produced  by  the  jet  of  blood. 
And  if  at  tliis  time,  the  auricles  alone  pulsating,  the  point  of 
the  heart  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  you  will  perceive 
the  blood  flowing  out  upon  each  contraction  of  the  auricles. 
Whence  it  is  u>auifest  how  the  blood  enters  the  ventricles,  not 
by  any  attraction  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  thrown  into 
them  by  the  pulses  of  the  auricles. 

And  here  1  would  observe,  that  whenever  I  speak  of  pid- 
satioiis  as  occurring  in  the  auricles  or  ventricles,  I  mean  con- 
iTRCtions :  first  the  auricles  contract,  and  then  and  subse- 
(jmntly  the  heart  itself  contracts.  WTicn  the  auricles  contract 
they  arc  seen  to  become  whiter,  especially  where  they  contain 
bat  little  blood;  but  they  are  filled  as  magazines  or  reservoirs 
of  the  blood,  which  is  tending  spontaneously  and,  by  the  motion 
of  the  veins,  imder  pressure  towards  the  centre;  the  whiteness 
indicated  is  most  conspicuous  towards  the  extremities  or  edges 
of  the  auricles  at  the  time  of  tlieir  contractions. 

In  fishes  and  frogs,  and  other  animals  which  have  hearts 
with  but  a  single  ventricle,  and  for  mi  auricle  have  a  kind  of 
btiidder  much  distended  with  blood,  at  the  base  of  the  organ, 
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you  may  very  plamly  perceive  this  bladder  contracting  first,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  lieart  or  ventricle  following  afterwords. 

But  I  think  it  right  to  describe  what  I  have  observed  of  an 
opposite  character:  the  heart  of  an  eel,  of  several  fishes,  and 
even  of  some  [of  the  higher]  animals  taken  out  of  the  body, 
beats  without  auricles;  nay,  if  it  be  cut  in  pieces  the  several 
parts  may  still  be  seen  contracting  and  relaxing;  so  that  in 
these  creatures  the  body  of  the  heart  may  be  seen  pulsating, 
palpitating,  after  the  cassation  of  all  motion  in  the  auricle.  But 
is  not  this  perchance  peculiar  to  animals  more  tenacious  of  life, 
whose  radical  moisture  is  more  glutinous,  or  fat  and  sluggishi 
and  less  readily  soluble?  The  same  faculty  indeed  appears  in 
the  flesh  of  eels,  generally,  which  even  when  skinned  and  cm- 
bowellcd,  and  cut  into  pieces,  are  still  seen  to  move. 

Experimenting  with  a  pigeon  upon  one  occasion,  after  the 
lieart  had  wholly  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  the  auricles  too  had 
become  motionless,  I  kept  my  finger  wetted  with  saliva  and 
waiTu  for  a  short  time  upon  the  heart,  and  observed,  that  under 
the  influence  of  this  fomentation  it  recovered  new  strength  and 
life,  so  that  both  ventricles  and  aimcles  pulsated,  contracting 
and  relaxing  altenaately,  recalled  as  it  were  from  death  to  life. 

Besides  this,  however,  I  have  occasionally  observed,  after 
the  heart  and  even  its  right  auricle  had  ceased  pulsating, — when 
it  was  in  articulo  mortis  in  short,  that  an  obscure  motion,  an 
tmdulation  or  palpitation,  remained  in  the  blood  itself,  which  was 
contained  in  the  right  auricle,  this  being  apparent  so  long  as 
it  was  imbued  with  heat  and  spirit.  And  indeed  a  circumstance 
of  the  same  kind  is  extremely  manifest  in  the  course  of  the  ge- 
neration of  animals,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  firat 
seven  days  of  the  incubation  of  the  chick:  A  drop  of  blood 
makes  its  appearance  which  ptJpitates,  as  Aristotle  had  already 
obser^^ed;  from  this,  when  the  gro^ih  is  further  advanced  and 
the  chick  is  fashioned,  the  auricles  of  the  heart  are  formed, 
which  pulsating  henceforth  give  constant  signs  of  life,  WTicn 
at  length,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  outline  of  the 
body  begins  to  be  distinguished,  then  Is  the  ventricular  part  of 
the  heart  also  produced ;  but  it  continues  for  a  time  white  and 
Apparently  bloodless,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal;  neither  doe* 
it  pulsate  or  give  signs  of  motion.  1  have  seen  n  similar  con* 
dition  of  the  heart  in  the  human  fcctus  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  third  month,  the  heart  beiu^  then  whitish  and  bloodless, 
although  its  auricles  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  purple 
blood.  In  the  same  way  in  tlie  egg,  when  the  chick  was  forraed 
«nd  bad  increas**d  in  size,  the  heart  too  increased  and  acquired 
ttntricle^,  which  then  began  to  receive  and  to  transmit  blood, 

iVnd  this  leads  rae  to  remark,  that  he  who  inquires  very  par- 
ticul«rlT  into  this  matter  will  not  conclude  that  the  heart,  as  a 
whole,  ift  the  primum  vivens,  ultimum  moriens — the  first  part 
to  live,  the  last  to  die,  but  rather  its  auricles,  or  the  part  which 
correitpouds  to  the  anriclea  in  seqients,  fishes,  &c*,  wliicli  both 
livw  before  the  heart-^  and  dies  after  it. 

Nay^  haa  not  the  blood  itself  or  spirit  an  obscure  palpitation 
iuhcretit  in  it,  which  it  has  even  appeared  to  me  to  retain 
after  death?  and  it  seems  very  que^rtionable  whether  or  not  we 
ntt  to  Miy  that  life  begins  with  the  palpitation  or  beating  of 
the  heart.  The  seminal  fiuid  of  all  animals — the  prolific  spirit, 
M  Ariitotle  observed,  leaves  their  body  with  a  bound  and  like 
a  liriBg  thing;  and  natiu'e  in  death,  as  iVristotle^  further  re- 
aariUt  retracing  her  steps,  reverts  to  whence  she  had  set  out, 
rstoms  at  the  end  of  her  course  to  the  goal  whence  she  had 
started ;  and  as  animiJ  generation  proceeds  from  that  which  is 
not  animal,  entity  from  non-entity,  so,  by  a  retrograde  course, 
entity,  by  corruption,  is  resolved  into  non-entity ;  whence  that 
tn  animalfl,  which  was  last  created,  fails  first;  and  that  which 
wa»  Snt,  fails  last. 

I  have  also  obsened,  that  almost  all  animals  have  ti'uly  a 
iieart,  not  the  larger  creatures  only,  and  those  that  have  red 
bloody  but  the  smaller,  and  [seemingly]  bloodless  ones  also, 
SQefa  IK  slugs,  snails,  scallops,  shrimps,  crabs,  crayfish,  and 
many  others ;  nay,  even  in  wasps,  hornets  and  flies,  I  have, 
with  Uie  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
vhal  is  called  the  taib  both  seen  the  heart  pulsating  myself, 
and  •bown  it  to  many  others* 

But  in  the  exsanguine  tribes  the  heart  pulsates  shigglishly 
and  deliberately,  contracting  slowly  as  in  animals  that  are  mo- 
ribondj  a  fact  that  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  snail,  whose 

wi  [Tbi»  rmdn  will  observe  tbjit  Hirvey,  when  he  tpeiks  of  tbi»  k^nrt,  always  means 
fc  vmlfieiiei  ot  vcntriculv  portiiio  of  iht  orgaa* — Ed.] 
*  Dt  MoUi  AainiAL  t»|»,  S. 
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heart  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  orifice  in  tlie  right] 
side  of  the  body  which  is  seen  to  be  opened  and  shut  in  the 
cotirse  of  respiration,  and  whence  saliva  is  discharged,  the  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  upper  aspect  of  the  body,  near  the 
part  which  corresponds  to  the  liver. 

This,  however,  ia  to  be  observed:  that  in  winter  and  the 
colder  season,  exsanguine  animala,  such  as  the  snail,  show  no 
pulsations;  they  seem  rather  to  live  after  the  manner  of  vege- 
tables, or  of  those  other  productions  which  are  therefore  dgj 
signated  plant-animals. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  all  animals  which  have  a  hcwi^^ 
have  also  auricles,  or  something  analogous  to  auricles;  snd 
further,  that  whercTer  the  heart  has  a  double  yeutriclc  thcrcl 
are  always  two  auricles  present,  but  not  otherwise.  If  you] 
turn  to  the  production  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  however,  you  will] 
find  at  first  no  more  than  a  vesicle  or  auricle,  or  pulsating  drop  I 
of  blood ;  it  is  only  by  and  by,  when  the  development  has  made] 
gome  progress,  that  the  heart  is  fashioned:  even  so  in  certain ] 
animals  not  destined  to  attain  to  the  highest  perfection  in  their  I 
organization,  such  as  bees,  wasps,  snails,  shrimps,  cra\^isli,  &c,, } 
we  only  find  a  certain  pulsating  vesicle,  like  a  sort  of  red  or  white  j 
palpitating  point,  as  the  beginning  or  principle  of  their  life.* 

We  have  a  small  shrimp  in  these  coimtries,  which  is  takeul 
in  the   Thames  and  in  the  sea,  the  whole  of  whose  body 
transparent ;  this  creature,    placed  in  a  little  water,  has 
qucntly  afibrded  myself  and  particular  friends  an  oppoitunity] 
of  observing  the  motions  of  the  heart  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness, the  external  parts  of  the  body  presenting  no  obstaclo] 
to  our  view,  but  the  heart  being  perceived  as  though  it  had] 
been  seen  through  a  window. 

I  have  also  observed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  chick  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  incubation,  in  the  guise  J 
of  a  little  cloud,  the  shell  ha\ing  been  removed  and  the  eggj 
immersed  in  clear  tepid  water.     In  the  midst  of  the  doodle 
in  question  there  was  a  bloody  point  so  small  that  it  disappeared 
during  the  a)ntraction  and  escaped  the  sight,  but  in  the  re- 

*  [The  Editor  begt  here  to  \^  tdlo^til  to  remark  on  Ilwcy's  obriOfDi  pcta 
of  the  corrtnponikncc  beiw«}D  that  pftnuiDenl  coQililioD  of  in  orgin  ia  tlie 
and  its  traniitory  condition  in  the  higher  uumili. — ^£0.] 
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kation  it  r^ippcared  again,  red  and  like  the  point  of  a  pin; 
10  tixitl  betwixt  the  visible  and  invisible,  betwixt  being  and  not 
hcm^f  as  it  were,  it  gave  by  its  pulses  a  kind  of  representation 
of  the  commencement  of  life,* 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  THE  MOTION,  ACTIONj  AND  OFFICE  OF  THE   tiEART« 

^  Feoh  these  and  other  observations  of  the  like  kind^  I  am 
Bided  it  will  be  found  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  ns 
&Uow& : 

First  of  all,  the  auricle  contracts,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
contraction  throws  the  blood,  (which  it  contains  in  ample  quan- 
tity iwi  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  store-house  and  cistern  of  the 
Uood,)  into  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled,  the  heart  raises 
itedf  gtraightway,  makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  contracts  the  ven- 
tricle and  performs  a  beat,  by  which  beat  it  immediately  sends 
the  blood  supplied  to  it  by  the  aiuicle  into  the  arteries;  the 
li^it  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  lungs  by  the  vessel 
which  b  called  vena  arteriosa,  but  which,  in  structure  and  func* 
tkm,  and  all  things  else,  is  an  artery ;  the  left  ventricle  send- 
ing its  charge  into  the  aorta,  and  through  this  by  the  arteries 
to  tbe  body  at  large* 

Tbese  two  motions,  one  of  the  ventricles,  another  of  the  auri- 
des,  tnke  place  consecutively,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  harmony  or  rhythm  preserved  between  them,  the 
two  concurring  in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent, 
lly  in  the  warmer  blooded  animals,  in  which  the  move- 
tta  in  question  are  rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reason 
i  it  is  in  a  piece  of  macluucry,  inwhich,  though  one  wheel  gives 
notion  to  another,  yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  move  simultane- 
poiljr ;  or  in  that  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to 
fineansSf  where  the  trigger  being  touched,  down  comes  the  flint, 
against  the  steel,  elicits  a  spark,  which  falling  among  the 

*  [At  the  {leiiod  Harrey  iodicaies,  a  nidimentaiy  auricle  and  ventricle  eiisi,  hut 
art  io  tfiiii|Mn3i(  that  utileoa  with  certain  precautions  their  pariet«i  caimoi  be  teen. 
Hie  illiBf  tad  emptying  of  themt  therefore,  gire  the  appearance  of  a  speck  of  hlood 
alfeaitiltiy  iqip«Sfiii|  and  dUappearing. — Ed.] 
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powder,  it  is  ignited,  upon  wliich  the  flame  extends,  enters  the 
barrel,  causes  tlic  explosion,  propek  the  ball,  and  the  raark  iaJ 
attained— III!  of  which  incidents,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  ( 
which  they  happen,  seem  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  I 
eye.     So  also  in  deglutition  :  by  the  elevation  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  compression  of  the  mouth,  the  food  or  drink  in 
pushed  into  the  fauces,  the  larynx  is  closed  by  its  own  muscles,  [ 
and  the  epiglottis,  whilst  the  pharynx,  raised  and  opened  by 
its  ninsclea  no  otherwise  than  is  a  sac  that  is  to  be  filled,  is  lifted 
up,  and  its  mouth  dilated ;  upon  w  hich,  the  mouthful  being  re- 
ceived, it  is  forced  downwards  by  tlic  transverse  muscles,  and  I 
then  carried  farther  by  the  longitudinal  ones.    Yet  are  all  these 
motions,  though  executed  by  different  and  distinct  organs,  per-  i 
funued  harmoniously,  and  in  such  order,  that  they  seem  to  con- 1 
stitute  but  a  single  motion  and  act,  which  we  call  deglutition. 

Even  so  does  it  come  to  pass  with  the  motions  and  action  of  j 
the  heart,  which  constitute  a  kind  of  deglutition,  a  transfusion  j 
of  tlic  blood  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries.     And  if  any  one, 
bearing  these  things  in  mind,  will  carefully  watch  the  motions  j 
of  the  heart  in  the  body  of  a  living  animal,  he  will  perceive  not  | 
only  all  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  the  heart  be- 
coming erect,  and  making  one  continuous  motion  with  ita  auri- 1 
cles;  but  farther,  a  certain  obscure  undulation  and  lateral  inch* 
nation  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  right  ventricle,  [the  or-  j 
gan]  twisting  itself  slightly  in  performing  its  work.  And  indeed 
every  one  may  see,  when  a  horse  drinks,  that  the  water  is  drawn 
in  and  transmitted  to  the  stomach  ateach  movement  of  the  throat,  ^ 
the  motion  being  accompanied  with  a  sound,  and  }Heldiug  a  pulse 
both  to  the  ear  and  the  touch ;  in  the  same  way  it  is  with  each 
motion  of  the  heart,  when  there  is  the  delivery  of  a  quantity  of] 
blood  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries,  that  a  pulse  takes  place,  [ 
and  can  be  heard  within  the  chest. 

Tlie  motion  of  the  heart,  then,  is  entirely  of  this  description,  1 
and  the  one  action  of  the  heart  is  the  transmission  of  the  blood 
and  its  distribution,  by  means  of  the  arteries,  to  the  very  extre- 
mities of  the  body ;  so  that  the  pulse  which  we  feel  in  the  ar- 1 
teries  is  nothing  more  than  the  impulse  of  the  blood  derived  I 
from  the  heart. 

\Miether  or  not  the  heart,  besides  propelling  the  blood,  giving 
it  motion  locally,  and  distributing  it  to  thcbodyi  adds  anythini:  j 
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eUetoit^ — ^heat,  spirit,  perfection, — ^must  be  inquired  into  by 
and  by,  and  decided  upon  other  grounds.  So  much  may  siif- 
fice  at  this  time,  when  it  is  shown  that  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  the  blood  is  transfused  through  the  ventricles  from  the 
veins  to  the  arteries,  and  distributed  by  them  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

So  much,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  all  [physiologists],  both 
from  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  the  arrangement  and  action 
of  it:*  valves.  But  still  they  are  like  persons  purblind  or  groping 
about  in  the  dark  ;  and  then  they  give  utterance  to  diverse,  con- 
tradictory, and  incoherent  sentiments,  delivering  many  things 
upon  conjecture,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

The  grand  cause  of  hesitation  and  error  in  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  mc  to  have  been  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
heart  and  the  lungs.  When  men  saw  both  the  vena  arteriosa  [or 
pulmonary  artery]  and  the  arteriae  venos®  [or  pulmonary  veins] 
losing  themselves  in  the  lungs,  of  course  it  became  a  puzzle  to 
them  to  know  how  or  by  what  means  the  right  ventricle  should 
distribute  the  blood  to  the  body,  or  the  left  draw  it  from  the 
vena!  cavse.  This  fact  is  borne  witness  to  by  Galen,  whose 
words,  when  writing  against  Erfusistratus  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  veins  and  the  coction  of  the  blood,  are  the  fol- 
lowing ;'  "You  will  reply,"  he  says,  "  that  the  effect  is  so;  that 
the  blood  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  and  is  thence  transferred  to 
the  heart  to  receive  its  proper  form  and  last  perfection ;  a  state- 
ment which  does  not  appear  devoid  of  reason ;  for  no  great  and 
perfect  work  is  ever  accomplished  at  a  single  effort,  or  receives 
its  final  polish  from  one  instrument.  But  if  this  be  actually 
so,  then  show  us  another  vessel  which  draws  the  absolutely 
perfect  blood  from  the  heart,  and  distributes  it  as  the  arteries 
do  the  spirits  over  the  whole  body."  Here  then  is  a  reason- 
able  opinion  not  allowed,  because,  forsooth,  besides  not  seeing 
the  true  means  of  transit,  he  could  not  discover  the  vessel  which 
ahould  transmit  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  body  at  large  I 

But  had  any  one  been  there  in  behalf  of  Erasistratus,  and  of 
that  opinion  which  we  now  espouse,  and  wliich  Galen  himself 
acknowledges  in  other  respects  consonant  with  reason,  to  have 
painted  to  the  aorta  as  the  vessel  which  distributes  the  blood  from 
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tlie  heart  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  I  wonder  what  would  have  been  , 
the  answer  of  that  most  ingenious  and  learned  man  ?  Had  he 
said  that  the  arteiy  transmits  spirits  and  not  blood,  he  would 
indeed  sufficiently  have  answered  ErasistratuB,  who  imagined 
that  the  arteries  contained  nothing  but  spirits;  but  then  he 
would  have  contradicted  himself,  and  given  a  foul  denial  to  that 
for  which  he  had  keenly  contended  in  his  writings  against  thia 
verj'  Erasistratiis,  to  wit,  that  blood  in  substance  is  contained  h 
the  arteries,  and  not  spirits ;  a  fact  which  he  demonstrated  no^ 
only  by  many  powerful  arguments^  but  by  experiments. 

But  if  the  divine  Galen  will  here  allow,  as  in  other  places  h€ 
does,  "  that  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  arise  firom  the  great  Br4 
tery,  and  that  this  takes  its  origin  from  the  heart ;  that  all  thetel 
vessels  naturally  contain  and  carry  blood ;  that  the  tliree  semi^ 
lunar  valves  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  prevent  the  re 
of  the  blood  into  the  heart,  and  that  nature  never  connected  them 
with  this,  the  most  noble  viscus  of  the  body,  unless  for  some  moat 
important  end ;"  if,  I  say,  thia  father  of  physic  admits  all  these^ 
things, — and  I  quote  his  own  words, — 1  do  not  see  how 
can  deny  that  the  great  artery  is  the  very  vessel  to  carry  the 
blood,  when  it  has  attained  it«  highest  terra  of  perfection,  froB 
the  heart  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  body.    Or  woidd  he 
perchance  still  hesitate,  like  all  who  have  come  after  him,  even 
to  the  present  hour,  because  he  did  not  perceive  the  route  by^ 
which  the  blood  was  transferred  from  the  veins  to  the  arteric 
in  consequence,  as  I  have   already  said,  of  the  intimate  con 
nexion  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs  ?     And  that  this  dif-1 
ficulty  puzzled  anatomists  not  a  little,  when  in  their  disaecliom 
they  found  the  pulmonary  ai-terj^  and  left  ventricle  fidl  f '' 
black,  and  clotted  blood,  plainly  appears,  when  they  feli 
selves  compelled  to  affirm  that  the  blood  made  its  way  from  tl 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  by  sweating  through  the  septum 
the  heart.     But  this  fancy  I  have  already  refuted.     A  nei 
pathway  for  the  blood  must  therefore  be  prepared  and  thrown 
open,  and  being  once  exposed,  no  further  difficulty  will,  I  believe,'^ 
be  experienced  by  any  one  in  admitting  what  I  have  alre4id| 
proposed  in  regard  to  the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteriei, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries,  and  at 
distribution  to  the  whole  of  the  body  by  means  of  these  vc 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  COURSE  BY  WHICH  THE  BLOOD  18  CARRIED  FROM  THE 
VENA  CAVA  INTO  THE  ARTERIES,  OR  FROM  THE  BIGHT  INTO 
THE  LEFT  VENTRICLE  OF  THE  HEART, 

Since  the  intimate  eomiexion  of  the  heajt  with  the  lungs, 
t^liich  ia  apparent  in  the  human  subject,  has  been  the  probable 
cause  of  the  errors  that  have  been  committed  on  this  point, 
they  plainly  do  amiss  who,  pretending  to  speak  of  the  parts  of 
aminals  generally,  as  anatomists  for  the  most  part  do,  confine 
their  researches  to  the  human  body  alone,  and  that  when  it  ia 
dead.  They  obviously  act  no  otherwise  than  he  who,  ha^dng 
studied  the  forms  of  a  single  commonwealth,  should  set  about 
the  composition  of  a  general  system  of  polity ;  or  who,  having 
taken  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  a  single  field,  should  imagine 
that  he  had  mastered  the  science  of  agriculture ;  or  who,  upon 
the  ground  of  one  particular  proposition,  should  proceed  to  draw 
general  conclusions* 

Had  anatomists  only  been  as  conversant  with  the  dissection  of 
the  lower  animals  as  they  are  with  that  of  the  human  body,  the 
matters  that  have  hitherto  kept  them  in  a  perplexity  of  doubt 
woiJd,  in  my  opinion,  have  met  them  freed  from  every  kind  of 
difEcolty. 

And,  first,  in  fishes,  in  which  the  heart  consists  of  but  a 
single  ventricle,  they  having  no  lungs,  the  thing  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  Here  the  sac,  wliich  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  is  the  part  analogous  to  the  auricle  in  man,  plainly  throws 
the  blood  into  the  heart,  and  the  heart,  in  its  turn,  conspicu- 
ously transmits  it  by  a  pipe  or  artery,  or  vessel  analogous  to  an 
artery ;  these  are  facts  which  are  confirmed  by  simple  ocular 
inspection,  as  well  as  by  a  division  of  the  vessel,  when  the  blood 
is  seen  to  be  projected  by  each  ptJsation  of  the  heart. 

The  same  thing  is  also  notdifficultof  demonstrationinthosc  ani- 
mals that  have  either  no  more,  or,  as  it  were,  no  more  than  a  single 
ventricle  to  the  heart,  snch  as  toads,  frogs,  serpents,  and  lizards, 
which,  although  they  have  lungs  in  a  certain  sense,  as  they  have 
a  voice,  (and  1  have  many  observations  by  me  on  the  admirable 
structure  of  the  lung^  of  these  animals,  and  matters  appertmn- 
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ing,  which,  however,  I  cannot  introduce  in  this  place,)  »tiU  their 
anatomy  plainly  shows  that  the  blood  is  transferred  in  them  from 
the  veins  to  the  arteries  in  the  same  manner  as  in  higher  ani- 
mals, viz.,  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  the  way,  in  fact,  is  patent, 
open,  manifest ;  there  is  no  difficulty,  no  room  for  hesitating 
about  it ;  for  in  them  the  matter  stands  precisely  as  it  would 
in  man,  were  the  septum  of  his  heart  perforated  or  removed, 
or  one  ventricle  made  out  of  two ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I 
imagine  that  no  one  will  doubt  as  to  the  way  by  which  the 
blood  may  pass  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries. 

But  as  there  are  actually  more  animals  which  have  no  lungsl 
than  there  are  which  be  furnished  with  them,  and  in  Uke  man«J 
ner  a  greater  number  which  have  only  one  ventricle  than  the 
are  which  have  two,  it  is  open  to  us  to  conclude,  judging  fron^l 
the  mass  or  multitude  of  living  creatures,  that  for  the  major  i 
part,  and  generally,  there  is  an  open  way  by  which  the  blood  is 
transmitted  from  the  veins  through  the  sinuses  or  cavities  of 
the  heart  into  the  arteries. 

I  have,  how*ever,  cogitating  with  myself,  seen  further,  that 
the  same  thing  obtained  most  obAdously  in  the  embryos  of  those 
animals  that  have  lungs ;  for  in  the  foetus  the  four  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  heart,  viz.,  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  arterioaa  or 
pulmonary  artery,  the  arteria  venalis  or  pulmonary  vein,  and 
the  arteria  magna  or  aorta,  are  all  connected  otherwise  than  in 
the  adult ;  a  fact  sufficiently  known  to  every  anatomist*     The 
first  contact  and  union  of  the  vena  cava  with  the  arteria  venosa 
or  pulmonaiy  veins,  which  occurs  before  the  cava  opens  properly! 
into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  or  gives  off  the  coro* 
nary  vein,  a  little  above  its  escape  from  the  liver^  is  by  a  later 
anastomosis ;  this  is  an  ample  foramen,  of  an  oval  form,  com- 
municating between  the  cava  and  the  arteria  venosa,  or  pulmo- 
nary vein,  so  that  the  blood  is  free  to  flow  in  the  greatest  ab\m* 
dance  by  that   foramen  from  the  vena  cava  into  tlie   arteria . 
venosa  or  pulmonary  vein,   and  left  auricle,   and  from  tlionc 
into  the  left  ventricle  :  and  farther,  in  this  foramen  ovale,  from ' 
that  part  which  regards  the  arteria  venosa,  or  pulmonary  vein,^ 
there  is  a  thin  tough  membrane,   larger  than  the  opening,  ex.- 
tended  like  an  operculum  or  cover ;  this  membrane  in  the  adulfi 
blocking  up  the  foramen,   and   adhering  on   all   sides,   finally  J 
closes  it  up,  and  almost  obliterates  every  trace  of  it. 
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memfafane,  however^  is  8o  contrived  in  the  ftetns,  that  falling 
imth  upon  itself,  it  permits  a  refidy  access  to  the  lungs  and 
baurt|  ]fielding  a  passage  to  the  blood  which  is  streaming  from 
die  Oft?m,  and  hindering  the  tide  at  the  i^ame  time  from  flowing 
back  into  that  vein.  All  things,  in  short,  permit  us  to  believe 
tbai  in  the  embryo  the  blood  must  constantly  pass  bj  this 
bramen  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  arteria  venosa,  or  pidmo- 
imry  vein,  and  from  thence  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart ; 
and  having  once  entered  there,  it  can  never  regurgitate. 

Another  union  istbatbythevena  arteriosa,  or  pulmonary  artery, 
tad  is  effected  when  that  vessel  di^ddes  into  two  branches  after 
ttsem&pe  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  as  if  to  the 
two  tnmbs  aheady  mentioned  a  third  were  superadded,  a  kind 
of  arterial  canal,  carried  obhquely  from  the  vena  arteriosa,  or 
pcthnoiiary  aartery,  to  perforate  and  terminate  in  the  arteria 
magna  or  aorta.  In  the  embryo,  consequently,  there  are,  as  it 
WETC^  two  aortas,  or  two  roots  of  the  arteria  magna,  springing 
firom  the  heart.  This  canalis  arteriosus  shrinks  gradually  after 
hiriht  and  is  at  length  and  finally  almost  entirely  withered, 
aiid  removed,  like  the  umbihcal  vessels. 

The  canalis  arteriosus  contains  no  membrane  or  valve  to  di- 
f€Ct  or  impede  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  this  or  in  that  direction: 
tor  at  the  root  of  the  vena  arteriosa,  or  pulmonary  artery,  of 
which  llie  canalis  arteriosus  is  the  continuation  in  the  foetus, 
there  are  three  sigmoid  or  semilunar  valves,  which  open  from 
within  outwards,  and  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  blood  flowing  in 
this  direction  or  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  ar* 
Icfj  and  aorta ;  but  they  prevent  all  regurgitation  from  the  aorta 
or  palmonic  vessel*  back  upon  the  right  ventricle ;  closing  with 
perfect  accni^cy,  they  oppose  an  effectual  obstacle  to  everything 
of  tbo  kind  in  the  embryo.  So  that  there  is  also  reason  to 
bdseve  that  when  the  heart  contracts,  the  blood  is  regularly 
pnifidled  by  the  canal  or  passage  indicated  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  aorta. 

What  is  commonly  said  in  regard  to  these  two  great  com- 
SBnnications,  to  wit,  that  they  exist  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungK, 
k  both  improbable  and  inconsistent ;  seeing  that  in  the  adult 
they  are  closed  up,  afioUahed,  and  consolidated,  although  the 
langs,  by  reason  of  their  heat  and  motion,  must  then  be  pre- 
fumed  ta  require  a  hirger  supply  of  nourishment.   The  same  may 
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be  said  in  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  heart  in  the  embryo 
does  not  pulsate,  that  it  neither  acts  nor  moves,  so  that  nature^ 
was  forced  to  make  these  communications  for  the  nutrition  of_ 
the  lungs.  This  is  plainly  false ;  for  simple  inspection  of  tt 
incubated  egg,  and  of  embryos  just  taken  out  of  the  uterus,  shows 
that  the  heart  moves  precisely  in  them  as  in  adults,  and  that  ^ 
nature  feels  no  such  necessity.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  seen 
these  motions,  and  Aristotle  is  likewise  witness  of  their  reality. 
"  The  pulse,"  he  observes,  "  inheres  in  the  very  constitution  oi 
the  hearty  and  appears  from  the  beginning,  as  is  learned  botfc 
from  the  dissection  of  living  animals,  and  the  formation  of  the 
chick  in  the  egg"^  But  we  further  observe,  that  the  pa 
in  question  are  not  only  pervious  up  to  the  period  of  birth 
man,  as  wcU  as  in  other  animals,  as  anatomists  in  general  have' 
described  them,  but  for  several  months  subsequently,  in  some 
indeed  for  several  years,  not  to  say  for  the  whole  course  of 
life ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  goose,  snipe,  and  various  birtls 
and  many  of  the  smaller  animals.  And  this  drcumstanoe 
was,  perhaps,  that  imposed  upon  Botallus,  who  thought  he  had 
discovered  a  new  passage  for  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  I  own  that  when  I  met  with  i 
the  same  arrangement  in  one  of  the  larger  members  of  th<^| 
mouse  family,  in  the  adult  state,  I  was  myself  at  first  led  to^ 
something  of  a  like  conclusion. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  in  the  human  embryo 
and  in  the  embrjos  of  animals  in  which  the  communications  \ 
not  closed,  the  same  tiling  happens,  namely,  that  the  heart 
its  motion  propels  the  blood  by  obvious  and  open  passages  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  aorta  through  the  cavities  of  both  tha^d 
ventricles ;  the  right  one  receiving  the  blood  from  the  aiuricle^^ 
and  propelling  it  by  the  vena  arteriosa,  or  pulmonary  artery,  and 
its  continuation,  named  the  ductus  arteriosus,  into  the  aortm; 
the  left,  in  like  manner,  charged  by  the  contraction  of  its  auricle, 
which  has  received  its  supply  throiigh  the  foramen  ovale  from 
the  vena  cava,  contracting,  and  projecting  the  blood  throtigh 
the  root  of  the  aorta  into  the  trunk  of  that  veaseL 

In  embryos,  consequently,  whilst  the  lungs  are  yet  in  a  sctati 
of  inaction,  performing  no  function,  subject  to  no  motion  any^^ 
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than  if  tLey  had  not  been  present,  nature  uses  the  two 
ricles  of  the  heart  as  if  they  formed  but  one,  for  the  trans- 
sion  of  the  blood.  The  condition  of  the  embfyos  of  those 
animals  which  have  lungs^  whOat  these  organs  are  yet  in  abeyance 
and  not  employed,  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  animals  which 
have  no  lungs. 

So  clearly,  therefore,  does  it  appear  in  the  case  of  the 
fcBtns,  viz,,  that  the  heart  by  its  action  transfers  the  blood 
from  the  vena  cava  into  the  aorta,  and  that  by  a  route  as  ob- 
rious  and  open,  as  if  in  the  adult  the  two  ventricles  were  made 
to  communicate  by  the  removal  of  their  septum.  Since,  then, 
we  find  that  in  the  greater  number  of  animals,  in  all,  indeed, 
at  &  certain  period  of  their  existence,  the  channels  for  the  trans- 
miflsion  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  are  so  conspicuous,  we 
bave  still  to  inquire  wherefore  in  some  creatures — those,  namely, 
that  have  warm  blood,  and  that  have  attained  to  the  adult  age, 
man  among  the  number — we  should  not  conclude  that  the  same 
thing  is  accomplished  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  which 
in  the  embryo,  and  at  a  time  when  the  function  of  these  organs 
is  in  abeyance,  natiu-e  effects  by  the  direct  passages  described, 
and  which,  indeed,  she  seems  compelled  to  adopt  through  want 
of  a  passage  by  the  lungs  ]  or  wherefore  it  should  be  better  (for 
nature  always  does  that  which  is  best)  that  she  should  close  up 
the  various  open  routes  which  she  had  formerly  made  use  of  in 
the  embryo  and  fcetus,  and  still  uses  in  all  other  animals  j  not 
only  opening  up  no  new  apparent  channels  for  the  passage  of 
the  blood,  therefore,  but  even  entirely  shutting  up  those  which 
formerly  existed* 

And  now  the  discussion  is  brought  to  this  point,  that  they 
who  incjnire  into  the  ways  by  which  the  blood  reaches  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  veins  from  the  vena  cava, 
win  pursue  the  wisest  course  if  they  seek  by  dissection  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  why  in  the  larger  and  more  perfect  animals 
of  mature  age,  nature  has  rather  chosen  to  make  the  blood  per- 
colate the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  than  as  in  other  instances 
chosen  a  direct  and  obvious  course — for  1  assume  that  no  other 
path  or  mode  of  transit  can  be  entertained.  It  must  be  either 
becunse  the  larger  and  more  perfect  animals  are  warmer,  and 
when  adult  their  heat  greater^ — ignited,  as  I  might  say,  and 
requiring  to  be  damped  or  mitigated;  therefore  it  may  be  that 
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tlie  blood  is  sent  through  the  lungs,  that  it  mar  be  tcmj 
by  the  air  that  ia  inspired,  and  prevented  from  boiling  up,  and  so 
becoming  extinguished,  or  something  else  of  the  sort.     But  to 
determine  these  matters,  and  explain  them  satisfactorily,  were 
to  enter  on  a  speculation  in  regard  to  the  oflSce  of  the  lungs  and 
the  ends  for  which  they  exist ;  and  upon  such  a  subject,  as  well 
as  upon  what  pertains  to  eventilation,  to  the  necessity  and  use 
of  the  air,  &c.,  as  also  to  the  variety  and  diversity  of  organs  that 
exist  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  connexion  with  these  matters, 
although  I  have  made  a  vast  number  of  observations,  still,  lest  | 
I  should  be  held  as  wandering  too  wide  of  my  present  purpose, 
which  is  the  use  and  motion  of  the  heart,  and  bo  charged  with 
speaking  of  things  beside  the  question,  and  rather  eomplicating 
and  quitting  than  illustrating  it,  I  shall  leave  such  topics  till  I 
can  more  conveniently  set  them  forth  in  a  treatise  apart.    And 
now,  returning  to  my  immediate  subject,  I  go  on  with  what  yet  i 
remains  for  demonstration,  \dz»,  that  in  the  more  perfect  and  j 
warmer  adult  animals,  and  man,  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  1 
ventricle  of  the  heart  by  the  vena  aiteriosa,  or  pulmonary  arter\% 
into  the  hmgs,  and  thence  by  the  arterise  venosse,  or  pulmonary 
veins,  into  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  into  the  left  ventricle  of  ^ 
the  henrt.     And,  first,  I  shall  show  that  this  may  be  so,  and 
then  I  shall  prove  that  it  is  so  in  fact. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BLOOD  PEECOLATES  THE  8T7B8TANCE  OF  THE  LUNGS  r&OM 
THE  EIOHT  VENTRICLE  OF  THE  HEART  INTO  THE  FITLMOXART 
VEINS  AN0  LEFT  VENTEICLE.  ^J 

That  this  is  possible,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  ™ 
it  firom  being  so,  appears  when  we  reflect  on  the  way  in  which  ^ 
water  percolating  the  earth  produces  springs  and  ri\'u]ets,or  when  fl[ 
we  speculate  on  the  means  by  which  the  sweat  passes  through  the  ^fl 
skin,  or  the  urine  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneya.  It 
is  well  known  that  persons  who  use  the  Spa  waters,  or  those  of^ 
La  Madonna,  in  the  territories  of  Padua,  or  others  of  an  acid- 
nlous  or  vitriolated  nature,  or  who  simply  swallow  drinks  by  the  \ 
gallon,  pass  all  off  again  within  an  hour  or  two  by  urine,    Sueb 
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a  qoBiititf  of  liquid  must  take  some  short  time  in  the  concoc- 
tiQli:  '  >^  through  the  liver;    (it  is  allowed  by  all  that 

tlie  ju  tocjd  we  consimie  pasa  twice  through  this  organ 

fai  the  course  of  the  day;)   it  must  flow  through  the  veiiis^ 
daimgh  the   r  'rvnna  of  the    kidneys^   and  through  the 

■relers  into  ti  ler. 

To  thoiie^  thereforCj  whom  I  hear  denying  that  the  blood,  aye 
lole  mass  of  the  blood  may  pass  through  the  substance 
lungs,  even  as  the  nutritive  juices  percolate  the  liver, 
in^  such  a  proposition  to  be  impossible,  and  by  no  means 
r  entertained  as  credible^  I  reply,  with  the  poet,  that  they  are 
*  ihmt  nice  of  men  who,  when  they  will,  assent  fidl  readily,  and 
when  they  will  not,  by  no  manner  of  means ;  who,  when  their 
at  is  wanted,  fear,  and  when  it  is  not,  fear  not  to  give  it. 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  extremely  dense,  so  is  that  of 
tin?  kidney ;  the  lungs,  again,  are  of  a  much  looser  texture,  and 
ipared  with  the  kidneys  are  absolutely  spongy.  In  the 
^there  ia  no  forcing,  no  impelling  power;  in  the  lungs  the 
,  b  forced  on  by  the  pulse  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  neccs- 
MOifect  of  whose  impulse  is  the  distension  of  the  vessels  and 
I  of  the  lungs.  And  then  the  lungs,  in  respiration,  are  perpe- 
rising  and  falling;  motions,  the  effect  of  which  must  needs 
r  to  open  and  shut  the  pores  and  vessels,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  a  sponge,  and  of  parts  having  a  spongy  structure,  when  they 
are  alternately  compressed  and  again  are  suffered  to  expand, 
Hue  Htct,  on  the  contrary,  remains  at  rest,  and  is  never  seen 
to  he  dilated  and  constricted.  Lastly,  if  no  one  denies  the 
poaaibiHty  of  the  whole  of  the  ingested  juices  passing  through 
Uio  liver,  in  man,  oxen,  and  the  larger  animals  generally,  in 
Older  to  reach  the  vena  cava,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if 
naoriahinent  is  to  go  on,  these  juices  must  needs  get  into  the 
and  there  is  no  other  way  but  the  one  indicated,  why 
I  not  the  same  arguments  be  held  of  avail  for  the  passage 
oC  Ibi  blood  in  adults  through  the  lungs  ?  Why  not,  with 
Cohimbtis,  that  skilful  and  learned  anatomist,  maintain  and 
bdietre  the  like,  from  the  capacity  and  structure  of  the  pul- 
monary vesacla;  from  the  fact  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
T'  '     ^-orresijouding  with  them,  being  always  found  to  con* 

tk.;,  li,  which  must  needs  have  come  from  the  veins,  and 

by  no  other  passage  save  through  the  lungs  ?     Columbus,  and 
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we  also,  from  what  precedes,  from  dissections,  and  other  argu- 
ments, conceive  the  thing  to  be  clear.  But  as  there  are  some 
who  admit  notHuig  unless  upon  authority^  let  them  learn  that 
the  truth  I  am  contending  for  can  be  confirmed  from  Galeu'a 
own  wordsj  namely,  that  not  only  may  the  blood  be  transmitte 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  then  int 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  from  theuce  into  the  orterie 
of  the  body,  but  that  this  is  effected  by  the  ceaseless  puUatioi] 
of  the  heart  and  the  motion  of  the  lungs  in  breathing. 

There  are,  as  every  one  knows,  three  sigmoid  or  semilunar 
valves  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery^  wliidi 
efiectually  prevent  the  blood  sent  into  the  vessel  from  returmng 
into  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  Now  Galen,  explaioing  the  uaes 
of  these  valves,  and  the  necessity  for  them,  employs  the  follow- 
ing language  :*  ''  There  is  everywhere  a  mutual  anastomosis 
and  inosculation  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  and  they  severaUy 
transmit  both  blood  and  spirit,  by  certain  invisible  and 
doubtedly  very  narrow  passages.  Now  if  the  mouth  of  tli 
vena  arteriosa,  or  pidmonary  artery,  had  stood  in  like 
ner  continually  open,  and  nature  had  found  no  contrivance  fof 
closing  it  when  requisite,  and  opening  it  again,  it  would  hav 
been  impossible  that  the  blood  could  ever  have  passed  by  thl 
invisible  and  dehcate  mouths,  during  the  contractions  of  the 
thorax,  into  the  arteries ;  for  all  things  are  not  alike  readily 
attracted  or  repelled ;  but  that  which  is  light  is  more  readily 
drawn  in,  the  instrument  being  dilated,  and  forced  out  agriii 
when  it  is  contracted,  than  that  which  is  hea^y ;  and  in  lil 
manner  is  anything  drawn  more  rapidly  along  an  ample  cob 
duit,  and  again  driven  forth,  than  it  is  tlu'ough  a  narrow  tul 
But  when  the  thorax  is  contracted,  the  pulmonary  veins,  whic 
are  in  the  lungs,  being  driven  inwardly,  and  powerfully  ooii 
pressed  on  every  side,  immediately  force  out  some  of  the  spt 
they  contain,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  certain  portion  _ 
blood  by  those  subtile  mouths ;  a  thing  that  could  never  come  to 
pass  were  the  blood  at  liberty  to  flow  back  into  the  heart  througl 
the  great  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  But  its  return  througi 
this  great  opening  being  prevented,  when  it  is  compreaaed  oi 
every  sidcj  a  certain  portion  of  it  distils  into  the  pulmonary ' 
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by  the  minute  orifices  mentioned."  And  shortly  afterwards,  in 
tlie  very  next  chapter^  he  says  :  "  The  more  the  thorax  contracts, 
the  more  it  strives  to  forceont  the  blood,  the  more  exactly  do  these 
membranes  (viz,,  the  sigmoid  valves)  close  np  the  mouth  of  the 
TCsael,  and  suffer  nothing  to  regurgitate/'  The  same  fact  he 
has  ako  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  tenth  chapter : 
*'  Were  there  no  valves,  a  three-fold  inconvenience  would  result, 
so  that  the  blood  would  then  perform  this  lengthened  course  in 
vain ;  it  would  flow  inwards  during  the  diastoles  of  the  lungs, 
and  fill  all  their  arteries ;  but  in  the  systoles,  in  the  manner  of 
the  tide,  it  would  ever  and  anon,  like  the  Euripus,  flow  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  same  way,  with  a  reciprocating 
motion^  which  would  nowise  suit  the  blood.  This,  however, 
mny  seem  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  but  if  it  meantime  appear 
that  the  function  of  respiration  suffer,  then  I  think  it  woidd  be 
looked  upon  as  no  trifle,  &e/^  And  again,  and  shortly  after- 
wards :  "And  then  a  thii*d  inconvenience,  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  hghtly  of,  would  follow,  were  the  blood  moved  back- 
wards during  the  expirations,  had  not  our  Maker  instituted 
those  supplementary  membranes  [the  sigmoid  valves]  "  "Whence, 
in  the  eleventh  chapter,  he  concludes :  "  That  they  have  all  a 
common  use,  (to  wit,  the  valves,)  and  that  it  is  to  prevent 
regurgitation  or  backward  motion;  each,  however,  having  a 
projjcr  fimction,  the  one  set  drawing  matters  from  the  heart, 
Bnd  preventing  their  return,  the  other  drawing  matters  into 
the  heart,  and  preventing  their  escape  from  it.  For  nature 
never  intended  to  distress  the  heart  with  needless  laboixr,  nei- 
ther to  bring  aught  into  the  organ  which  it  had  been  better 
to  have  kept  away,  nor  to  take  from  it  again  aught  which 
it  was  requisite  shoidd  be  brought.  Since,  then,  there  are  four 
orificca  in  all,  two  in  either  ventricle,  one  of  these  induces,  the 
other  educes/'  And  again  he  saya  :  "  Farther,  since  there  is 
one  vessel,  consisting  of  a  simple  tunic,  implanted  in  the  heart, 
and  another,  having  a  double  tunic,  extending  fi^m  it,  (Galen 
is  here  speaking  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  I  extend  liia 
observations  to  the  left  side  also,)  a  kind  of  resen^oir  had  to  be 
provided,  to  which  both  belonging,  the  blood  should  be  drawn 
in  by  the  one,  and  sent  out  by  the  other/' 

This  argument  Galen  adduces  for  the  transit  of  the  blood  by 
the  right  ventricle  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  lungs;  but  we 
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can  use  it  with  etUl  greater  propriety,  merely  changiiig  the  tcnn8,1 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  through  the  heart 
into  the  arteries.     From  Galeu^  however,  that  great  man^  that ' 
father  of  physicians,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  minute 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  urged  to  this  both  by  tbe 
pulses  of  the  heart  and  by  the  motions  of  the  lungs  and  thorax ;  j 
that  the  heart,  moreover,  is  incessantly  receiving  and  expelling 
the  blood  by  and  from  its  ventricles^  as  from  a  maga^jine  or 
dstem,  and  for  this  end  is  furnished  with  four  sets  of  valves,  1 
two  serving  for  the  induction  and  two  for  the  eduction  of  the 
blood,  lest,  hke  the  Euripus,  it  should  be  incommodiously  sent ' 
hither  and  thither,  or  flow  back  into  the  cavity  which  it  should 
have  quitted,  or  quit  the  part  where  its  presence  waa  required, 
and  so  the  heurt  be  oppressed  with  labour  in  vain,  and  the  office  ' 
of  the  lungs  be  interfered  withJ     Finally,  our  position  that  the 
blood  is  continually  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle, 
from  the  vena  cava  into  the  aorta,  through  the  porous  structure 
of  the  lungs,  plainly  appears  from  this,  that  since  the  blood  ia  ] 
incessantly  sent  fi^m  the  right  ventricle  into  the  lungs  by  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  in  like  manner  is  incessantly  drawn  from  ^ 
the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  as  appears  from  what  precedes 
and  the  position  of  the  valves,  it  cannot  do   otherwise  than 
pass  through  continuously.     And  then,  as  the  blood  is  inces-  j 
santly  floT^ang  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  ctra- 
tinually  passed  out  from  the  left,  as  appears  in  like  manner,  and] 
as  is  obvious  both  to  sense  and  reason,  it  is  impossible  that  the  { 
blood  can  do  otherwise  than  pass  continually  from  the  vena  cava 
into  the  aorta. 

Dissection  consequently  shows  distinctly  what  takes  place  [iii 
regard  to  the  transit  of  the  blood]   in  the  greater  number  of 
animals,  and  indeed  in  all,  up  to  the  period  of  their   [fcetal]  I 
maturity ;  and  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  adults  is  equidly  j 
certain,  both  from  Galen's  words,  and  what  has  already  been 
said  on  the  subject,   only  that  in  the  former  the  transit  isi 
effected  by  open  and  obvious  passages,  in  the  latter   by  the 
obscure  porosities  of  the   lungs   and   the   minute   inoscola- 


*  See  tlie  Commenliry  of  the  leArnt^d  HofijiAna  iipoo  Ihe  Sixth  Book  of 
*  Ih  Vta  partium/  *  work  whicli  I  ^ni  saw  After  I  hid  wnllen  wbAl  iirec^tar J 
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tions  of  Tesaels.  Whence  it  appears  that,  although  one  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  the  left  to  wit,  would  suffice  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  over  the  body,  and  its  eduction  from  the 
vetia  cava,  as  indeed  is  done  in  those  creatures  that  have  no 
longSj  nature,  nevertheless,  when  she  ordained  that  the  same 
blood  should  also  percolate  the  lungs,  saw  herself  obliged  to 
add  another  ventricle,  the  right,  the  pulse  of  which  should  force 
the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  through  the  lungs  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle.  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  right  ventricle  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  kings,  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  them,  not  for  their  nutrition ; 
■eemg  it  were  iinreaj^onable  to  suppose  that  the  lungs  required 
Any  so  much  more  copious  a  supply  of  nutriment,  and  tliat  of  so 
much  purer  and  more  spirituous  a  kind,  as  coming  immediately 
from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  than  either  the  brain  with  its 
pcciUiarly  pure  substance,  or  the  eyes  with  their  lustrous  and 
truly  admirable  structiu^,  or  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
b  more  commodiously  nourished  by  the  coronary  artery. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 
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or  TBB  QUANTITY  OP  BLOOD  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  HEART 
raoM  THE  VEINS  TO  THE  ARTERIES^  AND  OF  THE  CIRCULAR 
MOTION   OF  THE   BLOOD. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  arteries,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  trans- 
itted  and  distrihuted  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  points  to  which 
_  ae,  moved  either  by  the  authority  of  Galen  or  Columbus,  or 
the  reaifonings  of  others^  will  give  in  their  adhesion.  But  what  \ 
remains  to  be  said  upon  the  quantity  and  source  of  the  blood  which  \ 
thus  passes,  is  of  so  novel  and  iinheardof  character,  that  I  not 
only  fear  i^jiuy  to  myself  from  the  envy  of  a  few,  but  I  tremble 
lest  I  have  mankind  at  large  for  my  enemies,  so  much  doth  wont 
and  custom,  that  become  as  another  nature,  and  doctrine  once 
•own  and  that  hath  struck  deep  root,  and  respect  for  antiquity 
influence  all  men  J  Still  the  die  is  cast,  and  my  trust  is  in  my' 
lo>-e  of  truth,  and  the  candour  that  inheres  in  ctdtivated  minds. 
And  sooth  to  say,  when  I  surveyed  my  mass  of  evidence,  whe- 
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ther  derived  from  viviaections,  and  my  various  reflections  on 
them,  or  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  the  vessels  that 
enter  into  and  issnc  from  them,  the  symmetrj^  and  size  of  these 
conduits, — ^for  nature  doing  nothing  in  vain,  would  never  have  \ 
given  them   so  large  a  relative  size  without  a  purpose,- 
ttom  the  arrangement  and  intimate  structure  of  the  valves  in 
particular,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  heart  in  general,  with 
many  things  besides,  I  frequently  and  seriously  bethought  me, 
and  long  revolved  in  my  mind,  what  might  be  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  was  transmitted,  in  how  short  a  time  its  passage 
might  he  effected,   and  the  like;  and  not  finding  it  possible 
that  this  could  be  supplied  by  the  juices  of  the  ingested  aliment 
without  the  veins  on  the  one  hand  becoming  drained,  and  the 
arteries  on  the  other  getting  ruptured  through  the  excessive 
charge  of  blood,  unless  the  blood  should  somehow  find  its  way  | 
f  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  so  return  to  the  right  side  j 
of  the  heart ;  I  began  to  think  whether  there  might  not  be  a  mo- 
tion, AS  IT  WERE,  IN  A  CIRCLE,     Now  this  I  lAcrwards  found 
to  he  true ;  and  I  finally  saw  that  the  blood,  forced  by  the  I 
action  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arteries,  was  distributed  to  I 
the  body  at  large,  and  its  several  parts,  in  the  same  manner  ' 
as  it  is  sent  through  the  lungs,  impelled  by  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  it  then  passed  through  the 
veins  and  along  the  vena  cava,  and  so  round  to  the  left  ventricla 
in  the  manner  already  indicated.     Which  motion  we  may  bo  I 
allowed  to  call  circular,  in  the  same  way  as  Aristotle  says  that 
the  air  and  the  rain  emulate  the  circular  motion  of  the  superior  ' 
bodies;  for  the  moist  earth,  warmed  by  the  aim,  evaporates;] 
the  vapours  drawn  upwards  are  condensed,  and  descending  in  I 
the  form  of  rain,  moisten  the  earth  again ;  and  by  this  arrange*  ' 
ment  are  generations  of  living  things  produced;  and  in  like  mau« 
ner  too  are  tempests  and  meteors  engendered  by  the  circular 
motion,  and  by  the  approach  and  recession  of  the  sun. 

And  so,  in  all  likelihood,  does  it  come  to  pass  in  the  body,  1 
through  the  motion  of  the  blood ;  the  various  parts  are  nou- } 
rished,  cherished,  quickened  by  the  warmer,  more  perfect, 
vaporous,  spirituous,  and,  as  I  may  say,  alimentive  bjood; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  in  contact  with  these  parts  becomes  ^ 
cooled,  coagulatedi  and,  so  to  speak,  effete;  whence  it  returns*  | 
to  its  sovereign  the  heart,  as  if  to  its  source,  or  to  the  inmost] 
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of  the  body,  there  to  recover  ita  state  of  excellence  or 
m.     Here  it  resumes  its  due  fluidity  and  receives  an 
icm  of  natural  heat — powerful^  fervid,  a  kind  of  treasury 
'c,  and  is  impregnated  with  spirits^  and  it  might  he  said  with 
and  thence  it  is  again  dispersed  j  and  all  this  depends 
oa  the  motion  and  action  of  the  heart.  v 

/rbe  heart,  consequently,  is  the  beginmng  of  life;  the  sun  of 
'the  microcosm,  even  as  the  sun  in  his  turn  might  well  be  de- 
siimated  the  heart  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  the  heart  by  whose 
virtue  and  pulse  the  blood  is  moved,  perfected,  made  apt  to 
Qimriflb,  and  is  preserved  from  corruption  and  coagulation;  it 
ii  the  household  dinnity  which,  discharging  ita  function,  nou- 
liaheSy  cherishes,  quickens  the  whole  body,  and  is  indeed  the 
ibmidation  of  life,  the  source  of  all  action. )  But  of  these  things 
wc  ahall  speak  more  opportunely  when  we  come  to  speculate 
upon  tiie  final  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  heart. 

Hence,  since  the  veins  are  the  conduit4S  and  vessels  that 
Inm^Kirt  the  blood,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  cava  and  the 
tortm ;  and  this  not  by  reason  of  there  being  two  sides  of  the 
body,  aa  Amtotle  has  it,  but  because  of  the  difference  of  office; 
wan  yet,  as  is  commonly  said,  in  consequence  of  any  diversity 
of  itrncture,  for  in  many  animals,  as  I  have  said,  the  vein  doea 
not  differ  from  the  artery  in  the  thickness  of  its  tunics,  but 
aolety  in  virtue  of  their  several  destinies  and  uses.  A  vein  and 
m  artery,  both  styled  vein  by  the  ancients,  and  that  not  un- 
deeenrodly,  as  Galen  has  remarked,  because  the  one,  the  artery 
to  wit,  is  the  vessel  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  body  at  large,  the  other  or  vein  of  the  present  day  bringing 
ft  bade  from  the  general  system  to  the  heart ;  the  former  is  the 
coodoit  from,  the  latter  the  channel  to,  the  lieart ;  the  latter 
cootmina  the  cruder,  effete  blood,  rendered  unfit  for  nutri- 
tifxn ;  the  former  transmits  the  digested,  perfect,  peculiarly  nu* 
tritive  fluid* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THAT  THERE  18  A  CIRCULATION  OF  THE   BLOOD   IS  CONFIRMED 
FROM    THE   FIRST  PROPOSITION. 

But  lest  any  one  should  say  that  we  give  them  words  only,] 
ajud  make  mere  specious  assertions  without  any  foundatioDi  and ' 
deaire  to  innovate  without  sufficient  cause,  three  points  present 
themselves  for  confirmation,  which  being  stated^  I  conceive  that 
the  truth  I  contend  for  will  follow  necessarily,  and  appear  as  a 
thing  obvious  to  all.   First, — the  blood  is  incessantly  transmitted 
by  the  action  of  the  heart  from  the  vena  cava  to  the  arteries  in 
such  quantity,  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  ingesta,  and 
in  such  wise  that  the  whole  mass  must  very  quickly  pass  through 
the  organ;  Second, — ^the  blood  under  the  influence  of  the  arterial  | 
pulse  enters  and  is  impelled  in  a  continuous,  equable,  and  inces* 
sant  stream  through  every  part  and  member  of  the  body,  in  muck  I 
larger  quantity  than  were  su65cient  for  nutrition,  or  than  thcj 
wholemass  of  fluids  could  supply;  Third, — the  veins  in  like  man- 
ner return  tliis  blood  incessantly  to  the  heart  from  all  parts  and  1 
membei-s  of  the  body.    These  points  proved,  I  conceive  it  will  be  j 
manifest  that  the  blood  circulates,  revolves,  propelled  and  then 
returning,  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,   from  the  extre- ' 
mities  to  the  hearty  and  thus  that  it  performs  a  kind  of  circular 
motion. 

Let  us  assume  either  arbitrarily  or  from  experiment,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  will  contain 
when  distended  to  be,  say  two  ounces,  three  ounces,  one  ounce  ^ 
and  a  half — ^in  the  dead  body  I  have  found  it  to  hold  upwards 
of  two  ounces.     Let  us  assume  further,  how  much  less  the  heart  | 
will  hold  in  the  contracted  than  in  the  dilated  state ;  and  how 
much  blood  it  will  project  into  the  aorta  upon  each  contraction;  ^ 
— and  all  the  world  allows  that  with  the  systole  something  ts 
always  projected,  a  neccssiuy  consequence  demonstrated  in  the 
thii'd  chapter,  and  obvious  from  the  structure  of  the  valves ;  i 
and  let  us  suppose  as  approaching  the  truth  that  the  fourtli, 
or  fifth,  or  sixth,  or  even  but  the  eighth  part  of  its  charge  it  I 
thrown  into  the  artery  at  each  contraction  ;  this  would  give  cither 
half  an  otmce,  or  three  drachms,  or  one  drachm  of  blood  as 
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propelled  by  the  heart  at  each  pulse  into  the  aorta;  which 
i|wuitityr  by  reason  of  the  valves  at  the  root  of  the  vessel,  can 
by  no  means  return  into  the  ventricle.  Now  in  the  conrse  of 
half  An  hour,  the  heart  will  have  made  more  than  one  thousand 
U-at*,  in  some  n»  many  as  two,  three,  and  even  four  thousand, 
Mtiltiplying  the  number  of  drachms  propelled  by  the  number 
of  pulses,  we  shall  Ijave  either  one  thousand  half  ounces,  or  one 
Ikoufluid  times  three  drachms,  or  a  like  propoi^tional  quantity  of 
Moud^  according  to  the  amount  which  we  assume  as  propelled 
witli  each  stroke  of  the  heart »  sent  from  this  organ  into  the 
artery ;  a  larger  quantity  in  every  case  than  is  contained  in  the 
vhole  hotly  f  In  the  same  way,  in  the  sheep  or  dog,  say  that 
but  a  single  scrapie  of  blood  passes  with  each  stroke  of  the 
hearty  in  one  half  hour  we  should  have  one  thousand  scruples, 
or  about  three  ]K)unds  and  a  half  of  blood  injected  into  the 
aorta;  hut  the  body  of  neither  animal  contains  above  four 
poimdfl  of  blood,  a  fact  which  I  have  myself  ascertained  in  the 
C3WC  of  the  sheep. 

Upon  this  snpf>osition,  therefore,  assumed  merely  as  a  g^und 
for  r<^u«oning,  we  see  the  whole  mass  of  blood  passing:  through 
the  heart,  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries,  and  in  like  manner 
tlin>ngh  the  lung?i. 

But  let  it  be  said  that  this  does  not  take  place  in  half  an 
hour,  but  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  a  day;  any  way  it  is  still 
nauifcst  that  more  blood  passes  through  the  heart  in  conse- 
qoeace  of  its  action,  than  can  cither  be  supplied  by  the  whole  of 
t]ie  iii|;e8ta,  or  than  can  be  contained  in  the  veins  at  the  same 
moineut. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  heart  in  contracting  some- 
timca  propels  and  sometimes  does  not  propel,  or  at  most  propels 
but  TCiy  little,  a  mere  nothing,  or  an  imaginar}^  something: 
all  tbia,  indeed,  Ijas  already  been  refuted  j  and  is,  besides, 
oontrarv  both  to  sense  and  reason*  For  if  it  be  a  necessarv  efTect 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  that  its  ventricles  become  filled 
with  blood,  it  is  equally  so  that,  contracting,  tliese  ca^dties 
iboukt  espid  tlieir  contents;  and  this  not  in  any  triHing  mea- 
wate,  aueing  that  neither  are  the  conduits  small,  nor  the  con- 
tradionii  few  in  number,  but  frequent,  and  always  in  some 
ccr'-^  '-'-*'-',  whether  it  be  a  third  or  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth, 
U  tv  of  the  ventricles,  so  that  a  like  proportion 
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of  blood  must  be  expelled,  and  a  like  proportion  received  with 
each  stroke  of  tlic  hearty  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  con- 
tracted always  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the 
ventricle  when  dilated.  And  since  in  dilating,  the  ventricles 
cannot  be  supposed  to  get  filled  with  nothing,  or  with  an  ima- 
ginary something;  80  in  contracting  they  never  exfK?!  nothing. 
or  aught  imaginary,  but  always  a  certain  something,  nz.  blc 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  contraction.  WTjence  il 
is  to  be  inferred,  that  if  at  one  stroke  the  heart  in  man,  thti 
ox  or  the  sheep,  ejects  but  a  single  drachm  of  blood,  and  there] 
are  one  thousand  strokes  in  half  an  hour,  in  this  interval  the 
will  have  been  ten  pounds  five  oimces  expelled:  were  there  wit 
each  stroke  two  drachms  expelled,  the  quantity  would  of  course 
amount  to  twenty  pounds  and  ten  ounces ;  were  there  half  an 
ounce,  the  quantity  would  come  to  forty-one  pounds  and  eight 
ounces;  and  were  there  one  ounce  it  would  be  as  much 
eighty-three  pounds  and  four  ounces ;  the  whole  of  which, 
the  course  of  one  half  hour,  would  have  been  transfused  fron 
the  veins  to  the  arteries.  The  actual  quantity  of  blood  expelled 
at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  either  greater  or  less  than  ordinary,  I  leave  for  particular 
determination  afterwards,  from  numerous  observations  which 
I  have  made  on  the  subject.  ^1 

^Meantime  this  much  I  know,  and  would  here  proclaim  t^^ 
all  that  the  blood  is  transfused  at  one  time  in  larger,  at  an- 
other in  smaller  quantity ;  and  that  the  circuit  of  the  blood  i^ 
accomplished  now  more  rapidly,  now  more  slowly,  according 
the  temperament,  age,  &c.  of  the  individual,  to  external 
internal  circumstances,  to  naturals  and  non-naturals, — d 
rest,  food,  exercise,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  the  like.      B« 
indeed,  supposing  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood  to 
passed  through  the  heart  and  the  lungs  with  each  pulsation, 
vastly  greater  amount  would  still  be  thrown  into  the  artorici^ 
and  whole  body,  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  supplied  by 
the  food  cousumed ;  in  short  it  could  be  furnished  in  do  oI 
way  than  by  making  a  circuit  and  returning. 

This  truth,  indeed,  presents  itself  obWously  before  tis 
we  consider  what  happens  in  the  dissection  of  living  antnmlij 
the  great  artery  need  not  be  divided,  but  a  very  small  branc 
only,  (as  OiUcn  even  proves  in  regard  to  man^)  to  have  the  wl 
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F the  blood  in  the  body,  as  well  that  of  the  veins  as  of  the  arte- 
lica,  draiiied  away  in  the  course  of  no  long  time — some  half  hour 
V  ham,  Bntchers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  and  can  bear  witness 
to  it;  for,  cutting  the  throat  of  an  ox  and  so  dividing  the  vessels  of 
tlie  occkj  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  have  all  the  ves- 
ttb  bloodleM — the  whole  mass  of  blood  has  escaped.  The  same 
tlmig  aho  oocaaionally  occurs  with  great  rapidity  in  performing 
•mputattotis  and  removing  tumom-s  in  the  human  subject. 

Nor  would  this  argument  lose  any  of  its  force,  did  any  one 

'  that  in  killing  animals  in  the  shambleSj  and  performing  am- 
putations^ the  blood  escaped  in  equals  if  not  perchance  in  larger 
ititr  by  the  veins  than  by  the  arteries.  The  contrary  of 
statement^  indeed^  is  certainly  the  truth ;  the  veins,  in 
ftct,  eoUapsing^  and  being  without  any  propelling  power,  and 
ftirther,  because  of  the  impediment  of  the  valves,  aa  I  shall  show 
immediately,  pour  out  but  very  little  blood ;  whilst  the  arteries 
•poitt  it  forth  with  force  abundantly,  impetuously,  and  as  if  it 
were  pTopdIed  by  a  svringe.  And  then  the  experiment  is  easily 
tried  of  leaving  the  vein  untouched,  and  only  dividing  the  artery 
in  the  neck  of  a  sheep  or  dog,  when  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
fofoe,  m  what  abundance,  and  how  quickly,  the  whole  blood  in 
the  body,  of  tlie  veins  as  well  as  of  the  arteries,  is  emptied.  But 
the  arteries  receive  blood  from  the  veins  in  no  other  way  than 
by  Ininsmisston  through  the  heart,  as  we  have  already  seen;  so 
that  if  the  aorta  be  tied  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  the  carotid 
or  any  other  artery  be  opened,  no  one  will  now  be  surprised  to 
&id  it  empty,  and  the  veins  only  replete  with  blood. 

And  now  the  caune  is  manifest,  wherefore  in  our  dissections 
we  tisuaUy  find  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins,  so  little 
in  tlie  arteries ;  wheiTfore  there  is  much  in  the  right  ventricle, 
Ettle  in  the  left;  circumstances  which  probably  led  the  ancients  , 
to  believe  that  the  aeries  (as  their  name  implies)  contained  ] 
nn*' '  '  /  ^  (hiring  the  life  of  an  animal.  Thetruecause 
of  1  -  this  perhaps  :  that  aft  there  is  no  passage  to 

the  arteries,  save  through  the  lungs  and  heart,  when  an  animal 
hu  ct*n  *  '  the  and  the  lungs  to  move,  the  blood  in  the 
puIsiDj  I  s  prevented  from  passing  into  the  piUmonary 

fetnsj  and  fropi  thence  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart;  just 
M  we  htkVB  already  seen  the  same  transit  prevented  in  the  em- 

E>^  hy  the  want  of  movement  in  the  lungs  and  the  alternate 
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opening  and  shutting  of  their  minute  oiifices  and  invisiblel 
pores.  But  the  heart  not  ceasing  to  act  at  the  same  precise 
moment  as  the  lungs,  but  suni^ing  them  and  continuing  to. 
pukate  for  a  time,  the  left  ventricle  and  arteries  go  on  distri-j 
buting  their  blood  to  the  body  at  large  and  sending  it  into  tho] 
veins ;  receiving  none  from  the  lungs,  however,  they  are  soon  | 
exhausted,  and  left,  as  it  were,  empty.  But  even  this  fact  con*l 
firms  our  views,  in  no  trifling  manner,  seeing  that  it  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  than  the  cause  we  have  just  assumed* 

Moreover  it  appears  from  this  that  the  more  frequently  or 
forcibly  the  arteries  pidsate,  the  more  speedily  will  the  body  J 
be  exliausted  in  an  hemorrhagy.  Hence,  also,  it  happens,  that] 
in  faiuting  fits  and  in  states  of  alarm,  when  the  heart  beats  [ 
more  languidly  and  with  less  force,  hemorrhages  are  diminished] 
or  arrested. 

Still  further,  it  is  from  this  that  after  death,  when  the  heart  I 
has  cciused  to  beat,  it  is  impossible  by  diWding  either  the  jugiJar 
or  femoral  veins  and  arteries,  by  any  effort  to  force  out  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  Neither  could 
the  butcher,  did  be  neglect  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  ox  which 
he  has  knocked  on  the  head  and  stunned,  until  the  heart  had| 
ceased  beating,  ever  bleed  the  carcass  effectually- 

Finally,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  suspect  wherefore  it  isl 
that  no  one  has  yet  said  anything  to  the  purpose  uj>on   the 
anastomosis  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  either  as  to  where  or  he 
it  is  effected,  or  for  what  purpose.     I  now  enter  upon  tli 
investigation  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FIRST  POSITION  :  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  BLOOIJ  PAS8IN0  fKOM 
THE  VEINS  TO  THE  ARTERIES,  AND  THAT  THERE  18  ▲  CIR- 
CUIT OF  THE  BLOOD,  FKEED  FROM  OBJECTIONS,  AND  FARTHER 
CONFIRMEU  BY   EXPERIMENT. 

So  far  our  first  position  is  confirmed,  whether  the  thing  be 
referred  to  calculation   or  to  experiment  and   rlisseciion,  rix., 
that  the  blood  is  incessantly  infused  into  the  arteries  in  large 
quantities  than  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  food ;  so  that  111 
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ig  over  in  a  short  space  of  time,  it  is  matter  of  ne- 
rtiat  the  blood  perform  a  circuity  that  it  return  to  whenee 
it  tet  out. 

But  if  any  one  shall  here  object  that  a  large  quantity  may 
puttlirough  atid  yet  no  necessity  be  found  for  a  circQlationj  that 
all  may  come  from  the  meat  and  drink  consumed,  and  quote  aa 
All  illnstnitiim  the  abimdant  supply  of  milk  in  tlie  mammae — for 
a  cow  will  give  three,  four,  and  even  seven  gallons  and  more  in 
a  djiT,  and  a  woman  two  or  three  pints  whilst  nursing  a  child 
or  twins,  which  must  manifestly  be  derived  from  the  food  con- 
msmed;  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  heart  by  computation 
dott  a*  much  and  more  in  the  coui^se  of  an  hour  or  two. 

And  if  not  yet  convinced,  he  shall  still  in§ist,  that  when  an 
is  divided  a  preternatural  route  ia,  as  it  were,  opened, 
that  80  the  blood  escapes  in  torrents,  but  that  the  same 
thing  does  not  happen  in  the  healthy  and  uninjured  body  when 
no  outlet  i«  made  ;  and  that  in  arteries  filled,  or  in  their  natunJ 
ilate,  to  large  a  quantity  of  blood  cannot  pass  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  as  to  make  any  return  necessary ; — to  all  this  it 
msy  be  answered,  that  from  the  calculation  already  made,  and 
Ihc  reasons  assigned,  it  appears,  that  by  so  much  as  the  heart 
in  ill  dilated  state  contains  in  addition  to  its  contents  in  the 
iitc  of  constriction,  so  much  in  a  general  way  must  it  emit 
each  pulsation,  and  in  such  quantity  must  the  blood  pass, 
the  body  being  healthy  and  naturally  constituted. 

But  in  serpents,  and  several  fishes,  by  tying  the  veins  some 
way  bcluw  the  heart,  you  will  perceive  a  space  between  the  liga- 
ture and  the  heart  speedily  to  become  empty;  so  that,  unless  you 
would  deny  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  you  must  needs  admit 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  The  same  thing  will  also 
plainly  appear  when  we  come  to  discuss  our  second  position. 

Let  us  here  conclude  with  a  single  example,  confirming  all 
that  ha*  been  siiid,  and  from  which  every  one  may  obtain  con- 
viction through  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes. 

If  a  live  snake  be  laid  open,  the  heart  will  be  seen  pulsating 
quietly,  distinctly,  for  more  than  an  hour,  moving  like  a  worm, 
oontractang  in  its  longitudinal  dimensions,  (for  it  is  of  an  obloug 
Jthape,)  and  propelling  lU  coutents ;  becoming  of  a  paler  colour  in 
the  systole,  of  a  deeper  tint  in  the  diastole  ;  and  almost  idl  things 
ebe  by  which  I  have  already  said  that  the  truth  I  contend  for 
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IB  established,  only  that  here  everything  takes  place  more  slowr 
and  is  more  distinct*    This  point  in  particular  may  be  obserred 
more  clearly  than  the  noon-day  aun :  the  vena  cava  enters  the 
heart  at  its  lower  part,  the  artery  quits  it  at  the  superior  part ;  the 
vein  being  now  seized  cither  with  forceps  or  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  for  some  space  beloir 
the  heart  interrupted,  you  will  perceive  the  part  that  interi-eneji 
between  the  fingers  and  the  heart  almost  immediately  to  becom&j 
empty,  the  blood  being  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the  lieart  j 
at  the  same  time  the  heart  will  become  of  a  much  paler  colourJ 
even  in  its  state  of  dilatation,  than  it  was  before ;  it  is 
smaller  than  at  first,  from  wanting  blood;  and  then  it  begins  J 
to  beat  more  slowly,  so  that  it  seems  at  length  as  if  it  were  about 
to  die-    But  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  being  remove 
instantly  the  colour  and  the  size  of  the  heart  are  restored. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  artery  instead  of  the  vein  be  com- 
pressed or  tied,  you  will  observe  the  part  between  the  obstacle 
and  the  heart,  and  the  heart  itself,  to  become  inordinately  dis- 
tended, to  assume  a  deep  purple  or  even  li\id  colour,  and  at 
length  to  be  so  much  oppressed  with  blood  that  you  will  believe 
it  about  to  be  choked ;  but  the  obstacle  removed,  all  things  im- 
mediately return  to  their  pristine  state — ^the  heart  to  ita  coloari 
size,  stroke,  &c* 

Here  then  we  have  evidence  of  two  kinds  of  death:  extinction 
from  deficiency,  and  suffocation  firom  excess*  Examples  of  hot 
have  now  been  set  before  you,  and  you  have  had  opportiinitj'  ot 
viewing  the  truth  contended  for  with  your  own  eyes  in  the  heart* J 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  8EC0KD  POSITION  IS   DEMONSTRATED. 

That  this  may  the  more  clearly  appear  to  every  one,  I  ha?^ 
here  to  cite  certain  experiments,  from  which  it  seems  obWous 
that  the  blood  enters  a  limb  by  the  arteries,  and  returns  fn>m 
it  by  the  veins ;  that  the  arteries  are  the  vessels  carrying  the 
blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  veins  the  returning  chanueU  of 
the  blood  to  the  heart ;  that  in  the  limbs  and  extreme  parts  of 
the  body  the  blood  passes  either  immediately  by  anastomosis 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  or  mediately  by  the  pares  of 
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^or  in  both  ways^  as  has  already  been  said  in  speaking 
;e  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs ;  whence  it  ap- 
mantfe^t  that  in  the  circuit  the  blood  moves  from  thence 
Hthcr,  and  from  hence  thither ;  from  the  centre  to  the  extremi- 
ties, to  wit ;  and  from  the  extreme  parts  back  again  to  the  centre. 
Iinally,  U[iou  grounds  of  calculation,  with  the  same  elements  as 
kfgre,  it  will  be  obnous  that  the  quantity  can  neither  be  ao- 
eoanted  far  by  the  iiigestaj  nor  yet  be  held  necessary  to  nutrition. 

The  same  thing  will  also  appear  in  regard  to  ligatures,  and 
wherefore  they  are  said  to  draw ;  though  this  is  neither  from 
llie  beat,  nor  the  pain,  nor  the  vacuum  they  occasion,  nor  in- 
deed from  any  other  cause  yet  thought  of;  it  wiU  also  explain 
Ibe  uses  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ligatures  in  medi- 
due,  llie  principle  upon  which  they  either  suppress  or  occasion 
Imnorrhage ;  how  they  induce  sloughing  and  more  extensive 
Aorttfication  in  extremities  ;  and  how  they  act  in  the  castration 
of  imimals  and  the  removal  of  warts  and  fleshy  tumours.  But 
it  haJi  come  to  pass,  from  no  one  having  duly  weighed  and  un- 
detslnod  the  causes  and  rationale  of  these  various  ejects,  that 
tlKMigb  almost  all,  upon  the  faith  of  the  old  writers,  recommend 
ligatapes  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  yet  very  few  comprehend 
tliar  proper  employment,  or  derive  any  real  assistance  from 
tlMun  in  effecting  cures* 

ligatures  are  either  very  tight  or  of  middling  tightness.  A 
lifitiire  I  designate  as  tight  or  perfect  when  it  is  drawn  bo  close 
iboat  ftn  extremity  that  no  vessel  can  be  felt  pulsating  beyond 
it.  Such  a  hgature  we  use  in  amputations  to  control  the  flow 
of  blood ;  and  such  also  are  employed  in  the  castration  of  ani- 
and  the  removal  of  tumours*  In  the  latter  instances,  all 
t  of  nntriraent  and  heat  being  prevented  by  the  ligature, 
» the  testes  and  large  fleshy  tumoin^  dmndle,  and  die,  and 
Ddly  fidl  off. 

Ltgatoret  of  middling  tightness  I  regard  as  those  which  oom- 
prev  a  limb  firmly  all  around,  but  short  of  pain,  and  in  such 
•  way  ai  stiU  suffers  a  certain  degree  of  pidsation  to  be  felt  in 
the  artery  beyond  them.  Such  a  ligature  is  in  use  in  blood- 
letting, an  operation  in  which  the  fillet  applied  above  the  elbow 
b  oot  drawn  m  tight  but  that  the  arteries  at  the  wrist  may  still 
be  bit  beating  under  the  finger. 

Naw  let  any  one  make  an  experiment  upon  the  arm  of  a  man, 
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citlier  usiDg  audi  a  fillet  as  is  employed  in  bloodletting, 
graspiag  the  limb  lightly  with  his  baud,  the  best  subject  for  it 
being  oue  who  is  leau^  and  who  has  large  veins,  and  the  best^ 
time  after  exercise,  when  the  body  is  warm,  tlic  pulse  is  full, 
and  the  blood  carried  in  larger  quantity  to  the  extremities,  foFj 
all  then  is  more  conspicuous ;  under  sucli  circiunstances  let 
ligature  be  thrown  about  the  extremity,  and  drawTi  as  tightly  \ 
can  be  borne,  it  will  first  be  perceived  that  beyond  the  ligatu 
neither  iu  the  wrist  nor  an^nifhere  else,  do  tlic  arteries  pulsate 
at  the  same  time  that  iniraediately  above  the  Ugatm-e  the  arterjf 
begins  to  rise  higher  at  each  diastole,  to  throb  more  violently,] 
jind  to  swell  in  its  vicinity  %fitli  a  kind  of  tide,  as  if  it  stwve 
to  break  through  and  overcome  the  obstacle  to  its  current ;  the 
artei7  here,  in  short,  appears  as  if  it  were  pretematundly  full. 
The  liand  mider  such  circumstances  retains  its  natural  colour 
aud  appearance  ;  in  the  coui'se  of  time  it  begins  to  fall  somewl 
in  temperature,  indeed^  but  nothieg  is  drawn  into  it» 

After  the  bandage  has  been  kept  on  for  some  short  time  in  th 
way,  let  it  be  slackened  a  little,  brought  to  that  state  or  term] 
of  middling  tightness  which  is  used  in  bleeding,  and  it  will 
seen  that  the  whole  hand  and  arm  will  instantly  become  deeplj 
suffused  and  distended,  and  the  veins  show  themselves  tumid 
and  knotted  ;  after  ten  or  fifteen  pulses  of  the  nrtery,  the  hund^^ 
will  be  perceived  excessively  distended,  injected,  gorged  witb^^ 
blood,  drawn,  as  it  is  said,  by  this  middling  ligature,  without  ' 
pain,  or  heat,  or  any  horror  of  a  vacuum,  or  any  other  causCj 
yet  indicated, 

If  the  finger  be  applied  over  the  arter}'  as  it  is  pulsating  by 
the  edge  of  the  fillet,  at  the  moment  of  slackening  it,  the  blc 
will  be  felt  to  glide  through,  as  it  were,  undeoieath  the  fi-uger  j 
and  he,  too,  upon  whose  arm  the  experiment  is  made,  when  th€ 
ligature  is  slackened,  is  distinctly  conscious  of  a  sensation 
warmth,  and  of  something,  vi2,,  a  atream  of  blood  suddcnlj^ 
making  its  way  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  diflusiu{ 
itself  tlirough  the  hand,  which  at  the  same  time  begins  to  fee 
hotj  and  becomes  distended. 

As  we  had  noted »  in  connexion  with  the  tight  ligature,  ll 
the  arterj^  above  the  bandage  was  distended  and  pulsated,  wc 
below  it,  so,  in  the   case  of  the  moderately   tight   bandage 
im  the  contrary^  do  we  find  that  the  veins  below,  never  stbore 
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tie  fillet,  swell,  aud  become  dilated,  whilst  the  arteriea  shrink; 
Dii  such  is  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  veins  here,  that  it  is 
riy  very  strong  presijure  that  ynll  force  the  blood  beyond  the 
ffllct,  and  cause  any  of  the  veins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
to  rijie. 

Frum  these  facts  it  is  easy  for  every  careful  observer  to  learn 
tlimt  the  blood  enters  an  extremity  by  the  jurteries ;  for  when 
tbnr  arc  effectually  compressed  nothing  is  drawn  to  the  mem- 
bo-  J  the  hand  pre»er\  es  its  colour  j  nothing  flows  into  it,  neither 
is  it  distended ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  diminished,  as  it  is 
iritii  the  bleeding  fillet,  it  is  manifest  that  the  blood  is  instantly 
thrown  in  with  force,  for  then  the  band  begins  to  swell  -,  which 
is  as  much  fis  to  say,  that  when  the  arteries  pulsate  the  blood 
ts  flowing  through  them,  as  it  is  when  the  moderately  tiglit  liga- 
ture tit  applied ;  but  where  they  do  not  pulsate,  as,  when  a 
tight  ligature  is  used,  they  cease  from  transmitting  anything; 
they  are  only  distended  above  the  part  where  the  ligature  h 
ap^ied*  The  veins  again  being  compressed,  nothing  cau  flow 
through  them  j  the  certain  indication  of  which  is,  that  below 
the  h^turc  they  are  much  more  tumid  than  above  it,  and  than 
tkey  QSQaliy  ap|>ear  when  there  is  no  bandage  upon  the  arm. 

It  therefore  plainly  appears  that  the  ligature  prevents  the 
fduru  uf  the  blc»od  through  the  veins  to  the  parts  above  it,  and 
maintains  those  beneath  it  in  a  state  of  permanent  distension. 
But  the  arterici^,  in  spite  of  its  pressure^  and  under  the  force 
and  impulse  of  the  heart,  send  on  the  blood  from  the  internal 
purU  of  the  biKly  to  the  parts  beyond  the  bandage.  And  herein 
eonsata  the  dititrence  between  the  tight  and  the  medium 
bandage,  that  the  former  not  only  prevents  the  passage  of  the 
hkotl  in  the  veins,  but  in  the  arteries  also ;  the  latter,  how- 
eHctf  whiUt  it  does  not  prevent  the  pulsific  force  from  extend- 
ing beyond  it,  aud  so  propeUing  the  blood  to  the  extremities  of 
Jbc  tiody,  conjpre!*ses  the  veins,  and  greatly  or  altogether  im- 
les  Uie  return  of  the  blood  through  them. 
Slicing,  therefore,  that  the  moderately  tight  Ugature  renders 
the  reins  turgid,  and  the  wliole  hand  full  of  blood,  I  ask,  whence 
is  this?  Doea  the  blood  acctunidate  below  the  ligature  coming 
tlumigh  tlie  veins,  or  thi'ough  the  arteries,  or  p<assing  by  certain 
iecref  pores?  Through  the  veins  it  cannot  come;  still  less  can  it 
oof&e  by  any  system  of  invisible  pores;  it  must  needs  arrive  by  the 
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arteries^  then,  in  conformity  with  all  that  has  been  already  8!U« 
That  it  cannot  flow  in  by  the  veins  appears  plainly  enough  from 
the  fact  that  the  blood  cannot  be  forced  towards  the  heart  un- 
less the  hgature  be  removed ;  when  on  a  sudden  all  the  vein* 
collapse,   and  disgorge  themselves  of  their  contents   into  the^ 
superior  parts,  the  band  at  the  same  time  resuming  ita  naturalH 
pale  colour, — the  tumefaction  and  the  stagnating  blood  have" 
disappeared. 

Moreover,  he  whose  arm  or  wrist  haa  thus  been  bound  for 
some  little  time  with  the  medium  bandage,  so  that  it  has  not 
only  got  swollen  and  liWd  but  cold,  when  the  fillet  is  undone^ 
is  aware  of  something  cold  making  its  way  upwards  along  witl 
the  returning  blood,  and  reaching  the  elbow  or  the  axUla/ 
And  I  have  myself  been  inclined  to  think  that  this  cold  blood, 
rising  upwards  to  the  heart  was  the  cause  of  the  fainting  tha 
often  occurs  after  bloodletting :  fainting  frequently  superveneil 
even  in  robust  subjects,  and  mostly  at  the  moment  of  undoing] 
the  fillet,  as  the  vulgar  say,  firom  the  turning  of  the  blood. 

Farther,  when  we  see  the  veins  below  the  ligature  instantly| 
swell  up  and  become  gorged^  when  from  extreme  tightness  it  li 
somewhat  relaxed,  the  arteries  meantime  continuing  unaffeeted,| 
this  is  an  obvious  indication  that  the  blood  passes  from  the  ar. 
teries  into  the  veins,  and  not  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and 
that  there  is  either  an  anastomosis  of  the  two  orders  of  v 
or  pores  in  the  flesh  and  solid  parts  generally  that  are  permeabl 
to  the  blood.    It  is  farther  an  indication  that  the  veins  have  1 
quent  communications  with  one  another,  because  the}^  all  become  i 
turgid  together,  whilst  imder  the  medium  ligature  applied  aboveJ 
the  elbow  ;  and  if  any  single  small  vein  be  pricked  with  a  lancet,| 
they  all  speedily  shrink,  and  disbmthening  themselves  into  tl 
they  subside  almost  simultaneously. 

These  considerations  will  enable  any  one  to  understand  tliC| 
nature  of  the  attraction  that  is  exerted  by  ligatures,  and 
chance  of  fluxes  generally  j  how,  for  example,  the  veins  whcttj 
compressed  by  a  bandage  of  medium  tightness  applied  above 
the  elbow,   the  blood  cannot  escape,  whilst  it  still  continue 
to  be  driven  in,  to  wit,  by  the  forcing  power  of  the  heart,  bj 
which  the  parts  are  of  nece^ity  filled,  gorged  with  blood.    At 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?    Heat  and  pain  and  the  i*wr  vac 
draw,  indeed;  but  in  such  wise  only  that  parts  are  filled^  not  pr 
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IsiwtarBlIf  distendfed  or  gorged,  not  so  suddenly  and  violently 
overwhelmed  witli  the  charge  of  blood  forced  in  upon  them^ 
dial  the  flesh  is  lacerated  and  the  vessels  ruptured.  Nothing 
of  tlic  kind  as  an  effect  of  heat,  or  pain,  or  the  vacuum  force, 
B  either  credible  or  demonstrable, 

Besidea,  the  ligature  is  competent  to  occasion  the  afflux  in 
qnBitiiiii  without  either  pain,  or  heat,  or  vu  vacui.  Were  pain 
in  uy  way  the  cause,  how  shoidd  it  happen  that,  with  the  arm 
bound  above  the  elbow,  the  hand  and  fingers  should  swell  below 
the  bandage,  and  their  veins  become  distended  ?  The  pressure 
of  the  blindage  certainly  prevents  the  blood  from  getting  there  by 
the  veins.  iVnd  then,  wherefore  is  there  neither  swelling  nor 
repletion  of  the  veins,  nor  any  sign  or  symptom  of  attraction  or 
■fflox,  above  the  ligature  ?  But  this  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the 
|iretei3iJitnral  attraction  and  swelling  below  the  bandage^  and 
m  the  band  and  fingers,  that  the  blood  is  entering  abundantly, 
and  with  force,  but  cannot  pass  out  again. 

Kow  is  not  tliis  the  cause  of  all  tumefaction,  as  indeed 
Avicenna  has  it,  and  of  all  oppressive  redundancy  in  parts^  that 
the  aoeeaa  to  them  is  open,  but  the  egress  from  them  is  closed  ? 
Whence  it  comes  that  they  are  gorged  and  tumefied.  And  may 
ooC  the  name  thing  happen  in  local  inflammations,  where,  so 
hmg  as  the  swelling  is  on  the  increase,  and  has  not  reached  its 
estiefliie  term,  a  full  pulse  is  felt  in  the  part,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  of  the  more  acute  kind,  and  the  swelling  usually 
iakm  place  most  rapidly.  But  these  are  matters  for  after  dis- 
CTMBirwi.  Or  doe^  this,  which  occurred  in  my  own  case,  happen 
tmm  the  same  cause.  Thrown  from  a  carriage  upon  one  occa> 
tknij  I  struck  my  forehead  a  blow  upon  the  place  where  a  twig 
of  the  artery  advances  &om  the  temple,  and  immediately,  within 
the  time  in  which  twenty  beats  could  have  been  made,  I  felt  a 
taioatir  the  si2e  of  an  egg  developed,  without  either  heat  or  any 
pain  ;  the  near  vicinity  of  the  artery  had  caused  the  blood 
be  effused  into  the  bruised  part  with  unusual  force  and 

icknem. 

And  now,  too,  we  understand  wherefore  in  phlebotomy  we 

pply  out  fillet  above  the  part  that  is  punctured,  not  below  it ; 
the  flow  come  from  above^  not  from  below,  the  bandage  in 
thi«  ca«e  wcntM  not  only  be  of  no  sen  ice,  but  would  prove  a  po- 
«ittfe  hinderance ;  it  would  have  to  be  applied  below  the  orifice. 
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in  order  to  have  the  flow  more  free,  did  the  blood  descend 
the  veins  from  superior  to  inferior  parts ;  but  as  it  is  elscwhejH 
farced  through  the  extreme  arteries  into  the  extreme  veins, 
the  return  in  these  last  is  opposed  by  the  ligature,  so  do  the 
fill  and  swell,  and  being  thus  filled  and  distended,  they 
made  capable  of  projecting  their  charge  with  force,  and  to  i 
distancej  when  any  one  of  them  is  suddenly  punctured ;  but  tl 
fillet  being  slackened,  and  the  returning  channels  thus 
open,  the  blood  forthwith  no  longer  escapes,  save  by  drops ;  and, 
as  all  the  world  know^s,  if  in  performing  phlebotomy  the  bandage 
be  cither  slackened  too  much  or  the  limb  be  bound  too  tightlj 
the  blood  escapes  without  force,  because  in  the  one  case 
returning  channels  are  not  adequately  obstructed ;  in  the  ot 
the  channels  of  influx,  the  arteries,  are  impeded. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THAT  THERE    IS    A    CIECCLATION    OP  THE   BLOOD  IS  SHOWN   FROU 
THE  8ECON1I  POSITION  DEMONSTRATED. 

Ip  these  things  be  so,  another  point  which  I  have  already 
referred  to,  viz.,  the  continual  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  heart  will  also  be  confirmed.  Wo  have  seen,  that  th^ 
blood  passes  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  not  from  the  vein^H 
into  the  arteries ;  we  have  seen,  farther,  that  almost  the  whole  d^^ 
the  blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  puncture  made  in  one  of 
the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  arm  if  a  bandage  properly  applied  be 
used ;  we  have  seen,  still  farther,  that  the  blood  flows  so  freely 
and  rapidly  that  not  only  is  tlie  whole  quantity  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  arm  beyond  the  ligature,  and  before  the  puncture 
was  made,  discharge^!,  but  the  whole  which  is  contained  in  the 
body,  both  that  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  veins. 

Whence  we  must  admit,  first,  that  the  blood  is  sent  along  with 
an  impulse,  and  that  it  is  tu'ged  with  force  below  the  fillet;  for 
it  escapes  with  force,  which  force  it  receives  from  the  piiJsc  and 
power  of  the  heart ;  for  the  force  and  motion  of  the  blood 
derived  from  the  heurt  aJone.     Second^  that  the  afijux  r     - 
from  the  heart,  and  through  the  heart  by  a  coiu*se  from  t  i 
veins  [into  the  aorta]  ;  for  it  gets  into  (he  parts  below  the  i 
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tore  tliroiiph  the  arteries,  not  through  the  veins ;  and  the  ar- 
htncsi  nowhere  receive  blood  from  the  veins,  nowliere  receive 
blood  8avo  and  except  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  lieart. 
Nor  cmihl  »o  large  a  quantity  of  blood  be  drawn  from  one  vein 
(lUgmturc  having  been  duly  applied),  nor  with  such  impetnositj^, 
such  roultiieHs,  snch  celerity,  unless  through  the  medium  of  the 
inpdling  power  of  the  heart. 

Bttt  if  all  things  be  as  they  are  now  represented,  we  shall 
feel  oarselves  at  liberty  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
and  lo  reason  on  its  circular  motion.  Should  any  one,  for  in- 
ftanoe,  iu  performing  phlebotomy,  suffer  the  lilood  to  flow  in 
maimer  it  usually  does,  with  force  and  freely,  for  some  half 
or  «o,  no  question  but  that  the  gi-catest  pait  of  the  blood 
g  abstracted,  faintings  and  s>^lcopes  would  ensue,  and  that 
only  would  the  arteries  but  the  great  veins  also  be  nearly 
emptied  of  their  contents.  It  is  only  consonant  ^-ith  reason 
to  eaadudc  that  in  the  course  of  the  half  hour  hinted  at,  so 
aiueh  nn  has  escaped  has  also  passed  from  the  great  veins 
lliroogh  the  heart  into  the  aorta.  And  further,  if  we  calculate 
lunr  nuuiy  ounces  flow  through  one  arm,  or  how  many  pass  in 
twtmtT  or  thirty  pulsations  under  the  medium  ligature,  we  shall 
hate  mme  grounds  for  estimating  how  much  pa^sses  through  the 
other  ann  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  how  much  through  both 
kmer  extremities,  how  much  through  the  neck  on  either  side, 
uiid  through  all  the  other  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body,  all  of 
which  have  been  supplied  with  fresh  blood,  and  as  this  blood 
must  have  passed  through  the  lungs  and  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
md  mtut  have  eorae  from  the  great  veins,- — we  shall  perceive 
that  a  circulation  is  absolutely  necessary,  seeing  that  the  quan- 
tities hiut<*d  at  cannot  be  supplied  immediately  from  the  ingesta, 
and  are  vastly  more  than  can  be  requisite  for  the  mere  nutrition 
cf  the  partu . 

It  ia  still  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  truths  contended 
Ibr  are  aomctimes  confirmed  in  another  way;  for  having  tied 
■p  the  arm  properly,  and  made  the  puncture  duly,  still,  if  from 
alarm  or  any  ijther  cuui^es,  a  state  of  faintness  supenenes,  in 
which  the  heart  always  pulsates  more  languidly,  the  blood  does 
n%jt  flijw  freely,  but  distils  by  drops  only.  The  rcjtson  is,  that 
with  the  somewhat  greater  than  usual  resistance  oflered  to  tlie 
tnuLiit  of  the  bUxnl  by  the  bandage,  coupled  with  the  weaker 
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action  of  the  heart,  and  its  dimimshed  irapeUing  power,  the 
stream  cannot  make  its  way  under  the  fillet ;  and  farther,  owing 
to  the  weak  and  languishing  state  of  the  hearty  the  blood 
is  not  transferred  in  such  quantity  as  wont  from  the  veins  to 
the  arteries  tlirough  the  sinuses  of  that  organ.  So  also,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  are  the  menstrual  fluxes  of  women,  and 
indeed  hemorrhagies  of  every  kind,  controlled.  And  now,  a 
contrar}'^  state  of  things  occurring,  the  patient  getting  rid  of  his 
fear  and  recovering  his  courage,  the  pulaific  power  is  inereased^^ 
the  arteries  begin  again  to  beat  with  greater  force,  and  to  drivijf 
the  blood  even  into  the  part  that  is  bound ;  so  that  the  blood 
now  springs  from  the  puncture  in  the  vein,  and  flows  in  a  cson- 
tinuous  stream. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  TQiaD  FOStTION   tS  CONFIRMED  :    AND  THE    CIRCULATION  OP 
THE   BLOOD   IS  DEMONSTRATED   PROM   IT. 

Thus  far  have  we  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  blood  passing^ 
through  the  heart  and  the  lungs  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  andH 
in  like  manner  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  peripheral^ 
parts  and  the  body  at  large.    We  have  yet  to  explain,  however, 
in  what  manner  the  blood  finds  its  way  back  to  the  heart  from 
the  extremities  by  the  veins,   and  how  and  in  what  way  the»e 
are  the  only   vessels    that    convey   the    blood   from    the   ex* 
temrd  to  the  central  parts;  which  done,  I  conceive  that  th< 
three  fundamental  propositions  laid  down  for  the  circulation 
the  blood  will  be  so  plain,  so  well  established,  so  obviously  true,^ 
that  they  may  claim   general  credence.      Now  the  remaining 
position  will  be  made   sufficiently  clear  from  the  valves  which 
are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  veins  themselves,  from  the 
of  these,  and  from  experiments  cognizable  by  the  senses* 

The  celebrated  Hieronymus  Fabricius  of  Aquapcndente, 
most   skilful   anatomist,   and  venerable   old  man,    or,   aa  thi 
learned  Riolan  win  have  it,  Jacobus  Silvius,  first  gave  reprc9cn-^ 
tations  of  the  valves  in  the  vcins^  which  consist  of  raised  or  looae 
portions  of  the  inner  membranes  of  these  vessels,  of  eiKtremej 
delicacy,  and  a  sigmoid  or  semilunar  shape.     They  are  aitu- 
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ated  at  different  distanccA  from  one  another^  and  diversely  in 
ffiSmtit  individuals  ;  tbey  are  connate  at  the  sides  of  the  veins ; 
Uier  are  directed  upwards  or  toward*  the  trunks  of  the  veins ; 
the  two— for  there  are  for  the  most  part  two  together — regard 
eick  other,  mutually  touch,  and  are  so  ready  to  corae  into  con- 
tKt  by  their  edges,  that  if  anything  attempt  to  pass  from  the 
tmnkn  into  the  branches  of  the  veins,  or  from  the  greater  vessels 
into  the  IcsSj  they  completely  prevent  it ;  they  are  farther  so  ar- 
ringed,  that  the  honis  of  those  that  succeed  are  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  convexity  of  those  that  precede^  and  so  on  alternately. 

Tlic  discoverer  of  these  valves  did  not  rightly  imderstand  their 
me,  nor  have  succeetling  anatomists  added  anything  to  our 
knowlcclge :  for  their  oflSce  is  by  no  means  explained  when  we 
tre  told  that  it  is  to  hinder  the  blood,  by  its  weight,  from  all 
floving  into  inferior  parts ;  for  the  edges  of  the  valves  in  the 
jagaittr  Tetna  hang  downwards,  and  are  so  contrived  that  they 
prnrent  the  blood  from  rising  upwards ;  the  valves,  in  a  word, 
not  invariably  look  upwards,  but  always  towards  the  trunks 

^the  reins,  invariably  towards  the  seat  of  the  heart.  I,  and 
indeed  others,  have  sometimes  found  valves  in  the  emulgcnt 
f«iii0|  and  in  those  of  the  mesentery,  the  edges  of  which  were 
difWied  towards  the  vena  cava  and  vena  portse.  Let  it  be  added 
that  there  are  no  valves  in  the  arteries  [save  at  their  roots], 
and  tiiat  dogs,  oxen,  &c.,  have  invariably  valves  at  the  divisions 
rf  their  crural  veins,  in  the  veins  that  meet  towards  the  top  of 
the  o*  «acram,  and  in  those  branches  which  come  from  the 
haunchcsy  in  which  no  such  effect  of  gravity  from  the  erect 
pQiiticMi  was  to  be  apprehended.  Neither  are  there  valves  in  the 
Jugnlar  veins  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  apoplexy,  as 
MMne  have  said ;  because  in  sleep  the  head  is  more  apt  to  be 
{ttflnenced  by  the  contents  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Neither  are 
Ilu5  valves  preacnt,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  retained  in 
the  divarications  or  smaller  trunks  and  minuter  branches,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  flow  entirely  into  the  more  open  and  capa* 
dons  cbanneb ;  for  they  occiur  where  there  are  no  divarica- 
tions ;  although  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are  most  frequent 
■t  the  points  wlicre  branches  join*  Neither  do  they  exist  for 
tlie  purpose  of  rendering  the  current  of  blood  more  slow  from 
the  centre  of  the  body;  for  it  seeras  likely  that  the  blood  would 
be  diq>o«cd  to  flow  with  sufficient  slowness  of  its  own  accord^ 
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as  it  would  have  to  pass  from  larger  into  continually  smaller 
vessels,  being  separated  from  the  mass  and  fountain  head^  an^l 
attaining  from  warmer  into  colder  places.  ^B 

But  the  valves  are  solely  made  and  instituted  lest  the  blood 
should  pass  from  the  greater  into  the  lesser  veins,  and  eithrr 
rupture  them  or  cause  them  to  become  varicose ;  lest,  in»teai^_ 
of  advancing  from  the  extreme  to  the  central  parts  of  the  bodj^f 
the  blood  should  rather  proreed  along  tlic  veins  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities;  but  the  delicate  valves,  while  they  readily  opci; 
in  the  right  direction,  entirely  prevent  all  such  contrary  motion 
being  so  situated  and  arranged,  that  if  anything  escapes,  or 
less  perfectly  obstructed  by  the  cornua  of  the  one  above,  th| 
fluid  passing,  as  it  were,  by  the  chinks  between  the  cornua, 
is  immediately  received  on  the  ctmvexity  of  the  one  beneath," 
which  is  placed  transversely  with  reference  to  the  former,  and 
so  is  eflFectually  hindered  from  getting  any  farther. 

And  this  I  have  frequently  experienced  in  my  dissections  of 
the  veins  :  if  I  attempted  to  pass  a  probe  from  the  trunk  of  the 
veins  into  one  of  the  smaller  branches,  whatever  care  I  took 
found  it  impossible  to  introduce  it  far  any  way,  by  reason  of  tin 
vah'cs^  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  most  easy  to  push  it  alon| 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  without  inwards,  or  from  tlu 
branches  towards  the  tmnks  and  roots^      In  many  places 
valves  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  that  when  raised  they  come  ex 
actly  together  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  are  there  unite 
by  the  contact  of  their  margins ;  and  so  accurate  is  the  adapta- 
tion,  that  neither  by  the  eye  nor  by  any  other  means  of  exami^^ 
nation  can  the  slightest  chink  along  the  line  of  contact 
perceived.   But  if  the  probe  be  now  introduced  from  the  extrcmd 
towards  the  more  central  parts,  the  valves,  like  the  floodgatev<i» « 
a  river,  give  way,  and  are  most  readily  pushed  aside.    Tlie  effe 
of  this  arrangement  plainly  is  to  prevent  all  motion  of  the  bhx 
from  the  heart  and  vena  cava,  whether  it  be  upwards  town 
the  head,  or  downwards  towards  the  feet,  or  to  either  side  tn 
wards  tbe  arms,  not  a  drop  can  pass ;  all  motiou  of  the  blood " 
beginning  in  the  larger  and  tending  towards  the  smaller  vcii 
is  opposed  and  resisted  by  them ;  whikt  the  motiou  that  pr 
ceed»  from  the  lesser  to  end  in  the  larger  branches  is  favoured 
or,  at  all  events,  a  friv  and  open  passage  is  left  fnr  it. 
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vations  (b,  c,  0,  B,  F,)  will  be  perceived,  and  tliia  not  only 
the  places  where  a  branch  is  received  (e,  p),  but  also  wher 
none  enters   (c,  b)  :  these   knots  or  risings  are  all  formed  bj 
valves^  which  thus  show  themselves  externally.     And  now  if 
you  press  the  blood  from  the  space  above  one  of  the  valves,  frun 
H  to  o,  (fig.  2,)  and  keep  the  point  of  a  finger  upon  the  vc 
inferiorly>  you  will  see  no  influx  of  blood  from   above ; 
portion  of  the  vein  between  the  point  of  the  finger  and 
valve  o  will  be  obliterated ;  yet  will  the  vessel  continue  suf- 
ficiently distended  above  that  valve  (o,   g).     The  blood  being 
thus  pressed  out,  and  the  vein  emptied,  if  you  now  apply  a  finger 
of  the  other  hand  upon  the  distended  part  of  the  vein  above  the 
valve  o,   (fig.  3,}  and  press  downwards,  you  will  find  that  yc 
cannot  force  the  blood  through  or  beyond  the  valve ;  but  tl 
greater  effort  you  use,  you  will  only  see  the  portion  of  veil 
that  is  between  the  finger  and  the  valve  become  more  dis^ 
tendedj  that  portion  of  the  vein  which  is  below  the  valve  ro^^ 
maining  all  the  whUe  empty  (h,  o,  fig.  S).  ^M 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  function  of  the  valves  in 
the  veins  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  sigmoid  valves  whic 
we  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
tery,  viss,,  to  prevent  aU  reflux  of  the  blood  that  is  passing  ovc 
them. 

Farther,  the  arm  being  bound  as  before,  and  the  veins  look- 
ing full  and  distended,  if  you  press  at  one  part  in  the  course  of 
a  vein  with  the  point  of  a  finger  (t,  fig.  4),  and  then  with 
other  finger  streak  the  blood  upwards  beyond  the  next  valv 
(n),  yon  will  perceive  that  tliis  portion  of  the  vein  continue 
empty  (l  n),  and  that  the  blood  cannot  retrograde,  precise^ 
iw  we  have  already  seen  the  case  to  be  in  fig,  2 ;  but  the  finge 
first  applied  (it,  fig.  2,  l,  fig.  4),  being  removed,  immediately  tl 
vein  is  tilled  from  below,  and  the  arm  becomes  as  it  appears 
D  c,  fig,  L    That  the  blood  in  the  veins  therefore  pi*ocecds  fron 
inferior  or  more  remote  to  superior  parts^  and  towards  the  hearl 
mo\Tng  in  these  vessels   in  this  and  not  in  tlie  contrarj' 
rection,  appears  most  obviously.     And  although  in  some  pla 
the  valves,  by  not  acting  with  such  perfect  accuracy,  or  whc 
there  is  but  a  single  valve,  do  not  seem  totally  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  centre,  still  the  greater  numt 
of  them  plaifty  do  so ;  and  then^  where  things  appear  contriv 
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itly,  this  is  compensated  either  by  the  more  fre- 
ooctirrence  or  more  perfect  action  of  the  succeeding  valvea 
'  m  some  other  way :  the  veins^  iu  short,  as  they  are  the  free 
fod  f^u  conduits  of  the  blood  retuirning  to  the  hearty  so  are 
tliejr  effectually  prevented  from  serving  as  its  channels  of  di$- 
tfflyutioii /rom  the  heart. 

But  this  other  circumstance  has  to  be  noted :  The  arm  being 
and  the  veins  made  turgid,  and  the  valves  prominent,  as 
apply  the  thumb  or  finger  over  a  vein  in  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  valves  in  such  a  way  as  to  compress  it,  and  pre- 
II  any  blood  from  passing  upwards  from  the  hand ;  then, 
a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  streak  the  blood  in  the 
fciii  upwards  till  it  has  passed  the  next  valve  above,  (n,  fig,  4,) 
tlie  vessel  now  remains  empty;  but  the  finger  at  l  being 
removed  for  an  instant,  the  vein  is  immediately  filled  from  below; 
apply  tlie  finger  again,  and  having  in  the  same  manner  streaked 
tlws  blood  upwards,  again  remove  the  finger  below,  and  again 
tlie  ressel  becomes  distended  as  before ;  and  this  repeat,  say  a 
tJignsand  times,  in  a  short  space  of  time.  And  now  com- 
pntc  the  quantity  of  blood  which  you  have  thus  pressed  up  be- 
yond the  valve,  and  then  multiplying  the  assumed  quantity  by 
one  thousand,  you  will  find  that  so  much  blood  has  passed 
through  a  certain  portion  of  the  vessel ;  and  I  do  now  believe 
that  you  will  fijid  yourself  convinced  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  of  its  rapid  motion.  But  if  in  this  experiment  you 
WKj  that  a  violence  is  done  to  nature,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that, 
if  jou  proceed  in  the  same  way,  only  taking  as  great  a  length 
of  vein  aa  possible,  and  merely  remark  with  what  rapidity  the 
flows  upwards,  and  fills  the  vessel  from  below,  you  wlQ 
le  to  the  same  conclusion* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  UBMON8TBATION  OT  THE  CIRCULATION. 

And  now  I  may  be  aDowed  to  give  in  brief  my  view  of  thi 

circtQation  of  the  blood,  and  to  propose  it  for  general  adoption* 
Since  all  tkings,  both  argument  and  ocular  demonstration, 
show  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the 
action  of  the  [auricles  and]   ventricles,  and  is  sent  for  distri- 
bution to  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  makea  its  way  into  the 
veins  and  pores  of  the  flesh,  and  then  flows  by  the  veins  from  the 
circumference  on  every  side  to  the  centre,  from  the  lesser 
the  greater  veins,  and  is  by  them  finally  discharged  into  th^ 
vena  cava  and  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  this  in  such  a  quan^ 
tity  or  in  such  a  flux  and  reflux  thither  by  the  arteries,  hithe 
by  the  veins,  as  cannot  possibly  be   supplied  by  the  ingesta 
and  is  much  greater  than  can  be  required  for  mere  purposes  t 
nutrition;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  blood" 
in  the  animal  body  is  impelled  in  a  circle,  and  is  in  a  state 
ceaseless  motion;  that  this  is  the  act  or  function  which  the  hea 
performs  by  means  of  its  pulse ;  and  that  it  is  the  sole  and  onlj 
cud  of  the  motion  and  contraction  of  the  lieart. 


CHAP^rER  XV. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OP  THE   BLOOD  IS  PURTSEK  CONFIRMED  BV 
TRODABLE  REASONS, 

It  Will  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  if  I  here  show  further^ 
from  certain  familiar  reasonings,  that  the  circulation  is  mnttc 
both  of  convenience  and  necessity.      In  the  first  placop  sIqc 
death  is  a  corruption  which  takes  place  through  deficiency 
heat,i  ^ji^  since  all  living  things  are  warm,  all  dying  thing 
cold,  there  must  be  a  partictdar  scat  and  fountain,  a  kind 
home  and  hearth,  where  the  cherisher  of  natiure,  the  orig 
of   the   native    fire,  is    stored  and  preserved ;   whence    be 
and  life  are  dispensed  to  all  parts  as  from  a  fountain  headj 
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whence  sustenance  may  be  derived ;  and  upon  which  concoction 
and  nutrition,  and  all  vegetative  energy  may  depend.  Now, 
that  the  heart  is  this  place,  that  the  heart  is  the  principle  of 
life,  and  that  all  passes  in  the  manner  just  mentioned^  I  trust 
no  one  will  deny* 

The  blood,  therefore,  required  to  have  motion,  and  indeed 
»nch  a  motion  that  it  should  return  again  to  the  heart ;  for 
sent  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  far  from  its  fountain,  as 
Aristotle  says,  and  without  motion,  it  would  become  congealed. 
For  wc  see  motion  generating  and  keeping  up  heat  and  spirits 
under  all  circumstances,  and  rest  allowing  them  to  escape  and 
be  dissipated.  The  blood,  therefore,  become  tliick  or  congealed 
by  the  cold  of  the  extreme  and  outward  parts,  and  robbed  of 
its  spirits,  just  as  it  is  in  the  dead,  it  was  imperative  that  from 
J.U  fount  and  origin,  it  should  again  receive  heat  and  spirits, 

id  all  else  requisite  to  its  preservation — that,  by  returning,  it 
shouhl  be  renovated  and  restored^ 

Wc  fi'equently  see  how  the  extremities  are  chilled  by  the 
external  cold,  how  the  nose  and  cheeks  and  hands  look  blue, 
and  how  the  blood,  stagnating  in  them  as  in  the  pendent  or 
li>wer  parts  of  a  corpse,  becomes  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  limbs  at 
the  same  time  getting  torpid,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  moved, 
and  seem  almost  to  have  lost  their  vitality.  Now  they  can  by 
no  means  be  so  effectually,  and  especially  so  speedily  restored 
to  heat  and  coloiir  and  life,  as  by  a  new  afflux  and  appulsion 
of  heat  from  its  source.  But  how  can  parts  attract  in  which 
the  heat  and  life  are  almost  extinct?  Or  how  should  they 
whose  passages  are  filled  with  condensed  and  frigid  blood,  admit 
re«h  aliment — renovated  blood — unless  they  had  fii^st  got  rid 
^of  their  old  contents  ?  Unless  the  heart  were  ti-uly  that  foun- 
tain where  life  and  heat  are  restored  to  the  refrigerated  fluid, 
and  wlience  new  blood,  warm,  imbued  with  spirits,  being  sent 
out  by  the  arteries,  that  which  has  become  cooled  and  effete  is 
forced  on,  and  all  the  particles  recover  their  heat  which  was 
failing,  and  their  vital  stimulus  well*nigh  exliausted. 

Hence  it  is  that  if  the  heart  be  unaffected,  life  and  health 

ay  be  restored  to  almost  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  but 
|lie  heart  being  chilled,  or  smitten  with  any  serious  disease,  it 

cma  matter  of  necessity  that  the  whole  animal  fabric  should 

fcr  and  fall  into  decay.     When  the  source  is  corrupted, 
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tliere  is  notliing,  as  Aristotle  says,*  which  can  be  of  service 
cither  to  it  or  aug:ht  that  depends  on  it.  And  hence,  by  the 
way,  it  may  perchance  be  wherefore  grief,  and  lovCj  and  cn\T, 
and  anxiety,  and  all  affections  of  the  mind  of  a  similar  kind 
are  accompanied  with  emaciation  and  decay,  or  with  caoochemy 
and  crudity,  wliich  engender  all  manner  of  diseases  and  con- 
snme  the  body  of  man.  For  every  affection  of  the  mind  that 
is  attended  with  either  pain  or  pleasure,  hope  or  fear,  is  the  cause 
of  an  agitation  whose  influence  extends  to  the  heart,  and  there  in- 
duces change  from  the  natural  constitution,  in  the  temperature, 
the  pulse  and  the  rest,  which  impairing  all  nutrition  in  its 
source  and  abating  the  powers  at  large,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
various  forms  of  incurable  disease  in  the  extremities  and  in  the 
trunk  are  the  consequence,  inasmuch  as  iu  such  circumstanecs 
the  whole  body  labours  under  the  effects  of  vitiated  nutrition 
and  a  want  of  native  heat. 

Moreover,  when  we  see  that  all  animals  lire  through  food  con- 
CQcted  in  their  interior,  it  is  imperative  that  the  digestion  and 
distribution  be  perfect]  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  there  be  a 
place  and  receptacle  where  the  aliment  is  perfected  and  whence 
it  is  distributed  to  the  several  members.  Now  this  place  is  the 
heart,  for  it  is  the  only  organ  in  the  body  which  contains  blood 
for  the  general  use ;  all  the  others  receive  it  merely  fur  their 
peculiar  or  private  advantage,  just  as  the  heart  also  has  a  supply 
for  its  own  especial  behoof  in  its  coronary  veins  and  arteries ;  but 
it  is  of  the  store  wliich  the  heart  contains  in  it^  auricles  and 
ventricles  that  I  here  speak ;  and  then  the  heart  is  the  only 
organ  which  is  so  situated  and  constituted  that  it  can  distribute 
the  blood  in  due  proportion  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
the  quantity  sent  to  each  being  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  artery  which  supplies  it,  the  heart  serving  as  a  magazine  or 
fountain  ready  to  meet  its  demands. 

Further,  a  certain  impulse  or  force,  as  wcU  as  an  impeller  or 
forcer,  such  as  the  heart,  was  required  to  effect  this  distribution 
and  motion  of  the  blood;  both  because  the  blood  is  di8])aHed 
from  slight  causes,  such  as  cold,  alarm,  horror,  and  the  like,  to 
coUect  in  its  source,  to  concentrate  like  parts  to  a  whole,  or 
the  drops  of  water  spilt  upon  u  table  to  tlie  oiflAS  of  liquid ; 
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and  iTien  becaoae  it  is  forced  from  the  capillary  veina  into  the 
^smaller  ramifications^  atid  from  these  into  the  larger  trunks 
by  the  motion  of  the  extremities  and  the  compression  of  the 
generally.  The  blood  is  thus  more  disposed  to  move 
the  circttraferencc  to  the  centre  than  in  the  opposite  di- 
tion,  were  there  even  no  valves  to  oppose  its  motion ;  whence 
tliAt  it  may  leave  its  source  and  enter  more  confined  and 
^colder  channels,  and  flow  against  the  direction  to  which  it 
untaneouxly  inclines,  the  blood  requires  both  force  and  an 
iiii|iclling  power.  Now  such  is  the  heart  and  the  heart  alone, 
and  that  in  the  way  and  manner  already  explained. 


CHAPTER  XVI, 


TUK  CII&CUI^ATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IS  FUBTQER  PROVED   PROM 
CERTAIN  CONSEQUENCES. 

TflXBR  arc  still  certain  phenomena^  which,  taken  as  conse- 
cpieiices  of  this  truth  assumed  as  proven,  are  not  without  their 
in  exciting  belief^  as  it  were,  a  posteriore ;  and  which, 
>ugh  they  may  seem  to  be  involved  in  much  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity, nevertheless  readily  admit  of  having  reasons  and  causes 
l^ftisigii^d  for  them.  The  phenomena  alluded  to  arc  those  that 
at  themselves  in  connexion  with  contagions,  poisoned 
wounds,  the  bites  of  serpents  and  rabid  animals,  lues  venerea 
land  the  like.  We  sometimes  see  the  whole  system  con- 
itnated,  though  the  part  first  infected  remains  sound ;  the 
liiea  venerea  has  occasionally  made  its  attack  with  pains  in  the 
[ibonldCTi  and  head,  and  other  symptoms,  the  genital  organs 
all  the  while  unaffected ;  and  then  we  know  that  the 
wmind  made  by  a  rabid  dog  haWng  healed,  fever  and  a  train 
djaaftrous  symptoms  nevertheless  supenene.  Whence  it 
r«pfpear8  that  the  contagion  impressed  upon  or  deposited  in  a 
parttailar  part,  is  by  and  by  carried  by  the  returning  current 
of  bbod  to  the  heart,  and  by  that  organ  is  sent  to  contaminate 
tlie  whole  body. 

In  tertian  fever,  the  morbific  cause  seeking  the  heart  in  the 
TV,  and  hanging  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  renders 
^  L  ^hort* winded,  disposed  to  sighing,  indii^posed  to  ex- 

MticNi ;  because  the  vital  principle  is  oppressed  and  the  blood 
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forced  into  the  lungs  and  rendered  thick,  does  not  pass  through  | 
their  substance,  (as  I  have  myself  seen  in  opening  the  bo<lies  of  I 
those  who  liad  died  in  the  begimiiug  of  the  attack,)  when  the  I 
pulse  is  always  frequent,  small,  and  occasionally  irregiilar;  but  I 
the  heat    increasing,   the   matter   becoming  attenuated,    the 
passages  forced,  and  the  transit  made,  the  whole  body  begins 
to  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  pidse  becomes  fuller,  stronger  | 
—the  febrile  paroxysm  h  fiiUy  formed,  whilst  the  preternatural 
heat  kindled   in  the  heart,   is  thence  diffused  by  the  arteries 
through  the  whole  body  along  with  the  morbific  matter,  which  j 
is  in  this  way  overcome  and  dissolved  by  nature* 

WTien  we  perceive,  further,  that  medicines  applied  externally 
exert  their  influence  on  the  body  just  as  if  they  had  been  taken  I 
internally,  the  truth  we  are  contending  for  is  confirmed,  Colo- 1 
cynth  and  aloes  [applied  externally]  move  the  belly,  can- 
tharides  excites  the  urine,  garlic  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  j 
feet  assists  expectoration,  cordials  strengthen,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  cited.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  found  unreasonable  perchance,  if  we| 
say  that  the  veins,  by  means  of  their  orifices,  absorb  some  of  | 
the  things  that  are  applied  externally  and  carry  this  inwards 
with  the  blood,  not  otherwise,  it  may  be,  than  those  of  the 
mesentery  imbibe  the  chyle  from  the  intestines  and  carry  it  h 
mixed  with  the  blood  to  the  liver*  For  the  blood  entering  ■ 
the  mesentery  by  the  coeliac  artery,  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteries,  proceeds  to  the  intestines,  from  wliich, 
along  with  the  chyle  that  has  been  attracted  into  the  veins, 
it  returns  by  their  numerous  ramifications  into  the  vena  partac  j 
of  the  liver,  and  from  this  into  the  vena  cava,  and  thi.H  in 
such  wise  that  the  blood  in  these  veins  has  the  same  colour 
and  consistency  as  in  other  veins,  in  opposition  to  wbatl 
many  believe  to  be  the  fact.  Nor  indeed  can  we  imagine  two  1 
contrary  motions  in  any  capillary  system — the  chyle  up- 
wards, the  blood  downwards.  This  could  scarcely  take  place, 
and  must  be  held  as  altogether  improbable.  But  is  not  the  I 
thing  rather  arranged  as  it  is  by  the  consummate  proridencc  of  I 
nature  ?  For  were  the  chyle  mingled  with  the  blood,  the  cru<le| 
with  the  concocted,  in  equal  proportions,  the  result  would  uotj 
be  concoction,  transmutation,  and  »angui(icatian,  but  rather,! 
imd  because  they  arc  severally  aclivu  and  pas^uvc,  u  mixture  or] 
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amibination^  or  medium  compound  of  the  two,  precisely  as 
bi^]i»  wlien  wine  is  mixed  with  water  and  syrup.  But  when 
ivcrjr  minute  quantity  of  chyle  is  mingled  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  circulating  blood,  a  quantity  of  chyle  that  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  blood,  the  effect  is  the  same, 
tie  sayg,  n»  when  a  drop  of  water  is  added  to  a  cask  of 
wbep  or  the  contrary ;  the  mass  does  not  then  present  itself  as 
f  mixture,  but  is  still  sensibly  either  wine  or  water.  So  in  the 
mtstcitteric  veins  of  an  animal  wc  du  not  find  either  chyme  or 
chyle  and  blood,  blended  together  or  distinct,  but  only  blood, 
same  in  colour,  consistency,  and  other  sensible  properties, 

it  appears  in  the  veins  generally.  Still  as  there  is  a  certain 
thoa^  small  and  inappreciable  proportion  of  chyle  or  uncon- 
cocied  matter  mingled  with  this  blood,  nature  has  interposed 
die  liver,  in  whose  meandering  channels  it  suffers  delay  and 
undergoes  additional  change,  lest  arriving  prematurely  and  crude 
It  the  heart,  it  J!thould  oppress  the  vital  principle.  Hence  in 
tie  embryo,  tliere  is  almost  no  use  for  the  Uver,  but  the 
mnbilical  vein  passes  directly  through,  a  foramen  or  anastomosis 
eusting  from  the  vena  portoe,  so  that  tlie  blood  retimis  from  the 
iatestiaoi  of  the  foetus,  not  through  the  liver,  but  into  the  um- 
bilical vein  mentioned,  and  flows  at  once  into  the  heart,  mingled 
»ith  the  natural  blood  which  is  returning  from  the  placenta; 
whence  also  it  is  that  in  the  development  of  the  foetns  the  liver 
h  one  of  the  organs  that  is  last  formed ;  I  have  obsen-ed  all 
iW  members  perfectly  marked  out  in  the  human  foetus,  even 
the  genital  organs,  whilst  there  was  yet  scarcely  any  trace  of 
the  Kver.  And  indeed  at  the  period  when  all  the  parts,  like 
heart  itself  in  the  beginning,  are  still  white,  and  save  in  the 
there  is  no  appearance  of  redness,  you  shall  see  notliing 
in  tJie  seat  of  the  hver  but  a  shapeless  collection,  as  it  were,  of 
eatraTasated  blood,  which  you  might  take  for  the  effects  of  a 
eonliisioQ  or  ruptured  vein. 

But  in  the  incubated  egg  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  umbilical 
one  from  the  albumen  passing  entire  through  the  liver, 
straight  to  the  heart;  another  from  the  yelk,  ending 
to  the  vena  porta; ;  for  it  appears  that  the  chick,  in  the  first 
tnstanee,  in  entirely  formed  and  nourished  by  the  white;  but 

the  yelk  after  it  has  come  to  perfection  and  is  excluded  from 

^fifll  ^  £y^  this  jiarl  may  atill  be  found  in  the  abdomen  of 
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the  chick  many  days  after  its  exclusioiii  and  is  a  substitute  foi 
the  milk  to  other  animals. 

But  these  matters  will  be  better  spoken  of  in  my  observation 
on  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  where  many  propositions,  th<j 
following  among  the  number,  will  be  discussed  :  WTierefore 
this  part  formed  or  perfected  firsts  that  last  ? — and  of  the  sever 
members  ;  what  part  is  the  cause  of  another?  And  many  poinb 
hariug  special  reference  to  the  heart,  such  as :  Wherefore  dc 
it  first  acquire  consistency,  and  appear  to  possess  life,  raotiui] 
sensCj  before  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  perfected,  as  Aristotle 
says  in  his  third  book,  De  partibus  Animaliura?  And  so  also 
of  the  blood :  Wherefore  does  it  precede  all  the  rest  ?  And 
what  way  does  it  possess  the  vital  and  animal  principle  ? 
show  a  tendency  to  motion,  and  to  be  impelled  hither  and 
thither,  the  end  for  which  the  heart  appears  to  be  made  ? 
the  same  way,  in  considering  the  pulse :  Wherefore  one  kind 
puke  should  indicate  death,  another  recovery?  And  ao  of  all  tl 
other  Idnda  of  pulse,  what  may  be  the  cause  and  indication  i 
each.  So  also  in  the  consideration  of  crises  and  natural  crit 
discharges ;  of  nutrition,  and  especially  the  distribution  of  tl 
nutriment;  and  of  defluxious  of  every  description.  Finally,  i 
fleeting  on  every  part  of  medicine,  physiology,  pathology,  se- 
meioties,  therapeutics,  when  I  see  how  many  questions  can  be 
answered,  how  many  doubts  resolved,  how  much  obscurity  illi] 
trated,  by  the  truth  we  have  declared,  the  light  we  have  ms 
to  shine,  I  see  a  field  of  such  vast  extent  in  which  I  miga 
proceed  so  far,  and  expatiate  so  widely,  that  this  my  tracta 
would  not  only  swell  out  into  a  volume,  which  was  beyo 
my  purpose,  but  my  whole  life,  iierchance,  would  not  suffice 
its  completion. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  and  that  indeed  in  a  single  chnpt 
I  shall  only  endeavour  to  refer  the  various  particulairs  that  pr 
sent  themselves  in  the  dissection  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
their  several  uses  and  causes ;  for  so  1  shall  meet  with  ma 
things  which  receive  bght  from  the  truth  I  have  been  eoutci 
ing  for,  and  which,  in  their  tuiii,  render  it  more  obviou$.    A| 
indeed  I  would  have  it  confirmed  and  illusti*ated  by  auatomj< 
arguments  above  all  others. 

There  is  but  a  single  point  which  indeed  would  bo  more 
rcctly  placed  simong  our  observations  on  the  u»c  of  the  jjpki 
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lul  wliich  it  will  not  be  altogether  impertinent  to  notice  in  this 
scidcutally.  From  the  splenic  branch  which  passes  into 
icrcas^  and  from  the  upper  part^  arise  the  posterior  co- 
ronary, gajstric,  and  gastroepiploic  veins,  all  of  which  are  dis- 
tnbiitcd  upon  the  stomach  in  numerous  branches  and  twigs, 
jiMt  tt»  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  upon  the  iutcstines ;  in  like 
namer,  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  same  splenic  branchy  and 
along  the  back  of  the  colon  and  rectum  proceed  the  hcmor- 
liioidal  veins.  The  blood  returning  by  these  veins,  and  bring- 
ing the  cmder  juices  along  with  it^  on  the  one  hand  &om  the 
liOQiaeh,  where  they  are  thin,  watery,  and  not  yet  perfectly 
^Kfied ;  on  the  other  thick  and  more  earthy,  as  derived  from 
se68»  but  all  poured  into  this  splenic  branch,  are  duly  tem- 
by  the  admixture  of  contraries ;  and  nature  mingling  to- 
tbese  two  kinds  of  juices,  difficult  of  coction  by  reason 
rf  most  opposite  defects,  and  then  diluting  them  with  a 
Ittrge  quantity'  of  warm  blood,  (for  we  see  that  the  quantity 
rctmnied  from  the  spleen  must  be  very  large  when  we  con- 
Urmpliite  the  size  of  its  arteries,)  they  arc  brought  to  the  porta 
[  Kver  in  a  state  of  higher  preparation  ;  the  defects  of  either 
Be  are  supplied  and  compensated  by  this  arrangement  of 
ike  teius. 

CHAPTER  XVII, 


TH«  MOTION  AND  CiaCULATION  OF  TBE  BLOOD  ARE  CONPIRMED 
rftOM  THE  PARTICULARS  APPARENT  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
THK  UlSAftT^  AND  FROM  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  DISSECTION 
rK  FOLDS. 

I  DO  not  find  the  heart  as  a  distinct  and  separate  part  in  all 
mtmals  ;  some,  indeed,  such  as  the  ssoophytes,  have  no  heart ; 
\}  ranse  these  animals  are  coldest,  of  no  great  bulk,  of 

so..  :.  ...ure  or  of  a  certain  uniform  sameness  or  simplicity  of 
Itntcture ;  among  the  number  I  may  instance  grubs  and  earth- 
is,  and  those  tliitt  are  engendered  of  putrefaction  and  do  not 
MTc  their  species.  These  have  no  heart,  as  not  requiring 
any  impeller  of  nourishment  into  the  extreme  parts;  for  they 
have  bodic*  which  are  connate  and  homogeneous,  and  without 
Uinbs;  no  that  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  whole  body 
tlicy  usunte  and  expel,  move  and  remove  the  aliment.    Oysters, 
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miLssels,  sponges,  and  the  whole  genus  of  zoopliytes  or  plAnl 
animals  have  no  heart ;  for  the  whole  body  is  used  ns  a  heart, 
the  whole  animal  is  a  heart*  In  a  great  number  of  animali 
almost  the  whole  tribe  of  insects,  we  cannot  see  distinctly  Ijj 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  body ;  still  in  bees,  flics,  hornet 
and  the  like,  we  can  perceive  something  pulsating  with  the  hclj; 
of  a  maguifying  glass ;  in  pedicuH,  also,  the  same  thing  ma 
be  seen,  and  as  the  body  is  transparent,  the  passage  of  the  fuQ 
through  the  intestines,  like  a  black  spot  or  stain,  may  be  jjc^ 
ccived  by  the  aid  of  the  same  maguifjing  glass. 

In  some  of  the  bloodless'  and  colder  aniraab,  further,  aa 
snails,  whelks,  shrimps,   and  shell-fish,   there  is  a  part  whic 
pulsates — a  kind  of  vesicle  or  auricle  without  a  heart — slow^ 
indeed,   and   not  to  be  perceived  save  in  the  warmer  sc 
of  the  year.      In  these  creatm'es  this  part  is  so  contrived  thn 
it  shall  jjulsate,  as  there  is  here  a  necessi^^  for  some  impulse 
distribute  the  nutritive  fluid,  by  reason  of  the  viuiety  of  organid 
parts,  or  of  the  density  of  the  substance ;  but  the  pulsatiouA 
occur  unfrequently,  and  sometimes  in  consetiuence  of  the  cold 
not  at  all,   an  arrangement  the  best  adapted  to  them  aa  beit 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  so  that  sometimes  they  appear  to  Uv^ 
sometimes  to  die;  sometimes  they  show  the  vitaUtj-  of  an  aniB 
sometimes  of  a  vegetable.      This  seems  also  to  be  the  case  wit 
the   insects  which  conceal  Uiemselves  in  winter,  and  lie,   as 
were,  defunct,  or  merely  manifesting  a  kind  of  vegetative  ex 
ence.     But  whether  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  case 
certain  animals  that  have  red  blood,  such  as  frogs,  tortoia 
serpents,  swallows,  may  be  made  a  question  without  any 
of  impropriety. 

In  all  the  larger  and  warmer,  because  [red-]  blooded  animals^ 
there  was  need  of  an  impeller  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  tba 
perchance  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  power.  In  fisihe 
serpents,  lizards,  tortoises,  frogs,  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
there  is  a  heart  present,  furnished  with  both  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle,  whence  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Aristotle  has  observed/' 
that  no  [red-] blooded  animal  is  without  a  heart,  by  the  im* 
pelling  power  of  which  the  nutritive  fluid  is  forced,  both  wit^ 
greater  rigour  and  rapidity  to  a  greater  distance;  it  i» 
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lely  agitated  by  an  auricle  as  it  is  in  lower  forms.  And 
m  regard  to  animals  that  arc  yet  larger,  warmer,  and  more 
A  they  abound  in  blood,  wliich  is  ever  hotter  and  more 
i|iiritn0as»  and  poasesa  bodies  of  greater  size  and  consistency, 
require  a  larger,  stronger,  and  more  fleshy  hearty  in  order 
the  nutritive  fluid  may  be  propelled  with  yet  greater  force 
•nd  celerity.  And  further,  inasmuch  as  the  more  perfect  animals 
jDirc  a  fitUl  more  perfect  nutrition,  and  a  larger  supply  of 
tivc  beat,  in  order  that  the  aliment  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
eocted  and  acquire  the  last  degree  of  perfection,  they  required 
both  lungs  and  a  ftecond  ventricle,  which  should  force  the 
nutritive  fluid  through  them. 

Ever)'  animal  that  has  lungs  has  therefore  two  ventricles  to 
its  bcmrt,  one  rights  another  left  j  and  wherever  there  is  a  right, 
Ikere  also  is  there  a  left  ventricle  j  bnt  the  contrary  of  this  does 
not  hold  good :  where  there  is  a  left  there  is  not  always  a  right 

itncle.  The  left  ventricle  1  call  that  which  is  distinct  in 
not  in  place  from  the  other,  that  one  namely  which  dis- 
trihutea  the  blood  to  the  body  at  large,  not  to  the  lungs  only. 
Hence  the  left  ventricle  seems  to  form  the  principal  part  of 
tlie  beart;  situated  in  the  middle,  more  strongly  marked,  and 
oonstmcted  with  greater  care,  the  heart  seems  formed  for  the 
ake  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  right  but  to  minister  to  it ; 
ibr  the  right  neither  reaches  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  nor  is  it 
nearly  of  such  strength,  being  three  times  thinner  in  its  waUs, 
and  in  some  sort  jointed  on  to  the  left,  (as  Aristotle  says ;) 
tboitgh  indeed  it  is  of  greater  capacity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not 
only  to  isupply  xmtterial  to  the  left  ventricle,  but  likewise  to 
fiimish  aliment  to  the  lungs. 

It  in  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  this  is  otherwise  in 
tbe  embryo,  whore  there  is  not  such  a  difference  between  the 
two  Tcutricles;  but  as  in  a  double  nut,  they  are  nearly  equal  in 
iD  respects,  the  apex  of  the  right  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the 
left,  m  that  the  heart  presents  itself  as  a  sort  of  double-pointed 
eone.  And  this  is  so,  because  in  the  foE^tus,  as  already  said, 
wbibit  Ihe  blood  is  not  passing  through  the  lungs  firom  the  right 
to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  flowing  by  the  foramen  ovale 
and  fioctUB  arteriosus,  directly  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  aorta, 
wbe&oe  it  ia  distributed  to  the  whole  body,  both  ventricles  have 
ia  fact  the  same  office  to  perform,  whence  their  equaUty  of 
eociitihitiou.     It  is  only  wheu  the  lungs  come  to  be  used,  and 
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it  is  requisite  that  the  paasagea  indicated  shoidd  be  blocked 
up,  that  the  ditterence  iu  point  of  strength  and  other  things 
between  the  two  ventricles  beg^n  to  be  apparent:  in  the 
altered  circumstances  the  right  has  only  to  throw  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  whilst  the  left  has  to  impel  it  through  the 
whole  body. 

There  arc  further  within  the  heart  numenms  braces,  m  to 
speak,  fleshy  columns  and  fibrous  bands,  w^hich  Aristotle,  in  his 
third  book  on  Respiration,  and  the  Parts  of  AnimiUs,  entitles 
nenes.  Tliese  are  variously  extended,  and  arc  either  dbtinct 
or  contained  in  grooves  in  the  walls  and  partition,  where  they 
occasion  numerous  pits  or  depressions.  They  constitute  a  kind 
of  small  muscles,  which  ai*G  superadded  and  supplementniy  to 
the  heart,  assisting  it  to  execute  a  more  powerfid  and  perfect 
contraction,  and  so  proving  subservient  to  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  blood.  They  are  in  some  sort  like  the  elaborate  and 
artful  an-angemcnt  of  ropes  in  a  ship,  bracing  the  heart  on  eicry 
side  as  it  contracts,  and  so  enabling  it  more  effectually  and 
forcibly  to  expel  the  charge  of  blood  from  ita  ventricles*  Thi« 
much  is  plain,  at  all  events,  that  some  animals  have  them 
8trongly  marked,  others  have  them  less  so;  and,  in  tdl  that  have 
them,  they  are  more  numerous  and  stronger  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  ventricle ;  and  whilst  some  have  them  in  the  left,  there 
arc  yet  none  present  in  the  right  ventricle*  In  the  human 
subject,  again,  these  fleshy  columns  and  braces  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  left  than  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  they  arc  more 
abundant  in  the  ventricles  than  in  the  auricles ;  occasionally, 
indeed,  in  the  auricles  there  appear  to  be  none  present  wliat* 
soever.  In  large,  more  muscular  and  hardier  bodies,  as  of  I 
countrymen,  they  are  numerous;  in  more  slender  frames  and  in  ] 
females  they  are  fewer. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  arc  \ 
smooth  within,  and  entirely  without  fibres  or  muscular  bandi), 
or  anything  like  fovcie,  as  in  almost  all  the  smaller  birds,  tho  I 
partridge  and  the  common  fowl,  serpents,  frogs,  tortoises,  and ' 
also  fishes,  for  the  major  part,  there  are  no  chordae  tendinei^ 
nor  bundles  of  fibres,  neither  are  there  any  tricuspid  valret  fas 
the  ventricles. 

Some  animals  have  the  right  ventricle  smooth  interDaQ>v  biii| 
the   left   provided  with    fibrous   bands,  such   as  the    goose, 
swan,  and  larger  birds ;  imd  the  reason  here  is  still  the 
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rhere :  as  the  lunga  are  spongy,  and  looser  and  soft,  no 

amount  of  force  is  required  to  force  the  blood  through 

Ihem ;  hence  the  right  ventricle  is  either  without  the  bundles 

tn   i|itC9ftion,    or    they  are    fewer  and  weaker,  not   so  fleshy 

or  Uke  mnsclca ;  those  of  the  left  ventriclCj  however,  are  both 

stroiiger  and  more  numerous,  more  fleshy  and  muscular,  because 

the  left  ventricle  requires  to  be  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  blood 

which  it  propels  has  to  be  driven  tlurough  the  whole  body.     And 

tluii^  too,  is  the  reason  why  the  left  ventricle  occupies  the  middle 

af   the    heart,    and    has    parietes    three    times    thicker    and 

stronger  than  those  of  the  right.   Hence  all  animals — and  among 

mea  it  is  not  otherwise — that  are  endowed  with  particularly 

strong  frames,  and  that  have  large  and  fleshy  limbs  at  a  great 

diitaiioe  from  the  heart,  have  this  central  organ  of  greater  thick- 

niMiy  ifancngth,  and  muscularity*    And  this  i^  both  obvious  and 

PW3»Miry>    Tliose,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  of  softer  and  more 

•lender  make  have  the  heart  more  flaccid,  softer,  and  internally 

dtlier  ijmrely  or  not  at  all  fibrous.    Consider  farther  the  use  of 

the  tevieral  valves,  which  are  all  so  arranged,  that  the  blood  once 

iweiTed  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  shall  never  regurgitate, 

fmoe  fiirced  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  shall  not  flow 

hmck  upon  the  ventricles.    VATien  the  valves  are  raised  and  brought 

togeUter  they  form  a  three  cornered  line,  such  as  is  left  by  the 

trite  of  a  leech  ;  and  the  more  they  are  forced,  the  more  firmly 

do  they  oppose  the  passage  of  the  blood.      The  tricuspid  valvca 

arc  phiced,  like  gate-keepers,  at  the  entrance  into  the  ventricles 

finom  the  vcnse  cavie  and  pulmonary  vcins^  lest  the  blood  when 

mcMl  forcibly  impelled  should  flow  back  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 

that  they  arc  not  fotmd  in  all  animals ;   neither  do  they  appear 

to  have  been  coustructed  with  equal  care  in  aO  the  animals  in 

which  they  are  found  ;  in  some  they  are  more  accurately  fitted, 

in   others  more   remissly  or  carelessly  contrived,  and  always 

with  a  view  to  their  being  closed  under  a  greater  or  a  slighter 

force  of  the  ventricle.     In  the  left  ventricle,  therefore,  and  in 

order  that  the  occlusion  may  be  the  more  perfect  against  the 

greater  impure,  there  are  only  two  valves,   like  a  mitre,  and 

pfxtdoced  into  an  elongated  cone,   so  that  they  come  together 

and  touch  to  their  middle ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  led 

Aiiiloile  into  the  error  of  supposing  this  ventricle  to  be  double, 

llie  dinsiaQ  taking  place  transversely.     For  the  same  leasonj 
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indeed,  and  that  the  blood  may  not  regur^tatc  upon  the  jml 
raonary  veins,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  ventricle  in  propellinj 
the  blood  through  the  system  at  large  come  to  be  neutralkei 
it  is  that  these  mitral  valves  excel  those  of  the  right  ventricle 
size  and  strength,  and  exactness  of  closing.      Hence,  too>  it 
essential  that  there  can  be  no  heart  without  a  ventricle,  ma 
this  must  be  the  source  and  storehouse  of  the  blood.  The  same 
law  does  not  hold  good  in  reference  to  the  brain.      For  almoi 
no  genus  of  birds  has  a  ventricle  in  the  brain,  as  is  obvious  i; 
the  goose  and  swan,  the  brains  of  wliich  nearly  equal  that  of 
rabbit  in  size;  now  rabbits  have  ventricles  in  the  brain,  whilst  tli 
goose  has  none.  In  like  manner,  wherever  the  heart  has  a  aingi 
ventricle,  there  is   an  auricle  appended,  flaccid,  membranoi 
hollow,  filled  with  blood ;  and  where  there  are  two  vcntricl 
tliere  are  likewise  two  auricles.     On  the  other  hand,  howeve 
some  animals  have  an  auricle  without  any  ventricle ;  or  at  all 
events  they  have  a  sac  analogous  to  an  auricle ;  or  the  vein  it- 
self, dilated  at  a  particular  part,  performs  pulsations,  as  ia  aeen 
in  hornets,  bees,  and  other  insects,  which  certain  experiments 
of  my  own  enable  me  to  demonstrate  have  not  only  a  pulse,  h 
a  respiration  in  that  part  which  is  called  the  tail,  whence  it 
that  this  part  is  elongated  and  contracted  now  more  rarely,  no^ 
more  frequently,   as  the  creature  appears  to  be  blown  and  to 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  air.     But  of  these  things,  more  in 
our  Treatise  on  Respiration. 

It  is  in  like  manner  evident  that  the  auricles  pulsate^  con^^ 
tract,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  throw  the  blood  into  the  v^^^ll 
trieles ;  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  ventricle  an  auricle  Ls  ne-^ 
cessary,  not  merely  that  it  may  serve,  according  to  the  general 
belief,  as  a  source  and  magazine  for  the  blood :  for  what  were 
the  use  of  its  pulsations  had  it  nothing  to  do  save  to  contain  SHJi 
No;  the  auricles  are  prime  movers  of  the  blood,  especially  thl^^ 
right  auricle,  which  is  '*  the  first  to  live,  the  last  to  die  ;*'  as 
already  said ;  whence  they  are  subservient  to  sending  the  bio 
into  the  ventricle,  which,  contracting  incontinently,  more  roadil 
and  forcibly  expels  the  blood  already  in  motion ;  just  a« 
ball-player  can  strike  the  ball  more  forcibly  and  ftirthcr 
he  take*  it  on  the  rebound  than  if  he  simply  tlirew  i 
Moreover^  and  contrary  to  the  general  opinion^  since  neitbor 
the  heart  nor  anything  else  can  dilate  or  distend  itself  »o 
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dmr  aught  into  ita  cavity  dining  the  dinatole^  unless^  like  a 
fpoog^i   it  has  been  first  compressed^  and  as  it  ia  returning  to 
its  primary  condition ;  but  in  animals  all  local  motion  proceeds 
frotDp  and  ha«  itJi  original  in  the  contraction  of  some  part :  it  is 
ODQAequently  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  that  the  blood 
il  tbtoim  into  the  ventricles,  as  I  have  aheady  sho^vn,  and  from 
tbiniOG,  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles^  it  ia  propelled  and 
ifiitrihttted.     Which  truth  concerning  local  motions,  and  how 
tiw  ijnmediate  moving  organ  in  every  motion  of  an  animal 
ily  endowed  with  a  motive  spirit  (as  Aristotle  has  it,*)  is 
le ;  and  in  what  way  the  word  vivoov  is  derived  from 
nuto,  contraho ;  and  how  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with 
tbe  muscles,  and  did  not  unadvisedly  refer  all  raotiou  in  animals 
to  the  nerves,  or  to  the  contractile  element,  and  therefore  called 
\ho9^  fittle  bands  in  the  heart  nerves — all  this,  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  my  purpose  of  making  a  particular  de- 
ion  of  the  organs  of  motion  in  animals  from  observa- 
in  my  possession,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make  sufficiently 
platu. 

But  that  we  may  go  on  with  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, 
m.,  the  use  of  the  auricles  in  filling  the  ventricles :  we  should 
expect  that  the  more  dense  and  compact  the  heart,  the  thicker 

parieles,  the  stronger  and  more  muscular  must  be  the  auricle 
and  fill  it,  and  vice  versa,  Now  this  is  actually  so : 
ia  some  the  auricle  presents  itself  as  a  sanguinolent  vesicle,  as 
a  thin  membrane  containing  blood,  as  in  fishes,  in  which  the 
lac  tliat  stands  in  lieu  of  the  auricle,  is  of  such  delicacy  and 
UBfiib  capacity,  that  it  seems  to  be  suspended  or  to  float 
shove  the  heart ;  in  those  ti^shes  in  which  the  sac  is  somewhat 
more  fleshy,  as  in  the  carp,  barbel,  tench,  and  others,  it  bears 
a  wonderful  and  strong  resemblance  to  the  lungs. 

In  some  men  of  sturdier  fi-ame  and  stouter  make,  the  right 
atmcle  is  so  strong,  and  so  curiously  constructed  within  of 
Inil^  and  variously  iuterlacing  fibres,  that  it  seems  to  equal 
tfus  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  other  subjects;  and  I  munt 
lAy  that  I  am  astonished  to  find  such  diversity  in  this  par- 
ticnlar  in  diflerent  individuals.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  foetus  the  auricles  are  out  of  all   proportion  large, 

^  In  the  tjook,  de  Spiritu^  and  elic where* 
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which  i»  because  they  are  present  before  the  heart  [the  ventri* 
cidar  portion]  makes  its  appearance  or  suffices  for  it*  office  even] 
when  it  has  appeared,  and  tliey  therefore  have,  as  it  were,  the  duty  I 
of  the  whole  heart  coramitted  to  them,  as  has  already  been  de-1 
monstratcd.     But  what  I  have  obsened  in  the  fommtion  of  the 
foetus  as  before  remarked  (and  Aristotle  had  idrcady  confirmed  alH 
in  studying  the  incubated  e^g,)  throws  the  greatest  light  andl 
likeUliood  upon  the  point.    Whilst  the  fcetus  is  yet  in  the  guisol 
of  a  soft  worm,  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  in  the  milk,  there  is  af 
mere  bloody  point  or  pulsating  vesicle,  a  portion  apparently  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  dilated   at   its  commencement  or  base ;  bj 
and  by,  when  the  outline  of  the  foetus  is  distinctly  indicated,  and*! 
it  begins  to  have  greater  bodily  consistence,  the  vesicle  in  ques- 
tion having  become  more  fleshy  and  stronger,  and  changed  it»| 
position,  passes  into  the  auricles,  over  or  upon  which  the  body  ol 
the  heart  begins  to  api-out,  though  as  yet  it  apparently  perforniiij 
no  duty ;  but  when  the  foetus  is  farther  advanced,  when  the 
bones  can  be  distinguished  from  the  soft  parts,  and  movement 
take  place,  then  it  has  also  a  heart  intemately  wliicli  ptd«atc»J 
and,  as  1  have  said,  throws  blood  by  either  ventricle  from  the^ 
vena  cava  into  the  arteries. 
ly4^J/^  Thus  nature,  ever  perfect  and  dinne,  doing  nothing  in  vaii 
■   I ,   .  .     has  neither  given  a  heart  where  it  was  not  required,  nor  produced 
1*4111  (v:ii    it  before  its  oflSce  had  become  neccssarj^;  but  by  the  same  iitiigea  1 
^  Y  m  the  development  of  every  animal,  passing  through  the  con- 

stitutions of  all,  as  I  may  say  (o^iim,  worm,  foetus) »  it  acquir 
perfection  in  cach^  These  points  will  be  found  elsewhere  cou^ 
firmed  by  niunerons  observations  on  the  formation  of  the  foctnaj 

Finally,  it  was  not  without  good  grounds  that  Hippocrat 
in  his  bookj  '  De  Corde/  intitles  it  a  muscle ;  as  its  notion 
the  same,  so  is  its  function,  viz.,  to  contract  and  move  somethi 
else,  in  this  case,  the  charge  of  blood* 

Farther,  as  in  muscles  at  large^  so  can  we  infer  the 
and  use   of  the   heart  from    the   arrangement  of  it«    fibf 
and  its  general  structure.     All  anatomists  admit  with  Gale 
that  the  body  of  the  heart  is  made  up  of  various  courses 
fibres  running  straight,  obliquely,  and  tnmsversely,  wit 
cnce  to  one  another;  but  in  a  heart  which  has  been  bij..,  .  : 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  is  seen  to  be  dilTereut :  all  the  fibr 
in  the  panetes  and  septum  are  eirctd&ri  as  in  the  sphinctcni; 
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which  nre  in  the  columnse  extend  leogtliwise,  and 
■molSqfU'   '  "     ''    ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pfLSs,  that  when  all 

tliefbres  •  itieously,  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  polled 

tovmnlft  its  base  by  the  column^Cj  the  walls  are  drawn  circularly 
tDgetlier  i  i  lube,  the  whole  heart  in  short  is  contracted, 

ind  the  >k  '  narrowed;  it  ia  therefore  impossible  not  to 

perceive  thnt,  as  the  action  of  the  organ  is  ko  plainly  contrac- 
tion, it«  function  is  to  propel  the  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Nor  are  we  the  less  to  a^ee  with  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the 
«rcrcignty  of  the  heart ;  nor  are  we  to  inquire  whether  it  re* 
eei?6s  neufie  and  motion  from  the  brain  ?  whether  blood  firora 
die  IiTCrf  whether  it  be  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  of  the 
Uood?  and  more  of  the  same  description.  They  who  affirm  these 
propowtiant  against  Aristotle,  overlook,  or  do  not  rightly  under- 
lie principal  argument^  to  the  eflcct  that  tlie  hcait  h  the 

:  p«rt  which  exists^  and  that  it  contains  witliin  itself  blood,  life, 
lion^  motion,  before  cither  the  brain  or  the  liver  were  in 
Iwili^,  or  had  appeared  distinctly,  or,  at  all  events,  before  they 
eooM  perform  any  function.  The  heart,  ready  furnished  with 
its  proper  organs  of  motion,  like  a  kind  of  internal  creatinre,  is 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  body ;  first  formed,  nature  willed 
liiat  it  should  aflerwarda  fashion,  nourish,  preserve,  complete 
t1  inaal,  as  its  work  and  dwelling  place:  the  heart, 

h  <  0  in  a  kingdom,  in  whose  hands  lie  the  chief  and 

Itighoit  authority,  ndes  over  all ;  it  is  the  original  and  founda- 
tion firom  which  all  powejr  is  derived,  on  which  all  power  de- 
pendx  in  the  animal  body. 

And  many  things  ha\ing  reference  to  the  arteries  farther 
{noslmte  and  confirm  this  truth.  Why  does  not  the  arteria 
miMMi  pnlaate,  seeing  that  it  is  numbered  among  the  arteries? 
Or  wherefore  is  there  »  puUe  in  the  vena  arteriosa  ?  Because 
tbe  ptilise  of  the  arteries  is  derived  from  the  impulse  of  the 
blood.  Why  does  an  artery  tiifler  so  much  from  a  vein  in  the 
tiuirkne«8  and  strength  of  its  coats?  Because  it  sustains  the 
ihoek  of  t^  **    lt  heart  and  streaming  blood.     Hence,  as 

porlbct  n  uthing  in  vain,  and  suffices  under  all  dr- 

comstances,  we  find  that  the  nearer  the  arteries  are  to  the  heart, 
the  more  do  they  difler  &*om  tlic  veins  in  structure  ;  here  they 
one  bfitli  stronger  and  more  ligamentous,  whilst  in  extreme  parts 
of  the  body^  «uoh  a«  the  feet  and  hands,  the  brain,  the  mesenterj', 
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juid  the  testicles,  the  two  orders  of  vessels  arc  so  much  alike 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distiiigimh  between  them  with  the  eye. 
Now  this  is  for  the  follo\iiiig  very  sufficient  reasons :  for  the 
more  remote  vessels  are  from  the  heart,  with  so  ranch  the  less 
force  are  they  impinged  npon  by  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  %vhieh 
IS  broken  by  the  great  distance  at  which  it  is  given.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  exerted  upon  the  mass  of 
blood,  which  must  needs  fill  the  tnmks  and  branches  of  the 
arteries,  is  diverted,  divided,  as  it  were,  and  diminished  at 
every  suhdinsion  ;  so  that  the  ultimate  capillary  di\Hsions  of  the 
arteries  look  like  veins,  and  this  not  merely  in  constitution  but 
in  function ;  for  they  have  cither  no  perceptible  pulse,  or  they 
rarely  exhiT)it  one,  and  never  save  where  the  heart  beats  more 
violently  than  wont,  or  at  a  part  where  the  minute  vessel  is  more 
dilated  or  open  than  elsewhere.  Hence  it  happens  that  at 
times  we  are  aware  of  a  pulse  in  the  teeth,  in  inflammatory 
tumours,  and  in  the  fingers  ;  at  another  time  we  feel  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Hence,  too,  by  this  single  symptom  1  have  ascertained 
for  certain  that  young  persons,  whose  pulses  are  naturally 
rapid^  were  labouring  under  fever;  in  like  manner,  on  com- 
pressing the  fingers  in  youthful  and  delicate  subjects  during 
a  febrile  paroxysm,  I  have  readily  perceived  the  pulse  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heart  pulsates  more  languidly, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  feel  the  pulse  not  merely  in  the  fingCT«, 
but  at  the  wrist,  and  even  at  the  temple;  this  is  the  case  in 
persons  afflicted  with  lipothymiae  and  asphyxia,  and  hysterical 
symptoms,  as  also  in  persons  of  very  weak  constitution  and  in 
the  moribund. 

And  liere  surgeons  are  to  be  advised  that,  when  the  blood 
escapes  with  force  in  the  amputation  of  limbs^  in  the  removal 
of  ttmiours,  and  in  Mounds,  it  constantly  comes  from  an  artery ; 
not  always  per  saltum,  however,  because  the  smaller  arteries 
do  not  pulsate,  especially  if  a  tourniquet  has  been  applied. 

And  then  the  reason  is  the  same  wherefore  the  pulmonary 
artery  has  not  only  the  structure  of  an  artery,  but  whcicfore  it 
does  not  differ  so  widely  in  the  thickness  of  its  tunics  from  the 
veins  as  the  aorta  r  the  aorta  sustains  a  more  powerful  shock  fttan 
the  left  ventricle  tlian  the  pulmonary  arterj*  does  from  the  right ; 
and  the  tunics  of  this  last  vessel  are  thinner  and  softer  tlian 
those  of  the  aorta  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  walhi  of  Ihe 
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right  ventricle  of  the  heart  are  weaker  and  thiiiuer  than  those 
of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  same  degree 
in  wkkh  the  lungs  are  softer  and  laxer  in  structure  than  the 
flesh  and  other  constituents  of  the  body  at  large,  do  the  tunics 
of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  differ  from  the  tunica  of 
the  ressels  derived  from  the  aorta.  And  the  same  proportion 
io  these  several  particulars  is  universally  preserved.  The  more 
miiscular  and  powerful  meu  are,  the  fii-mer  their  flesh,  the 
ttrcmgeri  thicker,  denser,  and  more  fibrous  their  heart,  in  the 
same  proportion  arc  the  auricles  and  arteries  in  all  respects 
thicker^  closer,  and  stronger.  And  again,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
io  thoflC  animals  the  ventricles  of  whose  heart  are  smooth  within, 
without  villi  or  valves,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  thinner,  as  in 
fiiihes,  serpents,  birds,  and  very  many  genera  of  animals,  in  all 
of  them  the  arteries  difter  little  or  nothing  in  the  thickness  of 
their  coats  from  the  veins. 

Farther,  the  reason  why  the  lungs  have  such  ample  vessels, 
l>olh  arteries  and  veins,  (for  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
escoedft  that  of  both  the  crural  and  j  ugular  vessels,)  and  why  they 
eoutjun  80  large  a  quantity  of  blood,  as  by  experience  and  ocular 
injspection  we  know  they  do,  admonished  of  the  fact  indeed  by 
Aristotle,  and  not  led  into  error  by  the  appearances  found  in 
uibiuib  which  have  been  bled  to  death,— is,  because  the  blood 
hitt  ita  fountain,  and  storehouse,  and  the  workshop  of  its  last 
perfection  in  the  heart  and  lungs.      Why,  in  the  same  way 

f€  find  in  the  course  of  otir  anatomical  dissections  the  arte- 
vetiosa  and  left  ventricle  so  full  of  Idood,  of  the  same  black 
cxilotir  and  clotted  character,  too,  as  that  with  which  the  right 
vetttride  and  pulmonary  artery  are  filled,  inasmuch  as  the 
blood  is  incessantly  passing  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
other  tlirough  the  lungs.  Wherefore,  in  ^ne,  the  pulmonary 
or  vena  arteriosa  has  the  constitution  of  an  artery,  and 

le  imlmonary  veins  or  arterise  venosae  have  the  structure  of 
It;  because,  in  sooth,  in  function  and  constitution,  and 
everything  else,  the  first  is  an  artery,  the  others  are  veins,  in 
opposition  to  what  is  commonly  believed;  and  why  the  pul- 
monmry  artery  has  so  large  an  orifice,  because  it  transports 
much  more  blood  than  is  reqtiisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 
All  these  apiiearances,  and  many  others,  to  be  noted  in  the 

Banc  of  dissection*  if  rightly  weighed,  seem  clearly  to  illustrate 
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and  fully  to  confirm  the  truth  contended  for  tlmmghout  these 
pages^  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  yulgar 
opinion ;  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other 
way  to  what  purpose  all  is  constructed  and  arranged  as  we  have 
seen  it  to  be. 
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THE  FIRST  ANATOMICAL  DISQUISITION  ON  THE  CIRCULA* 
TION  OF  THE  BLOOD,  ADDRESSED  TO  JO.  RIOLAN, 


Son K  few  monthB  ago  there  appeared  a  small  anatomical  and 
bologtcal  work  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Riolanusj  for 
irkich^  as  sent  to  me  by  the  author  himself,  I  return  him  my 
grateful  thauksJ  I  also  congratulate  this  author  on  the 
highly  laudable  undertaking  in  which  he  lias  engaged.  To 
demonstrate  the  seats  of  all  diseases  is  a  task  that  can  only  be 
lieved  under  favour  of  the  highest  abilities ;  for  surely  he 
on  a  diliicult  province  who  proposes  to  bring  under  the 
aee  of  the  eyes  thoae  diseases  which  almost  escape  the 
understanding*  But  such  efforts  become  the  prince  of 
anatoiitists  ;  for  there  is  no  science  which  does  not  spring  from 
preexisting  knowledge^  and  no  certain  and  definite  idea  which 
luM  not  derived  its  origin  from  the  senses.  Induced  therefore 
by  the  subject  itself^  and  the  example  of  so  distinguished  an 
indi^dnal,  which  makes  me  think  lightly  of  the  labour^  I 
ftbo  intend  putting  to  press  my  Medical  Anatomy,  or  Anatomy 
iu  ita  Application  to  Medicine.  Not  with  the  purpose,  Uke 
Riolmtusy  of  indicating  the  seats  of  diseases  from  the  bodies 
Jthy  subjects,  and  discussing  the  several  diseases  that 
their  appearance  there,  according  to  the  views  which 
others  have  entertained  of  them ;  but  that  I  may  relate  from 
tions  I  have  made  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dis- 
it  by  serious  and  strange  affections,  how  and  in 
what  way  the  internal  organs  were  changed  in  their  situation, 
%iie,  »truc*turc,  figure,  consistency,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
from  tlieir  natural  forms  and  appearances,  such  as  they  are 
Uiuidly  described  by  anatomists ;  and  in  what  various  and  re- 
ble  wavs  thev  were  affected.      For  even  as  the  dissection 
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of  healthy  and  well- constituted  bodies  contributes  essentially  to 
the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  sound  physiology,  so  does 
the  inspection  of  diseased  and  cachectic  subjects  powerfully  as- 
sist philosophical  pathology.  And,  indeed,  the  physiological 
consideration  of  the  things  which  are  according  to  nature  is  to 
be  first  undertaken  by  medical  men ;  since  that  which  is  in 
conformity  with  nature  is  right,  and  serves  as  a  rule  both  to 
itself  and  to  that  which  is  amiss ;  by  the  light  it  sheds,  too,  aber- 
rations and  affections  against  nature  are  defined;  pathology 
then  stands  out  more  clearly ;  and  from  pathology  the  use  and 
art  of  healing,  as  well  as  occasions  for  the  discovery  of  many 
new  remedies,  are  perceived.  Nor  could  any  one  readily  ima- 
gine how  extensively  internal  organs  are  altered  in  diseases, 
especially  chronic  diseases,  and  what  monstrosities  among  in- 
ternal parts  these  diseases  engender.  So  that  I  venture  to  say, 
that  the  examination  of  a  single  body  of  one  who  has  died  of 
tabes  or  some  other  disease  of  long  standing,  or  poisonous  na- 
ture, is  of  more  service  to  medicine  than  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  ten  men  who  have  been  hanged. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  by  this  that  I  in  any  way  dis- 
approve of  the  purpose  of  Riolanus,  that  learned  and  skilful 
anatomist ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  as  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  to  medicine,  inasmuch 
as  it  illustrates  the  physiological  branch  of  this  science ;  but  I 
have  thought  that  it  would  scarcely  turn  out  less  profitable  to 
the  art  of  healing,  did  I  place  before  the  eyes  of  my  readers 
not  only  the  places,  but  the  affections  of  these  places,  illustrat- 
ing them  as  I  proceed  with  observations,  and  recording  the 
results  of  my  experience  derived  from  my  numerous  dissections. 

But  it  is  imperative  on  me  first  to  dispose  of  those  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  work  referred  to,  which  bear  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  as  discovered  by  me,  and  which  seem  to 
require  especial  notice  at  my  hands.  For  the  judgment  of  such 
a  man,  who  is  indeed  the  prince  and  leader  of  all  the  anato- 
mists of  the  present  age,  in  such  a  matter,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed,  but  is  rather  to  be  held  of  greater  weight  and  autho- 
rity, either  for  praise  or  blame,  than  the  conmiendations  or 
censure  of  all  the  world  besides. 

Riolanus,  then,  admits  our  motion  of  the  blood  in  animals,' 

'  Enchiridion,  hh.  iii,  cap.  8. 
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Us  in  with  our  eonclusiona  in  regard  to  the  circulation ; 
entirely  and  avowedly ;  for  lie  says^  that  the  blood  con- 
timed  in  the  vena  jmrtai  does  not  circidute  like  that  in  the 
tcna  cava ;  and  ag^aiu  he  states^  tJiat  there  is  some  blood  which 
dmilateS;  and  that  the  circulatory  vessels  arc  the  aorta  and 
f «i»  dira ;  bat  then  he  denies  that  the  continuations  of  these 
Inmka  have  any  circulation,  *•  because  the  blood  is  effused  into 
Ibe  parts  of  the  second  and  third  regionsj  where  it  remains 
porpOdCft  of  nutrition ;  nor  docs  it  return  to  any  greater 
fciiebi,  unless  forcibly  drawn  back  when  there  is  a  great  hick 
of  bkxMl  in  the  maiu  channels,  or  driven  by  a  fit  of  passion 
^hen  it  flows  to  the  greater  circulatory  vessels;'^  and  shortly 
■ftenrards :  '*  thus,  a^  the  blood  of  the  veins  naturally  ascends 
tnoessttintly  or  returns  to  the  heart,  so  tlie  blood  of  the  arteries 
dcioends  or  departs  from  the  heart  ;  still,  if  the  smaller  veins 
of  tlie  wms  and  legs  be  empty,  the  blood  filliDg  the  empty 
ehaiifieLB  in  succession,  may  descend  in  the  veins,  as  I  have 
dewly  shown/'  he  says,  '*  against  Harvey  and  Walaeus."  And 
u  ihe  authority  of  Galea  and  daily  experience  confinn  the  anas* 
tottuutes  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  necessity  of  the  cir- 
edation  of  the  blood,  ^'  you  perceive,"  he  continues,  **  how  the 
circulation  b*  etTectcd,  without  any  perturbation  or  confusion  of 
tluids  and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  system  of  medicine/^ 
*nie»e  words  explain  the  motives  by  which  this  illustrious 
istomiM  was  actuated  when  he  was  led  partly  to  admit,  partly 
t  deny  the  cii'cuhitirm  of  the  blood ;  aud  why  he  only  ventures 
on  an  undedded  and  inconclusive  opinion  of  the  subject;  his 
fear  in  lc»t  it  ilcs^troy  the  ancient  medicine.  Not  j^elding  im- 
plicitly to  the  truth,  which  it  appeans  he  could  not  help  seeing, 
bat  rather  guided  by  caution,  he  fears  speakmg  plainly  out, 
left  he  offend  the  ancient  physic,  or  perhaps  seem  to  retract 
lli^  iJ.i .;..!  ..yt^jjj  doctrines  he  supports  in  his  Anthropology. 
The  io  of  the  blood  does  not  shake,  but  much  rather 

eimfintts  the  ajicient  medicine;  though  it  runs  counter  to  the 
phyriology  uf  physician s*  and  their  speculations  upon  natural 
»ub)cctM,  and  oi>pose.H  the  anatomical  doctrine  of  the  use  and 
action  of  the  hciirt  and  lungs,  and  rest  of  the  viscera.  That 
tht)«  ij*  K>  uliail  rei^uiily  be  made  to  appear,  both  from  his  own 
words  and  avowal,  and  partly  also  from  what  T  shidl  supply ; 
*  Diailfidiini.  IHm  li,  cap.  31.  '  Ik  lib.  Ul,  »(>.  »^ 
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viz.,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood,  wherever  it  be  in  the  living 
body,  moves  and  changes  its  place,  not  merely  that  which  iflj 
io  the  larger  vessels  and  their  continuations,  but  that   als 
which  is  in  their  minute  subdivisions,  and  which  is  contained" 
in  the  pores  or  interstices  of  every  part ;  that  it  flows  from  and 
back  to  the  heart  ceaselessly  and  without  pause,  and  could  no 
pause  for  ever  so  short  a  time  without  detriment,  althoug^h  I' 
admit  that  occasionaUy,  and  in  some  places,  its  motion 
quicker  or  slower,* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  learned  anatomist  only  denie 
that  the  contents  of  the  branches  in  continuation  of  tlie  veni 
portte  circulate ;  but  he  could  neither  oppose  nor  deny  this,  did 
he  not  conceal  from  himself  the  force  of  his  own  arguments  ;| 
for  he  says  in  his  Third  Book,  chap,  viii,  "  If  the  heart  at  each 
pulsation  admits  a  drop  of  blood  which  it  throws  into  the  aor 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  makes  two  thousand  beats,  it  is  a^ 
necessary  consequence  that  the  quantity  of  blood  trausmitt 
must  be  great."     He  is  farther  forced  to  admit  as  much  in  refer^ 
ence  to  the  mesentery,  when  he  sees  that  far  more  than  single 
drops  of  blood  are  sent  into  the  cosliac  and  mesenteric  arterie 
at  each  pulsation ;  so  that  there  must  cither  be  some  outlet  foi^ 
the  fluid,  of  magnitude  commensurate  with  its  quantity,  or  thu 
branches  of  the  vena  portte  must  give  way,      Kor  can  the  ex^ 
planation  that  is  had  recourse  to  with  a  >iew  of  meeting  the  dif-j 
ficulty,  \iz.,  that  the  blood  of  the  mesentery  ebbs  and  flows  bj 
the  same  channels,  after  the  manner  of  Euripus,  be  received  m 
either  probable  or  possible.     Neither  can  the  reflux  from  the 
mesentery  be  efi*ected  by  those  passages  and  that  8\^tem  o^ 
translation,  by  which  he  ^vill  have  it  to  disgorge  itself  into  the 
aorta ;  this  were  against  the  force  of  the  existing  current^  andj 
by  a  contrary  motion ;  nor  can  anything  like  pause  or  alt 
tion  be  admitted,  where  there  is  very  certainly  an  incessant  ii 
flux :  the  blood  sent  into  the  mesentery  must  as  inevitably 
elsewhere  as  that  which  is  poured  into  the  heart.      And  this  i4 
obnous;  were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  everything  like  a  circuhition 
might  be  overturned  upon  the  same  showing  and  by  the  same 
subterfuge;  it  might  just  fis  well  be  said  that  the  blood  con' 
tained  in  the  left  vcntiicle  of  the  heart  is  propelled  into  th€ 
aorta  during  the  systole,  and  flows  back  to  it  during  the  diiu$toIe|r| 
*  Vide  Cha|iltr  IlL 
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the  aorta  disgorging  itself  into  the  ventricle,  precisely  m  the  ven- 
tri  V  flisgorged  itself  into  the  aorta.  Tliere  woivld  thus  be 
cv  iL  neither  in  the  heart  nor  in  the  mesentery^  but  au 

alternate  flux  and  reflux,—  a  useless  labotir,  as  it  seems.  If, 
tl»erefore,  and  for  the  reason  assigned  and  approved  by  him,  a 
etreulattun  through  the  hei\rt  be  argued  for  as  a  thing  necessary, 
tlie  argument  has  precisely  the  same  force  when  appHed  to 
the  mesentery :  if  there  be  no  circulation  in  the  mesentery, 
aritlier  ia  there  any  in  the  heart ;  for  both  affirmations,  this  in 
reference  to  the  heart,  that  in  reference  to  the  mesentery, 
nerdjr  changing  the  words,  stand  or  fall  together,  by  force  of 
tka  Teiy  same  arguments. 

He  Bays :  **  The  sigmoid  valves  prevent  regurgitation  into 
the  heart ;  but  there  are  no  valves  in  the  mesentery."  To  this 
I  reply,  that  the  thing  is  not  so ;  for  there  is  a  valve  in  the 
splenic  rein,  and  sometimes  also  in  other  veins.  And  besides, 
mdrep  are  not  met  with  universally  in  veins ;  there  are  few  or 
mme  in  the  deep-seated  veins  of  the  extremities,  but  many  in 
tlie  sabcntaneouH  branches.  For  where  the  blood  is  flowing 
■aftorally  from  smaller  into  greater  branches,  into  which  it  is 
diapoacd  to  enter,  the  pressure  of  the  circumjacent  muscles  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  prevent  all  retrograde  move- 
meot,  and  it  is  forced  on  where  the  way  Ues  open ;  in  snch 
circumiitances,  what  use  were  there  for  valves?  But  the 
quantity  of  bhxwi  that  is  forced  into  the  mesentery  by  each 
itroke  of  the  heart,  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as 
yon  estimate  the  quantity  impelled  into  the  hand  when  you 
bind  a  ligature  with  medium  tightness  about  the  wrist:  if  in 
io  many  beats  the  vessels  of  the  hand  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  extremity  swells,  you  will  find,  that  much  more  than 
a  mngle  drop  of  blood  has  entered  with  each  pidsc,  and  which 
cannot  return,  but  must  remain  to  fill  the  hand  and  increase 
ill  mxe.  But  analogy  permits  us  to  say,  that  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  reference  to  the  mesentery  and  its  vessels,  in  au 
equal  degree  at  least,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  seeing  that  the 
vesiels  of  the  mesentery  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
tlie  carpus*  And  if  any  one  ^nll  but  think  on  the  difficulty 
thai  is  experienced  with  all  the  aid  supplied  by  compresses, 
bandagea,  and  a  multiplied  apparatus,  in  restraining  the  flow  of 
blood  firom  the  smallest  artery  when  wounded,  with  what  force 
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it  overcomes  all  obstacles  and  soaks  through  the  whole  appa 
ratus,  he  will  scarcely,  I  imagine^  think  it  likely  that  there  ei 
he  any  retrograde  motion  against  such  an  iinpubc  and  iiiflu^ 
of  blood,  any  retrograde  force  to  meet  and  overcome  a  dircc 
force  of  such  power.  Turning  over  these  things  in  hia  mind 
I  say,  no  one  will  ever  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  blc 
from  the  branches  of  the  vena  poitfe  can  possibly  make  its  wajj 
by  the  same  channels  against  an  influx  by  the  artery  of  sue! 
impetuosity  and  force^  and  so  unload  the  mesentery. 

Moreover^  if  the  learned  anatomist  docs  not  think  that  thd 
blood  is  moved  and  changed  by  a  circnliu-  motion,  but  that  th^ 
same  fluid  always  stagnates  in  the  chauncla  of  the  mei»enter 
he  appeal's  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  descriptions  uf  blood 
serving  different  uses  and  endsj  that  the  blood  of  the  ven 
portjc,   and   that   of  the  vena   cava  are  dissimilar  in  conxtii 
tution,  seeing  that  the  one  requires  a  circulation  for  its  pr 
serration,    the    other   reqoii'es   notliing   of  the  kind ;   whic 
neither  appears   on   the  face  of  the  thing,   nor  is  its  trut 
demonstrated  by  him.     Our  author  then  refers  to  "  A  fourtj 
order    of   mesenteric   vessels,    the  lacteal  vessels,    di^covc 
by  Asellius  /*  and  ha\Hng  mentioned  these,  he  aecma  to  iufi^ 
that  they  extract  all  the  nutriment  from  the  intestines,  aui 
b'ausfer  this  to  tlie  liver,  the  workshop  of  the  blood,  whcnc 
having  been  concocted  and  changed  into  blood,  (so  he  snys  in  hil 
third  book,  chapter  the  8th),  the  blood  ia  transferred  from  tha 
liver  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.      "  Which  things  pr 
mised,"  he  continues,^  "  all  the  difficulties  which  were  formerly 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  chyle  and  bio 
by  the  same  channel  come  to  an  end ;  for  the  lacteal  veins  i 
the  chyle  to  the  liver,  and  as  these  canals  arc  distinct,  so 
they  be  severally  obstructed."     But  truly  1  Mouhl  here  wA 
how  this  mdky  fluid  cxm  be  poui'ed  into  and  pa^s  through 
liver,  and  how  from  thence  gain  the  vena  cava  and  tlic  ven 
tricle  of  the  heart?   when    our    author  denies  tliat  the  blcua 
of  the  vena  porta!  passes  through  the  liver,  and  that  m  n  cii 
culation  is  estal)1ished.    I  pause  for  a  replyt    I  would  fain  knoll 
how  such  a  thing  can  be    shown   to  be   probable ;   t 
when  the  blood   appears  to  bt*   buth   more   sptntuoitji  . 


EaeluriiUoDt  lib.  ii,  caii.  18. 
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penetmtiiig  than  the  chyle  or  milk  contained  in  these 
Tf^sebp  and  is  further  impelled  by  the  j)ulsations  of  the 
tliat  it  may  find  a  pfussage  by  othLr  channels. 
Oar  learned  author  mentions  a  certain  tract  of  his  on  the 
CifcntAtion  of  the  Blood :  I  wish  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  it ; 
pcrli]ip«  I  might  retract.  But  bad  the  learned  writer  been  no 
disposed,  I  do  not  see  but  that  having  admitted  the  circular 
aiotiou  of  the  blood/  all  the  difficulties  which  were  formerly  felt 
m  eoDnexion  with  the  distribution  of  the  chyle  and  the  blood 
bjr  Uie  same  channeU  are  brought  to  an  equally  satisfactory 
solution ;  ^>  much  so  indeed  that  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  itt€(umug  after  ur  laying  down  any  separate  vessels  fur  the 
chyle.  Even  as  the  umbilical  veins  absorb  the  nutritive  juices 
Cnom  the  fluids  of  the  e^g  and  transport  them  for  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  the  ehick^  in  its  embryo  state,  so  do  the  raeseraic 
vema  suck  up  the  chyle  from  the  intestines  and  transfer  it  to 
Qm  liver;  and  why  should  w^e  not  maiutaiu  that  they  perform 
tim  Bune  office  in  the  adult  ?  For  all  the  mooted  ditiiculties 
fimish  when  we  cea.se  to  suppose  two  contrary  motions  in  the 

ac  vessels,  and  adunt  but  one  and  the  same  continuous  mo- 
on in  the  mej^enteric  vessels  from  the  intestines  to  the  liver. 

I  ihall  elsewhere  state  my  %iews  of  the  lacteal  veins  when  I 
teeal  of  the  milk  found  in  different  parts  of  new-born  animals, 
opecaftUy  of  the  human  sul)ject ;  for  it  is  met  with  in  the  me- 
aenlerjr  and  all  its  glands^  in  the  thymus^  in  the  axillre,  also  in 
Uiebretii^  of  infants.  This  milk  the  midwifes  are  in  the  habit 
of  pnsmng  out,  for  the  health,  as  they  believe,  of  the  infVmts. 
But  it  has  pleased  the  learned  Rlolanus,  not  only  to  take  away 
cinmlation  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  mesentery;  he  affirms 
tliat  neither  do  Uie  vessels  in  continuation  of  the  vena  cava, 
Qor  the  arteries,  nor  any  of  the  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
rcpor-  "  'nit  of  circulation,  so  that  he  entitles  and  enumerates 
aa  cii  -:  vesseU  the  vena  cava  and  aorta  only.      For  this 

appeam  to  mc  to  give  a  very  indifferent  reason:^   "The 

»od,"  he  says,  "  effused  into  all  the  parts  of  the  second  and 
tJiird  regions,  remains  there  for  their  nutrition;  nor  does  it 


KucluntUoti,  lib*  iii,  cap.  S :  *'  The  blood  incetMiLtly  ud  nfttnrtlly  Mccnd*  or 
i  btdc  to  ihtt  liMit  in  tlie  Tciiii,  is  In  the  literiet  it  desccQik  or  dniiArts  from  tbe 
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return  to  the  great  vesselsj  unless  forcibly  drawn  back  by  an 
extreme  deartli  of  blood  in  the  great  vessels,  nor,  unless  car- 
ried by  an  impulse^  does  it  flow  to  the  circulatory  vessels." 

That  80  much  of  the  blood  must  remain  as  is  appropriated 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  is  matter  of  necessity;  for  it  cannot 
nourish  unless  it  be  assimilated  and  become  coherent,  and  form 
substance  in  lieu  of  that  which  is  lost ;  but  that  the  whole  of 
the  blood  which  flows  into  a  part  should  there  remain,  in  order 
that  so  small  a  portion  should  undergo  transformation,  is  no- 
wise necessary ;  for  no  part  uses  so  much  blood  for  its  nutrition 
as  is  contained  in  its  arteries^  veins,  and  interstices.  Nor  hecauAO 
the  blood  is  continually  coming  and  going  is  it  neceasaiy 
suppose  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  nutriraeut  behind  it.  Conse* 
qucntly  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  whole  remain  in 
order  that  nutrition  be  eifected.  But  oui'  learned  author^  in 
the  same  book,  where  he  affinus  so  much,  appears  almost  every- 
where  else  to  assert  the  contrary.  In  that  paragraph  especially 
where  he  describes  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  he  says  :  "And 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  circidation  sends  back  blood  to  the 
heart,  and  thus  refrigerates  the  organ.'^  And  in  the  same  way^^J 
are  all  the  more  remote  parts  said  to  refrigerate  the  heart ;  thus^H 
in  fevers,  when  the  pnccordia  are  scorched  and  bum  with  febrile 
heat,  patients  baring  their  limbs  and  casting  off  the  bod« 
clothes,  seek  to  cool  their  heart ;  and  the  blood  generally, 
tempered  and  cooled  down,  as  our  learned  author  states  it  to 
be  with  reference  to  the  brain  in  particular,  returns  by  the  vetnt 
and  refrigerates  the  heart.  Our  author,  therefore,  appears 
insinuate  a  certain  necessity  for  a  circulation  from  every  part, 
as  well  as  from  the  brtiiu,  in  opposition  to  what  he  had  before 
said  in  very  precise  terms.  But  then  he  cautiously  and  am- 
biguously asserts,  that  the  blood  does  not  return  fipom  the  parts 
composing  the  second  and  third  regions,  unless,  m  he  says,  it, 
is  drawn  by  force,  and  through  a  signal  deficiency  of  blood  ii 
the  larger  vessels,  &c.,  which  is  most  true  if  these  words 
rightly  understood;  for  l)y  the  larger  vessels,  in  which  the 
deficiency  is  said  to  cause  the  reflux,  I  think  be  muift  be 
held  to  mean  the  veins  not  the  arteries;  for  the  arteries  are 
never  emptied,  save  into  the  veins  or  intersticea  of  parts,, 
but  are  incessantly  filled  by  the  strokes  of  tlie  heart;  but 
the  vena  cava  and  other  returning  channek^  in  which  the  bl 
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^idai  rapidly  on,  hastening  to  the  heart,  there  would  speedily 
be  n  great  deficiency  of  blood  did  not  every  part  incessantly 
restore  the  bloo<l  that  is  incessantly  poured  into  it.  Add  to 
l\m,  that  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  which  is  forced  with 
each  stroke  into  every  part  of  the  second  and  third  regions, 
tliAt  which  is  contained  in  the  pores  or  interstices  is  urged  into 
tlie  amaDer  veins,  from  winch  it  passes  into  larger  vessels,  itii 
twition  assisted  besides  by  the  motion  and  pressure  of  circum- 
jacent parts ;  for  from  every  containing  thing  compressed  and 
eoikstriitged,  contained  matters  are  forced  out.  And  thus  it  is 
tluii  by  the  motions  of  the  muscles  and  extremities,  the  blood 
cootained  in  the  minor  vessels  is  forced  onwards  and  dehvered 
into  tlie  larger  trunks.  But  that  the  blood  is  incessantly 
drifen  from  the  arteries  into  every  part  of  the  bod}',  there  gives 
a  pulse  and  ne\*er  flows  back  in  these  channels,  cannot  he 
doubled^  if  it  be  admitted  that  with  each  pulse  of  the  heart  all 
ttie  wrteriea  are  simultaneously  distended  by  the  blood  sent  into 
Ibem  ;  and  aa  our  learned  author  himself  allows  that  tlae  diastole 
of  the  arteries  is  occasioned  by  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and 
that  the  blood  once  out  of  the  heart  can  never  get  back  into 
the  Tentricles  by  reason  of  the  opposing  valves ;  if  I  say,  our 
learned  author  believes  that  these  things  are  so^  it  will  be  as 
Jy  true  with  regard  to  the  force  and  impulse  by  which 

t  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  is  propeUed  into  every  part  of 
creiy  region  of  the  body.  For  wheresoever  the  arteries  pulsate, 
m>  bar  must  the  impulse  and  influx  extend,  and  therefore  is  the 
impiibc  felt  in  every  part  of  each  several  region;  for  there  is 
a  puljie  c\'^er3rwherej  to  the  very  points  of  the  fingers  and  under 
the  nails,  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  body  where  the  shooting 
pain  that  accompanies  each  pulse  of  the  artery,  and  the  eflbrt 
made  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  continuity  is  not  experienced 
when  it  i»  the  sent  of  a  phlegmon  or  furuncle. 

But,  further,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
living  ttftsues  returns  to  the  heart,  is  manifcM  from  what  we  ob- 
■erre  m  the  hands  and  feet.  For  we  frequently  see  the  hands 
and  feet,  in  }'oung  persons  especially,  during  severe  weather,  be- 
came m  cold  that  to  the  touch  they  feel  like  ice,  and  they  are 
iO  benumbed  and  stiffened  that  they  seetn  scarcely  to  retain  a 
^aoe  of  iKjnmbiUty  or  to  be  capable  of  any  motion ;  still  are  they 
all  the  while  surcharged  witli  blood,  and  look  red  or  livid.    Yet 
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can  the  extremities  be  warmed  in  no  way,  save  by  circulation ; 
the  chilled  blood,  which  has  lost  its  spirit  and  heat,  being  driven 
out,  and  fresh,  warm,  and  \irified  blood  Wowing  in  by  the  arte- 
ries in  its  stead,  which  fresh  blood  cherishes  and  warms  the  parts, 
and  restores  to  them  sense  and  motion ;  nor  could  the  extremities 
be  restored  by  the  warmth  of  a  fire  or  other  external  heat,  any 
more  than  those  of  a  dead  body  could  be  so  recovered :  they  are 
only  brought  to  life  again,  as  it  were,  by  an  influx  of  internal 
warmth.  And  this  indeed  is  the  principal  use  and  end  of  th©^ 
circulation ;  it  is  that  for  which  the  blood  is  sent  on  ita 
less  course,  and  to  exert  its  influence  continually  in  its  circuit 
to  wit,  that  all  parts  dependent  on  the  primary  innate  heat ; 
be  retained  alive,  in  their  state  of  vital  and  vegetative  being,  and 
apt  to  perform  their  functions ;  whilst,  to  nsc  the  language  of 
physiologists,  they  are  sustained  and  actuated  by  the  inflowing 
heat  and  vital  spirits.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  two  extremes^  via, 
cold  and  heat,  is  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  retained 
at  ita  mean.  For  as  the  air  inspired  tempers  the  too 
heat  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  centre  of  the  body,  and  eflc 
the  expulsion  of  suffocating  fumes,  so  in  its  turn  does  the 
blood,  thrown  by  the  arteries  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  cherish  1 
and  nourish  and  keep  them  in  life,  defending  them  from  ex- 
tinction through  the  power  of  external  cold. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  in  some  sort  unfair  and  extraordinary 
did  not  every  particle  composing  the  body  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  circulation  and  transmutation  of  the  blood ;  the 
which  the  circulation  was  mainly  established  by  nature 
no  longer  be  eflected.  To  conclude  then:  you  see  how 
culation  may  be  accomplished  without  confusion  or  adniixt 
of  humours,  through  the  whole  body,  and  each  of  its  indhri^ 
dual  parts,  in  the  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and 
all  as  matter  of  necessity  and  for  the  general  advantage;  with- 
out circulation,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  restoration  of  chilled 
and  exliausted  parts,  no  continuance  of  these  in  life ;  since  it  i| 
apparent  enough  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  pres 
heat  comes  by  the  arteries,  and  is  the  work  of  the  cirt 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the  learned  Riolanus  speak 
rather  expediently  than  truly,  when  in  his  Enchiridion  he  den> 
a  circulation  to  certain  j^arts ;  it  woidd  seem  as  though  he 
wished  to  plea^te  the  mass,  and  oppose  none;  to  have  written  wit 
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nidi  a  bias  rather  than  rigidly  and  in  behalf  of  the  simple  truth. 
This  is  also  a]>parent  when  he  would  have  tlic  blood  to  make  its 
way  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  septum  of  the  heart,  by 
certain  mvisible  and  unknown  passages,  rather  than  through 
fkofm  ample  and  abundantly  pervious  channels^  the  pulmonary 
fWttk,  funuflhcd  with  valves,  opposing  all  reflux  or  regurgitation. 
He  informs  us  that  he  has  elsewhere  discussed  the  reasons  of 
thic  impoftaihility  or  inconTcniencc  of  this  :  I  mucli  desire  to  see 
Im  dt^nisritton.  It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  were  the 
aorta  and  pidmonary  artery,  with  the  same  dimensions,  proper- 
tie*>  and  structurCj  not  to  have  the  same  functions.  But  it 
would  be  more  wonderful  still  were  the  whole  tide  of  the  blood 
to  reach  the  left  ventricle  by  a  set  of  inscrutable  passages  of  the 
Wftoin,  H  tide  which,  in  quantity  must  correspond,  first  to  the 
influx  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart» 
and  ncsxt  to  the  efflux  from  the  left,  both  of  which  require  such 
ample  conduits.  But  our  author  has  addticed  these  matters 
iMonststcntly,  for  he  has  established  the  lungs  as  an  emunctory 
or  paaiaf^e  from  the  heart; ^  and  he  says:  ^'^The  lung  is  affected 
by  "  "  ^od  which  passes  through  it,  the  sordes  flowing  along 

wi  .:  .lood/'  And,  again  :  ''  The  lungs  receive  injiu'y  from 
dbtcqnpered  and  ill-conditioned  viscera;  these  deliver  an  impure 
blood  to  the  heart,  which  it  cannot  correct  except  by  multiplied 
circtilations/'  In  the  same  place,  he  further  proceeds,  whilst 
speaking  against  Galen  of  bloodletting  in  peripneumonia  and 
tlie  ooaimunication  of  the  veius :  "  Were  it  true  that  the  blood 
aatimllj  passed  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the 
hingH^  that  it  might  be  carried  into  the  left  ventricle  and  from 
to  the  aorta;  and  were  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
,  who  does  not  see  that  in  aticctions  of  the  lungs  the 
blood  would  flow  to  them  in  larger  quantity  and  would  oppress 
them,  nnleas  it  were  taken  away,  first,  freely,  and  then  in  re- 
pealed smaller  quantities  in  order  to  relieve  them,  which  indeed 
vai  the  advice  of  Hippocrates,  who,  in  affections  of  the  lungs 
taikci  away  bhwd  fnnu  every  part — the  head,  nose,  tongue, 
anna  and  feet,  in  order  that  its  quantity  may  be  diminished 
and  a  dironrion  effected  fVom  tlie  lungs ;  he  takes  away  blood 
tQl  the  bodjr  is  almost  bloodless.     Now  admitting  tlie  circu- 
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lation,  the  lungs  arc  most  readily  depleted  by  opening  a  vein] 
but  rejecting  it,  1  do  not  see  bow  any  rerulsion  of  the  bk 
can  be  accomplished  by  this  means ;  for  did  it  flow  back  by  thd 
pulmonary  artery  upon  the  right  ventricle^  the  sigmoid  valvei 
would  oppose  its  entrance,  and  any  escape  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  vena  cava  is  prevented  by  the  tricuspid  valves* 
The  bloody  therefore^  is  soon  exhausted  when  a  vein  is  opened 
in  the  arm  or  foot,  if  we  admit  the  circulation;  and  the  opiuioB 
of  Femelius  is  at  the  same  time  upset  by  this  admission^  via.! 
that  in  affections  of  the  lungs  it  is  better  to  bleed  from  the 
right  than  the  left  arm;  because  the  blood  cannot  flow  back- 
wards into  the  vena  cava  unless  the  two  barriers  situated^  m 
the  heart  be  first  broken  down," 

He  adds  yet  fiirthcr  in  the  same  place  :^  *'  If  the  circulat^ 
of  the  blood  be  admitted,  and  it  be  acknowledged  that  this  fluidl 
generally  passes  through  the  lungs,  not  tlirongh  the  middle  par- 
tition of  the  heart,  a  double  circulation  becomes  requisite;  unej 
effected  through  the  lungs,  in  the  course  of  which  the  bk 
quitting  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  passes  through  the 
lungs  in  order  that  it  may  arrive  at  the  left  ventricle;  leaving 
the  heart  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  blood  speedily  retunia^ 
to  it  again;  another  and  longer  circulation  proceeding  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  performs  the  circuit  of  the  whole  bodj 
by  the  arteries,  and  by  the  veins  returns  to  the  right  side  ol 
the  heart." 

The  learned  anatomist  might  here  have  added  a  third  audi 
extremely  short  circulation,  viz* — from  the  left  to  the  riglitj 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  with  that  blood  which  courses  thr 
the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  and  by  their  ramificationa 
distributed  to  the  body,  walls,  and  septum  of  the  heart, 

"  He  who  admits  one  circiUation,"  proceeds  our  author,  ^'canJ 
not  repudiate  the  other;"  and  he  might,  as  it  appears,  liftT«i 
added,  *'  the  third."  For  why  should  the  coronary  arteries 
tlic  heart  pulsate,  if  it  were  not  to  force  on  the  blood  by  the 
pulsations  ?  and  why  should  there  be  coronary  veins,  the  end 
and  ofHce  of  all  veins  being  to  receive  the  blood  brought  by  iki 
arteries,  were  it  not  to  deliver  and  discharge  tlie  blood  nent 
into  the  substance  of  the  heart?     la  this  consideration  let 
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be  rcmcmbcTud  that  a  valve  is  very  commoaly  found  at  the 
oriko  of  the  corouary  vein,  as  our  learned  author  himself  ad- 
inta,'  preventing  all  ingress,  but  offering  no  obstacle  to  the 
egrevi  of  the  blood.  It  therefore  seems  that  he  cannot  do 
ollicnrise  than  admit  this  third  circulation,  who  acknowledges 
a  geaeml  circulation  through  the  body,  and  that  the  blood  also 
piases  through  the  lungs  and  the  brain.^  Nor,  indeed,  can  he 
deny  m  similar  circidation  to  every  other  part  of  every  other 
itlgioii*  The  blood  flowing  in  under  the  influence  of  the  arte- 
inl  pulaej  and  returning  by  the  veins,  every  particle  of  the 
body  has  its  circulation. 

From  the  words  of  our  learned  writer  quoted  above,  conse- 
quently, his  opinion  may  be  gathered  both  of  the  general  dr* 
eublioiii  and  then  of  the  circulation  through  the  limgs  and  the 
seferml  parts  of  the  body ;  for  he  who  admits  the  first,  manifestly 
omnol  refiise  to  acknowledge  the  others.  How  indeed  could 
he  who  has  repeatedly  asserted  a  circulation  through  the  gene- 
fal  tystem  and  the  greater  vessels,  deny  a  circulation  in  the 
bnmchcs  continuous  with  these  vessels,  or  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  second  and  third  regions  t  as  if  all  the  veins,  and  tliose 
be  calla  greater  circulatory  vessels,  were  not  enumerated  by 
every  anatomist,  and  by  himself,  as  being  within  the  second 
regioii  of  the  body.  I«  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  cireula- 
tiefi  which  is  universal,  and  which  yet  docs  not  extend  through 
every  part  f  Where  he  denies  it,  then,  he  does  so  hesitatingly, 
md  fuccillates  between  negations,  gi^^g  us  mere  words.  WTiere 
be  ttneits  the  circulation,  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  out  heartily, 
and  gives  sufficient  reasons,  as  becomes  a  philosopher ;  and  then, 
wben  he  relies  on  this  opinion  in  a  particular  instance,  he  de- 
Qven  himself  like  an  experienced  physician  and  honest  man,  and, 
in  opposition  to  Galen  and  his  favorite  Fernelius,  advises  blood- 
letting n»  the  chief  remedy  in  dangerous  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

No  learned  man  and  Christian,  having  doubts  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  recommended  his  experience  to  posterity,  to  the 
immtneut  risk,  and  c\*en  loss  of  hurafm  life ;  neither  would  he 
wilhcmt  very  suflicicnt  reasons,  have  repudiated  the  authority' 
of  Galen  and  Femcliuii,  which  has   usually  such  weight  with 
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liim.    Whatever  he  hm  denied  in  the  circulation  of  the  bk 
therefore,  whether  with  reference  to  the  mesentery  or  any  otli 
part,  and  witli  an  eye  to  the  lacteal  veins  or  the  ancient  systen 
of  physic,  or  any  other  confiideration^  mnst  be  ascribed  to  hli 
courtesy  and  modesty,  and  is  to  be  excused. 

Tlius  far,  I  think,  it  appears  plain  enough,  from  the  very 
words  and  arguments  of  our  author,  that  there  is  a  ctrculatioxi 
everywhere ;  that  the  blood,  wherever  it  is,  changes  ita  place^ 
iuid  by  the  veins  returns  to  the  heart ;  so  that  our  leaniec 
author  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself.     It  won 
therefore  be  labour  in  vain,  did  I  here  quote  at  greater  length* 
the  various  reasons  which   I  have  consigned  in  my  work  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  in  confirmation  of  my  opinions,  and 
w  hicli  are  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  vessels,  the  position 
of  the  valves,  and  other  matters  of  experience  and  observation ; 
and  this  the  more,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  treatise  on  tM 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  of  the  learned  writer ;   nor,  indeed^^ 
have  I  yet  met  with  a  single  argument  of  his,  or  more  tl 
his  simple  negation,  which  would  lead  me  to  see  wherefoi-e  he 
should   reject  a  circulation  which  he  admits  as  universal^  in' 
certain  pai*ta,  regions,  and  vessels. 

It  is  true  that  by  way  of  subterfuge  he  has  recourse  to  an 
anastomosis  of  the  vessels  on  the  authority  of  Galen,  and  tl 
evidence  of  daily  experience.  But  so  distinguished  a  per 
age,  an  anatomist  so  expert,  so  inquisitive,  and  careful,  should 
first  have  shown  anastomoses  between  the  larger  arteriea  and 
larger  veins,  and  these,  both  obvious  and  ample,  having 
mouths  in  relation  with  such  a  torrent  as  is  constituted  by  tl 
whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  larger  than  the  capacity  of 
continuous  branches,  (from  which  he  takes  away  all  circulation,) 
before  he  had  rejected  thc^e  that  arc  familiarly  known,  tl 
are  more  likely  and  more  open  ;  he  ought  to  have  clearly  shoiF 
us  where  these  anastomoses  ai*e,  and  how  they  are  fasluouccii 
whether  they  be  adapted  only  to  permit  the  access  of  the  hi 
into  the  veins,  and  not  to  allow  of  its  regurgitation,  in  thd 
same  way  as  we  see  the  ureters  connected  with  the 
bladder,  or  in  what  other  manner  thinp  are  contrive4h  Bi; 
— and  here  I  speak  over  boldly  perhaps — neither  our  ka 
author  luniself,  nor  Galen,   nor  any  experience,  has  ever 
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ended  in  making  such  anastomoses  as  he  imagineBi  sensible  to 

'  I  haire  myself  pursued  this  subject  of  the  anastomosis  with 
iO  ike  dili^DOC  I  could  command^  and  have  given  not  a  little 
both  of  time  and  labour  to  the  inquiry ;  but  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  any  connexion  between  arteries  and  veins  by 
a  direct  anastomosis  of  their  orifices.  I  woidd  gladly  learn  of 
ibfmt  who  give  ao  much  to  Galen,  how  they  dare  swear  to 
vhat  he  says*  Neither  in  the  liver^  spleen,  lungs^  kidneys^  nor 
any  olher  viscus^  is  such  a  thing  as  an  anastomosis  to  be  seen ; 
by  boiling,  I  have  rendered  the  whole  parenchjTiia  of  these 
so  friable  that  it  could  be  shaken  like  dust  from  the 
Shrm,  or  picked  away  with  a  needle,  until  I  could  trace  the 
Oum  of  CTcry  subdivision,  and  see  every  capillary  filament 
jKrtiilctlT.  I  can  therefore  boldly  affirm,  that  there  is  neither 
any  anaatomoaia  of  the  vena  portal  vrith  the  cava,  of  the  arteries 
with  the  veins,  or  of  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  biliary 
ducU,  which  C4in  be  traced  through  the  entire  liver,  with  the 
Tcins.  This  alone  may  be  obscn^ed  in  the  recent  liver :  all  the 
branches  of  the  vena  cava  ramifying  through  the  convexity  of 
Ibe  liver,  have  their  tunics  pierced  with  an  infinity  of  miuute 
balea^  as  is  a  sieve,  and  are  fashioned  to  receive  the  blood  in  its 
dPf^^f"^^  The  branches  of  the  porta  are  not  so  constituted,  but 
naply spread  out  in  subdivisions;  and  the  distribution  of  these 
two  vesielt  is  such,  that  whikt  the  one  runs  upon  the  con- 
finity,  the  other  proceeds  along  the  concavitj'  of  the  Uver  to 
iti  otit<!r  margin,  and  all  the  while  without  anastomosing. 
In  three  places  only  do  I  find  anything  that  can  be  held 
at  to  an  anastomosis.  From  the  carotids,  as  they  are 
ig  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  numerous  interlaced  fibres 
arine,  which  afterwards  form  the  choroid  plexus,  and  passing 
through  the  lateral  ventricles,  finally  unite  and  terminate  in 
tbc  Ihird  kiuus,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  vein.  In  the 
qterraatic  vesseb,  commonly  called  vasa  pneparantia,  certain 
fiiintite  ftffterieit  proceeding  from  the  great  artery  adhere  to 
the  nmm  prsepanuites,  which  they  accompany,  and  are  at  length 
lakoi  in  and  included  within  their  coats,  in  such  a  way  that 
titey  aeem  to  have  a  common  ending,  so  that  where  they  ter- 
mmate  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  testis,  on  that  cone-shaped 
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process  called  the  corpus  varicosum  ct  pampiniforme,  it  is  alto 
getlier  uncertain  whether  we  are  to  regard  their  terminatioi] 
as  vcinsj  or  as  arteries^  or  as  both*  In  the  same  May  are  iht 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  arteries  which  run  to  the  umbili- 
cal vein,  lost  in  the  tunics  of  this  vessel. 

Wliat  doubt  can  there  be,  if  by  such  channels  the 
arteries,  distended  by  the  stream  of  blood  sent  into  them, 
relieved  of  so  great  and  ob\dous  a  torrent,  but  that  nature 
w*ould  not  have  denied  distinct  and  visible  passages,  vorticeS|! 
and  estuaries,  had  she  intended  to  divert  the  whole  current  of 
the  blood,  and  had  wished  in  this  way  to  deprive  the  lesser 
branclics  and  the  solid  parts  of  all  the  benefit  of  the  influx  of 
that  iiuid  V 

Fin^dly,  I  shall  quote  this  single  experiment,  which  appeara 
to  me  sufficient  to  clear  up  all  doubts  about  the  anastomoses, 
and  tbeir  uses,  if  any  exist,  and  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
a  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries,  by  anj 
special  channels,  or  by  regurgitation. 

Having  laid  open  the  thorax  of  an  animal,  and  tied  the  vena  1 
cava  near  the  heart,  so  that  nothing  shall  pass  from  that  ve 
into  its  cavities,  and  immediately  afterwards,  having  divide 
the  carotid  arteries  on  both  sides,  the  jugular  veins  being  left  un- 
touched ;  if  the  arteries  be  now  perceived  to  become  empty  but 
not  the  veins,  I  think  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  blood  does  no- 
where pass  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  except  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart.  Were  it  not  so,  as  observed  by  Galen 
we  should  see  the  veins  as  well  as  the  arteries  emptied  in  a  ve 
short  time,  by  the  efflux  from  their  corresponding  arteries. 

For  what  further  remains,  oh  Riolanus  I  I  congratulate  botB 
myself  and  you :  myself,  for  the  opinion  with  which  you  havt 
graced  my  circidation  ;  and  you,  for  your  learned,  polished,  and 
terse  production,  than  which  nothing  more  elegant  can 
imagined.  For  the  favour  you  have  done  me  in  sending  mfl 
this  work,  I  feel  most  grateful,  and  I  would  gladly,  as  in  dut 
bound,  proclaim  my  sense  of  its  merits,  but  I  confess  myseV 
unequal  to  the  task ;  for  I  know  that  the  Enchiridion  be^uing 
the  name  of  Kiolanus  inscribed  upon  it,  has  thereby  tnore 
honour  conferred  upon  it  than  it  can  derive  from  any  praise 
mine,  which  nevertheless  I  would  yield  mthout  resorve. 
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bmous  book  will  live  for  ever;  and  when  marble  shall  have 
Boaldered^  will  proclaim  to  posterity  the  glory  that  belongs  to 
joor  name.  Yon  have  most  happily  conjoined  anatomy  with 
pthology,  and  have  greatly  enriched  the  subject  with  a  new 
ind  most  useful  osteology.  Proceed  in  your  worthy  career^ 
most  illustrious  Biolanus,  and  love  him  who  wishes  that  you 
WMj  enjoy  both  happiness  and  length  of  days^  and  that  all 
foar  admirable  works  may  conduce  to  your  eternal  fame. 

William  Harvey. 
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SECOND  DISQUISITION  TO  JOHN  RIOLAN,  JUN., 


IN   WHICH 


MANY  OBJECTIONS 

TO  THE 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

ARE  REFUTED. 


A  SECOND  DISQUISITION  TO  JOHN  RIOLAN. 


It  is  now  many  years,  most  learned  Riolanusj  since,  with 
the  lud  of  the  press,  1  published  a  portion  of  my  work.  But 
acute  a  day,  scarce  an  hour,  has  passed  since  the  birth-day  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  that  I  have  not  heard  something 
for  good  or  for  evil  said  of  this  my  discovery.  Some  abuse  it 
HA  a  feeble  infant,  and  yet  unworthy  to  have  seen  the  light ; 
again,  think  the  bantling  deserves  to  be  cherished  and 
for ;  these  oppose  it  with  much  ado,  those  patronize  it  with 
thtmdant  commendation;  one  party  holds  that  1  have  com- 
pletely demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  experiment, 
observation,  Emd  ocular  inspection,  against  ail  force  and  array  of 
argitment ;  another  thinks  it  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  illustrated 
—not  yet  cleared  of  all  objections.  There  arc  some,  too,  who 
•ay  that  1  have  shovra  a  vainglorious  love  of  \dvisections,  and 
who  scMjff  at  and  deride  the  introduction  of  frogs  and  serpents^ 
ftiCH,  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  upon  the  scene,  as  a  piece 
of  puerile  levity,  not  even  refraining  from  opprobrioits  epithets. 

To  return  evil  speaking  with  evil  speaking,  however,  1  hold 
to  be  unworthy  in  a  philosopher  and  searcher  after  truth ;  I 
believe  that  I  shall  do  better  and  more  advisedly  if  I  meet  so 
isumy  indications  of  ill  breeding  with  the  light  of  faithful  and 
lusive  observation.  It  cannot  be  helped  that  dogs  bark 
fomit  their  foul  stomachs,  or  that  cynics  should  be  num- 
bered among  philosophers  ;  but  care  can  be  taken  that  they  do 
uot  bite  or  inoculate  tlieir  mad  humoiu's,  or  with  their  dogs' 
teeth  gnaw  the  bones  and  foundations  of  truth. 

Detractors,  mummers,  and  writers  defiled  with  abuse,  as  I 

calved  with  myself  never  to  read  tliem,  aatisfiod  that  nothing 
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solid  or  excellent,  nothmg  but  foul  terms,  was  to  be  expected] 
from  them,  so  ha\T  I  held  them  still  less  worthy  of  an  answer.  | 
Let  them  consume  on  their  own  ill  nature;  they  will  scarcely] 
find  many  well-disposed  readers,  I  ima^ne,  nor  does  God  give] 
that  which  is  most  excellent  and  chicflv  to  be  desired — wisdom, 
to  the  wicked;  let  them  go  on  raiUug,  I  say,  until  they  arc 
weary,  if  not  ashamed. 

If  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  meaner  animals  you  shonldl 
even  enter  the  bakehouse  with  Heraclitus,  as  related  in  Aris-J 
totle^  I  bid  you  approach ;  for  neither  are  the  immortal 
absent  here,  and  the  great  and  almighty  Father  is  sometimes^ 
most  visible  in  His  lesser,  and  to  the  eye  least  considerable 
works,  ^ 

In  my  book  on  the  Motion  of  the  Ueart  and  Blood  in  Animals,  I 
I  have  only  adduced  those  facts  from  among  many  other  obser^j 
vatious,  by  which  either  errors  were  best  refuted,  or  truth 
most  strongly  supported ;    I  have  left  many  proofs,  won  by 
dissection  and  appreciable  to  sense,  as  redundant  and  unnec6»« 
sary;    some  of  these,  however,  I  now  supply  in  brief  tcnn»,| 
for  the  sake  of  the  studious,  and  those  who  have  oxpreBsedj 
their  desire  to  have  them. 

Tlie  authority  of  Galen  is  of  such  weight  with  all,  that  I 
have  seen  several  hesitate  greatly  with  that  experiment  before 
them,  in  which  the  artery  is  tied  upon  a  tube  placed  v^-ithin  its 
cavity ;  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  the  arterial 
pulse  is  produced  by  a  power  coraraunicated  from  the  heart  j 
through  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  not  from  the  shock  of  the 
blood  contained  within  them ;  and  thence,  that  the  arteries  dilnt0| 
aa  bellows,  are  not  filled  as  sacs.  This  experiment  is  spoken  of 
by  Vesalius,  the  celebrated  anatomist ;  but  neither  Vesalius  nor 
Cralen  says  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  which,  howcvcr,J 
I  did,  Vesalius  only  prescribes,  and  Galen  adrises  it,  to  the 
anxious  to  discover  the  truth,  and  for  their  better  assurance^  i 
thinking  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  it«  performance,  nor  o{| 
its  futility  when  done ;  for  indeed,  although  executed  with  tb< 
greatest  skill,  it  supplies  nothing  in  support  of  the  opinion  wliich 


*  [To  Uioic  who  hetiUtcd  to  vUti  Itim  In  lib  kilfi  or  tiftkoliOilM  Cnrf^t  iwtiidi  u 
Imvc  BAJd  tthoulrl  be  *i7rr*i*,  remlcrrd  •  iluitghill)  Iff  mclitus  nddirtw^I  Uic  woftU  i4 
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ntains  tliat  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  the  cause  of  the  pulse ; 

nuck  rather  proclaims  that  this  is  owing  to  the  impulse  of  the 
For  the  moment  you  have  thrown  your  ligature  around 
the  artery  upon  the  reed  or  tube,  immediately,  by  the  force  of 
tlie  blood  thrown  in  from  above,  it  is  dilated  beyond  the  circle 
of  tlie  tube,  by  which  the  flow  is  impeded,  aud  the  shock  is 
broken ;  m  that  the  artery  which  is  tied  only  pulsates  obscurely, 
htaag  now  cut  off  from  the  full  force  of  the  blood  that  flows 
tkioa^h  it,  the  shock  being  reverberated,  as  it  were,  from  that 
part  of  the  ressel  which  is  above  the  ligature ;  but  if  the  artery 
bdow  the  ligature  be  now  divided,  the  contrary  of  what  has  been 
mamtaiiied  will  be  apparent,  from  the  spurting  of  the  blood 
impelled  through  the  tube;  just  as  happens  in  the  cases  of 
ueiimiii,  referred  to  in  my  book  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
wMeli  •rise  from  an  erosion  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and 
whim  the  blood  is  contained  in  a  membranous  sac,  formed  not 
by  the  cc^ts  of  the  vessel  dilated,  but  preteniaturally  produced 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  flesh.  The  arteries  beyond 
aa  aneurism  of  this  kind  will  be  felt  beating  very  feebly, 
whilst  ill  those  above  it  and  in  the  swelling  itself  the  pulse  will 
be  perceived  of  great  strength  and  folness.  And  here  we  can- 
iioi  imi^ine  that  the  pulsation  and  dilatation  take  place  by  the 
ooaiB  of  the  arteries,  or  any  power  communicated  to  the  walls 
of  the  titC ;  they  are  plainly  due  to  the  shock  of  the  blood* 

But  that  the  error  of  Vesalius,  and  the  inexperience  of  those 
lert  their  belief  that  the  part  below  the  tube  docs  not 
when  the  ligature  is  tied,  may  be  made  tlie  more  appa- 
reaty  I  can  state,  after  ha\ing  made  the  trial,  that  the  inferior 
piit  will  continue  to  pulsate  if  the  experiment  be  properly  per- 
JbRDcd ;  and  whilst  they  say  that  when  you  have  undone  the 
ligetare  the  inferior  arteries  begin  again  to  pulsate,  I  maintain 
tkact  the  part  below  beats  less  forcibly  when  the  ligature  is 
onited  than  it  did  when  the  thread  was  still  tight.  But  the 
efliuion  of  blood  from  the  wound  confuses  everything,  and  ren* 
the  whole  experiment  unsatisfactory  and  nugatory,  so  that 
oertaiii  can  be  shown,  by  reason,  as  I  have  said,  of  the 
lienioiTlillge*  But  if,  as  I  know  by  experience,  you  lay  bare 
an  aitGfy,  and  control  the  divided  portion  by  the  pressure  of 
yoar  floeert,  you  may  try  many  things  at  pleasure  by  which 
the  truth  will  be  maile  to  appear.     In  the  first  place,  you  will 
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feel  the  blood  coming  down  in  the  artery  at  each  pulsation,  and 
Tiaibly  dilating  the  vessel.      Yon  may  abo  at  will  suifer  the^ 
blood  to  escape^  by  relaxing  the  pressure,  and  leanng  a  small ' 
outlet ;  and  you  will  see  that  it  jets  out  with  each  stroke,  with 
each  contraction  of  the  heail,  and  with  each  dilatation  of  thq 
artery,  as  1  have  said  in  speaking  of  arteriotomy,  and  the  ex^ 
periment  of  perforating  the  heart.    And  if  yon  suffer  the  cfflt: 
to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  either  from  the  simple  divided  arter 
or  from  a  tube  inserted  into  it,  you  wiU  be  able  to  perceivi 
by  the  sight,  and  if  you  apply  your  hand,  by  the  touch  liken 
every  character  of  the  stroke  of  the  heart  in  the  jet ;  the  rhythm^ 
order,  intermission,  force,  &c.,  of  its  pulsations,  all  becoming 
sensible  there,  no  otherwise  than  would  the  jets  from  a  svring 
pushed  in  succession  and  with  different  degrees  of  force,  received* 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  be  obvious  to  sight  and  touch,      I 
have  occasionally  observed  the  jet  from  a  dinded  carotid  artery  ] 
to  be  so  forcible,  that,  when  received  on  the  hand,  the  blood 
rebounded  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet* 

But  that  the  question  under  discussion,  viz. — that  the  pul- 
sific  power  does  not  proceed  from  the  heart  by  the  coats  of  the^ 
vessels,  may  be  set  in  yet  a  clearer  light,  I  beg  here  to  refer  to  I 
a  portion  of  the  descending  aorta,  about  a  span  in  length,  witli| 
its  division  into  the  two  cnu^al  trunks,  which  I  removed  fromJ 
the  body  of  a  nobleman,  and  which  is  converted  into  a  bonr| 
tube  J  by  this  hollow  tube,  nevertheless,  did  the  arterial  blood 
reach  the  lower  extremities  of  this  nobleman  d^uriug  liis  life, 
and  cause  the  arteries  in  these  to  beM ;  and  yet  the  main  trunk 
was  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  is  the  artery  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Galen,  when  it  is  tied  upon  a  hollow  tube ;  where] 
it  was  converted  into   bone  it  could  neither  dilate  nor  oon-l 
tract  like  bellows,  nor  transmit  the  pulsific  power  from  the  heart] 
to  the  inferior  vessels ;  it  could  not  convey  a  force  which  it  was] 
incapable  of  receiving  through  the  solid  matter  of  the  bone.    Inl 
spite  of  all,  however,  I  well  remember  to  have  frequently  noted! 
the  pulse  in  the  legs  and  feet  of  this  patient  whilst  he  lived,  for] 
I  was  myself  his  most  attentive  physician,  aud  he  my  very  par- j 
ticidar  friend.     The  arteries  in  the  inferior  extremities  of  this  I 
nobleman  must  therefore  and  of  necessity  have  been  dilnte<l  by  j 
the  impidse  of  the  blood  like  flaccid  sacs,  and  not  hare  ei*| 
panded  in  the  manner  of  bellows  tlirough  the  action  of  their  j 
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It  i«  obvious^  that  whether  an  artery  be  tied  over  a 
''ttibe,  or  its  tunics  be  converted  into  a  bony  and  nn- 
ndiiitig  canii],  the  interruption  to  the  pulsilic  power  in  the 
mfmor  part  of  the  veaisel  must  be  the  same. 

.known  another  instance  in  which  a  portion  of  the 

^the  heart  was  found  converted  into  bone,  in  the  body 

of  m  nableinaii»  a  man  of  great  muscular  strength*     The  experi- 

mmt  rf  GakSi  therefore,  or,  at  all  events,  a  state  analo«^mis 

to  it,  not  effected  on   purpose  but  encountered  by  accident, 

BUilKes  it  stifBciently  to  apjKsar,  that  compression  or  ligature  of 

Ittie  eotttB  of  ail   artery  does  not  interfere  with  the  pukative 

I  propcrtjes  of  its  derivative  branches ;  and  indeed,  if  the  experi- 

:  mat  vliich  Galen  recommends  were  properly  performed  by  any 

I  one,  ittf  results  woukl  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  views  which 

Veialiiia  beUeved  they  would  support. 

But  we  do  not  therefore  deny  everything  like  motion  to  the 

of  the  arteries ;  on  the  contrary ,  wc  allnw^  them  the  same 

I  AOtiooii  vhich  we  concede  to  the  heiirtj  viz.,  a  diiustole,  and  a 

cyitole  or  return  from  the  distended  to  the  natural  state  ;  this 

fcwe  believe  to  be  effected  by  a  power  inherent  in  the  coats 

But  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  not  both 

•  dilated  and  contracte<l  by  the  same,  but  by  different  causes  and 

j  in*^'-  may  be  observed  of  the  motions  of  all  parts,  and  of 

'till  le   of    the  heart  itself,  which  is  distended  by  the 

utricle,  contracted  by  its  own  inherent  power;  so,  the  arteries 

are  diluted  by  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  but  they  contract  or 

eoUiip«e  of  themselves.  I 

You  may  also  perform  another  experiment  at  the  same  time : 
if  you  fill  one  of  two  basins  of  the  same  size  with  blood  issiung 
per  aaltum  from  an  artery,  the  other  with  venous  bk>ud  from  a 
vctn  of  the  name  animal,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
«38hrui{p  by  the  cyr,  both  immediately  and  by  and  by,  when  the 
hhtid  in  cither  vessel  has  become  cold,  what  differences  there 
■re  between  them.  You  will  find  that  it  is  not  as  they  beUeve 
wlm  fancy  that  there  is  one  kind  of  blood  in  the  arteries  aod 
anolliar  in  the  veins,  that  in  the  arteries  being  of  a  more  florid 
oolotir,  more  frothy,  and  imbued  with  an  abundance  of  1  know 
oat  what  ipirits,  effenescing  and  swelUiigi  and  occupying  a 
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greater  space,  like  milk  or  honey  set  upon  the  fire.  For  were 
the  blood  which  is  thrown  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
into  the  arteries,  fermented  into  any  such  frothy  and  flatulent 
fluids  so  that  a  drop  or  two  distended  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
aorta;  unquestionably,  upon  the  subsidence  of  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  blood  wotild  return  to  its  original  quantity  of  a  few 
dropi^ ;  (and  this,  indeed,  is  the  reason  that  some  assign  for  the 
nsually  empty  state  of  the  arteries  in  the  dead  body ;)  and  ao 
should  it  be  with  the  arterial  blood  in  the  cup,  for  so  it  is  with 
boiling  milk  and  honey  when  they  come  to  cooU  But  if  in 
either  basin  you  find  blood  nearly  of  the  same  coIotit,  not  of 
very  dift'erent  consistency  iu  the  coagulated  state,  forcing  out 
serum  in  the  same  raauDer,  and  filling  the  cups  to  the  same 
height  when  cold  that  it  did  when  hot,  this  will  be  enough 
for  any  one  to  rest  his  faith  upon,  and  afford  argnment  enough, 
I  tliink,  for  rejecting  the  dreams  that  have  been  promulgated 
on  tlie  subject.  Sense  and  reason  alike  assure  us  that  the 
blood  contained  in  the  left  ventricle  is  not  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  in  the  right.  And  then,  when  we  see  that  the  mouth 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  aorta,  and 
in  other  respects  equal  to  that  vessel,  it  were  imperative  on  us  to 
affirm  that  the  pidmonary  artery  was  distended  by  a  single  drop 
of  spumous  blood,  as  well  as  the  aorta,  and  so  that  the  right 
as  well  as  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  filled  with  a  brisk  or 
fermenting  blood. 

The  particulars  which  especially  dispose  men's  minds  to 
admit  diversity  in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  three  in 
number :  one,  because  in  arteriotomy  the  blood  that  flows  is  of 
a  more  florid  hue  than  that  which  escapes  from  a  vein  ;  a  second, 
because  in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies  the  left  ventricle  of  | 
the  heart,  and  the  arteries  in  general,  are  mostly  found  etnptr; 
a  third,  because  the  arterial  blood  is  beheved  to  be  more  ifpi* 
rituuus,  and  being  replete  with  spirit  is  made  to  occupy  a  much 
larger  space*  The  causes  and  reasons,  however,  wherefore  ill 
these  tldngs  are  so,  present  themselves  to  us  when  we  aak  alter 
them. 

1st.  With  reference  to  the  colour  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
wherever  the  blood  issues  by  a  very  small  orifice,  it  is  in  some 
measure  strained^  and  the  thinner  and  Ughter  part,  which  usu- 
ally swims  on  the  top  and  is  the  most  penetratbg,  is  emitted. 
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Tbusy  ill  pUebotomy,  when  the  blood  escapes  forcibly  and  to  a 
duttaJice,  in  a  full  stream,  and  from  a  large  orifice^  it  is  thicker, 
lias  more  body,  and  a  darker  colour ;  but,  if  it  flows  from  a 
nail  orifice^  and  only  drop  by  drop,  as  it  usually  does  when 
the  bleeding  fillet  is  untied,  it  is  of  a  brighter  hue ;  for  then 
it  it  stnuned  as  it  were,  and  the  thinner  and  more  penetrating 
poftioa  only  escapes ;  in  the  same  way,  in  the  bleeding  from 
the  noise,  in  that  which  takes  place  from  a  leech-bite,  or  from 
[cations,  or  in  any  other  way  by  diapedesis  or  trausuda- 
tbe  blood  is  always  seen  to  have  a  brighter  cast,  because 
the  thickness  and  fimmess  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  render 
the  outlet  or  outlets  smaller,  and  less  disposed  to  yield  a  ready 
pMBEgc  to  the  outpouring  blood;  it  happens  also  that  when 
&t  persons,  are  let  blood,  the  orifice  of  the  vein  is  apt  to  be 
QOiDpnnied  by  the  subcutaneous  fat,  by  whicli  the  blood  is 
made  to  appear  thinner,  more  florid,  and  in  mme  sort  arte- 
rioiis*  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  that  flows  into  a  basin 
from  a  large  artery  freely  divided,  will  look  venous.  The  blood 
in  the  lungs  is  of  a  much  more  florid  colour  than  it  ia  in  the 
irleries^  and  we  know  how  it  is  strained  through  the  pulmonary 

2d*  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  in  the  dead  body,  which  pro- 
bably miffled  Erasistratus  in  supposing  that  they  only  contained 
ao^  npirits,  is  caused  by  this,  that  when  respiration  ceases  the 
Iim^  eoUapse,  and  then  the  passages  through  them  are  closed ; 
the  heart,  however,  continues  for  a  time  to  contract  upon  the 
bloody  whence  we  find  the  left  auricle  more  contracted,  and  the 
corresponding  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  arteries  at  large,  appearing 
CTDptVi  Jfimply  because  there  is  no  supply  of  blood  flowing  round 
to  fill  them.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the  heart  has  ceased 
to  pulnle  and  the  lungs  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  blood  simul- 
tameonslT,  as  in  those  who  have  died  from  drowning  or  s^^cope, 
or  who  die  suddenly,  you  will  find  the  arteries,  as  well  as  the 


fcms^  ftill  of  blood. 


H  8d.  With  reference  to  the  third  point,  or  that  of  the  spirits, 
■  it  may  be  said  that^  as  it  is  still  a  question  what  they  are, 
Hhow  e%ULni  in  the  body,  of  what  consistency,  whether  separate 
^^B^  di^nct  from  the  blood  and  solids,  or  mingled  with  these, — 
^^JpMi  each  and  all  of  these  points  there  are  so  many  and  such 
ionB^  that  it  is  not  wonderfid  that  the  spirits, 
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whose  nature  is  thus  left  so  wholly  ambiguous,  should  serve 
the  comraon  suhterfuj^-e  of  ig^norance.  Persons  of  limited  iiifor 
mation,  when  they  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  cause  for  anytlunji 
very  commonly  reply  that  it  is  done  by  the  spirits ;  and  so  i 
bring  the  spirits  into  play  upon  all  occasions;  even  a»  indif 
ferent  poets  are  ahvap  thrusting  the  gods  upon  the  stage 
a  means  of  unravelling  the  plot,  and  bringing  about  th 
catastrophe. 

Fernelius,  and  many  others,  suppose  that  there  arc 
spirits  and  invdsihle  substances,     Feraelius  proves  that  there  an 
animal   spirits^  by  saying  that  the  cells  in  the  brain  are  ap 
parently  unoccupied,  aiul  as  nature  abhors   a  vacuum,  lie  ami 
eludes  that  in  the  li\ang  body  they  are  filled  with  spirits^  just  i 
Erasistmtus  had  held  that,  because  the  arteries  were  r 
blood,  therefore  they  must  be  filled  with  spirits.      But  ilj 

Schools  admit  three  kinds  of  spirits  :  the  natural  spirits  tlowin 
through  the  veins,  the  vital  spirits  through  the  arteries,  and  thi 
animal  spirits  through  the  nen^s ;  whence  physicians  say,  oc 
of  Galen,  that  sometimes  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  oppres 
by  sympathy,  because  the    facultj"  with  the  essence,  i.  e.,  th^ 
spirit,    is    overwhelmed;   and    sometimes   this   happens   inde 
pendently  of  the  essence.     Farther,  besides  the  three  orders 
influxivc  spirits  adverted    to,  a  like  number  of  implanted 
stationary  spirits  seem  to  be  acknowledged  ;  but  we  have  foun^ 
none  of  all  these  spirits  by  dissection,  neither  in  the  veins,  nerve 
arteries,  nor  other  pai*ts  of  living  animals.      Some  speak  of  cor 
poreal,  others    of  incorporeal  spirits ;  and   they  who  advocate 
the  corporeal  spirits  will  have  the  blood,  or  the  thinner 
tion  of  the  blood,  to  be  the  bond  of  miion  with  the  soul,  tl 
spirit  being  contained  in  the  blood  as  the  flame  is  in  the  smok 
of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  held  admixed  by  the  incessant  motiod 
of  the  fluid ;  others,  again,  distinguish  between  the  spirits  an^ 
the  blood.       They  who  advocate  incorporeal  spirits   have 
ground  of  experience   to  stand  upon;  their  spirits  indeed  urc 
STOonymous  with    powers  or  faculties,  such   a»   a  concoctiv 
spirit,  a  chylopoietic  spirit,  a  procreative  spirit,  &e. — tliey  admij 
as  many  spirits,  in  short,  as  there  arc  fiicnltics  or  orgaiu. 

But  then  the  schoolmen  speak  of  a  spirit  of  fortitude, 
deuce,  patience,  and  the  other  vn'tuej*,  and  al.»*o  of  a  most  ho\ 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  every  divine  gift ;  and  they  t>eiides 
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sii]i(iaie  that  tbcrr  are  good  and  evil  spiritii  tJiat  roiim  about  or 
naem  Uie  body,  tliat  assist  or  cast  obstjicles  in  the  way.  They 

liold  ftonie  diseases  to  be  owing  to  a  Cficodannon  or  c^il  spirit, 
I  there  are  others  that  are  due  to  a  cacochcmy  or  defective 


I 


^:h   there  ia  nothing  more  uuccrtaiu  and  question- 

•Uej  Iheo,  than  the  doctriae  of  spirits  that  is  proposed  to  us^ 

m        '    *  '      "       i>   seem   for  the  miijor  part  to  eonchide, 

iri  _  t    our   body  is   eonipo§C'd  or  made  up  of 

tkiw  dements^   viz.^  containing  parts^   contained   parts,   and 

of  iM*tion,   spirits  being  understood  by  the  latter  term. 

apirits  arc  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  causes  of  ac- 

ihritf ,  whatever  has  power  in  the  living  body  and  a  faculty  of 

must  be  included  under  the  denomination.     It  woidd 

therefore,   that   all  spirits  were   neither   aereal   sub- 

ftsiicea^  nor  powers,  nor  habits;    and  that  all  were  not  in- 

oorpunml. 

Bat  keeping  in  view  the  points  that  e»|>ecially  interest  ns, 
oUiers,  Its  leading  to  tedionsuess^  being  left  unnoticed,  it  seems 
llii'^    '       I  irits  which  flow  by  the  veins  or  the  arteries  are  not 
J      Av  »rn  the  blood,  any  more  than  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 

H  distinct  from  the  inflammable  vapour  that  is  on  fire ;  in  short, 
^■iki'  '  *  '  VW  •  spirits  signify  one  and  the  same  thing, 
^^ftt>  r   generous  wine   and   its   spirit;  for  as 

viDe^  when  it  has  lost  JiU  its  spirit,  is  no  longer  wine,  but  a 
Ti|nd  t'  ;  so  blood  without  spirit  is  not  blood,  but 

acmieth  i  cruor ;  even  as  a  lumd  of  stone,  or  of  a 

dead  body,  is  no  hand  in  the  most  complete  sense,  neither  is 
blood  void  of  the  vital  principle  proper  blood;  it  is  immediately 
to  bis  held  as  corrupt  when  dejirivcd  of  its  spirit.  The  spirit 
therefore  which  inheres  in  the  arteries,  and  especially  in  the 
blood  which  fdls  them,  is  to  be  regarded  either  a:^  its  act  or 
agent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  spirit  of  wine  in  wine,  and  the 
s|iirii  of  mjua  vita::  in  brandy,  or  as  a  flame  kindled  in  alcohol, 
wfaidi?  '  *^    ^H  on,  or  is  nourished  by  itself.  The  blood  con- 

scqtteii  1  ichly  imbued  with  spirits,  docs  not  sweU,  nor 

fennent,  nor  rise  to  a  head  through  them,  so  as  to  require  and 
occupy  a  hirger  space,— a  fact  that  may  be  ascertained  beyond 
Ihc  poftsibdity  of  ipur^tion  by  the  two  cups  of  equal  size;  it  is 
to  be  rtgmrdcd  as  wine,  ixj^scsscd  of  a  large  amount  of  spirits^ 
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or,  in  the  Hippocratic  sense,  of  signal  powers  of  acting  f53 
effecting. 

It  is  therefore  the  same  blood  in  the  arteries  that  is  found 
in  the  veins,  although  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  more  spirituou 
possessed  of  higher  vital  force  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
but  it  is  not  changed  into  anything  more  vaporous,  or  moi 
aereal,  as  if  there  were  no  spirits  but  such  as  are  acreal,  ac 
no  cause  of  action  or  activity  that  is  not  of  the  nature  of  flat 
or  wind.  But  neither  the  animal,  natural,  nor  vital  spiri^ 
which  inhere  in  the  solids,  such  as  the  ligaments  and  nerre 
(especially  if  they  be  of  so  many  different  speciea),  and 
contained  mthin  the  viewless  interstices  of  the  tissues, 
to  be  regarded  as  so  many  different  aereal  forms,  or  kinds 
vapour. 

And  here  I  would  gladly  be  informed  by  those  who  admit 
corporeal  spirits,  but  of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  consistency, 
the  bodies  of  animals,  whether  or  not  they  have  the  power 
passing  hither  and  thither,  like  distinct  bodies  independent^ 
of  the  blood  ?  Or  whether  the  spirits  follow  the  blood  in  it 
motions,  either  as  integral  parts  of  the  fluid  or  as  indissolubl; 
connected  with  it,  so  that  they  can  neither  quit  the  tissues  no 
pass  hither  nor  tliither  without  the  influx  and  reflux, 
motion  of  the  blood  ?  For  if  the  spirits  exhaling  from 
blood,  like  the  vapour  of  water  attenuated  by  heat,  exist  in  i 
state  of  constant  flow  and  succession  as  the  pabulum  of  the  tis 
sues,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  are  not  distinct  from  tliS 
pabulum,  but  are  incessantly  disappearing ;  whereby  it 
that  they  can  neither  have  influx  nor  reflux,  nor  passage,  m 
remain  at  rest  without  the  influx,  the  reflux,  the  pa 
stasis]  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  fluid  that  scrips  as  their  re 
or  pabulum. 

And  next  I  desire  to  know  of  those  who  tell  us  that  the  spirits 
are  formed  in  the  heart,  being  compounded  of  the  vapouiv  or 
exhalations  of  the  blood  {excited  either  by  the  hc^it  of  the  ] 
or  the  concussion)  and  the  inspired  air,  whether  such  spirit 
not  to  be  accounted  much  colder  than  the  blood,  seeing 
both  the  elements  of  their  composition,  namely,  air  and  vap-ni, 
arc  much  colder?  For  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  in  niM<  i 
more  bearable  than  the  water  itself;  the  flame  of  a  ciusdle  i* 
leas  burning  than  the  red-hot  snuff,  and  burning  ch&rcmJ  Ikan 
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tucandeacetit  iron  or  brass.  M^ence  it  would  appear  that  spirits 
of  thill  nature  rather  receive  their  heat  from  the  blood,  than  that 
&e  blood  in  warmed  by  these  spirits ;  such  spirits  are  rather  to 
be  rcgnrded  as  fumei^  aud  escrementitious  eflluYia  proceeding 
L  fitim  the  btxly  in  the  manner  of  odours^  than  in  any  way  as 
Koitiind  artificers  of  the  tissues ;  a  conclusion  which  we  are  the 
^^Bpt«  dispoied  to  admit,  when  we  see  that  they  so  speedily  lose 
^^H(f  virtue  they  may  possess,  and  wliieh  they  had  derived  from 
^^^B  blood  tm  their  source, — they  are  at  best  of  a  very^  frail  and 
enneacent  nature.  Whence  also  it  becomes  probable  that  the 
expmtioii  of  the  lungs  is  a  means  by  which  these  vapours  being 
Ool  uff,  the  blood  is  fanned  and  puritied ;  whilst  inspiration  is 
m  tnemna  by  which  the  blood  in  its  passage  betM^een  the  two 
fctitiidis  of  the  heart  is  tempered  by  the  cold  of  the  ambient 
ttnUMpbere^  lest,  getting  heated,  and  blown  up  with  a  kind  of 
fameDlation,  like  milk  or  honey  set  over  the  tire,  it  should  so 
diiteiid  the  lungs  that  the  animal  got  suffocated;  somewhat  in 
tbe  Mune way,  perchance,  as  one  labouring  under  a  severe  asthma, 
which  Galen  himself  seems  to  refer  to  its  proper  cause  when 
be  teys  it  is  owing  to  an  obstruction  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
vii.,  the  vasa  venosa  et  arteriosa.  And  I  have  found  by  ex- 
pGrieDOe  that  patients*  aflFected  with  asthma  might  be  brought 
out  of  ftatcs  of  very  imminent  danger  by  having  cupping-glasses 
afUflMy  and  a  plentifid  and  sudden  affusion  of  cold  water  [upon 
the  chent]*  Thus  much — and  perhaps  it  is  more  than  was  ne- 
OMMuy — have  I  said  on  the  subject  of  spirits  in  this  place,  for 
I  fidi  it  projjer  to  define  them,  and  to  say  sometliing  of  their 
natturc  in  a  physiological  disquisition. 

I  ihall  only  further  add,  that  they  who  descant  on  the  caU- 
dmn  iiULatum  or  innate  heat,  as  an  instrument  of  nature  avail- 
able for  every  purpose,  and  who  si>eak  of  the  necessity  of  heat  as 
tbo  cberishcr  aud  retainer  in  life  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
who  at  the  same  time  admit  that  this  heat  cannot  exist  unless 
fSiOiiected  with  something,  and  because  they  find  no  substance  of 
anything  like  commensurate  mobility,  or  which  might  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  infiux  and  reflux  of  this  heat  (in  affections 
of  the  mind  especially),  tnkc  refuge  in  spirits  as  most  subtile 
sabslanccs,  possessed  of  the  most  penetrating  qualities,  and 
hi|:hejrt  mobility — ^these  persons  sec  nothing  less  than  the  won- 
dCTftii  aitd  almont  divine  character  of  the  natural  operations  aa 
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proceeding  from  the  instrumentality  of  this  common  agents  m^ 
the  calitlum  innatum ;   they  failher  regard  these  spirits  as  of  i 
sublime,  lucid^  ethereal^  celestial,  or  divine  nature,  and  the  bond 
of  the  soul ;  even  as  the  vulgar  and  unlettered,  when  they  dc 
nut  comprehend  the  causes  of  various  effects,  refer  them  to  thi 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity.     Whence  they  decla 
that  the  heat  perpetually  flowing  into  the  several  parts  is  in  virtue 
of  the  influx  of  spirits  through  the  channels  of  the  arteries ;  as' 
if  the  blood  could  neither  move  so  swiftly,  nor  penetrate  so  in- 
timately, nor  cherish  so  effectually.     And  such  faitli  do  thcj 
put  in  this  opinion,  such  lengths  are  they  carried  by  their  be 
lief,  that  they  deny  the  contents  of  the   arteries  to  be  blood  I 
And  then  they  proceed  with  trivial  reasonings  to  maintain  thri 
the  arterial  blood  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  that  the  arteries 
filled  with  such  aered  spiints,  and  not  with  blood ;  all  the  while 
in  opposition  to  ever}^thiiig  which  Galen  has  advanced  agait 
Erasistratus,  both  on   grounds  of  experiment  and  of  reasodJ 
But  that  arterial  blood  differs  in  nothing  essential  from  venous 
lilood  has  been  already  sufficiently  demonstrated  :  and  our  sens 
likewise  assure  us  that  the  blood  and  spirits  do  not  flow  in 
arteries  separately  and  disjoined,  but  as  one  body. 

We  have  occasion  to  observe  so  often  as  our  hands,  feet, 
ears  have  become  stiff  and  cold,  that  as  they  recover  again  bj 
the  warmth  that  flows  into  them,  they  acquire  their  natnr 
colour  and  heat  siraultaueously ;  that  the  veins  which  had  he-' 
come  small   and  shrunk,    swell  visibly  and  enlarge,  so  tha 
when  they  regain  their  heat  suddenly  they  become  painful; 
which  it  appears,  that  that  which  by  its  influx  brings  he^it  is  tin 
same  which  causes  repletion  and  colour;   now  this  can  be  nnJ  li 
nothing  but  blood. 

When  an  aiieiy  and  a  vein  are  dirided,  any  one  may  clear Ij 
see  that  the  part  of  the  vein  towards  the  heart  pours  out 
blood,  whilst  that  beyond  the  wound  gives  a  torrent ;  the 
\ided  artery,  on  the  contrary,  {m  in  my  experiment  on  the  i 
rotids,)  pours  out  a  flood  of  pure  blood  frt:im  the  orifice  next  th^ 
heart,  and  in  jets  as  if  it  were  forced  from  a  syringe,  whilst : 
the  further  orifice  of  the  dinded  artery  little  or  no  Idood  escii|i 
This  experiment  therefore  plainly  proves  in  wliat  direction  th^ 
current  sets  in  either  order  of  vessels — towards  the  heart  iji  i 
veins,   from   the  heart  in  the  artcrien;  it  nlj*0  shows  with  wl 
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telocily  the  currcut  moves,  not  gradually  and  by  drops,  but  even 
Willi  %'iolence.  And  lest  any  one^  by  way  of  subterfuge,  should 
tike  abeltcr  in  the  notion  of  invisible  spirits,  let  the  orifice  of 
tlic  dirided  vessel  be  plunged  under  water  or  oil,  when,  if  there 
be  aiij*  air  contained  in  it,  the  fact  w  ill  be  proclaimed  by  a  sue- 
oemoti  of  \i!*ible  bubbles.  Hornets,  wasps,  and  other  insects 
(rf  the  same  description  plunged  in  oil,  and  so  sutfocated^  emit 
liobble:!  nf  air  from  tbeu*  tail  whilst  they  are  dying ;  whence  it  is 
not  improbable  tliat  they  thus  respire  when  alive;  for  all  animals 
Hibmergcd  and  drowned,  when  they  finally  sink  to  the  bottom* 
snd  die,  emit  bubldes  of  air  from  the  mouth  and  lungs.  It  is 
ibo  demonstrated  by  the  same  experiment,  that  the  valves  of  the 
mEu  net  with  »uch  accuracy,  that  air  blown  into  them  does  not 
licnctratc ;  much  less  then  can  blood  make  its  way  through 
tbem: — ^it  is  certain,  I  say,  that  neither  sensibly  nor  insensibly, 
nor  gmdually  and  drop  by  drop,  can  any  blood  pass  from  the 
by  the  vcius. 
And  that  no  one  mayseek  shelter  in  asserting  that  the^e  things 
nrv  *o  ivhen  nature  is  disturbed  and  opposed,  but  not  when  she 
left  to  herself  and  at  liberty  to  act ;  that  the  same  things  do 
ui  come  to  pass  in  morbid  and  unusual  states  as  in  the  healthy 
id  ttotural  condition  ;  they  are  to  be  met  by  sajdng,  that  if  it 
so,  if  it  happened  that  so  much  blood  was  lost  from  the 
ther  orifice  of  a  divided  vein  because  natnre  was  disturbed, 
Ktill  that  the  incision  does  not  close  the  nearer  orifice,  from 
which  tuitliing  either  escapes  or  can  be  expressed,  whether  nature 
be  disturbed  or  not.  Others  iu*gue  in  the  same  way,  maintain- 
;  that,  although  the  blood  immediiitely  spurts  out  in  snch  pro- 
siou  with  every  beat,  when  an  artery  is  divided  near  the  heart, 
doea  not  therefore  follow  that  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
when  the  heart  and  artery  are  entire.  It  is  most  pro- 
Mc,  however^  that  every  stroke  impels  something ;  and  that 
wDidd  be  no  [uxlse  of  tlie  container,  without  an  impulse 
comruunicatcd  to  tlie  thing  contained^  seems  certain.  Yet 
that  they  may  seize  upon  a  farther  means  of  defence,  and 
the  necessity  <»f  admitting  tbe  circulation,  do  not  fear  to 
irm  that  the  arteries  in  the  hving  hcidy  and  in  the  uaturid 
are  already  so  full  of  blood,  that  they  are  incapable  of  re- 
ug  luiuther  drop  ;  and  so  al«o  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
ttut  It  IB  iudobitable  that,  whatever  the  degree  of  distension  and 
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the  extent  of  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  they  are  stOl 
in  a  condition  to  receive  an  additional  quantity  of  bloo<l  forced 
into  them;  and  that  this  is  far  more  than  is  usually  reckoned  in 
grains  or  drops,  seems  also  certain.  For  if  the  ventricles  become 
BO  excessively  distended  that  they  will  admit  no  more  blood,^ 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  (and  we  have  occasional  opportuuitic 
of  observing  the  fact  in  our  \4visection9j  and,  continuing  I 
and  resisting,  death  by  asphyxia  ensues. 

In  the  work  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Bloody  I  have 
•^ready  sufficiently  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  theJ 
blood  in  its  motion  was  attracted,  or  impelled,  or  moved  by  it«l 
own  inherent  nature.  I  have  there  also  spoken  at  length  of 
the  action  and  office,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
heart,  and  have  shown  what  these  truly  are,  and  how  the  heart 
contracts  during  the  diastole  of  the  arteries;  so  that  I  must  hoi 
those  who  take  points  for  dispute  from  among  them  as  either  not; 
understanding  the  subject,  or  as  unwilling  to  look  at  things  fo? 
themselves,  and  to  investigate  them  with  their  own  senses.* 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  no  other  kind  of  attraction  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  li\ing  body  save  that  of  the  nutrimentyl 
which  gradually  and  incessantly  passes  on  to  supply  the  wastol 
that  takes  place  in  the  tissues ;  in  the  same  way  nA  the  oil  riaea 
in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  to  be  consumed  by  the  flame.     Whence. 
I  conclude  that  the  primary  and  common  organ  of  all  sensible 
attraction  and  impulsion  is  of  the   nature  of  sinew  (nerms)i 
or  fibre,  or  muscle,  and  this  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  con- 
tractile, that  contracting  it  may  be  shortened,  and  so  either 
stretch  out,  di-aw  towards,  or  propel.      But  these  topics  will  be 
better  discussed  elsewhere^  when  we  speak  of  the  organs  of  ^ 
motion  in  the  animal  body* 

To  those  who  repudiate  the  circulation  because  they  neither 
see  the  efficient  nor  final  cause  of  it,  and  who  exclaim,  cui  bonol 
I  have  yet  to  reply,  having  hitherto  taken  no  note  of  the 
ground  of  objection  which  they  take  up.  And  first  I  own  I  am 
of  opinion  that  our  first  dutj^  is  to  inquire  whether  the  thing 
be  or  not,  before  asking  wherefore  it  is  ?  for  from  the  fiftctss 
and  circumstances  which  meet  us  in  the  circulation  aJ 
efitablishedj  the  ends  and  objects  of  its  institution  are  e^| 
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to  be  sought.  Meantime  I  would  only  ask,  how  many  thiuga 
we  admit  iti  physiology^  ptithology,  and  therapeutics^  the  causes 
of  which  arc  imknowB  to  us  ?  That  there  are  many,  no  one 
abto— the  causes  of  putrid  fevers,  of  revulsion8»  of  the  pur- 

[>n  of  cxcrementitioua  matters,  among  the  number. 
Whoever,  therefore,  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  circula- 
taoQ,  because,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  he  cannot  account  for  a 
fluriety  of  medical  problems,  nor  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
and  the  administration  of  medicines,  give  satisfactory  reasons 
for  the  phenomena  that  appear ;  or  who  will  not  see  that  the 
|irooept«  h^  has  received  from  his  teachers  are  false ;  or  who 
thinks  it  unseemly  to  give  up  accredited  opinions ;  or  who  re- 
it  as  in  some  sort  criminal  to  call  in  question  doctrines 
have  descended  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and 
airry  the  authority'  of  the  ancients ; — to  all  of  these  I  reply:  that 
the  facts  cognizable  by  the  senses  wait  upon  no  opinions,  and 
tliAt  the  works  of  nature  bow  to  no  antiquity;  for  indeed  there  is 
nothing  either  more  ancient  or  of  higher  autliority  than  nature. 
To  tliot^e  who  object  to  the  circulation  as  throMing  obstacles 
ID  the  way  of  their  explanations  of  the  phenomena  that  occur 
in  medical  caaes  (and  there  are  persons  who  will  not  be 
itent  to  take  up  with  a  new  system,  unless  it  explains 
jing,  as  in  astronomy),  and  who  oppose  it  with  their 
awn  erroneous  assumptions,  such  as  that,  if  it  be  true,  phle- 
[>tomy  cannot  cause  re\'ulsion,  seeing  that  the  blood  will  still 
Feontiuue  to  he  forced  into  the  afl'ected  part ;  that  the  passage  of 
cjtcrementitious  matters  and  foul  humours  through  the  heart, 
that  most  noble  and  principal  viscus,  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  that 
an  efflux  and  excretion,  occxiaionally  of  foul  and  corrupt  blood, 
takes  place  from  the  same  body,  from  diflferent  parts,  even 
the  same  part  and  at  the  same  time,  which,  were  the 
lood  agitated  by  a  continuous  current,  woidd  be  shaken  and 
effectually  mixed  in  passing  tlirough  the  heart,  and  many  points 
rf  the  like  kind  admitted  in  our  me^lical  schools,  which  arc 
en  to  Im?  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation, — 
to  fhcm  I  shall  not  answer  farther  here,  than  that  the  circu- 
fttii*  always  the  same  in  every  place,  and  at  every  time, 

liut  ^  igeiit  upon  miuiy  circumstances  :  the  more  rapid  or 

slower  motion  of  the  blood,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
kemit  ajt  the  propelling  organ,  the  quantity  and  quality  or  con- 
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stitiitioii  of  the  blood,  the  ri^dity  or  laiLity  of  the  tissues,  and 
the   like,     A    thicker   blood,   of  course,   moves   more   slowly 
through  narrower  channels  j  it  is  more  effectually  stramed  in 
its  passage   through  the  substance  of  the  liver  than  through 
that  of  the  lungs*      It  has  not  the  same  velocity  through  fle^h 
and  the  softer  parenchymatous  stnictnres  and  through  sinewy  j 
parts  of  greater  compactness  antl  consistency  :    for  the  thin- 
ner  and  purer    and   more    spii-ituous    part  permeates    more 
quickly,  the  thicker  more  earthy  and  indifferently  concocted 
portion  moves  more  slowly,   or   is  refused  admission.      TTie 
nutritive  portion,  or  ultimate  idimeut  of  the  tissues,  the  dew  or  i 
cambium,  is  of  a  more  penetrating  nature,  inasmuch  aa  it  him  I 
to  be  added  cver^^where,  and  to  everything  that  grows  and  h& 
nourished  in  its  length  and  thickness,  even  to  the  horns,  uaiis, 
hair  and  feathers ;  and  then  the  excrementitious  matters  have  | 
to  be  secreted  in  some  places,  where  they  accumidate,  and  cither 
prove  a  bm'then  or  are  concocted.     But  1  do  not  imagine  that  the 
excrementitioua  fluids  or  bad  humours  when  once  separated,  nor  | 
the  milk,  the  phlegm,  and  the  spermatic  fluid,  nor  the  ultimate 
nutritive  part,  the  dew  or  cambium,  necessarily  circulate  with 
the  blood :  that  which  nourishes  every  part  adheres  and  be-  j 
comes  agglutinated  to  it.      Upon  each  of  these  topics  and  va- 
rious others  besides,  to  be  discussed  antl  demonstrated  in  their  I 
several  places,  viz.,   in  the  physiology  and  other  parts  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences,  advantages  or  I 
disadvantages  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I  do  not  mean  to  i 
touch  here ;  it  were  fruitless  indeed  to  do  so  until  the  circu*  j 
lation  has  been  established  and  conceded  as  a  fact.     And  here  | 
the  example  of  astronomy  is  by  no  means  to  l>e   followed,   in 
which  from  mere  appearances  or  phenomena  that  which  is  in  I 
fact,  and  the  reason  wherefore  it  is  so,  are  investigated.    But  tui 
he  who  inquires  into  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  must   be   placed 
beyond  the  moon  if  he  would  ascertain  it  by  aetise,  and  not  by 
reason,  still,  in  reference  to  things  sensible,  tilings  that  come 
imder  the  cogniziuicc  of  the  senses,   no  more  certain  demon- 
stration or  means  of  gaining  faith  can  be  adduced  tliau  exami> 
nation  by  the  senses,  than  ocukr  inspection. 

There  is  one  remarkable  experiment  which  I  would  have  every  I 
one  try  who  is  anxious  for  trutli,  and  by  which  it  is  dearly  ;&howD 
that  the  arterial  pulse  is  owing  to  the  impulao  uf  the  blood.    Let  | 
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a  portioB  of  tlie  dried  intestine  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  or  any  other 

mi&tiil^  stich  as  we  see  hung  up  in  the  druggists'  sshops^  be  taken 

_iiod  filled  with  water,  and  then   secured  at  both  ends  like  a 

by  tapping  with  the  finger  at  one  extremitVj  you 

immediately  feel  a  pulse  and  vibration  in  any  other  part 

which  you  apply  the  fingers,  as  you  do   when  you  feel  the 

at  the  wrist.     In  this  way,  indeed,  and  alao  by  means 

diatended  rein,  you  may  accurately  either  in  the  dead  or 

Bring   body,   imitate    and    show    every   vfunet)^  of  the  pulse, 

whether  as  to  force,  frequency,  volume,  rhythm,  &c*     Just  as  in 

i  kmg  bladder  full  of  fluid,  or  in  an  oblong  drum,  eveiy  stroke 

bpon  one  end  is  immediately  felt   at  the  other;  so  also  in  a 

sy  of  the  belly  and  in  abscesses  under  the  skin,  we  are 

'tccujttomed  to  distingnish  between  collections  of  fluid  and  of 

air,   between    anasarca  and  t^^nnpanites   in   particular.       If  a 

nUip  or  push  given  on  one  side  is  clearly  felt  by  a  hand  placed 

the  other  side,  we  judge  the  case  to  be  t}Tapanites  [?] ;  not,  as 

<dy  jisserted,  because  we  hear  a  sound  like  that  of  a  drum,  and 

this  produced  by  flatus,  wldch  never  happens  [?]  ;  but  because, 

in  M  drum,  every  the  slightest  tap  passes  through  and  pro- 

Idccs  a  certain  \ibration  on  the  opposite  sidej  for  it  indicates 

that  there  is  a  serous  fuid  ichorous  substance  present,  of  such 

otmsistency  as  urine,  and  not  any  sluggish  or  viscid  matter 

m  imasarca,  which   when  struck  retains  the  impress  of  the 

blow  or  prc«J<nre,  and  does  not  transmit  the  impulse. 

Having  brought  forward  this  experiment  I  may  obsene,  that 
mo5*t  formidable  objection  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  rises 
lint  of  it,  which,  however,  has  neitlier  been  observed  nor  adduced 
F  by  any  one  who  has  written  against  me.  \Mien  we  sec  by  the 
ipcrimcnt  just  described*  that  the  systole  and  diastole  of  tlie 
pul^e  can  be  accurately  imitated  without  any  escape  of  fluid,  it 
obrion*  that  the  same  thing  may  take  place  in  the  arteries 
the  stroke  of  the  heart,  without  the  uecessit}?  for  a  circu- 
icm,  but  like  Euripuj*,  with  a  mere  motion  of  the  blood  alter- 
tely  backwards  aiid  forward*.  But  we  have  already  satis- 
Kitorily  replied  to  tliis  difllcult}';  and  now  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  thing  conld  not  be  so  in  the  arteries  of  a  linng  animal ; 
to  Ik  -  fl  of  tliis  it  is  enough  to  see  that  the  right  auricle 

is  in  iy  injecting  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  ^i-ith 

blood,  the  return   of   which    is  efl'ectnally  prevented  by  the 
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tricuspid  valves;  the  left  auricle  in  like  manner  filling  the  left 
ventricle,  the  return  of  the  blood  there  being  opposed  by  the 
mitral  Mdves ;  and  then  the  ventricles  in  their  turn  are  propel- 
ling the  blood  into  either  great  artery,  the  reflux  in  each  being 
prevented  by  the  sigmoid  valves  in  its  orifice.  Either,  conse- 
quently, the  blood  must  move  on  incessantly  throtigh  the 
lungs^  and  in  like  manner  within  the  arteries  of  the  body,  or  j 
stagnating  and  pent  up,  it  must  rupture  the  containing  vessels, 
or  choke  the  heart  by  over  distension,  aa  I  have  shown  it  to 
do  in  the  vivisection  of  a  snake,  described  in  my  book  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  To  resolve  this  doubt  I  shall  relate  two 
experiments  among  many  others,  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  I 
have  already  adduced,  and  which  show  with  singular  clearness 
that  the  blood  flows  incessantly  and  with  great  force  and  in 
ample  abundance  in  the  veins  towards  the  heart.  The  inter- 
nal Jugular  vein  of  a  live  fallow  deer  having  been  exposed, 
(many  of  the  nobility  and  his  most  serene  majesty  the  king,  my 
master,  being  present,)  was  di\^ded ;  but  a  few  drops  of  bhx)d 
were  observed  to  escape  from  the  lower  orifice  rising  np  from 
under  the  claricle  ;  whilst  from  the  superior  orifice  of  the  vein 
and  coming  down  from  the  head,  a  round  torrent  of  blood 
gushed  forth.  You  may  observe  the  same  feet  any  day  in 
practising  phlebotomy:  if  with  a  finger  you  compress  the  vein 
a  Httle  below  the  orifice,  the  flow  of  blood  is  immediately 
arrested ;  but  the  pressure  being  removed,  forthwith  the  flow 
returns  as  before. 

Prom  any  long  vein  of  the  forearm  get  rid  of  the  blood  as 
much  as  possible  by  holding  the  hand  aloft  and  pressing  the 
blood  towards  the  trunks  you  will  perceive  the  vein  collApaed 
and  leaving,  as  it  were,  in  a  furrow  of  the  skin ;  but  now  compren 
the  vein  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  and  you  will  immediately 
perceive  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  towards  the  hand,  to  enlarge 
and  to  become  distended  with  the  blood  that  is  coming  fr«>m  the 
hand.  How  comes  it  when  the  breath  is  held  and  the  lungs 
thereby  compressed,  a  large  quantity  of  air  having  been  taken  in, 
that  the  vessels  of  the  chest  are  at  the  same  time  obstructed,  the 
blood  driven  into  the  face,  and  the  eyes  rendered  red  and  suf- 
fused? Why  is  it,  as  Aristotle  asks  in  his  problems,  that  all  the 
actions  are  more  energetically  performed  wheu  the  breath  is  I 
held  than  when  it  is  given?     In  like  manner,  when  the  frontal 
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ami  fingual  Teins  are  incised^  the  blood  ia  made  to  flow  more 
freely  by  compreasing  the  neck  and  holding  the  breath.  I 
hxtFt  Mrveml  times  opened  the  breast  and  pericardium  of  a  man 
witliin  two  hours  after  his  execution  by  hanging,  and  before 
the  colour  had  totally  left  the  face,  and  in  presence  of  many 
vitnesaes^  have  demonstrated  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs  distended  with  blood ;  the  aiuricle  in  particular  of  the 
me  of  a  large  man's  fist^  and  so  full  of  blood  that  it  looked  as 
if  it  would  burst*  This  great  distension,  however^  had  disap- 
peared next  day,  the  body  having  stiffened  and  become  coldj 
and  the  blood  having  made  its  escape  through  various  channeb. 
Iliese  and  other  similar  facts,  therefore,  make  it  sufficiently 
eertadn  that  the  blood  flows  through  the  whole  of  the  veins  of 
the  bo«ly  towards  the  base  of  the  hearty  and  that  unless  there 
WW  n  further  passage  afforded  it^  it  would  be  pent  up  in  these 
duuiziclfl^  or  would  oppress  and  overwhelm  the  heart;  as  on  the 
other  handf  did  it  not  flow  outwards  by  the  arteries,  but  was 
found  regurgitating,  it  would  soon  be  seen  how  much  it  would 
oppress. 

I  add  another  observation,  A  noble  knight,  Sir  Robert  Darcy, 
an  ancestor  of  that  celebrated  physician  and  most  learned  man, 
my  very  dear  friend  Dr,  Argent,  when  he  had  reached  to  about 
tlie  middle  period  of  life,  made  frequent  complaint  of  a  certain 
dislremng  pain  in  the  chest,  especially  iu  the  night  season; 
io  that  dreading  at  one  time  syncope,  at  another  suffocation  iu 
ka  he  led  an  unquiet  and  anxious  life,  He  tried  many 
in  vain,  having  had  the  advice  of  almost  every  medical 
man.  The  disease  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  he  by  and  by 
beoBoe  cachectic  and  dropsical,  and  finally,  grievously  distressed^ 
be  died  iu  one  of  his  paroxysms.  In  the  body  of  this  gentle- 
tojuij  at  the  inspection  of  which  there  were  present  Dr,  Argent, 
then  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Dr,  Gorge, 
a  distinguished  theologian  and  preacher,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  parish,  we  found  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
ruptured,  having  a  rent  in  it  of  size  sufficient  to  admit  any  of 
my  fingers,  although  the  wall  itself  appeared  sufficiently  thick 
md  ftrong;  this  laceration  had  apparently  been  caused  by  an 
impeditDont  to  the  paasage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  arteries. 

I  waa  acquainted  with  another  strong  man,  who  hanng  re- 
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caived  an  injury  and  affront  from  one  more  powerful  than  him- 
self, and  tipon  whom  he  could  not  have  his  revenge,  was  so 
overcome  with  hatred  and  spite  and  passion,  which  he  yet  com- 
municated to  no  one,  that  at  last  he  fell  into  a  strange  dis- 
temper, suffering  frora  extreme  oppression  and  pain  of  the  heart 
and  breajBt,  and  the  prescriptions  of  none  of  the  very  best  phy- 
sicians proving  of  any  avail,  he  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
into  a  scorbutic  and  cachectic  state,  became  tabid  and  died. 
This  patient  only  received  some  little  relief  when  the  whole  of  \ 
his  chest  was  pummelled  or  kneaded  by  a  strong  man,  as  a  baker 
kneads  dough.  Ilis  friends  thought  him  poisoned  by  9omc 
maleficent  influence,  or  possessed  with  an  cvU  spirit*  His  jugular 
arteries,  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  thumb,  looked  like  the  nort»a 
itself,  or  they  were  as  large  as  the  descending  aorta;  they 
had  pulsated  violently,  and  appeared  like  two  long  aneurisniJi. 
These  symptoms  had  led  to  trying  the  effects  of  arteriotomy  in 
the  temples^  but  with  no  relief  In  the  dead  body  I  found  the 
heart  and  aorta  so  much  gorged  and  distended  with  blood,  that 
the  canities  of  the  ventricles  equalled  those  of  a  bullock's  hefirt 
in  size.  Such  is  the  tbrce  of  the  blood  pent  up,  and  such  arc 
the  effects  of  its  impulse. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  although  tliere  may  be  im- 
pulse  without  any  exit,  as  illustrated  in  the  experiment  lately 
spoken  of,  still  that  this  could  not  take  place  in  the  vesi»eLi  of  ] 
linng  creatures  without  most  serious  dangers  and  impediments. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  the  blood  in  its  course  duai 
not  everywhere  pass  with  the  same  celerityj  neither  with  the  \ 
same  force  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  but  that  it  varies  greatly 
according  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  habit  of  body,  and  other  i 
contingent  circumstances,  external  as  well  as  internal,  natural  \ 
or   non-natural.     For  it    does   not   coiurse  thnuigh  intricate 
and  obstructed    passages    vrith    the    same  readiness    that    it  j 
does  through   straight,   unimpeded,    and    perviouji    ch&uneU.  j 
Neither  docs  it  ran  through  close,  hard,  and  crowded   partj, 
with  the  same  velocity  as  through  spongy,  soft,  and  permealile  ^ 
tissues.     Neither  does  it  flow  and  penetrate  with  such  swift-  j 
ness  when  the  impulse   [of  the  heart]   is  slow  and  weak,  i 
when  this  is  forcible  and  frequent,   in  which  case  the  blood  ij|| 
driven  onwards  mth  vigotir  and  in  large  quantity.     Nor  ia  tbej 
same  blood,  when  it  has  Tjecome  more  consistent  or  eartfayt  m  I 
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penetrative  as  Trten  it  is  more  serous  and  attenuated  or  liquid. 
And  then  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  think  that  the  blood  in 
ila  circuit  passes  more  slowly  tlirongh  the  kidneys  than  through 
the  snb^tajice  of  the  heart  j  more  swiftly  through  the  liver  than 
through  the  kidneys;  through  the  spleen  more  quickly  than 
tlirotigh  the  lungs^  and  through  the  lungs  more  speedily  than 
tkrottgh  any  of  the  other  viscera  or  the  muscles,  in  proportion 
ahrmjs  to  the  denseness  or  sponginess  of  the  tissue  of  each. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  influence 
of  agC|  sex,  temperament^  and  habit  of  body,  whether  this  be 
baid  or  soft;  of  that  of  the  ambient  cold  which  condenses  bo- 
dieiy  aad  makes  the  veins  in  the  extremities  to  shrink  and  al- 
most to  disappear,  and  deprives  the  surface  both  of  colour  and 
beat;  and  also  of  that  of  meat  and  drink  which  render  the 
Mood  more  watery,  by  supplying  fresh  nutritive  matter.  From 
thftyrixifi)  therefore,  the  blood  flows  more  freely  in  phlebotomy 
when  the  body  is  warm  than  when  it  is  cold.  We  also  obsen^e  the 
rignul  influence  of  the  aflections  of  the  mind  w  hen  a  timid  person 
ia  bled  and  happens  to  faint :  immediately  the  flow  of  blood  is  ar- 
fMted,  a  deadly  pallor  overspreads  the  surface,  the  limbs  stiflfen, 
tbe  «r»  sing,  the  eyes  are  dazzled  or  blinded,  and,  as  it  were, 
eoftmlsod.  But  here  I  come  upon  a  field  where  I  might  roam 
freely  and  give  myself  up  to  speculation.  And,  indeed,  such  a 
flood  of  light  and  truth  breaks  in  upon  me  here ;  occasion  offers 
of  explaining  so  many  problems,  of  resolving  so  many  doubts, 
of  diaoorering  the  causes  of  so  many  slighter  and  more  serious 
itiiriitui,  and  of  suggesting  remedies  for  their  cure,  that  the  sub- 
je<^  seems  almost  to  demand  a  separate  treatise.  And  it  will  be 
my  bnaioeaa  in  my  'Medical  Observations,^  to  lay  before  my 
readiCT  matter  upon  all  these  topics  which  shaU  be  worthy  of  the 
gfBfieat  eonaaderation* 

And  what  indeed  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the 
fact  that  in  almost  every  affection,  appetite,  hope,  or  fear,  our 
body  suffers,  the  countenance  changes,  and  the  blood  appears 
to  ooarte  hitlier  and  thither.  In  anger  the  eyes  are  fiery  and 
the  p>Q|itla  contracted;  in  modesty  the  cheeks  are  suffused  with 
blushes;  in  fear,  and  under  a  sense  of  infamy  and  of  shame, 
tbo  faoe  ia  pale,  but  the  ears  bum  as  if  for  the  evil  they  heard 
or  were  to  hearj  in  lust  how  quickly  is  the  member  distended 
with  blood  and  erected !    But,  above  aU,  and  this  is  of  the 
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highest  interest  to  the  medical  practitioner, — how  speedily 
pain  relieved  or  removed  hy  the  detrnctioii  of  blood,  the  appItJ 
cation  of  cnpping-glasseSj   or  the  compression  of  the   artcr 
which  leads  to  a  part?     It  sometimes  vanishes  ns  if  by  magicJ 
But  these  are  topics  that  I  must  refer  to  my  'Medical  Obscrva 
tionsj'  where  tliey  will  be  found  exposed  at  length  and  exphiined 

Some  weak  and  inexperienced  persons  vainly  seek  by  dia 
lectics  and  far- fetched  arguments,  either  to  upset  or  establi»1| 
things  that  arc  only  to  be  founded  on  anatomical  demonatrationJ 
and  believed  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.    He  who  truly  dc 
sires  to  be  informed  of  the  question  in  hand,  and  whether  tbd 
facts  alleged  be  .sensible,  visible,  or  not,  must  be  held  bound 
either  to  look  for  himself,  or  to  take  on  trust  the  eonelusiot] 
to  which  they  have  come  who  have  looked;  and  indeed  the 
is  no  higher  method  of  attaining  to  assurance  imd  certainty] 
Who  would  pretend  to  persuade  those  who  had  never  tast 
wine  that  it  was  a  drink  much  pleasauter  to  the  palate  ths 
water?    By  what  reasoning  should  we  give  the  blind  from  birti 
to  know  that  the  sun  was  luminous,  and  far  surpassed  the 
in  brightness?     And  so  it  is  with  the  circulation  of  the  blc 
which  the  world  has  now  had  before  it  for  so  many  years,  illiis 
trated  by  proofs  cognizable  by  the  senses^  and  confirmed 
various  experiments.     No  one  has  yet  been  found  t(»   '' 
the  sensible  facts,  the  motion,  efflux  and  aflliLX  of  the  h\. 
like  observations  based  on  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  to  opp 
the  experiments  adduced,  by  other  experiments  of  the  samd 
character;  nay,  no  one  has  yet  attemj)ted  an  opposition  on 
ground  of  ocular  testimony. 

Tliere  have  not  been  wanting  many  who,  inexp< 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  making  no  appeal  to  the  m- 
opposition,  have,  on  the  contrary,  met  it  with  empty  assertiov 
and  mere  suppositions,  with  aj^scrtions  derived  from  the  lesaona  i 
teachers  and  captious  cavillings;  many,  too,  have  vainly  9on§ 
refuge  in  words,  and  these  not  always  very  nicdy  chosen,  bi] 
reproachful  and  contumehous;  which,  however  V 
effect  than  to  expose  their  uttercr's  vanity  and  n 
breeding  and  lack  of  the  arguments  that  are  to  be  Moaght  in  ll 
conclusions  of  the  senses,  and  false  sophistical  rcu 
seem  utterly  opposed  to  sense.  Even  ii»  the  ^^ 
Sicilian  sea,  exdtcd  by  the  blast,  dash  against  the  rocks  arouiii 
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Chiiybdis,  and  then  hiss  and  foam^  and  are  tossed  hither  and 
tkiUier;  wo  dci  they  who  reason  agaiiust  the  evidence  of  their 

Were  nothing  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  senses  without 
d  from  reason,  or  occasionally  even  contrary  to 
.^ . ,  received  conclusions  of  reason^  there  would  now  be 
so  {iroblem  left  for  discussion.  Had  we  not  our  most  perfect 
iMtnuioes  by  the  senses^  and  were  not  their  perceptions  con- 
feiiied  by  reascming,  in  the  same  way  as  geometricians  proceed 
with  their  figures^  wc  should  admit  no  science  of  any  kind;  for 
it  is  tht*  business  of  geometry,  from  things  sensible,  to  make 
mtioual  demonstration  of  things  that  are  not  sensible;  to  ren- 
der credible  or  certain  things  abstruse  and  beyond  sense  from 
UitngH  marc  manifest  and  better  knoiim.  Aristotle  counsels 
Qg  better  when^  in  treating  of  the  generation  of  bees,  he  says:' 
**FUth  is  to  be  given  to  reason,  if  the  matters  demonstrated 
with  those  that  are  perceived  by  the  senses;  when  the 
have  been  thoroughly  scrutiniacd^  tlien  are  the  senses 
to  be  trusted  rather  than  the  reason/*  Whence  it  is  our  duty 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  to  receive  or  reject  everything  only 
wlUsr  llic  mo«t  carefid  examination;  but  to  examine,  to  test 
whether  anything  >iave  been  well  or  ill  advanced,  to  ascertain 
whether  some  falsehood  does  not  lurk  under  a  proposition,  it 
is  imperative  on  us  to  bring  it  to  the  proof  of  sense,  and  to 
lulmil  or  reject  it  on  the  decision  of  sense.  \\Tience  Plato  in 
h)  -,  nayn,  that  the  explanation  of  those  things  is  not 

dil, ^I  which  we  can  have  experience;  wldlst  they  are  not 

of  apt  acientiiic  apprehension  who  have  no  experience. 

Utiw  difficult  is  it  to  teach  those  who  have  no  experience,  the 
thiiigti  of  which  they  have  not  any  knowledge  by  their  senses! 
And  how  useless  and  intractable,  and  unimpregnable  to  true 
•cience  are  nuch  auditors!  They  show  the  judgment  of  the 
btiod  in  regard  to  colours,  of  the  deaf  in  reference  to  concords* 
Who  ever  pretended  to  teach  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or 
from  a  diagram  to  demonstrate  the  measurements  of  the  angles 
and  the  pniportions  of  the  sides  of  a  triaiigle  to  a  blind  man, 
or  to  one  who  had  never  seen  the  sea  nor  a  diagratn?  He 
who  iJi  not  csonTemant  with  anatomy,  inasmuch  aa  he  forms  no 
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conception  of  the  subject  from  tlie  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  is  vir- 
tually blind  to  all  that  concerns  anatomy,  and  unfit  to  appreciate 
what  18  founded  thereon ;  lie  knows  nothing  of  that  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  anatomistj  nor  of  the  principles 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tilings  which  guide  him  in  his 
reasonings;  facts  and  inferences  as  well  as  their  sources  are 
aUke  unknown  to  such  a  one.  But  no  kind  of  science  can  pos- 
sibly flow,  save  from  some  pre-existing  knowledge  of  more  ob- 
vious things ;  and  this  is  one  main  reason  why  our  science  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  celestial  bodies,  is  so  uncertain  and  con- 
jectural, I  would  ask  of  those  who  profess  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  all  things,  why  the  two  eyes  keep  comstniitly 
moving  together,  up  or  down,  to  this  side  or  to  that,  and  not 
independently,  one  looking  this  way  another  thatj  why  tlie  two 
auricles  of  the  heart  contract  simultaneously,  and  the  like? 
Are  fevers,  pestilence,  and  the  wonderful  properties  of  various 
medicines  to  be  denied  because  their  causes  are  unknown?  Who 
can  tell  us  why  the  foetus  in  utero,  breathing  no  air  up  to  the 
tenth  month  of  its  existence,  is  yet  not  suffocated?  born  in 
the  course  of  the  seventh  or  ei^^hth  month,  and  ha^di 
breathed,  it  is  nevertheless  speedily  suffocated  if  its  re^;  i 

be  inteiTupted,  Why  can  the  foQtus  still  contained  within  tbe 
uterus,  or  enveloped  in  the  membranes,  live  -without  respira- 
tion; whilst  once  exposed  to  the  air,  imless  it  breathes  it  in- 
evitably dies?* 

Observing  that  many  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  circulatioa, 
and  others  oppose  itj  because,  as  I  conceive,  they  have  not 
rightly  understood  me,  I  shall  here  recapitulate  briefly  what  1 
have  said  in  my  work  on  the  Motion  of  the  Fleart  and  Blood, 
The  blood  contained  in  the  veins,  in  its  magazine,  and  where 
it  is  collected  in  largest  quantity,  viz,,  in  the  vena  cava,  cloie 
to  the  base  of  the  heart  and  right  auricle,  '  Hv  increasmg 
in  temperature  by  its  internal  heat,  and  tu  -.^4  attenuated, 

swells  and  rises  like  bodies  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  whereby 
the  auricle  being  dilated,  and  then  contracting,  in  rirtue  of  it* 
pnlaative  power,  forthwith  delivers  its  charge  into  the  right 
ventricle;  which  being  filled,  and  the  systole  eiastdng,  the 
charge,   hindered    from    retimiing   into   the    auricle   by   tbe 
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tncuspid  valves,  Li  forced  into  tke  pulmonaiy  artery,  wliich 
ffeands  open  to  receive  it,  and  is  immediately  diatended  with  it. 
Once  iu  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  canuot  return,  by 
leftton  of  the  sigmoid  valves  |  and  then  the  lungs,  alternately 
espuuled  and  contracted  during  inspiration  and  expiration, 
■ffoid  it  passage  by  the  proper  vessels  into  the  pulmonary  veins; 
from  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  auricle,  acting  equally  and 
fynchronously  with  the  right  auricle,  delivers  the  blood  into  the 
left  ventricle ;  which  acting  harmoniously  with  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  all  regress  being  prevented  by  the  mitral  valves,  the 
blood  b  projected  into  the  aorta,  and  consequently  impelled  into 
all  tlie  arteries  of  the  body.  The  arteries,  filled  by  this  sudden 
push,  as  they  cannot  discharge  themselves  »o  speedily,  are  dis- 
tended ;  they  receive  a  shock,  or  undergo  their  diastole.  But 
as  thia  process  goes  on  incessantly,  I  infer  that  the  arteries  both 
of  the  longs  and  of  the  body  at  large,  under  the  influence  of 

cb  a  multitude  of  strokes  of  the  heart  and  injections  of 
bloody  would  finally  become  so  over-gorged  and  distended,  that 
cdtbcT  any  further  injection  must  cease,  or  the  vessels  would 
banl,  or  the  whole  blood  in  the  body  woidd  accumulate  within 
fhem^  were  there  not  an  exit  provided  for  it* 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  ventricles  of  the 
ded  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  auricles,  did  they 
en  themselves  by  the  channels  of  the  arteries,  they 
wotdd  by  and  by  become  over-gorged,  and  be  fixed  and  made 
iaaipable  of  all  motion-  Now  this,  my  conclusion,  is  true  and 
lusceasaiy,  if  my  premises  be  true ;  but  that  these  are  either 
true  or  fake,  our  senses  must  inform  us,  not  our  reason — 
octUar  inspection^  not  any  process  of  the  mind. 

I  maintain  furtlier,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  always  and 
everywhere  flows  from  less  to  greater  branches,  and  from  every 
piyt  towards  the  heart  j  whence  I  gather  that  the  whole  cluu-ge 
wbieh  the  arteries  receive,  and  which  is  incessantly  tlirown  into 
them,  is  dcUvered  to  the  veins,  and  flows  back  by  them  to  the 
•oarce  whence  it  came.  In  this  way,  indeed,  is  tlie  circidation 
of  the  blooil  established  :  by  an  ctHux  and  reflux  from  and  to 
the  heart ;  the  fluid  being  forcibly  projected  into  the  arterial 
^rsttiD^  f r  '  ■  iibf^orbed  and  imbibed  from  every  part  by  the 
vtilBiy  it  P- :.  1  Jirough  these  in  a  continuous  stream.  That  all 
tUs  is  m,  sense  asi^urcs  us ;  and  necessary  inference  from  the 
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perceptions  of  sense  takes  away  all  occasion  for  doubt*  Lasttyy] 
this  is  what  I  have  striven,  by  my  observations  and  experiments, 
to  ill ijuit rate  and  make  known ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  from 
causes  and  probable  principles  to  demonstrate  my  propositions^ 
but,  as  of  higher  authority,  to  establish  them  by  appeals  to  dense 
and  experiment,  after  the  manner  of  anatomists. 

And  here  I  woidd  refer  to  the  amount  of  force,  even  of  vio-  | 
lence,  which  sight  and  touch  make  us  aware  of  in  the  heart 
and  greater  arteries;  and  to  the  systole  and  diastole  constitut- 
ing the  pulse  in  the  large  warm-blooded  animala,  which  I  do 
not  say  is  equal  in  all  tlie  vessels  containing  blood,   nor  in  all 
animals  that  ha^e  blood;  but  which  is  of  such  a  nature  andamoujit ; 
in  all,  that  a  flow  and  rapid  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
smaller  arteries,  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  the  branches  i 
of  the  veins,  must  of  necessity  take  place ;  and  therefore  there 
is  a  circulation. 

For  neithrr  rlo  the  most  minute  arteries,  nor  the  veins,  ]jul-  j 
sate ;  but  the  larger  ai'terics  and  those  near  the  heart  pnlsate, 
because  they  do  not  transmit  the  blood  so  quickly  a«  theyj 
receive  it.^  Haring  exposed  an  artery,  and  di%ided  it  so  that] 
the  blood  shall  flow  out  as  fast  and  freely  as  it  is  received,  you 
will  scarcely  perceive  any  pulse  in  that  vessel;  and  for  the! 
simple  reason,  that  an  open  passage  being  aflbrdcd,  the  bkxidj 
escapes,  merely  passing  through  the  vessel,  not  distending  it.j 
In  fishes,  serpents,  and  the  colder  animals,  the  heart  beata  »aj 
slowly  and  feebly,  that  a  pulse  can  scarcely  be  perceived  in  thol 
arteries;  the  blood  in  them  is  transmitted  graduidly.  WTienccJ 
in  them,  as  also  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the  arteries  in  Rum^l 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  coats  of  the  ai^t erics  audi 
veins,  because  the  arteries  have  to  sustain  no  shock  from  the] 
impidse  of  the  blood. 

An  artery  denuded  and  dirided  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  I 
sustains  no  shock,  and  therefore  does  not  pulsate ;  wht'uc^e  itj 
cleaily  appears  that  the  arteries  have  no  inherent  puL 
power,  and  that  neither  do  they  derive  any  Cruiii  the  heart ;  liu 
that  they  mnlergo  tlieir  diastole  solely  from  the  impulse  of  thol 
blood ;  for  in  the  Ml  stream,  flowing  to  a  distance,  you  mxy  i 
the  s}^tole  and  diastole^  all  the  motions  of  the  heart — their  order  J 
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rbytlim^  Sfc,,^  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  and  even  perceive 
by  the  touch.  Precisely  as  in  the  water  tliat  i^  forced  aloft, 
through  a  leaden  pipe,  by  working  the  piston  of  a  forcing- 
ptimp^  each  stroke  of  which,  though  the  jet  be  many  feet  dis- 
it,  is  nevertheless  distinctly  perceptible, — the  beginning, 
increasing  strength,  and  end  of  the  impulse,  as  well  as  its 
nountj  and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  'vrith  whicli  it  is 
^given,  being  indicated,  the  same  precisely  is  the  case  from 
llie  orifice  of  a  divided  artery ;  whence,  as  in  the  instance  of 
*  tig  engine  quoted,  you  will  perceive  that  the  efflux  is 

I. :.  ,iupted,  although  the  jet  is  alternately  greater  and  less. 

In  the  arteries,  therefore,  besides  the  concussion  or  impulse  of 
1 1,  the  pulse  or  beat  of  the  artei*}'^  wliieli  is  not  equally 

^4,- .vd  in  all,  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  and  motion  of  the 

blood,  which  returns  in  an  unbroken  stream  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  commenced — the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

All  these  points  you  may  satisfy  yourself  upon,  by  exposing 
one  of  the  longer  arteries,  and  having  taken  it  between  your 
iuger  and  thumb,  dividing  it  on  the  side  remote  from  the 
By  the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  your  fingers,  you  can 
the  vessel  pulsating  less  or  more,  or  losing  the  pulse  en- 
ely,  and  recovering  it  at  wiU.  And  as  these  things  proceed 
^thns  when  the  chest  is  uninjiu'ed,  so  also  do  they  go  on  for  a 
)i)ti>rt  time  when  the  thorax  is  laid  open,  and  the  lungs  having 
col  lapsed,  all  the  respiraton^  motions  ha%e  ceased  ;  here,  never- 
theless, fur  a  Httle  while  you  may  perceive  the  left  auricle  con- 
hra^rting  and  emptnng  itself,  and  becoming  whiter ;  but  by  and 
J  fTig  weaker  and  weaker,  it  begins  to  intermit,  as  does 

\entricle  also,  and  then  it  cesises  to  beat  altogether, 
id  becomes  quiescent.     Along  with  this,  and  in  the  same 
siUFe,   does   the  stream  of  blood  from  the  dirided  artery 
less  and  less,  the  pulse  of  the  vessel  weaker  and  weaker, 
til  at  last,  the  supply  of  blood  and  the  impulse  of  the  left 
tricle  fmling,  nothing  escapes  from  it.      You  may  perform 
le  iune  experiment,  tying  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  so  taking 
ftwuy  lhf>  pnUe  of  the  left  amele,  or  relaxing  the  Hgatiu^,  and 
itoring  it   at   pleju^urc*     In   this  experiment^   too,  you  ^ill 
»bsarrc  what  happens  in  Tnoriliund  animals,  vh.,  Huit  tht'  left 
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ventricle  first  ceases  from  pulsation  and  motion,  then  the  U 
auricle,  next  the  right  ventricle,  finally  the  right  auricle ;  &o 
that  where  the  vital  force  and  pulse  first  begin^  there  do  they 
also  last  fail. 

All  of  these  particulars  having  been  recognized  by  tbe  sexLseSi 
it  is  manifest  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  not! 
through  the  septum   [in  its  course  from  the  right  to  the  left  j 
side  of  the  heart],  and  only  through  them  when  they  are  moved 
in  the  act  of  respiration,  not  when  they  are  collapsed  and  qui- 
escent ;  whence  we  see  the  probable  reason  wherefore  nature 
has  instituted  the  foramen  ovole  in  the  foetus,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  blood  by  the  way  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  leflj 
auricle  and  ventricle,  which  foramen  she  closes  when  the  new- 
born creature  begins  to  breathe  freely.    We  can  also  now  un- 
derstand why,  when  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  become  congested  I 
and  oppressed,  and  in  those  who  are  affected  with  serious  dis- 
eases, it  should  be  so  dangerous  and  fatal  a  symptom  when  the  | 
respirator}^  organs  become  implicated. 

We  perceive  further,  why  the  blood  is  so  florid  in  the  lnng«, 
which  isj  because  it  is  thinner,  as  haring  there  to  undei^ 
filtration, 

StDl  ftirther ;  from  the  summary  which  precedes,  and  by 
way  of  satisfring  those  who  are  importunate  in  regard  to  the  , 
causes  of  the  circulation,  and  incline  to  regard  the  power  of  the  I 
heart  as  competent  to  everything — as  that  it  is  not  only  thoj 
seat  and  source  of  the  pulse  wluch  propels  the  blood,  but  also, ' 
as  Aristotle  thinlcs,  of  the  power  which  attracts  and  produces 
it ;  moreover,  that  the  spirits  are  engendcrcH  by  the  heart,  and  j 
the  influxive  rital  heat,  in  %irtue  of  the  innate  heat  of  the  lieart,  j 
as  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  soul,  or  common  bond  and  I 
prime  organ  in  the  performance  of  evcrj-  act  of  vitidity ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  motion,  perfection,  heat,  and  every  properly 
besides  of  the  blood  and  spirits  are  derived  from  the  heart,  Si 
their  fountain  or  original,  (a  doctrine  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who 
maintained  all  these  qualities  to  inhere  in  the  blood,  as  heat  ^^ 
inheres  in  boiling  water  or  pottage,)  and  that  the  heart  is  the^| 
primary  cause  of  pulsation  and  life ;  to  those  persons,  did  I  ^" 
speak  openly,  1  should  say  that  1  do  not  agree  vdih  the  common 
opinion;  there  are  numerous  particulars  to  be  noted  in  the! 
production  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  incline  me  this  way, 
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Vat  which  it  doe«  not  seem  expedient  to  enter  npon  here, 
B»  '  '  .iig^  perhaps,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  lay  before  the 
Wm  nig»  that  are  more  wonderful  than  these,  and  that  are 

olciilated  to  throw  still  greater  light  upon  nutnral  philosophy. 

Mn&time  I  shall  only  say,  and^  without  pretending  to  de* 
ate  it,  propound — with  the  good  leave  of  our  learned 
ii»ea,  and  with  all  respect  for  antiquity — that  the  heart,  with 
the  Teins  and  arteries  and  the  blood  they  contain,  is  to  he  re- 
gaided  as  the  beginning  and  author,  the  fountain  and  original 
of  all  things  in  the  body,  the  primary  cause  of  life ;  and  this 
to  the  aame  acceptation  as  the  brain  with  its  nerves,  organs  of 
iense  and  spiual  marrow  inclusive,  is  spoken  of  as  the  one  and 
genoml  organ  of  sensation.  But  if  by  the  word  heart  the  mere 
body  of  the  hejirt,  made  \xp  of  its  auricles  and  ventricles,  be 
QOdcrstood,  then  I  do  not  believe  that  the  heart  is  the  fashioner 
of  the  blood;  neither  do  I  imagine  that  the  blood  has  powers, 
properties,  motion,  or  heat,  as  the  gift  of  the  heait ;  lastly,  nei- 
dbes  do  I  admit  that  the  cause  of  the  systole  and  contraction  is 
tbc  mne  as  that  of  the  diastole  or  dilatation,  whether  in  the 
ttteries,  auricles,  or  ventricles ;  for  I  hold  that  that  part  of  the 
jfoim  which  is  designated  the  diastole  depends  on  another  cause 
different  from  the  systole,  and  that  it  must  always  and  every- 
whare  preccd*  stole ;  I  hold  that  the  innate  heat  is  the 

fifft  otuse  of  n  m^  and  that  the  primary  dilatation  is  in 

the  hlood  itself,  after  the  manner  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, gr:!  '  ^'  nnated  and  swelling,  and  that  in  the  blood 
is  thia  fin;  I  ished;  I  assent  to  Aristotle's  example  of 
gntel  ar  mflk  upon  the  fire,  to  this  extent,  that  the  rising  and 
filling  of  the  blood  does  not  depend  upon  vapours  or  exhala- 
tions, or  spirits,  or  anything  rising  in  a  vaporous  or  aereal  shape, 
Wnr  upon  any  external  agency,  but  upon  an  internal  principle 
VDder  the  control  of  nature. 

Nor  ia  the  heart,  as  some  imagine,  anj^hing  like  a  chaufi*er 
or  fire,  or  heated  kettle,  and  so  the  source  of  the  heat  of 
the  blood ;  the  lilood,  instead  of  receiving,  rather  gives  heat  to 
the  heart,  as  it  does  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  j  for  the 
blood  is  the  hottest  element  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  on  this  ac* 
oottnt  that  the  heart  is  furnished  with  coronary  arteries  and 
Teini  i  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  other  parts  have  vessels, 
▼ifttg  to  secure  the  access  of  warmth  for  their  due  conservation 
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and  fitiraulation ;  so  that  the  warmer  any  part  is,  the  greaterl 
is  its   supply  of  blood,   or  othervrise  ,*  where  the  blood  is  in 
largest  cjuaiitity,  there  also  is  the  heat  highest.     For  this  reason 
is  the  heart,  remarkable  through  its  ca\ities,  to  be  riewed  as  the  j 
elaboratory,  fountain,  and  perennial  focus  of  heat,  and  as  compa- 
rable to  a  hot  kettle,  not  because  of  its  proper  substance,  but] 
because  of  its  contained  blood ;  for  the  same  reason,  becaasc] 
they  have  numerous  veins  or  vessels  containing  blood,  are  thai 
liver,  spleen,  lungs,  &c.,  reputed  hot  parts.     And  in  this  way] 
do  I  riew  the  native  or  innate  heat  as  the  common  iBstnimcntl 
of  every  function,  the  prime  cause  of  the  pulse  among  the  re«t,j 
This,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  state  absolutely,  but  only  pro- 
pose it  by  way  of  thesis.     Whatever  may  be  objected  to  it  byj 
good  and  learned  men,  without  abusive  or  contemptuous  lan-I 
guage,  I  shall  be  ready  to  listen  to — I  shall  even  be  tnoi^t] 
grateful  to  any  one  who  will  take  up  and  discuss  the  subject. 

These  then,  are,  as  it  were,  the  very  elements  and  indicn- 1 
tions  of  the  passage  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  \4z.,  from  the 
right  auricle  into  t!ic  right  ventricle ;  from  the  right  ventricle  by  1 
the  way  of  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle;  thence  into  the  left] 
ventricle  and  aorta;  whence  by  the  arteries  at  large  through  J 
the  pores  or  interstices  of  the  tissues  into  the  veins,  and  by  thol 
veins  back  again  with  great  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the  heart. 

There  is  an  experiment  on  tlie  veins  by  which  any  ono] 
that  ehoosca  may  convince  himself  of  this  truth :  Let  the! 
arm  be  bound  with  a  moderately  tight  l)andage,  and  thcnj] 
by  opening  and  slmtting  the  hand,  make  all  the  veins  to  sweUl 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  integuments  below  the  fillet  I 
to  become  red;  and  now  let  the  arm  and  hand  be  plunged! 
into  very  cold  w^ater,  or  snow,  until  the  blood  pent  up  in  the  J 
veins  shall  have  become  cooled  down;  then  let  the  tillet  bcj 
undone  suddenly,  and  you  will  perceive,  by  the  cold  blood  re- 1 
turning  to  the  heart,  with  what  celerity  the  current  flows,  and] 
what  an  effect  it  produces  when  it  has  reached  the  heart;  no  J 
that  you  wiD  no  longer  be  surprised  that  some  should  faint] 
when  the  fiUet  is  undone  after  venesection.'  This  experiment  I 
sliows  that  the  veins  swell  below  the  Ugatnrc  not  with  attcnu* 
atcd  blood,  or  with  blood  raised  by  ^ntiU  or  vapoury,  for 
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tmmerftion  in  the  cold  water  would  repress  their  ebullition,  but 
with  blood  onlv,  and  such  as  could  never  make  its  way  back 
into  the  arteries,  either  by  open-mouthed  communications  or 
by  devious  passages ;  it  shows,  moreover,  liow  and  in  what  way 
those  who  are  tnivcUiuj^  over  snowy  mountains  are  sometimes 
•tiiekeii  suddenly  with  death,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Lest   it  should  seem  difficult  for  the  blood  to  make  its  way 
thnni^h  the  pores  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body,  T  shall 
add  one  illustnttion :  Tlie  same  thing  happens  in  the  bodies  of 
ihone  tliat  are  hanged  or  strangled,  as  in  the  arm  that  is  bound 
with  a  fillet:  all  the  parts  beyond  the  noose, — the  face,  hps, 
toogue,  eyes,  and  cverj'  part  of  the  head  appear  gorged  with 
blood,  swollen  and  of  a  deep  red   or  livid  colour;  but  if  the 
be  relaxed,  in  whatever  position  you  have  the  body,  be- 
nuiny  hours  have  passed  you  will  perceive  the  whole  of  the 
Icjod  to  have  quitted  the  head  and  face,  and  gravitated  through 
be  pore*  of  the  skin,  flesh,  and  other  atructures,  from  the  su- 
Errior  parts  towards  those  that  ai'e  inferior  and  dependent,  until 
bey  become  tumid  and  of  a  dark  colour.      But  if  this  happens 
tlie  dead  body,  w^th  the  blood  dead  and  coagidated,  the  frame 
tiffcncd  with  the  chill  of  death,  the  passages  all  cumpresaed  or 
lloeked  up,  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  how  much  more  apt  it  will  be 
occur  in  the  living  subject,  when  the  blood  is  alive  and  re- 
plete with  spirits,  when  the  pores  arc  all  open,  the  fluid  ready 
to  penetrate  J  and  the  passage  in  every  way  made  easy. 

When  the  ingeuious  and  acute  Descartes,  (whose  honourable 

mention   of   my  name  demands   my  acknowledgments,)   and 

Ihern,  having  taken  out  the  heart  of  a  fish,  and  put  it  on  a 

before  thcTn,  sec  it  continuing  to  pulsate  (in  contracting), 

I  when  it  raises  or  erects  itself  and  becomes  firm  to  the  touch, 

bey  think  it  enlarges,  expands,  and  that  its  ventricles  thence 

I  more  capacious.     But,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  ob- 

correctly ;  for,  at  the  time  the  heart  gathers  itself  up, 

auil  becomes  erect,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  rather  lessened  in 

rrry  one  of  its  dimensions ;  that  it  is  in  its  systole,  in  short, 

^iiot  in  it*  diastole*     Neither,  on  the  contrar)%  when  it  collapses 

and  anks  down,  is  it  then  properly  in  its  state  of  diai^itole  and 

Itsteiuionr   by  which  t!ie  ventricles   become   more  capacious, 

lot  ILB  we  do  not  say  that  the  heart  is  in  the  state  of  diastole 

in  tht?  deail  IxMly,  m  having  simk  relaxed  aller  the  systole,  but 
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is  then  collapsed,  aiid  without  all  motion — in  short  is  in  a  itate 
of  rest,  and  not  distended.  It  15  only  truly  distended,  and  in 
the  proper  state  of  diastole,  when  it  is  filled  by  the  charge  of 
blood  projected  into  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles ;  a  fiict 
which  sufficiently  appears  in  the  course  of  nvisections.  Descartes 
therefore  does  not  perceive  how  much  the  relaxation  and  subsi* 
dence  of  the  heart  and  aiieries  differ  from  their  distension  or 
diastole ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  distension,  relaxation,  and 
constriction^  is  not  one  and  the  same;  as  contrary  effects 
80  must  they  rather  acknowledge  contrary  causes ;  as  different 
movements  they  must  have  different  motors;  just  as  all  ana- 
tomists know  that  the  flexion  and  extension  of  an  extremity 
are  accomplished  by  opposite  antagonist  muscles,  and  contrary 
or  diverse  motions  are  necessarily  performed  by  contrary  and 
diverse  organs  instituted  by  nature  for  the  purpose.  Neither 
do  I  find  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pulse  aptly  explained  by 
this  philosopher,  when  with  Aristotle  he  assumes  the  cause  of  the 
systole  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  diastole,  viz.,  an  effer\'eseencc 
of  the  blood  due  to  a  kind  of  ebidlition.  For  the  pulse  is  a 
succession  of  sudden  strokes  and  quick  percussions;  but  wc 
know  of  no  kind  of  fermentation  or  ebullition  in  which  the 
matter  rises  and  falls  in  the  t^rinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  hearing 
is  always  gradual  where  the  subsidence  is  notable.  Besidi^*,  in 
the  body  of  a  lining  animal  kud  open,  we  can  with  our  eyes  per- 
ceive the  ventricles  of  the  heart  both  charged  and  distended 
by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and  more  or  less  increaaed 
in  size  according  to  the  charge ;  and  farther,  we  can  see  thai 
the  distension  of  the  heart  is  rather  a  violent  motion,  the  effect 
of  an  impulsion,  and  not  performed  by  any  kind  of  attraction. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that,  as  no  kind  of  impulse  of  the 
nutritive  juices  is  required  in  vegetables,  but  that  these  are 
attmcted  by  the  parts  which  require  them,  and  flow  in  to  take 
the  place  of  what  has  been  lost ;  so  neither  is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  an  impulse  in  animals,  the  vegetative  facidty  in  both 
working  alike.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  plants  and 
animals*  In  animals,  a  constant  supply  of  warmth  is  required 
to  cherish  the  members,  to  maintain  them  in  life  by  the  riri- 
fying  heat,  and  to  restore  parts  injured  from  without.  It  is 
not  merely  nutrition  that  has  to  be  providotl  for. 
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So  much  for  the  circulation  ;  any  imperliment,  or  perversion, 
or  excessive  excitement  of  which,  is  followed  by  a  host  of  dan- 
geroua  diseases  and^  remarkable  symptoms :  in  connexion  with 
the  veins — ^varices,  abscesses^  pains^  hemorrhoids,  hemorrhages  | 
ia  eonncxiou  with  the  arteries^ — enlargements,  phlegmons,  ae- 
TOf©  and  lancinating  pains,  aneurisms,  sarcoses,  fluxions,  sudden 
iltftcks  of  suffocation,  asthmas,  stupors,  apoplexies,  and  innu- 
!)le  other  affections.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
tiie  consideration  of  these ;  neither  may  I  say  imder  what 
dreomstancea  and  how  speedily  some  of  these  diseases,  that  are 
I  reputed  incurable,  are  remedied  and  dispelled,  as  if  by  en- 
bantment.  I  shall  have  much  to  put  forth  in  my  ^ledical 
Obscmitions  and  Pathology,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  as 
yet  been  observed  by  no  one. 

That  I  may  afford  you  still  more  ample  satisfaction,  most 
led  RiolanuB,  as  you  do  not  think  there  is  a  circulation  in 
Teasels  of  the  mesentery,  I  shall  conclude  by  proposing  the 
experiment :  throw  a  ligature  around  the  porta  close 
to  the  liver,  in  a  living  animal,  wluch  is  easily  done.  You  will 
forthwith  perceive  the  veins  below  the  ligature  swelling  in  the 
■fluna  way  as  those  of  the  arm  when  the  bleeding  fillet  is  bound 
above  the  elbow ;  a  circumstance  which  will  proclaim  the  coiu-se 
'  the  blood  there.  And  as  you  still  seem  to  think  that  the  blood 
regurgitate  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  by  open  anasto- 
moscsi  let  the  vena  cava  be  tied  in  a  lining  animal  near  the  divtiri- 
oUion  of  the  crural  veins,  and  immediately  afterwards  let  an 
artery  be  opened  to  give  issue  to  the  blood:  you  will  soon 
observe  the  whole  of  the  blood  discharged  from  all  the  veins, 
of  the  ascending  cava  among  the  number,  with  the  single 
Keeplton  of  the  crural  veins,  which  will  continue  full ;  and  this 
iinly  could  not  happen  were  there  any  retrograde  passage 
ar  the  blood  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries  by  open  anastomoses. 
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TO    WHICH    ARK    ADDED 

ESSAYS  ON  PARTURITION ;  ON  THE  MEMBRANES,  AND  FLUIDS  OF 
THE  UTERUS;  AND  ON  CONCEPTION. 


BY  WILLIAM  HARVEY, 

DOCTOa  OF  PHYSIC,  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY  AND  SURGKRY 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 


London,  1651. 


To  the  learned  and  illustrious  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 


Harassed  with  anxious,  and  in  the  end  not  mucli  avaiUn*> 
i,  About  Christmas  last,'  I  sought  to  rid  ray  spirit  of  the 
doud  that  oppressed  it,  by  a  visit  to  that  great  man,  the  chief 
fionour  and  ornament  of  our  College,  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
then  dwelling  not  far  from  the  city.  I  found  him,  Democritus 
like,  busy  with  the  study  of  natuind  tliings.his  coimtenance  cheer- 
ful, hist  mind  serene,  embracing  all  within  its  sphere.  I  forth- 
with saluted  him,  and  asked  if  all  were  well  with  him  ?  **  How 
can  it/'  aaid  he,  '*  whilst  the  Commonwealth  is  full  of  distrac- 
tions^ and  I  myself  am  still  in  the  open  sea  ?  And  truly,'*  he 
eontinued,  **  did  I  not  find  solace  in  my  studies,  and  a  balm 
for  my  spirit  in  the  memory  of  my  observations  of  former  years, 
I  should  feel  little  desire  for  longer  life.  But  so  it  has  been, 
thiit  this  life  of  obscurity,  this  vacation  from  public  bu.siness, 
which  causes  tedium  and  disgust  to  so  many,  has  proved  a 
•orenriffn  remedy  to  me/' 

I  atliwering  said,  *'  I  can  readily  account  for  this  :  whilst 

men  are  learned  through  others^  wits,  and  under  cover  of 

Fdifferent  diction  and  a  new  arrangement,  vaunt  themselves 

on  things  that  belong  to  the  ancients,  thou  ever  interrogatest 

Nature  herself  concerning  her  mysteries.    'And  this  line  of 

«txidy  as  it  n  lets  likely  to  lead  into  error,  so  is  it  also  more 

■  [tblf  nnift  Have  be«a  ClihiimAS.   1$50,  the  year  «f!rr  this  violent  ilcatli  d 
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fertile  in  enjoyment,  inasmuch  m  each  particular  point  exa*l 
rained  often  leads  to  others  which  had  not  before  been  sur- 
mised. Yon  yourself,  I  well  remember,  informed  me  once  that  i 
you  had  never  dissected  any  animal — and  many  and  many  8i^| 
one  have  you  examined, — ^but  that  you  discovered  something  un- 
expected, something  of  which  you  were  formerly  uninformed/'^ 
"  It  is  true,'*  said  be  :  "  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of^ 
animals  has  always  been  my  delight ;  and  I  have  thought  that 
we  might  thence  not  only  obtain  an  insight  into  the  lightei^ 
mysteries  of  nature,  but  there  perceive  a  kind  of  image  or 
flex  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  himself.  And  though  much  ha 
already  been  made  out  by  the  learned  men  of  former  times, 
have  still  thought  that  much  more  remained  behind,  hidden  bj 
the  dusky  night  of  nature,  uninterrogated ;  so  that  I  ha? 
oftentimes  wondered  and  even  laughed  at  those  who  have  fan- 
cied that  everything  had  been  so  consummately  and  absolutely 
investigated  by  an  Ainstotle  or  a  Galen,  or  some  other  mighty 
name,  that  nothing  could  by  possibility  be  added  to  their 
knowledge.  Nature,  however,  is  the  best  and  most  faithAil  in- 
terpreter of  her  own  secrets ;  and  what  she  presents  either  more 
briefly  or  obscurely  in  one  depjixtment,  that  she  exxilains  more 
fully  and  clearly  in  another.  No  one  indeed  has  ever  righd] 
ascertained  the  use  or  function  of  a  part  who  has  not  examine 
its  structure,  situation,  connexions  by  means  of  vessels,  and 
other  accideuts,  in  various  animals,  and  carefully  weighed  and 
considered  all  he  has  seen.  The  ancients,  our  author j tie*  i| 
science,  even  as  their  knowledge  of  geography  was  limited  bj 
the  boundaries  of  Greece,  so  neither  did  their  knowledge 
animals,  vegetables,  and  other  natural  objects  extend  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  country.  But  to  us  the  whole  earth  lie 
open,  and  the  tseal  of  our  travellers  has  made  as  familiar  not 
only  with  other  countries  and  the  manners  and  cujstoms  of  tl 
inhabitants,  but  also  with  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  mii 
rals  that  are  met  with  in  each.     And  truly  there  im  no  lis 
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to  barbarous  which  has  not  discovered  something  for  the  geue- 
n]  good,  irhether  led  to  it  by  accident  or  compelled  by  ncces- 
ij^,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  more  civilized  commu- 
nHiai.  Bat  shall  we  imagine  that  nothing  can  accrue  to  the 
wide  dioiiiains  of  science  from  such  advantages,  or  that  all  know- 
hig0  wot  exbauiited  by  the  fir^t  agea  of  the  world  ?  If  we  doj 
the  blame  very  certainly  attaches  to  our  indolencCi  nowifie  to 
nature. 

*'  To  this  there  is  another  eril  added :  many  persons^  wholly 
without  experience^  from  the  presumed  verisimilitude  of  a  pre- 
lious  opinion,  arc  often  led  by  and  by  to  speak  of  it  boldly,  as  a 
mttcr  that  is  certainly  known  ;  whence  it  comes,  that  not  only 
im  they  themselves  deceived,  but  that  they  likewise  lead  otber 
incaittioius  persons  into  error/^ 

Diiicoursiiig  in  this  manner,  and  touching  upon  many  topics 
besidi^  with  wonderful  fluency  and  facility,  as  is  his  custom,  I 
iaterposad  by  obsening,  *'  How  free  you  yourself  are  from  the 
(knit  yo«i  indicate  all  kuow  who  are  acquainted  with  you ;  and 
IhU  is  the  reason  wherefore  the  learned  world,  who  are  aware 
of  your  unwearied  industry  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  are 
engerly  looking  for  your  farther  experiments." 

**  And  would  you  be  the  man/'  said  Harvey,  smiling,  "  who 

rocommend  me  to  quit  the  peaceful  haven,  where  I  now 
ptaa  my  life,  and  launch  again  upon  the  faithless  sea?^'  You 
know  full  well  what  a  storm  my  former  lueubratioTis  raised. 
Miidi  betti^  is  it  oftentimes  to  grow  wise  at  home  and  in  pri- 
ftdc,  than  by  publi&liing  what  you  have  amassed  with  infinite 
bfaanr,  to  stir  up  tempests  that  may  rob  you  of  peace  and  quiet 
far  Ibe  rest  of  your  days." 

*'  Tmc,^*  said  I ;  '*  it  is  the  usual  reward  of  virtue  to  have 
recisived  ill  for  having  merited  well.  But  the  winds  which 
raifled  those  stomui,  like  the  nortl)*western  blas^t,  which  drowns 
ilad/  in  iU  own  rain,  hare  only  drawn  mischief  on  themselves." 

U|>on  tkis  be  showed  mc  his  '  Exereisei)  on  the  Generation  of 
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Animals/  a  work  composed  with  vast  labour  and  singular  care ; 
and  having  it  in  my  handsj  I  exclaimed^  "  Now  have  I  what  I J 
so  much  desired  !  and  unless  you  consent  to  make  this  work 
publiCj  I  must  say  that  you  will  be  wanting  both  to  your  own 
fame  and  to  the  pubUc  usefulness.  Nor  let  any  fear  of  farther 
trouble  in  the  matter  induce  you  to  withhold  it  longer :  I  gladly 
charge  myself  with  the  whole  business  of  correcting  the 
press*" 

Making  many  difficulties  at  firsts  urging,  among  other  thingB, 
that  his  work  must  be  held  imperfect,  as  not  containing  his  in-| 
vestigations  on  the  generation  of  insects,  I  nevertheless  prevailed ' 
at  length,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  intrust  these  papers  to  youtj 
care  witli  full  authority  either  speedily  to  commit  them  to  th« 
press,  or  to  suppress  them  till  some  future  time."     Hanng  i 
turned  him  many  thanks,  I  bade  him  adieu,  and  took  my  leave 
feeling  like  another  Jason  ladcu  with  the  golden  fleece.     Ou 
returning  home  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  examine  my  prize  in ' 
all  its  parts,  and  could  not  but  wonder  with  myself  that  such  a 
treasure  should  have  lain  so  long  concealed;  and  that  whilst 
others  produce  their  trifles  and  emptinesses  with  much  ado,  theii 
messes  twice,  aye,  an  hundred  times,  heated  up,  our  Uarve| 
shoidd  set  so  little  store  by  his  admirable  ob8er\^ation8.     And 
indeed,  so  often  as  he  has  sent  forth  any  of  his  discoveric 
to  the  world,  he  has  not  comported  himself  like  those  whc 
when  they  publish,  woidd  have  us  believe  that  an  oak 
spoken,  and   that   they  had  merited  the   rarest  honours,- 
draught  of  hen's  milk  at  the  least.     Our  Harvey  rather  seems 
as  though  discovery  were  natural  to  him,  a  thing  of  ease 
and  of  course,  a  matter  of  ordinary  business  i  though  he  may 
nevertheless  have  expended   infinite  labour  and  study  on 
works.     And  we  have  evidence  of  his  singular  candour  in  Iht^ 
that  he  never  hostUely  attacks  any  previous  writer,  but  ere 
courteously  sets  down  and  comments  upon  the  opinions  of  cacb| 
and  indeed  he  is  wont  to  say,  that  it  is  argument  of  an  ii 
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(erent  cause  when  it  is  contended  for  with  violence  and  dis- 
temper ;  and  that  tmth  ac^'ce  wants  an  advocate* 

It  wauld  have  heen  easy  for  our  illustrious  colleague  to  have 
woven  the  whole  of  this  web  from  materials  of  his  own  j  but 
to  Cftcape  the  charge  of  envy,  he  has  rather  chosen  to  take 
Aristotle  and  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  as  his  guides,  and  to 
appear  as  contributing  but  hi^  portion  to  the  general  fabric. 
Of  him,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  genius  are  so  well  known  to 
jtm  all,  I  shall  say  no  more^  lest  I  should  seem  to  praise  to  his 
fiice  one  whose  singular  worth  has  exalted  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  aD  praise.  Of  myself  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  have  done  no 
more  than  perform  the  midwife^s  office  in  this  business,  usher- 
ing into  the  hght  this  product  of  our  coUeague^s  genius  as  you 
see  it^  consummate  and  complete,  but  long  delayed,  and  fear- 
bg  perchance  some  envious  blast :  in  other  words,  I  have 
overlooked  the  press ;  and  as  our  author  writes  a  hand  which 
no  one  witliout  practice  can  easily  read  (a  thing  that  is  com- 
mon among  our  men  of  letters),  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
preTcoi  the  printer  committing  any  very  grave  blunders  through 
this — a  point  which  I  observe  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  in  the  small  work  of  his  which  lately  appeared.* 
Here  then,  my  learned  friends,  you  have  the  cause  of  my 
IdreitHing  you  at  this  time,  viz.  that  you  may  know  that  our 
Harvey  presents  an  offering  to  the  benefit  of  the  republic  of 
letters,  to  your  hououi*,  to  his  own  eternal  fame. 

Farewell,  and  prosper. 

George  Em% 
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It  mil  not,  I  trust,  be  tmwelconie  to  you,  candid  reader,  if 
I  jrield  to  the  wishes,  I  might  even  say  the  entreaties,  of  many, 
md  in  these  Exercises  on  Animal  Generation,  lay  before  the 
•liident  and  lover  of  truth  what  1  have  observed  on  this  subject 
anatomical  dissections,  which  turns  out  to  be  very  dif- 
at  from  anything  tbat  is  delivered  by  authors,  whether 
philosopheni  or  physicians. 

Physidans^  following  Galen,  teach  that  from  the  semen  of 
the  male  and  female  mingled  in  coition  the  offspring  is  pro- 
dnoed^  and  resembles  one  or  other,  according  to  the  predomi^ 
mamce  of  this  one  or  of  that ;  and  farther,  that  in  virtue  of  the 
mme  piedominance,  it  is  either  male  or  female*  Sometimes 
ihwf  dedajre  the  semen  masculinum  as  the  efficient  cause,  and 
Uie  semen  femininum  as  supplying  the  matter;  and  sometimes, 
a|^n,  they  advocate  precisely  the  opposite  doctrine.  Aris- 
totle, one  of  Nature's  most  diligent  inquirers,  however  affirms 
die  principles  of  generation  to  be  the  male  and  the  female,  she 
eootributing  the  matter,  he  the  form ;  and  that  immediately 
after  the  sexual  act  the  vital  principle  and  the  first  particle  of 
the  ftttiut!  fcctui^,  viz.  the  heart,  in  animals  that  have  red  blood, 
are  farmed  from  the  menstrual  blood  in  the  uterus. 

But  that  those  arc  erroneous  and  hasty  conclusions  is  easily 
mad«  to  appear:  like  pliantoms  of  darkness  they  suddenly 
niaiah  bcsforc  the  light  of  auatomical  in<iuiry.    Nor  is  any  long 
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refutation  neoessaiy  where  the  truth  can  he  seen  with  onc'f 
proper  eyes;  where  the  inquirer  hy  simple  inspection  findfl 
eveiything  in  conformity  with  reason ;  and  where  at  the  aanie^ 
time  he  is  made  to  understand  how  unsafci  how  base  a  thing 
it  is  to  receive  instruction  from  othera'  comments  without  exa- 
mination of  the  objects  themselves,  the  rather  as  the  book  of 
Nature  lies  so  open  and  is  so  easy  of  consultation. 

What  I  shall  deliver  in  these  my  Exercises  on  Animsd  Gene- 
ration I  am  anxious  to  make  pubUcly  known,  not  merely  that 
posterity  may  there  perceive  the  sure  and  obvious  truth,  hut 
farther,  and  especially,  that  by  exhibiting  the  method  of  invea 
tigation  which  I  have  fallowed,  I  may  propose  to  the  studioujil 
a  new  and,  unless  I  mistake,  a  safer  way  to  the  attainment  i 
knowledge. 

For  although  it  is  a  new  and  difficult  road  in  studying  na 
turc,  rather  to  question  things  themselves  than,  by  turning  ovei 
books,  to  discover  the  opinions  of  pliilosophcrs  regarding  therngj 
still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  more  open  path 
the  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  and  that  which  is  less  likely 
to  lead  into  error. 

Nor  is  there  any  just  cause  wherefore  the  labour  shoal 
deter  any  one,  if  he  will  but  think  that  he  himself  only  livetj 
tlirough  the  ceaseless  working  of  Ids  heart.  Neither,  indeod|| 
would  the  way  I  pro|K>se  he  felt  as  so  barren  and  lonely,  hat 
for  the  custom,  or  vice  rather,  of  the  age  we  live  in,  when  men 
inclined  to  idleness,  prefer  going  wrong  >vith  the  many,  to 
becoming  wise  with  the  few  through  dint  of  toil  and  outlay  ot 
money.  The  ancient  philosophers,  whose  industry  even  we 
mire,  went  a  difterent  way  to  work,  and  by  their  unwearied 
labour  and  variety  of  experiments,  searching  into  the  nature  oj 
things,  have  left  ns  no  doubtful  hglit  to  guide  us  in  our  studie 
In  this  way  it  is  that  almost  everything  we  yet  poaaess  erf  note^ 
or  credit  in  philosophy,  has  been  transmitted  to  %i»  thningh 
the  industry  of  ancient  Greece,     But  wlicn  we  acc|uic8cc  in  the 
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diacoTcries  of  the  ancients,  and  believe  (which  we  arc  apt  to  do 
through  iudolciicc)  that  nothing  farther  remains  to  be  knownj 
wc  snffcr  the  edge  of  onr  ingenuity  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
tiiiTip  which  they  delivered  to  ua  to  be  extinguished.  No  one 
of  a  surety  will  allow  that  all  truth  was  engrossed  by  the  ancients, 
tinles:9  he  be  utterly  ignorant  (to  pa3«  by  other  arts  for  the 
present)  of  the  many  remarkable  discoveries  that  have  lately 
been  made  in  anatomy,  the«e  hai^ng  been  principally  achieved 
by  individuals  who,  cithex  intent  upon  some  particular  matter, 
II  upon  the  novelty  by  accident,  or  (and  this  is  the  more 
excellent  way)  who  following  the  traces  of  nature  with  their 
own  eyes,  pursued  her  through  devious  hut  most  assured  ways 
til]  ijjey  reached  her  in  the  citadel  of  truth.  And  truly  in 
such  pursuits  it  is  sweet  not  merely  to  toil,  but  even  to  grow 

r,  when  the  pains  of  discovering  are  amply  compensated 

'hy  the  pleasures  of  discovery.      Eager  for  novelty,  we  arc  wont 

to  travel  far  into  unknown  countries,  that  with  our  own  eyes 

we  may  witness  what  wc  have  heard  reported  as  ha\dng  been 

by  others,  where,  however,  we  for  the  most  part  find 

miouit  pncsenttA  fatnAin  : 

that  the  presence  lessens  the  repute.  It  were  disgraceful, 
thcn»forc,  with  this  most  spacious  and  admirable  realm  of 
nature  before  us,  and  where  the  reward  ever  exceeds  the 
promise^  did  wc  take  the  reports  of  others  upon  trust,  and  go 
on  coining  crude  problems  out  of  these,  and  on  them  hanging 
knotty  and  caption*  and  petty  disputations.  Nature  is  herself 
to  be  addressed;  the  paths  she  shows  us  are  to  be  boldly  trodden; 
for  thun,  and  whilst  we  consult  our  proper  senses,  from  inferior 
Iraneing  to  superior  levelS|  shall  we  penetrate  at  length  into 
the  heart  of  her  mystery. 
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Of  the  Manner  and  Order  of  acquiring  Knowledge. 

Although  there  is  but  one  road  to  science,  that  to  wit, 
iu  which  we  proceed  from  things  more  known  to  things  less 
known,  from  matters  more  manifest  to  matters  more  obscure ; 
and  universals  are  principally  known  to  us,  science  springing 
by  reasonings  &om  universals  to  particulars;  still  the  comprehen- 
sion of  universals  by  the  understanding  is  based  upon  the  per- 
ception of  individual  things  by  the  senses.  Both  of  Aristotle's 
propositions,  therefore,  are  true:.  First,  the  one  in  his  Physics,^ 
where  he  says,  "  The  way  is  naturally  prepared,  from  those 
things  that  are  more  obvious  and  clear  to  us,  to  those  things 
that  are  more  obvious  and  clear  by  nature.  For,  indeed,  the 
same  things  are  not  both  known  to  us  and  extant  simply : 
whence  it  is  indispensable  to  proceed  in  this  way,  viz.  from 
those  things  that  are  of  a  more  obscure  nature,  but  to  us  are 
more  apparent,  to  those  that  are  of  a  nature  more  obvious  and 
distinct.  Now  those  things  are,  in  the  first  instance,  more 
perspicuous  and  manifest  to  us  that  are  most  confused  in  fact ; 
whence  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  from  universals  to  particulars  ; 
for  the  whole,  according  to  the  dictates  of  sense,  is  the  more  ob- 
vious ;  and  the  universal  is  a  certain  whole.''  And  again,  that 
other  in  his  Analytics,^  where  he  thus  expresses  himself :  '*  Sin- 
gulars are  to  us  more  known,  and  are  the  first  that  exist  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  sense ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  understanding  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense.  And 
although  that  reasoning  is  naturally  prior  and  more  known 
which  proceeds  by  syllogism,  still  is  that  more  perspicuous  to 
us  which  is  based  on  induction.  And  therefore  do  we  more 
readily  define  singulars  than  universals,  for  there  is  more  of 

'  Lib.  i,  c.  2,  3.  =  Post.  2. 
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equifocation  in  imiversals :  whence  it  is  adnsable  (torn  singu- 
hn  to  pass  to  uuiveraalft/' 

All  this  agrees  with  what  we  have  previously  said^  although  at 
first  blush  it  may  seem  contradictory;  inasmuch  as  uuivcrsals 
are  first  imbibed  from  particulars  by  the  senses,  and  in  so  far 
are  only  known  to  us  as  an  universal  is  a  certain  whole  and  in- 
distinct tiling,  and  a  whole  is  known  to  us  according  to  sense. 
For  though  in  all  knowledge  we  begin  from  sense,  because,  as 
the  philosopher  quoted  has  it^  sensible  particulars  are  better 
fcnawn  to  sense,  still  the  sensation  itself  is  an  universal  thing. 
For,  if  you  observe  rightly^  although  in  the  external  sense  the 
object  perceived  is  singular,  as,  for  example,  the  colour  which  we 
call  yellow  in  the  eye,  still  when  this  impression  comes  to  be 
miuie  an  abstraction,  and  to  be  judged  of  and  understood  by  the 
iiitenial  sensorium,  it  is  an  universal.  Mlience  it  happens  that 
•erend  persons  abstract  several  species,  and  conceive  diflcrcnt 
nottonsi  from  viewing  the  same  object  at  the  same  time.  This 
i»  Cisnspicuous  among  poets  and  painters,  who,  although  they  con- 
template one  and  the  same  object  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
mom&it,  and  with  all  other  circumstances  agreeing,  nevcrthc- 
leia  regard  and  describe  it  variously,  and  as  each  has  conceived 
or  Ibnned  an  idea  of  it  in  his  imagination.  In  the  same  way, 
the  ptunter  having  a  certain  portrait  to  delineate,  if  he  draw 
the  outline  a  thousand  times,  he  will  still  give  a  different  face, 
and  each  not  only  differing  from  the  other,  but  from  the  ori- 
gtnal  countenanoa;  with  such  slight  variety,  however,  that 
looking  at  them  singly,  you  shall  conceive  you  have  still  the 
sme  portrait  set  before  you,  although,  when  set  side  by  side, 
you  perceive  how  different  they  are.  Now  the  reason  is  this  : 
in  vision,  or  the  act  of  seeing  itself,  each  particular  is 
and  distinct ;  but  the  moment  the  object  is  removed, 
as  it  is  by  merely  shutting  the  eyes,  when  it  becomes  an  ab- 
Hon  in  the  fancy,  or  is  only  retained  in  the  memory,  it 
hppcan  obscure  and  indistinct ;  neither  is  it  any  longer  appre- 
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hended  as  a  particular,  but  as  a  something  that  is  commoTi  ani 
universal,      Seneca'  explains  this  sTibtlety,  according  toPlato'i' 
views,  in  very  elegant  terms :   *'  An  idea/'  he  says,   **  is  an 
eternal  copy  of  the  things  that  have  place  in  nature.      I  add 
an  explanation  of  this  definition,  that  the  matter  may  be  made 
plainer  to  you,      I  desire  to  take  your  portrait ;  I  have  you 
the  prototype  of  the  picture,  from  which  my  mind  takes  a  cer 
tain  impression  which  it  transfers  to  the  canvass.    The  counte 
nance,  therefore,  which  teaches  and  directs  me,  and  from  m  hid 
the  imitation  is  sought,  is  the  idea."     A  little  farther  on  hf 
proceeds :  "  I  have  but  just  made  use  of  the  image  which 
painter  forms  in  his  mind,  by  way  of  illustration.     Now,  if  hel 
would  paint  a  likeness  of  VirgU,  he  forms  an  intuitive  image  of 
his  subject :  the  idea  is  the  face  of  Virgil,  the  type  of  his  future 
work  ;  and  this  which  the  artist  conveys  and  transfers  to  hi 
work  is  the  resemblance  or  portrait.    "What  difference  is  there  1 
you  ask :  the  one  is  the  pattern  or  prototype,  the  otlier  the 
form  taken  from  the  pattern  and  fixed  in  the  work ;  the  artis 
imitates  the  one,  he  creates  the  other.     A  statue  has  a  certaii 
expression  of  face ;  this  is  the  Eidos,  the  species  or  represents 
tion  ;  the  prototype  himself  has  a  certain  expression,  which  the 
statuary  conceiving,  transfers  to  bis  statue ;  this  i»  the  idea* 
Do  you  desire  yet  another  illustration  of  the  distinction  ?    The 
Eidos  is  in  the  w  ork ;  the  idea  without  the  work,  and  not  onlj 
without  the  work,  but  it  even  existed  before  the  work  Wfis 
gun/^      For  the  things  that  have  formerly  been  noted,  and  that 
bv  use  or  wont  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  do,  in  fact,  constitute  art  and  the  artistic  faculty ;  art, 
indeed,  is  the  reason  of  tlic  work  in  the  mind  of  the 
On  the  same  tenns,  therefore,  as  art  is  attained  to,  is  all  know^ 
ledge  and  science  acquired  ;  for  as  art  is  a  habit  with  rcfc 
to  things  to  be  done,  so  is  science  a  habit  in  respect  of  thin^ 
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to  he  known :  ba  tliat  proceeds  &om  the  imitation  of  types  or 
formA^  80  tliia  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  of  natural  things. 
Each  has  ita  origin  in  sense  and  experience^  and  it  is  impos- 
sihle  that  there  can  rightly  he  either  art  or  science  without 
risihle  instance  or  example*  In  both,  that  which  we  perceive 
iu  •enatble  objects  differs  from  the  image  itself  which  we  retain 
ill  owr  imagination  or  memory.  That  is  the  type,  idea,  fonna 
inibrmafis ;  this  is  the  imitation^  the  Eidos,  the  abstract  species. 
That  is  a  thing  natural,  a  real  entity ;  this  a  representation  or 
limiUtiide^  and  a  thing  of  the  reason.  That  is  occupied  with 
the  individual  tiling,  and  itself  is  single  and  particular ;  this  is 
a  certain  tinivenial  and  common  thing.  That  in  the  artist  and 
man  of  science  is  a  sensible  things  clearer^  more  perfect ;  this  a 
matter  of  reason  and  more  obscnrc :  for  things  perceived  by 
are  more  assured  and  manifest  than  matters  inferred  by 
90|  inasmuch  as  the  latter  proceed  from  and  are  illustrated 
Ike  former.  Finally,  sensible  things  are  of  themselves  and 
btecedent  ]  things  of  intellect,  however,  are  consequent,  and 
mm  from  the  former,  and,  indeed,  we  can  in  no  way  attain  to 
them  without  the  help  of  the  others.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
without  the  due  admonition  of  the  senses,  without  frequent  ob- 
aerration  and  reiterated  experiment,  our  mind  goes  astray  after 
pliaiilonis  and  appearances.  Diligent  observation  is  therefore 
requisite  in  every  science,  and  the  senses  are  frequently  to  be 
appeale<l  to.  We  are,  I  say,  to  strive  after  personal  experience, 
not  to  rely  on  the  experience  of  others ;  without  which,  indeed, 
no  one  can  properly  become  a  student  of  any  branch  of  natural 
science,  nor  show  himself  a  competent  judge  of  what  I  am 
abont  to  say  on  the  subject  of  generation ;  for  ii-ithout  expe- 
rience and  skill  in  anatomy,  he  would  not  better  understand 
mc  than  could  one  born  blind  appreciate  the  nature  and  dif- 
ference of  colours,  or  one  deaf  from  birth  judge  of  sounds.  I 
would,  therefore,  have  you,  gentle  reader,  to  take  nothing  on 
trust  from  rae  concerning  the  generation  of  animals ;  1  appeal 
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to  yoiir  own  eyes  aa  my  witnesses  and  .judge.  For  as  all  trae 
science  rests  upon  those  principles  which  liave  their  origin  in 
the  operation  of  the  senses,  particidar  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
by  repeated  dissection  the  grounds  of  our  present  subject  be 
fiilly  established.  If  we  do  otherwise^  we  shdl  but  come  to 
empty  and  unstable  opinions  ;  solid  and  true  science  will  escape 
us  altogether :  just  as  commonly  happens  to  those  who  form 
their  notions  of  distant  countries  and  cities,  or  who  pretend  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  from  drawings 
and  cngra\4ng3,  which  but  too  frequently  present  things  under 
false  and  erroneous  points  of  >icw-  And  so  it  is,  that  in  the 
present  age  we  liave  an  abundance  of  writers  and  pretenders  to 
knowledge,  but  very  few  who  arc  really  learned  and  philo- 
sophers. 

Thus  much  have  I  thought  good,  gentle  reader,  to  present 
to  yoUj  by  way  of  preface,  that  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  to  which  1  have  trusted,  and  the  counsel  by  which 
I  have  been  led  in  pubUshing  these  my  ob8er\'ation8  and  expe- 
riments ;  and  that  you  yourself  in  passing  over  the  same  groundi 
may  not  merely  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  between  Aristotle 
and  Galen,  but,  quitting  subtleties  and  fanciful  conjectureai, 
embracing  nature  with  your  own  eyes,  that  you  may  discover 
many  things  unknown  to  others,  and  of  great  importance. 


Of  the  same  matters,  according  to  AHsioile. 


Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  innate  knowledge^  according  to 
Aristotle ;  neither  opinion,  nor  art,  nor  understanding,  nor 
speech,  nor  reason  itself,  inhere  in  us  hy  nature  and  from  our 
birth ;  but  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  habitudes^ 
which  are  believed  to  be  spontaneous,  and  to  U©  under  the  oon^ 
trol  of  our  will,  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  number  of 
those  thins^s  that  reach  us  frum   witliuiit   artortliii*^  to  itjifiire: 
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th  a«  tlie  virtnea  and  the  vices,  for  which  men  are  either 
"fimiied  and  rewarded  or  reproved  and  punished.  All  oiir  know- 
ledge, therefore,  of  ever^^  kind  has  to  be  acquii*ed.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  first  principles  of  knowledge. 

I  bGtiere,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  useless  if  I  premise  a 
bir  words  as  to  whence  and  how  our  knowledge  reaches  us, 
bolli  irith  a  view  to  renderinof  what  I  shall  say  on  the  subject 
of  generation  more  readily  intelli^ble,  and  of  removing  any 
doubts  that  may  arise  out  of  this  opinion  of  the  Stagirite,*  who 
iaiecrii  that  all  doctrine  and  discipline  based  on  reason  are  de- 
rived from  antecedent  knowledge  ;  whence  it  seems  to  follow 
that  there  is  either  no  first  knowledge,  or  that  this  must  be 
innate,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  contradiction  with  what  has 
aljready  been  stated. 

The  doubt|  however,  is  by  and  by  resolved  by  Aristotle'  him- 
^If,  when  he  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  ac- 
for  after  he  has  taught  that  all  certain  knowledge  is 
obtained  through  syllogism  and  demonstration,  and  made  it 
manifc^  that  every  demonstrative  syllogism  proceeds  from  true 
aecesaary  first  principles ;  he  goes  on  to  inquire  how  prin- 

Jtt  become  known,  and  what  the  faculty  is  that  knows ;  at 
tlie  fcame  time,  too,  he  discusses  the  question,  Whether  habits, 
if  not  innate,  are  engendered ;  and  whether,  being  innate,  they 
lie  concealed  ?  "  We  have  not,"  he  says,  "  these  habits ;  for  it 
li«p|iciis  that  they  arc  concealed  from  those  who  acquire  the 
most  admirable  kinds  of  knowledge  through  demonstration. 
If,  however,  we  receive  them,  not  having  had  them  previously, 
bow  fkhould  we  becoroe  informed,  how  learn  from  non-antece* 
deal  knowledge  V  It  is  ob\4ous,  therefore,  that  they  are  neither 
pOiaeaaed,  nor  can  tliey  be  engendered  in  the  ignorant  and 
those  who  are  endowed  with  no  habit.  Whence  it  is  essential 
that  some  faculty  he  possessed,  not  however  any  which  were 
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more  excellent^  more  exquisite  than  they.     Now  it  aeems" 
thing  common  to   all  animala,  that  they  ha/e  a  congcnitall 
power  of  judging,  which  we  call  sense.      Since  sense  ia  innate^J 
then,  the  things  perceived  by  sense  remain  in  some  animala ; 
others  they  do  not  remain.     Those  in  whom  they  do  not 
main^  howeYcr,  have  either  no  knowledge   at  M,  or  at  le 
none  beyond  the  simple  perception  of  the  things  which  do  not 
remain ;    others,  again,  when  they  perceive,  retain  a 
something  in  their  sont.     Now,  as  there  are  many  animahi  o^ 
this  description,  tliere  is  ab^cady  a  distinction  between  one  ani* 
mal  and  another;  and  to  this  extent,  that  in  some  there  is  reanot 
irom  the  memory  of  things;   and  in  others  there   is   rione^ 
Memory,  therefore,  as  is  said,  foDows  from  sense ;  but  from  i 
peated  recollection  of  the  same  thing  springs  experience  (for 
repeated  acts  of  memory  constitute  a  single  experience),    Froc 
experience,  however,  or  from  the  whole  and  universal  stor 
quietly  in  the  mind,  (one,  to  wit,  in  place  of  a  multitude 
cause  in  the  whole  crowd  of  particulars  there  is  one  and  the 
same  universal.)  is  derived  the  principle  of  art  and  of  science  \ 
of  art,  if  it  belong  to  production  (i,  e.  action) ;  of  sciences,  if  it 
belong  to  that  which  is  (i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  entity).     CoO'^ 
sequently  there  are  neither  any  definite  habits  that  are  innate 
nor  any  habits  that  arc  formed  from  other  and  more  knowi 
habits,  but  from  sense/' 

From  which  words  of  Aristotle  it  plainly  appears  by  wli 
order  or  method  any  art  or  science  is  acquired,  viss. 
thing  perceived  by  sense  remains ;  from  the  permanence  of  tbc 
thing  perceived  results  memory ;  from  multiplied  memory,  ex- 
perience; from  experience,  tmiversal  reason,  definitions,  and^ 
maxims  or  common  axioms,  the  most  certain  principles  of  knowJ 
ledge ;  for  example,  the  same  thing  under  like  conditions  can* 
not  be  and  not  be ;  every  affirmation  or  negation  is  citber  true 
or  false ;  and  so  on. 

Wherefore,  as  we  have  said  above,  there  is  no  perfect  know* 
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lcd|^  which  can  be  entitled  ours,  that  is  innate ;  none  but  what 
lia*  been  obtained  from  eiperience,  or  derived  in  some  way 
from  our  senses ;  all  knowledge,  at  all  events,  is  examined  by 
Ihese,    approved  by    them,    and   finally  presents  itself  to   us 
firmly  grounded  upon  some  pre-existing  knowledge  which  we 
poniciged ;  because  without  memory  there  is  no  experience, 
whicb  is  nothing  else  than  reiterated  memory;  in  like  manner 
memory  cannot  exist  without  endurance  of  the  things  perceived, 
and  the  tJiing  jierceived  cannot  remain  where  it  has  never  been. 
The  mipreme  dictator  in  philosophy  again  and  elsewhere  ex- 
prcMies  himself  very  elegantly  in  the  same  direction '}   "  All 
mem  de«ire  by  nature  to  know ;  the  eWdence  of  this  is  the 
plotfore  they  take  in  using  their  senses,  among  which  the  sight 
is  that  which  is  particularly  preferred,  because  this  especially 
serres  ua  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  informs  us  of  the  greatest 
number  of  differences.      Nature,  therefore,  endowed   animals 
With  sense ;  some  of  them,  however,  have  no  memory  from  the 
operations  of  their  senses ;  others,  again,  have  memory ;  and 
this   is  the  reason  wherefore  some  are  more  intelligent,  and 
•one  more  capable  of  receiving  instruction  than  others,  those, 
nftmely,  that  want  recollection-      Some  show  discretion  inde* 
pendcntly  of  tuition :  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  that  do  not 
bear,  such  as  bees  and  others  of  the  same  kind.      But  all  ani- 
mals which  along  with  memory  have  the  faculty  of  hearing  are 
tusceptible  of  education*    Other  creatures,  again,  live  possessed 
of  fimcy  and  memory,  but  they  liave  little  store  of  ejcperience ; 
the  human  kind,  however,  have  both  art  and  reasoning.    Now 
eqterieitce  comes  to  man  through  memory ;  for  many  memories 
of  the  same  thing  have  the  force  of  a  single  experience :  so 
that    experience   appears  to  be  almost  identical  with  certain 
kinds  of  art  and  science  ;^  and,  indeed,  men  acquire  both  art 
and   science   by  experience :   for  experience,  as  Polus  rightly 
remarks,  begets  art,  inexperience  is  waited  on  by  accident.'' 
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By  tliis  he  plainly  tells  us  that  no  one  can  truly  be  enti- 
tled discreet  or  well-informed,  who  does  not  of  his  own  cxpe* 
rience^  i.  e,  from  repeated  memory,  frequent  perception  by  senae, 
and  dihgent  observation,  know  that  a  thing  is  so  in  fact. 
Without  these,  indeed,  we  only  imagine  or  believe,  and  such 
knowledge  is  rather  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  others  than 
to  us.  The  method  of  investigating  truth  commonly  pursued 
at  this  time  therefore  is  to  he  held  as  erroneous  and  almost 
foolish,  in  which  so  many  inquire  what  others  have  said,  and 
omit  to  ask  whether  the  things  themselves  be  actnally  «o  or 
not;  and  single  universal  conclusions  being  deduced  from  several 
premises,  and  analogies  being  thence  shaped  out,  we  have  fre- 
quently mere  verisimihttides  handed  down  to  us  instead  of 
positive  truths.  Whence  it  comes  that  pretenders  to  know* 
ledge  and  sophists,  trimming  up  the  discoveries  of  others, 
ehangiDg  the  arrangement  only,  or  the  language,  and  adding 
a  few  things  of  no  importance,  audaciously  send  them  forth  aa 
their  own,  and  so  render  philosophy,  which  ought  to  be  certain 
and  perspicuous^  obscure  and  intricate.  For  he  who  rcatL*  the 
words  of  an  author  and  fails,  thi*ough  his  own  senses,  to  obtain 
images  of  the  things  that  are  conveyed  in  these  words,  derives 
not  true  ideas,  but  false  fancies  and  empty  visions;  whem^j 
he  conjures  up  shadows  and  chimeras,  and  his  whole  theory  or 
contemplation,  whichi  however,  he  regards  as  knowledge^  is 
nothing  more  than  a  waking  th-eam,  or  such  a  delirium  as  the 
sick  fancy  engenders, 

I  therefore  whisper  in  your  ear,  friendly  reader,  and  rccom-  j 
mend  you  to  weigh  carefully  in  the  balance  of  exact  exp&^j 
rience  all  that  I  shall  deliver  in  these  Exercises  on  the  Gcnc-l 
ration  of  Animals ;  I  would  not  that  you  gave  credit  to  augltt 
they  contain  save  in  so  far  as  yon  find  it  confinned  and  bomo| 
out  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  your  own  senses. 

The  same  course  is  even  adriscd   by  Aristotle,  who,  after  J 
having  gone  over  a  grcMt  luiiuy  particulars  about  bees*|  «i%ys  at 
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kogih  :*  "  Tliat  the  generation  of  bees  takes  place  in  this  way 
sppcara  both  from  reason  and  from  those  things  that  are  seen 
to  occttr  in  their  kiod.  Still  all  the  incidents  have  not  yet 
been  sofficieutlj  examined.  And  when  the  investigation  shall 
be  complete^  then  will  sense  he  rather  to  be  trusted  than  rea- 
son ;  leason,  however,  will  also  deserve  credit,  if  the  things 
demoiutratGd  accord  with  the  things  that  are  perceived  hy 


Of  the  Method  to  be  pursued  in  studying  Generation, 

Since  in  Animal  Generation,  (and,  indeed,  in  all  other  snh- 
jecU  upon  which  information  is  desired,)  inquiry  must  bebegim 
frtNn  the  causes,  especially  the  material  and  efficient  ones,  it 
appesuis  advisable  to  me  to  look  back  from  the  perfect  animal, 
ud  to  inquire  by  what  process  it  has  arisen  and  grown  to  ma- 
turity, to  retrace  our  steps,  as  it  were,  from  the  goal  to  the 
starting  place ;  so  that  when  at  last  we  can  retreat  no  further, 
we  shall  feel  assured  that  we  have  attained  to  the  principles ; 
at  the  same  time  we  shall  perceive  from  what  primary  matter, 
aii4  from  what  efficient  principle,  and  in  what  way  from  these 
the  plastic  force  proceeds ;  as  also  what  processes  nature  brings 
into  play  in  the  work.  For  primary  and  more  remote  matter, 
by  abstraction  and  ne^tion  (being  stripped  of  its  garments  as 
it  were)  becomes  more  conspicuous;  and  whatever  is  first  formed 
or  exists  primarily  in  generation,  is  the  material  cause  of  everj^- 
ihing  that  succeeds.  For  example,  before  a  man  attains  to 
maturity,  be  was  a  boy,  an  infant,  an  embryo.  And  then  it  is 
iadlMpcnsable  to  inquire  further  as  to  what  he  was  in  his  mother's 
5inb  before  he  was  an  embryo  or  foetus ;  whether  made  up  of 
fcrce  bubbles,  or  a  shapeless  mass,  or  a  conception  or  coa^ilum 
pn^eeding  from  the  mingled  seminal  fluids  of  his  parents,  or 
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what  el»e,  as  we  have  it  delivered  to  us  by  writers.  In  like 
manner,  before  a  fowl  had  attained  to  maturitT  or  perfection, 
— hecaiisc  capable  of  engendering  its  like, — it  was  a  chicken; 
previous  to  which  it  was  an  embryo  or  fcetus  in  the  egg  ;  and 
before  this>  Hieronymus  Fabricius,  of  Aquapendentc,  has  ob- 
served rudiments  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  spine.  But  when  he 
asserts  that  the  bones  are  formed  before  the  muscles,  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  and  precordial  ptirts,  and  contends  that  all  the 
internal  organs  must  exist  before  the  external  ones,  he  follows 
probabilities  according  to  previous  notions  rather  than  inspec- 
tion ;  and  quitting  the  evidences  of  sense  that  rest  on  anatomy, 
he  seeks  refuge  in  reasonings  upon  mechanical  principles;  ii 
procedure  that  is  anything  but  becoming  in  a  great  anatomist, 
whose  duty  it  was  faithfully  to  narrate  the  changes  he  observed 
taking  place  day  by  day  in  the  egg,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
faitus  is  perfected  ;  and  this  the  rather  as  he  expressly  proposed 
to  himself  to  write  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  chick  in 
the  egg,  and  to  exhibit  in  figures  what  happens  in  the  course 
of  each  successive  day.  It  would  have  been  in  harmony  with 
such  a  design,  I  say,  had  we  been  informed,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  of  what  parts  are  fomied  first,  together,  or  sub- 
sequently in  the  egg;  and  not  had  mere  opinions  or  musty 
conjectures,  and  the  instances  of  houses  and  sliips,  adduced  in 
iUustration  of  the  order  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  parts. 

We,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  method  proposMf'd,  s<hall 
show  in  the  first  place  in  the  egg,  and  then  in  the  concepttt»us 
of  other  animals,  what  parts  are  firstj  and  what  arc  sub- 
sequently formed  by  the  great  God  of  Nature  with  inimitable 
pro\idence  and  intelligence,  and  most  admirable  order.  Next 
we  shall  inquire  into  the  primary  matter  out  of  which,  and  the 
etficient  cause  by  which  generation  is  accompliiihcd,  and  also 
the  order  and  economy  of  generation,  as  observed  by  ns ;  that 
(mm  thence,  fixjm  its  own  work,  we  may  have  some  certain  in- 
formation of  the  several  faculties  of  the  formative  anil  regc^ 
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Utive  soul,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  judgiug  from 
it*  members  or  organs,  and  tlieir  functions. 

This,  indeed,  cannot  be  done  in  all  nuimaLs  :  first,  because  a 
ttifficii-nt  number  of  several  of  these  cannot  be  commanded; 
imd  agnin,  because,  from  the  small  size  of  many,  thej  escape 
our  powers  of  vision.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  that  this  is 
done  in  some  kinds  which  are  more  familiarly  knowu  to  us, 
and  that  we  refer  all  the  rest  to  these  as  types  or  standards. 

Wc  have,  therefore,  selected  those  that  may  tend  to  render 
our  experiments  more  undeniable,  viz,  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  aniro&k,  and  that  are  easily  within  reach.  For  in  the 
]ii]ger  animals  all  things  are  more  conspicuous ;  in  the  more 
perifect,  they  are  also  more  distinct ;  and  in  those  that  wc  can 
oommand,  and  that  live  with  us,  everything  is  more  readily 
examined :  we  have  it  in  our  power  so  often  as  we  please  to 
rejieat  oiu*  observations,  and  so  to  free  them  from  all  nncer- 
liuty  and  doubt.  Now,  among  oviparous  animals  of  this  de- 
ription,  we  have  the  common  fowl,  tlie  goose,  duck,  pigeon ; 
and  then  we  have  frogs,  and  serpents,  and  fishes  ;  Crustacea, 
te«tacea,  and  mollusca ;  among  insects,  bees,  wasps,  butterflies, 
and  silkworms ;  among  vidparons  creatures,  we  have  sheep, 
goati,  dogs,  cats,  <leer,  and  oxen  ;  lastly,  we  have  the  most 
perfect  of  all  animals,  man. 

Having  studied  ami  made  ourselves  familiar  with  these^  we 
mmj  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  abstruse  nature  of 
the  vegetative  soul,  and  feel  oiii'selves  in  a  condition  to  under  - 
stand  the  method,  order,  and  causes  of  generation  in  animals 
generaUy ;  for  all  animals  resemble  one  or  other  of  those  above 
mentioned,  and  agree  with  them  either  generally  or  specifically, 
and  arc  procreated  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  mode  of  their 
grnemlion  at  least  is  rcferrible  by  analogy  to  that  of  one  or 
oilier  of  thein.  For  Nature,  perfect  and  divine,  is  ever  in  the 
tNUoe  things  h}u*monious  with  herself,  and  as  her  works  either 
Of  differ,   (vix.  in  genus,  species^  or  some  other  propor- 
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tion,)  so  is  her  agency  in  these  (viz.  generation  or  development) 
either  the  same  or  diverse.      lie  who  enters  on  this  new  and 
untrodden  path,  and  out  of  the  vast  realm  of  Nature  endeavourt 
to  find  the  truth  by  means  of  anatomical  dissections  and  expe- 
riments, is  met  by  such  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  these  of] 
so  unusual  an  aspect,  that  he  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain and  describe  to  others  the  things  he  has  seen,   than  he ! 
reckoned  it  labour  to  make  his  observations ;  so  many  things ' 
are  encountered  that  reqmre  naming;  such  is  the  abundance 
of  matter  and  the  dearth  of  words.     But  if  he  would  have  re- 
course to  metaphors,  and  by  means  of  old  and  familiar  terms  n 
would  make    knowTi  his  ideas  concerning  the   things  he  has| 
newly  discovered,  the  reader  would  have  little  chance  of  under- 
standing him  better  than  if  they  were  riddles  that  were  pro- 
pounded ;  and  of  the  thing  itself,  which  he  had  never  aeen, 
he  could  have   no   conception.      But   then,  to   have  recourse 
to  new  and  unusual  terms  were  less  to  bring  a  torch  to  lighten, 
than  to  darken  things  still  more  with  a  cloud :  it  were  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  a  matter  unknown  by  one  still  momj 
unknown,  and  to  impose  a  greater  toil  on  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the    meaning  of  words  than  to  comprehend  the  things^ 
tberaselvcs.      And  so  it  happens  that  Aristotle  is  believed  by 
the  inexperienced  to  be  obscure  in  many  places ;  and  on  thiil 
account,  perhaps,  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente  rather  intended 
to  exhibit  the  chick  in  ovo  in  his  figures  than  to  explain  its 
formation  in  words. 

Wherefore,  courteous  reader,  be  not  displeased  with  mc,  ifj 
in  illustrating  tlic  history  of  the  egg,  and  in  my  account  of  t]iQ] 
generation  of  the  chick,  1  follow  a  new  plan,  and  occasionally 
have  rccoiu*se  to  unusual  language.  Think  mc  not  eager  for 
vainglorious  fame  rather  than  anxious  to  lay  before  you  obserfm- 
tions  that  are  true,  and  that  are  derived  immediately  from  tb^ 
nature  of  things.  That  you  may  not  do  mc  tliis  injustice^ 
would  have  you  know  that  I  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  tlto^c  wl 
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liaye  already  thrown  a  light  upon  this  Bubject^  and  that^  wherever 
I  can,  I  make  use  of  their  words.  And  foremost  of  all  among 
the  ancienta  I  follow  Aristotle ;  among  the  modems,  Fabricius  of 
Aquapendente ;  the  former  as  my  leader,  the  latter  as  my  in- 
formant of  the  way.  For  even  as  they  who  discover  new  lands> 
and  first  set  foot  on  foreign  shores^  are  wont  to  give  them  new 
names  which  mostly  descend  to  posterity,  so  also  do  the  dis- 
coverers of  things  and  the  earliest  writers  with  perfect  propriety 
give  names  to  their  discoveries.  And  now  I  seem  to  hear  Galen 
admonishing  us,  that  we  should  but  agree  about  the  things, 
and  not  dispute  greatly  about  the  words. 


I 


ON 


ANIMAL   GENERATION. 


EXEECfSE   THR    FtRST. 

Wherefore  we  begin  with  the  history  of  the  hen^s  egg, 

Hieranjinua  Fabridus  of  Aquapendente,  (whom,  as  I  have 
taidj  I  liave  chosen  my  infonnant  of  the  way  I  ani  to  follow,) 
in  the  beginning  of  his  book  on  the  Formation  of  the  Ovum  and 
Chick|  has  these  words  :  "  My  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the  forma- 
tioa  of  the  foctiUB  in  every  animal,  setting  out  from  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  egg :  for  this  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
all  diflCUMion  of  the  subject,  both  because  from  this  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  out  Aristotle's  views  of  the  matter,  and  be- 
auiae  his  treatise  on  the  Formation  of  the  Fcetus  from  the  egg, 
k  bjr  far  the  fullest,  and  the  subject  is  by  much  the  most  ex- 
tcnnve  und  difficult/' 

We,  however,  commence  with  the  history  of  the  hen's  egg 
rdl  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  as  because  we  can  thence 
iin  certain  data  which,  as  more  faniihar  to  us,  will  jserve  to 
'  light  on  the  generation  of  other  animals ;  for  as  eggs  cost 
tiftlcj  and  are  always  to  be  liad,  we  have  an  opportunity  from 
thero  of  observing  the  first  clear  and  unquestionable  commence- 
ments of  generation,  how  nature  proceeds  in  the  process^  and 
with  what  admirable  foresight  she  governs  every  part  of  the 
wurlc. 

Fabnciuii  proc^cd» :  "  Now  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
formation  of  the  chick  from  the  egg  is  of  veiy  ample  scope,  ap- 
thiJB,  that  the  greater  number  of  animals  are  pro- 
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duccd  from  ova.  Passing  by  alraost  all  insects  and  the  whole 
of  the  less  perfect  auiraals,  which  arc  obviously  produced  from 
eggs,  the  greater  number  of  tlie  more  perfect  are  also  engen- 
dered from  eggs/'  And  then  he  goes  on  to  particularize  :  *'  AH 
feathered  creatures ;  fishes  likewise,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  whale  tribes ;  Crustacea,  testacea,  and  all  mollusca ;  among 
land  animals,  rc})tiles,  millcpeds,  and  M  creeping  things ;  and 
among  quadrupeds^  the  entire  trilie  of  lizards/^ 

Wcj  however,  maintain  (and  shall  take  care  to  show  that  it 
is  so),  that  all  animals  whatsoercr,  even  the  viviparous,  and  man 
himself  not  excepted,  are  produced  from  ova ;  that  the  first  con- 
ception, from  which  the  foetus  proceeds  in  all,  is  an  ovum  of 
one  description  or  another,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of 
plants.  Empedocles,*  therefore,  spoke  not  unproperly  of  the 
tmparmn  genus  arboreum,  **  the  egg-bearing  race  of  trees/'  The 
history  of  the  egg  is  therefore  of  the  widest  scope,  inasmuch 
aa  it  illustrates  generation  of  every  description. 

We  shall,  therefore,  begin  by  showing  where,  whence,  and 
how  e^^ii  are  produced ;  and  then  inquire  by  what  means  and 
order  aud  successive  steps  the  fcetus  or  chick  is  formed  and  per- 
fected in  and  from  the  egg. 

Fabricius  has  these  additional  words  :  '*  The  foetus  of  animals 
is  engendered  in  one  case  from  an  ovum,  in  another  from  the 
seminal  fluid,  in  a  third  from  putrefaction ;  whence  some  crea- 
tures arc  oviparous,  otlicrs  viriparous,  and  yet  others,  born  of 
putrefaction  or  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  nature,  automatically/' 

Such  a  division  as  this,  however,  does  not  satisfy  me,  inas- 
much as  all  animals  whatsoever  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense 
to  spring  from  ova,  aud  in  another  certain  sense  from  eeminal 
fluid;  and  they  are  entitled  oriparous,  viviparous,  or  vermi- 
parous,  rather  in  respect  of  their  mode  of  bringing  forth  than  of 
their  first  formation.  Even  the  creatures  that  arise  spontane- 
ously are  called  automatic,  not  because  they  spring  from  puts«»  , 
faction,  but  because  they  have  their  origin  from  accident,  the 
I  spontaneous  act  of  natui'c,  aud  arc  equivocally  engendered,  as  it 
^  is  said,  proceeding  from  parents  imlikc  thejosclves.  Aud,  then, 
certain  other  animals  bring  fortlT^n  egg  or  a  worm  as  thctr 
conception  and  semen,  from  wIiicIl  after  it  has  been  exposed 
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abroiidi  a  foetas  is  produced ;  whence  such  aalmala  are  called 
oviparoud  or  vcrmi}iarau».  A^iviprirous  animals  are  so  entitled 
be<aittsie  they  retain  and  cherish  their  conception  in  their  interior, 
itntil  Irom  thence  the  feet  us  comes  forth  into  the  light  com- 
fieleljr  formed  and  alive. 

KXJCECI81S  TRB  BSCON0. 


Of  the  seat  of  generation, 

Katurc/*  says  Fabricius,  "  was  first  solicitous  about  the 
[where  generation  should  proceed],  which  she  determined 
iboaM  be  either  within  or  without  the  animal :  within  she  or^ 
dialled  the  utenis ;  witljout,  the  onxm  :  in  the  utems  the  blood 
mdieminal  fluid  engendering  j  in  the  o\'Tmi,  however,  the  fluids 
or  clementa  of  wliich  it  consists  supplying  pabulum  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  foetus," 

Now^  whatever  is  procreated  of  the  semen  properly  so  called 
oiri^natea  and  is  perfected  either  in  the  same  place  or  in  dif- 
f » J  '  r-es.      All  viviparous  creatures  derive  their  origin  and 

h  .  I  completion  in  the  uterus  itself;  but  o\npj\rous  animals, 

9m  they  have  their  beginning  within  their  parents,  and  there  be- 
come o^Hj  so  is  it  beyond  their  parents  that  they  are  perfected 
into  I  he  ftetal  state.  Among  oiHparous  animals,  however,  there 
arc  some  that  retain  their  ova  till  such  time  as  they  are  mature 
wmA  perfect ;  such  as  all  the  feathered  tribes,  reptiles  and  ser- 
pents. Others,  again,  extrude  their  seraiua  in  a  state  still  ira- 
mature  and  imperfect,  and  it  is  without  the  body  of  the  parent 
tliaf  increase^  maturity,  and  perfection,  are  attained.  Under 
this  heaid  we  range  frogs,  many  kinds  of  fishes,  crustaceous, 
molluscous,  and  testaceous  animals,  the  ova  of  which,  when  first 
extruded^  arc  but  beginnings,  sketches,  yelks  which  afterwards 
smtound  themselves  with  whites,  and  attracting,  concocting, 
and  attaching  nutriment  to  themselves,  are  changed  into  perfect 
seeds  .    Such  also  are  the  semina  of  insects  (called  worms 

bjr  A  ,  which,   imperfect  on  their  extrusion  and  in  the 

bc'ginning,  seek  food  for  themselves,  upon  which  they  are  nou- 
rished, and  grow  frwn  a  grub  into  a  chrj'salis :  from  an  imper* 
feet  into  a  perfect  egg  or  seed.  Birds,  however,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ovi|iarons  tribes,  lay  perfect  %\^pi ;  whence  without  the 
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uterus  the  foetus  is  engendered.     And  it  wa«  on  this  account  1 
that  Fabricius  admitted  two  seats  of  generation  :  one  intcrnRM 
the  uterus;  another  external,  the  ovum.      But  he  would  have] 
had  more  reaaon,  in  my  opinion,  had  he  called  the  nest,  or  place  I 
where  tJic  eggs  are  laid,  the  external  seat,  that,  to  wit,  in  which 
the  extruded  seed  or  egg  is  cherished,  matured,  and  perfected 
into  a  foetus ;  for  it  is  from  tlie  differences  of  this  seat  that  the  ] 
generation  of  oviparous  animals  is  principally  distinguished. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  a  thing  most  worthy  of  admiration   to  see 
these  creatures  selecting  and  preparing  their  nests  with  so  much 
foresight,  and  fashioning,  and  furnishing,  and  concealing  thcro 
with  such  inimitable  art  and  ingennity  ;  so  that  it  seems  impe- 
rative on  us  to  admit  in  them  a  certain   spark  of  the   divine 
flame    (as  tlie  poet  said  of  bees) ;  and,  indeed,  we  can  more  ] 
readily  admire  tinm  imitate  their  untaught  art  and  sapience. 


BXERCISE  THE  THIRD. 

Of  the  Upper  part  of  the  heii^s  uterus^  or  the  tmary. 

Tlie  uterus  of  tlie  fowl  is  di\nded  by  Fabricius  into  the  superior^ 
and  inferior  portions,  and  the  superior  portion  he  calls  the  ovair. 

The  ovary  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  liver,  dose  to  i 
the  spine,  over  the  descending  aorta.  In  this  situation,  in  tlic 
larger  animals  with  red  blood,  the  cceliac  artery  enters  the  me-  I 
sentery,  at  the  origin,  namely,  of  the  emulgent  veins,  or  a  little 
lower ;  in  the  situation  moreover  in  which  in  the  other  red* 
blooded  and  viviparous  animals  the  vasa  prseparantia,  tending 
to  the  testes,  take  their  origin  :  in  the  same  place  at  which  tb*? 
testes  of  the  cock-bird  are  situated,  there  is  the  ovary  of  the  ben 
discovered.  For  some  animals  carry  their  testicles  eiternally  ; 
others  have  them  within  the  body,  in  the  loiasj  in  the  space 
midway  from  the  origins  of  the  vasa  prseparantia.  But  the 
cock  has  his  testicles  at  the  very  origin  of  these  vessels^  a»  jr  bl?* 
spermatic  fluid  needed  no  preparation. 

Aristotle'  says  that  the  ovum  begins  at  the  dr   -  i ;   *'  I, 

however,^'  says  Fabricius^  "  in  my  treatise  on  Mr  n  bnw* 
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dcaaed  that  the  feathered  kinds  have  any  diaphragm.  The  dif- 
fimlty  \m  rosolvetl  by  admitting  that  birds  are  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  inasmuch  m  they  have  a  delicate 
membrane  in  the  place  of  this  septum,  which  Aristotle  calls  a 
einclltrc  and  septum*  Still  they  have  no  diaphragna  that  is 
mucular^  and  that  might  aid  respimtionj  like  other  animals. 
But,  indeed,  Aristotle  did  not  know  the  muscles/' 

Thus  is  the  prince  of  philosophers  accused  and  excused  in 
the  9iiQie  breath,  his  challenger  being  himself  not  free  from 
cnor;  because  it  is  certain  that  Aristotle  both  knew  the  mus- 
dcMf  M  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  and  the  membranes,  which  in 
birds  are  not  ouly  situated  transversely  in  the  direction  of  the 
dacture  of  the  body,  but  extended  in  the  line  of  the  longitudi- 
nal direction  of  the  belly,  supplying  the  place  of  the  diaphragm 
[of  quadrupeds]  and  being  subservient  to  respiration,  as  I  have 
duiwn  in  the  clearest  manner  in  my  disquisitions  on  the  Respi- 
filioD  of  Animals.  And,  pa-^sing  over  other  particulars  at  this 
iioie,  I  fihaU  only  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  birds  breathe 
with  great  freedom,  and  in  singing  also  modulate  their  voice  in 
Ike  niost  admirable  manner,  their  lungs  all  the  while  being  so 
dotdy  connected  with  their  sides  and  ribs,  that  they  can  neither 
be  dilated  and  rise,  nor  suffer  contraction  in  any  considerable 
diCjgree* 

The  bronchia  or  ends  of  the  trachea  in  birds,  moreover,  are 
perforate,  and  open  into  the  abdomen  (and  this  is  an  observa- 
tion which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere),  so 
llmt  the  air  inspired  is  received  into  and  stored  up  within  the 
edls  or  cavities  formed  by  the  membranes  mentioned  above. 
In  the  same  manner  as  fishes  and  serpents  draw  air  into  ample 
bladdcn  situated  in  the  abdomen,  and  there  store  it  up,  by 
which  they  are  thought  to  swim  more  lightly ;  and  as  frogs  and 
toidsj  when  in  the  height  of  summer  they  respire  more  vigo- 
riMialy  aaaume  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  air  into  their  ve- 
nieular  lungs,  (whence  they  acquire  so  large  a  size,)  which  they 
aftarwarcU  freely  expire,  croaking  all  the  while ;  »o  in  the  fea- 
thcit'il  tribes  are  the  lungs  rather  the  route  and  passage  for 
respiration  than  its  adequate  instniment. 

Now,  hail  T^  ■  IS  nevn  this,  he  would  never  have  denud 
that   these  mr  >«  (with  tlie  a^aistauce  of  the   abdoniiual 

muscles  at  all  events,)  could  subserve  respiration  and  [lerform 
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the  office  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  indeed,  of  itself,  and  withotit 
the  assistance  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  were  iucompeteot  to 
act  as  an  instrument  of  respiration.  And,  then,  the  diaphmgm 
has  another  duty  to  perform  in  those  creatures  in  whom  it  ia 
muscular  or  fleshy,  viz.,  to  depress  the  stomach  filled  with  fo 
and  the  intestines  distended  with  flatus,  so  that  the  heart 
lungs  shall  not  be  invaded,  and  life  itself  oppressed  in  itsi  cit 
del.  But  as  there  was  no  danger  of  anything  of  this  kind 
birds,  they  have  a  membranous  septum,  perfectly  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  respiration,  so  that  they  have  very  properly 
been  said  to  have  a  iliaphragm.  And  were  birds  even  entirely 
without  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  diaphragm,  still  would 
Aristotle  not  be  liable  to  criticism  for  speaking  of  the  ov 
commencing  at  the  septum  transvcrsuni,  because  by  this  title* 
he  merely  indicates  the  place  where  the  diaphragm  is  usiuiUy 
met  with  in  other  animals.  In  the  same  way  we  onraelv 
say  that  the  ovary  is  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  spermatid 
vasa  pneparantia,  although  the  hen  has,  in  fact,  no  sue 
vessels* 

The  perforations  of  the  lungs  discovered  by  me  (and  to  which 
I  merely  direct  attention  in  this  place,)  are  neither  obscure  nor 
doubtful,  but,  in  birds  especially,  sufficiently  conspiaious,  so  that! 
in  the  ostrich  I  found  many  conduits  which  readUy  admittc 
the  points  of  my  fingers.  In  the  turkey,  fowl,  and,  indeed,] 
almost  ail  birds,  you  wUl  find  that  a  probe  passed  downiwardfl 
by  the  trachea  makes  its  way  out  of  the  lungs,  and  is  diss 
vcrcfl  lying  naked  and  exposed  in  one  or  another  of  the  abda 
minal  cells.  Air  blown  into  the  lungs  of  these  creutiu^^si  witl 
a  pair  of  bellows  passes  on  with  a  certain  force  even  into 
most  inferior  of  these  cells- 

We  may  even  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  in  man,  whilst  ht 
lives,  there  is  not  a  pa^^sage  from  openings  of  the  same  kind  intu 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ?      For  how  else  should  the  pus  poc 
out  in  empyema  and  the  blood  extra vasated  in  pleurisy  nink^l 
its  escape?      In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,   the  lung 
themselves  being  uninjured,  air  often  escapes  by  the  wound ; 
or  liquids  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  are  discharged^ 
with  the  expectoration.     But  our  views  of  this  subject  will 
foimd  fully  expressed  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  our  tliuquisitious  on  tl 
Clauses,  Uses,  and  Organs  of  Kc^piration. 
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I  return  to  the  ovary  and  tho  upper  portion  of  the  fowl's 
I  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  eggs  are  produced.    These, 
ig  to  Aristotle,*  in  the  first  instance  are  small,  and  of  a 
whita  colour  j  gromug  larger^  they  subsequently  become  of  a 
cr  and  then  of  a  deeper  yellow. 

Tlie  superior  uterus  of  Fabricius,  however,  has  no  existence 
until  after  the  hen  has  conceived,  and  contains  the  rudiments 
of  oira  within  it ;  when  it  may  be  designated  as  a  cluster  of 
papolie*  And  he  therefore  observes  very  properly,  *'  The  supe- 
rior uterus  is  nothing  more  than  an  almost  infinite  congeries  of 
yclk«i  which  appear  collected  as  it  were  into  a  single  cluster,  of 
a  rounded  form,  and  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard lo  that  almost  of  a  walnut  or  medlar.  This  multitude  of 
TJteUi  ia  aggregated  and  conjoined  ver;*  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
buncb  of  grapes,  for  which  reason  I  shall  constantly  speak  of  it 
as  the  vitellarium  or  raceme  of  yelks ;  a  comparison  which 
Aristotle  himself  made  in  speaking  of  the  soft  or  scaleless  fishes, 
when  he  says,^  their  ovan>"  or  roe  is  extruded  agglutinated  into 
^lind  of  raceme  or  bunch  of  grapes.  And  in  the  same  way 
in  a  bunch  of  grapes  the  several  berries  are  seen  to  he  of 
different  sizes,  some  large,  some  small,  some  of  very  diminutive 
proportions,  each  hanging  by  its  several  peduncle,  so  do  we  find 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  vitellarium  of  the  fowL^^ 

In  filches,  frogs,  Crustacea,  and  testacea,  however,  matters  are 
tierwiae  arranged.  The  ovary  or  ntellary  here  contains  ova 
'^  one  uniform  size  only,  which  being  extnuled  increase,  attain 
maturityi  and  give  birth  to  foetuses  simultaneously.  But  in 
the  ovarj*  of  the  comracm  fowl,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
riparous  trilies,  the  yelks  are  found  in  various  stages  of  their 
lb,  from  dimensions  that  ru'e  scarcely  visible  up  to  the 
fiiU  stse.  Nevertheless  the  eggs  of  the  fowl  and  other  birds, 
(oot  otherwise  thtui  in  those  cases  where  the  eggs  are  aD  engen- 
dmud  and  laid  at  the  same  moment,)  ripen  their  foetuses  under 
the  influence  of  incubation  in  the  same  nest,  and  produce  them 
pcrft^ct,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  In  the  family  of  the  pigeons, 
bowcver,  (which  lay  and  incubate  no  more  than  two  eggs  in  the 
•atne  iic«t,)  I  have  observed  that  nil  the  ova  crowded  together 
in  the  ovary,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  pair,  wci-e  of  the  same 
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dimensiona ;  this  pair  wait  very  much  larger  than  any  of  tl 
others,  and  already  prepared  to  descend  into  the  second  or  lowc 
ntems.  In  these  creatures,  therefore,  the  number  of  young 
great,  not  because  of  the  multitude  produced  at  a  time,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  births  take  place,  viz,,  every  inontt 
In  the  same  way,  among  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  skate 
dog-fishes,  &c.,  two  eggs  only  come  to  maturity  together,  one  of 
which  descends  from  the  right  the  other  from  the  left  comer  o^^ 
the  uterus  into  the  inferior  portion,  where  they  are  cherisheq^[ 
and  where  they  finally  produce  living  foetuses,  precisely  as  hap- 
pens among  viviparous  animals;  in  the  ovarj%  neverthelesji^^ 
there  is  almost  infinite  store  of  ova  of  various  sizes- — in  the  I'&j^^ 
I  have  counted  upwards  of  a  hundred* 

The  ova  of  the  other  o^nparous  tribes  are  either  perfect-ed 
externally,  as  in  the  case  of  fishes,  or  they  are  concocted  or 
matured,  as  in  the  instance  of  te«tacea,  Crustacea,  and  spider 
Testaceous  animals  lay  their  eggs  amidst  froth;  the  cnista 
ceous  tribes,  such  as  the  shrimp,  crab,  and  lobster,  bear  thct 
about  with  them,   attached  to  certain  appendages;   and  thi 
spiders  carry  tliem  about  and  cherish  them,  laid  up  in  a  kind  < 
purse  or  basket,  made  of  their  web.     The  beetle  rolls  its  egg 
in  dung,  using  its  hind  legs  in  the  operation,  and  buries  ther 
Now,  in  all  these  creatures  the  quantity  of  eggs  is  almost  inc 
dibly  great :  in  fishes  they  form  two  oblong  bladders  or  foIU- 
des,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  carp,  herring,  and  smelt,  iu  all  of 
which,  as  there  is  no  uterus,  but  merely  an  ovary  present,  so  is 
this  sometimes  crowded  with  ova  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cornea 
to  surpass  the  body  in  bulk. 

Of  auch  ovaries  of  the  mullet  aud  carp,  salted  and  pr 
and  dried  in  the  smoke,  Mas  prepared  that  article  of  food  tl 
such  request  among  the  Greeks  and  old  Italians,  (called  liotorchl 
by  the  latter,  wd  rdfuya,  i.  e*  salted  eggs,  by  the  former,)  and 
very  similar,  we  may  presume,  to  the  masses  which  we  find  in  tin 
insides  of  our  smoked  herrings,  and  to  the  compact  granul 
red-coloured  roe  of  our  lobsters.     The  article  prc*pared  fror 
riie  salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  which  is  exiled  cavnare,  and 
sembles  black  soap,  is  still  the  delight  of  epicures. 

In  those  fishes  that  arc  highly  prolific  such  a  quantitr  of  epg 
is  engendered,  that  the  whole  abdtnueu  can  $«carcely  cutit 
them,  even  when  they  ai'c  first  produced,  still  less  when 
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Imve  grown  to  any  size.  In  fishes,  therefore,  tliere  i§  uo  part  save 
the  orary  dedicated  to  purposes  of  reproduction.  The  ova  of  these 
aiiimab  continue  to  g^uw  without  the  body,  and  do  not  require 
tlic  protection  of  an  uterus  for  their  evolution.  And  the  ovary 
here  appears  to  bear  an  nnidogy  to  the  testicles  or  veaiculai 
temtnales^  not  only  because  it  is  found  in  the  same  place  as  the 
totei  in  the  male,  (the  testes  in  the  cock  being  sitiiated,  as  we 
hmff  said,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  eoeliac  artery,  near  the 
waist,  in  the  very  same  place  as  the  ovary  in  the  hen,)  but  be- 
eauac  among  fishes,  in  both  sexes,  as  the  time  of  spawning  ap- 
proadica,  two  foUiclea,  alike  in  situation,  size,  and  shape,  are 
diaooreredj  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen ;  which 
ti]<<re«se  and  become  distended  at  the  same  period  :  in  the  male 
Willi  a  homogeneous  milky  spermatic  matter,  (whence  the  term 
milk  or  milt  of  fishes;)  in  the  female  with  innumerable  gra- 
imieSy  which,  from  their  diminutive  size  and  close  texture, 
tB  the  beginning  of  the  season,  escape  the  powers  of  vision,  and 
present  themselves  as  constituting  an  uniform  body,  bearing 
Uic  strongest  resemblance  to  the  milt  of  the  male  regularly 
ecMgnlated.  By  and  by  they  arc  seen  in  the  guise  of  minute 
gnuns  of  sand,  adhering  together  within  their  follicles. 

In  the  smaller  birds  that  lay  but  once  a  year,  and  a  few  egg^ 
oalyt  you  will  scarcely  discover  any  ovary.  StiD,  in  the  place 
where  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the  male,  there  in  the  female, 
Aud  not  Ima  obviously  than  the  testicles  of  the  male,  you  will 
perceive  three  or  four  vesicles  (the  number  be'mg  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  eggs  of  which  they  are  the  rudiments),  by  way  of 

In  the  comua  of  the  uterus  of  snakes  (which  resemble  the 
Tism  deferentia  in  male  animals),  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ova 
present  themselves  as  globules  strung  upon  a  thread,  in  the 
«me  way  as  women's  bracelets,  or  like  a  rosary  composed  of 
amber  beada. 

Thoae  ova  that  are  found  in  the  ovary  of  the  fowl  conse- 
quently are  not  to  be  regarded  as  perfect  eggs,  but  only  as  their 
mdimeuta ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  on  the  cluster,  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  t«uch  an  order  and  of  such  dimensions,  that 
th^  are  always  ready  for  each  day's  laying.  But  none  of  the 
egg»  in  the  ovary  are  surrounded  with  albumen ;  there  the  yelk 
eiiatf  alone,  and  each,  as  it  enlarges,  extricates  itself  from  the 
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general  congeries  of  smaller  ones,  in  order  that  it  may  tl 
readily  find  space  to  grow.  Fabricins,  therefure^  is  right ' 
he  says,^  '^  The  yelks  which  arc  on  the  surface  of  the  clost 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  middle,  which  are  surroundod  as  it! 
were  by  the  larger  ones.  The  very  smallest  of  all  the  ova  i 
situated  towards  the  centre/'  That  is  to  say,  those  that  grof 
acquire  larger  dimensions  and  become  detached  from  the 
and  as  this  proceeds,  the  several  yelks,  besides  their  tunic 
propria,  are  invested  with  another  from  the  ovary,  whidi  em^ 
braces  them  externally,  and  connects  them  with  the  base  wbenc 
they  spring.  Tliis  coat  is,  therefore,  entitled  the  peduncle 
FabrieiuSj  and  its  office  is  that  of  a  foot-stalk,  viz.  to  supply 
nourishment  to  the  ovum,  in  the  same  way  as  fruit  is  nouriithc 
through  the  stalk  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  tree,  "  Fa 
this  peduncle  is  a  hollow  raerabrauous  bond  of  union,  extendir 
from  the  foundation  of  the  cluster  [the  stroma  oft'  v] 

the  yelk,  coming  into  contact  with  which,  it  is  dil;r  i  i  e-t4 

panded  in  the  same  way  as  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye,  and  covers 
the  vitellus  with  an  external  tunic,      This  perchance  v  '    t  J 

Ai'istotlc  called  the  artiXoi*  ofiifpaXomhiv,  or  umbihcal  ri]  ^  ,1 

and  described  as  forming  a  kind  of  tube.  This  peduiicle  in- 
cludes numerous  vessels,  which  are  distributed  on  alt  vdea 
around  tlie  yelk. 

So  much  is  accurately  related  by  Fabricius ;  but  he  errs 
he  says,  *'  This  tunic  does  not  siuround  the  entire  viteUus,  btil 
only  extends  upon  it  a  little  beyond  tbe  middle,  very  much 
the  manner  of  an  acorn  within  its  cup ;  whence  it  comes  tlu 
the  outer  portion  of  the  yelk,  which  is  not  invented  by  tl 
membrane  in  question,  presents  itself  free  from  vessels,  and  id 
ap|>eanince  naked;''  The  membrane,  nevertheless,  snrrotmd 
the  yelk  completely;  but  on  the  outer  aspect  it  is  notvt 
distinguished  from  the  tunica  propria,  both  of  them  i  ^  i| 
extreme  delicacy*  Posteriorly,  howe\*er,  and  where  the  yelk 
turned  towards  the  basis  of  the  cluster,  the  tunic  in  queitioil 
does  not  adhere  to  the  vitellus,  neither  docs  it  send  any 
to  this  part,  but  merely  embraces  it  in  the  manner  of  a  sac. 

Each  vitellus  receives  a  distinct  timic  from  the  ovaiiaa  bam] 
whence  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  utertis^ 
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ij  discovered  here  except  the  cluster  or  heap  of  ova,  of 
different  sizes,  proceeding  from  the  same  foundation. 
Nov,  this  fonndation  or  basis  is  a  body  sni  generis,  arising 
the  spine  of  the  feathered  kinds,  connected  by  means  of  large 
Bries  and  veins,  and  of  a  loose,  porous,  and  spongy  texture,  in 
that  mnltitndea  of  ovamay  be  produced  from  it,  and  that 
iv  supply  tunics  to  all ;  which  tuuics,  when  the  yelks  have 
to  their  full  si^e,  are  distended  by  them,  and  then  the 
surround  the  vitelli,  in  the  manner  of  sacks  with  nar- 
necks  and  more  capacious  bellies,  very  much  like  the 
Am  that  are  formecl  by  the  breath  of  the  glaas-blowcr. 
Falmcius  then  proceeds :  "  The  yelks,  as  they  proceed  from 
beginnings,  from  the  size  of  millet  or  mustard  seeds,  and 
i  tt  first  not  only  extremely  small,  but  colourless,  as  Aristotle 
iy»,  80  do  they  increase  by  degrees,  and,  according  to  Aristotle, 
ae  first  of  a  paler  and  then  of  a  deeper  yellow,  until  they 
attained  to  the  dimensions  familiar  to  all/'  I,  however, 
have  observed  ova  vastly  smaller  than  millet  seeds,  ova  wliich, 
like  papulae  or  sudamina,  or  the  finest  grains  of  sand,  (such  as 
we  have  indicated  as  fotmd  in  the  roe  of  fishes,)  almost  escaped 
the  powers  of  sight ;  their  places,  indeed,  were  only  proclaimed 
by  a  kind  of  roughness  of  the  membranes. 


EXERCISE    THE     rOURTfr* 


0/  the  itifundibHlum. 


•Oic  next  succeeding  portion  of  the  uterus  of  the  common 
fl  ift  called  the  iufundibulum  by  Fabric! us.  It  forms  a  kind 
'  fttmiel  or  tube,  extending  downwards  from  the  ovary,  (which 

it  eTerywhere  embnices,)  and  becoming  gniduaUy  wider,  terrai- 
len  in  the  superior  produced  portion  of  the  uterus.  ^Fliis  in- 
andibulum  pelds  a  pjissage  to  the  yelks  when  they  have  broken 

from  ibcir  foot-stalks  in  their  descent  from  the  ovary  into  tlie 
and  uterus  («o  it  is  styled  by  Fabricius).  It  resembles  the 
mica  vaginalis  in  the  scrotum,  and  is  a  most  dclicAto  mem- 

bnmc,  very  easily  dilatable,  fitted  to  receive  the  yelks  that  are 
lily  cut  bote,  mid  to  transmit  them  to  the  uterus  meiitionefL 
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Wo\ild  yon  liave  an  example  of  these  structures  ?  Figure  1 
yourself  a  small  plant,  whose  tuberous  roots  should  represent 
the  congeries  of  yelks ;  its  stalk  the  infundibulum.  Now,  as 
the  stalk  of  this  plant  dies  in  the  winter  and  disappears,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  fowl  ceases  to  lay  eggs,  the  whole  ovary,  with 
the  infundibulum»  withers,  shrinks,  and  is  annulled ;  the  basis 
[stroma]  and  indication  of  the  roots  being  still  left. 

This  iiifundihulum  seems  only  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
conduit^  or  tube  of  passage  :  the  yelk  is  never  observed  sticking 
in  it ;  but  as  the  testes  at  times  creep  upwards  through  the  tu- 
nicae  vaginales  into  the  groins,  and  in  some  animals^ — the  hare 
and  the  mole — even  become  concealed  within  the  abdomen^  and 
nevertheless  again  descend  and  show  them^jelves  externally,  so 
are  the  vitelli  transmitted  through  the  infundibulum  from  the 
ovary  into  the  uterus.  Its  office  is  served,  and  even  its  form  is 
imitated,  by  the  funnel  which  we  make  use  of  when  we  pour 
fluids  from  one  vessel  into  another  having  a  narrower  mouth. 


EXERCISE  THE  FIFTH, 


Of  the  external  portion  of  the  uterus  of  the  corfimon  foitjtA 


Fabricius  pursues  his  account  of  the  uterus  after  ha\Tng 
scribed  the  ovary,  and  in  such  an  inverse  order,  that  he  pre- 
mises a  description  of  the  superior  portion  or  appendage  of  the 
nterus  before  he  approaches  the  uterus  itself.  He  assign m  to  it 
three  turns  or  spirals,  with  somewhat  too  much  of  precision  or 
determiuateness,  ajid  settles  the  respective  situations  of  these 
spirals,  which  are  nevertheless  of  uncertain  seat.  Here,  too, 
he  very  unnecessarily  repeats  his  definition  of  the  infundibuJum. 
I  would,  therefore,  in  this  place,  beg  to  be  allowed  to  give  my 
own  account  of  the  uterus  of  the  fowl,  according  to  the  ana- 
tomical method,  which  I  consider  the  more  convenient,  and  pro- 
ceeding fi^om  external  to  internal  parts,  in  opposition  to  the] 
method  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  fowl  stripped  of  its  feathers,  the  fundament  will  be  ob- 
served not  contracted  circularly,  as  in  other  auimaU,  but  form* 
ing  a  depressed  orifice,  sUt  transversely,  and  consisting  of  two  lips  ^ 
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Wng  dvcr  against  each  other,  the  superior  of  the  two  covering 
and  concealing  the  inferior,  wliich  is  puckered  together.  The 
aperior  labium^  or  velabrum,  m  it  is  called,  arises  from  the  root 
*  the  rump,  and  as  the  npper  eyelid  covers  the  eye,  so  does  this 
rcr  the  three  orifices  of  the  pudenda,  viz.  the  anus,  the  uterus, 
id  the  ureters,  which  lie  concealed  under  the  velabrum  as 
ttnder  a  kind  of  prepuce ;  very  much  as  in  the  pudenda  of  the 
woman  we  have  the  orifice  of  the  vulva  and  the  meatus  urinarius 
eoncealed  between  the  labia  and  the  nymphse.  So  that  without 
tha  use  of  the  knife,  or  a  somewhat  forcible  retraction  of  the 
velabrum  in  the  fowl,  neither  the  orifice  by  which  the  faeces  pass 
from  the  intestines,  nor  that  by  which  the  urine  issues  from  the 
itretcrs,  nor  yet  that  by  which  the  egg  escapes  firom  the  uterus, 
can  be  perceived.  And  as  the  two  excreraentitious  discharges 
{the  urine  and  the  feces)  are  expelled  together  as  from  a 
eonmion  cloaca,  the  velabrum  being  raised  at  the  time,  and 
the  respective  outlets  exposed ;  so,  during  intercourse,  the  hen 
oa  tjje  approach  of  the  cock  uncovers  the  vulva,  and  prepares 
fiw  his  reception,  a  circumstance  observed  by  Fabricius  in  the 
turkey  hen  when  she  is  eager  for  the  male.  I  have  myself  ob- 
•enred  a  female  ostrich,  when  her  attendant  gently  scratched 
her  back,  which  seemed  to  excite  the  sexual  appetite,  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  lift  up  the  velabnxra,  and  exhibit  and 
protrude  the  vulva,  seeing  which  the  male,  straightway  inflamed 
with  a  like  oestrum,  mounted,  one  foot  being  kept  firm  on  the 
gnmmlf  the  other  set  upon  the  back  of  the  prostrate  female ; 
the  immense  penis  (you  might  imagine  it  a  neat's  tongue  !) 
vibrated  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  process  of  intercourse 
,  accompanied  with  much  ado  in  murmuring  and  noise — 
beads  of  the  creatures  being  at  the  same  time  frequently 
thrust  out  and  retracted — and  otlier  indications  of  enjoyment. 
Nor  \m  it  peculiar  to  birds,  but  common  to  animals  at  large, 
that,  wagging  the  tail  and  protruding  the  genital  parts,  they 
prepare  for  the  access  of  the  male.  And,  indeed,  the  tail 
in  Uie  majority  of  animals  has  almost  the  same  office  as  the  ve- 
labntm  in  the  common  fowl ;  unless  it  were  raised  or  drawn 
aiide,  it  would  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  feces  and  the 
of  the  male. 
In  the  female  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  roe,  and  others  of  the 
mare  temperate  auimali!!,  there  is  a  corresponding  protection  to 
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their  private  parts,  a  membranoua  velabrnm  covering  the  vulva] 
and  mcatxis  urinariiis,  which  must  be  raised  before  the  peui«  of 
the  male  can  be  introduced. 

In  animals  that  have  a  tail,  moreover,  parturition  could  not  I 
take  place  unless  this  part  were  lifted  up ;  and  even  the  humaa 
female  is  assisted  in  her  labour  by  having  the  coccyx  anointed  j 
and  drawn  outwards  with  the  finger. 

A  surgeon,  a  trustworthy  man,  and  with  whom  T  am  upouj 
intimate  terms,  on  his  return  from  the  East  Indies  informed] 
me,  in  perfect  sincerity,  that  some  inland  and  mountainous  parta 
of  the  island  of  Borneo  are  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  caudate  j 
human  beings  (a  circumstance  of  which  we  also  read  in  Pausa- 
nias),  one  of  whom,  a  virgin,  who  had  only  been  captured  with 
great  difficulty,  for  they  hve  in  the  woods,  he  himself  had  sceupj 
with  a  tail,  thick,  fleshy,  and  a  span  in  length,  reflected  between  j 
the  buttocks,  and  covering  the  anus  and  pudenda :  »o  regularlyj 
has  nature  willed  to  cover  these  parts. 

To  return*     The  structure  of  the  vclabrum  in  the  fowl  is  like 
that  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  fleshy  and  mus* 
cular  fold  of  the  skin,  having  fibres  extending  from  the  circum- 
ference on  eveiy  side  towards  the  centre ;  its  inner  surface,  Uko 
that  of  the  eyelid  and  prepuce,  being  soft.     Along  its  margin 
also  there  is  a  semicircular  tarsus,  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the 
eyelid ;  and  in  addition,  between  the  skin  and  fleshy  membrane^ 
an  interposed  cartUage,  extending  from  the  root  of  the  niroj 
the  sickle-shaped  tarsus  being  connected  with  it  at  right  angleSil 
(very  much  as  we  observe  a  small  tail  c(»mprehended  betwc 
the  wing  on  either  side,  in  bats).     By  this  structure  the  vela^l 
brum  is  enabled  more  readily  to  open  and  close  the  foramina^ 
pudendi  that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  velabrum  being  now  raised  and  removed,  certain  for 
mina  are  brought  into  view,  some  of  which  are  very  distinct 
others  more  obscure.    The  more  ob\iou9  are  the  anus  and  vulva 
or  the  outlet  of  the  faecal  matters  and  tl»c  inlet  to  the  ntcnisij 
The  more  obscure  are,  first,  that  by  which  the  urine  is  excreted 
from  the  kidneys,  and,  second,  the  small  orifice  discovered  bj| 
Fabricius,  "  into  which,^'  he  saj^s,  **  the  cock  immits  the  sper- 
matic fluid,^'  a  foramen,  however,  which  neither  Antony  Vim, 
careful  dissector,  has  indicated  in  Aldrovandus,  nor  any  one  i 
except  Fabricius,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  observed. 
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All  tliese  foramina  are  so  close  to  one  another  that  thej  seem 
almotft  to  meet  in  a  single  carity,  which,  a.^  being  common  to 
tlie  fieces  and  urine,  may  be  ealJed  the  cloaca.  In  this  cavity, 
the  urine,  aa  it  descends  from  the  kidneys,  is  mingled  with  the 
feetdent  matters  of  the  bowels,  and  the  two  are  discharged 
together.  Tlirough  this^  too,  the  egg,  as  it  is  laid,  forces 
itself  a  passage* 

Nour,  the  arrangements  in  this  cavity  are  siicli,  that  both 
excrement's  de»ceiiding  into  a  common  sac,  the  urine  is  made 
QM*  of  afl  a  natural  clyster  for  their  evacuation.  The  cloaca  is 
tberefore  thicker  aud  more  rugous  than  the  intestine;  and  at 
the  moment  of  laying  and  of  coition,  it  is  everted,  (the  velabrum 
which  covers  it  l>eing  raised  as  I  have  already  said,)  the  lower 
portkin  of  the  bowel  being  as  it  were  prolapsed.  At  this  mo- 
metit  all  the  fommiua  that  terminate  in  the  cloaca  are  conspi- 
CQcnta ;  on  the  return  or  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  portion, 
bowever,  they  are  concealed,  being  all  collected  together  as  it 
wfsre  into  the  common  purse  or  pouch. 

The  more  conspicuous  foramina,  those,  \iz.  of  the  anus  and 
utcnts,  are  situated,  witl»  reference  to  one  another,  differently 
in  birds  from  what  they  are  in  other  animals.  In  these  the 
pudendum,  or  female  genital  part,  is  situated  anteriorly  between 
tJic  rectum  and  bladder ;  in  birds,  however,  the  excrementitious 
outlet  is  placed  anteriorly,  »o  that  the  inlet  to  the  uterus  ia 
sitimted  between  this  and  the  rump. 

The  foramen,  into  which  Fabricius  believes  the  cock  to  inject 
hiJi  fluid,  is  discovered  between  the  orifice  of  the  \Tilva  and  the 
Tump«  I,  however,  deny  any  such  use  to  this  foramen ;  for  in 
yoanir  '  '  '  ns  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  in  adults  it  is  pre* 
Knt   I  utly  both   in  males  aud  females.      It  is  obvious, 

therefore,  that  it  ia  both  an  extremely  small  and  obscure  orifice, 
11  have  no  such  important  function  to  perform  :  it  ^viU 
sly  admit  a  tine  needle  or  a  bristle,  and  it  ends  in  a  blind 
cavity  ;  neither  have  I  ever  been  able  to  discover  any  spermatic 
fluid  within  it,  although  Fabricius  asserts  that  this  fluid  is  stored 
up  thcrt*  even  for  a  wliole  year,  and  that  ail  the  eggs  contained 
in  the   ovary  may  be  thence  fecundated,   as  it   is  afterwards 


All    birds,    serpents,    onparous    quadrupeds,   and    likewise 
fishat,  M  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  cari»,  have  kidney*  and 
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ureters  through  vhich  the  urine  distilB,  a  fact  which  waa  un* 
known  to  Aristotle  and  philosophers  up  to  this  time.      In  bird 
and  serpents,  which  have  spongy  or  largely  vesicular  lunga^  tlid 
quantity  of  urine  secreted  is  amall^  because  they  drink  httle,  au^ 
that  by  sipping;  there  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  an  urina 
bladder  in   these    creatures :  the  renal   secretion,   as  alreadj 
stated,  is  accumulated  in  a  common  carity  or  cloaca,  along  wit 
the  drier  intestinal   excrement.      Nevertheless,   I  do  find 
urinar}^  bladder  in  the  carp  and  some  other  fishes. 

In  the  common  fowl  the  ureters  descend  from  the  kidneys 
which  are  situated  in  long  and  ample  cavities  on  either  side 
the  backj  to  terminate  in  the  common  cavity  or  cloaca.     The 
terminations,   however,  are  so  obscure  and  so  hidden  by  thfl 
margin  of  the  cavity,  that  to  discover  them  from  without  and 
pass  a  fine  probe  into  them  would  be  found  impossible.     Nc 
is  this  at  all  surprising,  because  in  all,  even  the  largest  auimalii, 
the  insertion  of  the  ureters  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  sa 
tortuous  and  obscure,  that  although  the  urine  distils  freely  fron 
them  into  the  bladder,  and  calculi  even  make  their  why  out  o| 
them,  still  neither  fluids  nor  air  can  be  made  to  enter  thei] 
by  the  use  of  any  amount  of  force.     On  the  other  hand,  ic 
birds  as  well  as  other  animals,  a  probe  or   a  bristle  passed 
downwards  from  the  kidney  towards  the  bladder  by  the  ureter 
readily  makes  its  way  into  the  cloaca  or  bladder. 

These  facts  are  particularly  distinct  in  the  ostrich,  in  whichj 
besides  the  external  orifice  of  the  common  cavity  which   the^ 
velabrum  covers,  I  find  another  within  the  anus,  baring  a  round 
and  constricted  orifice,  shutting  in  some  sort  in  the  manner  i 
a  sphincter. 

Passing  by  these  particulars,  however,  let  us  turn  to  others 
that  bear  more  immediately  upon  our  subject.     The  uteri nej 
outlet  or  \adva,  then,  or  the  passage  from  the  common  cavity  tai 
the  uterus  of  the  fowl,  is  a  certain   protuberance,  soft,   hx^ 
^\Tinkled,  and  orbiciJar,  resembling  the  orifice  of  the  prcpuc 
when  closed,  or  appearing  as  if  formed  by  a  prolapse  of  the  iu« 
temal  membrane  of  the  uterus.     Now  this  outlet  is  aititaUHl, 
I  have  said,  between  the  anus  and  rump,  and  slightly 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  which  I'lysses*  Aldn 
gines  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  *'  facilitating  intereourse,  and  t1ie| 
entrance  of  the  genital  organ  of  the  cock."    I  have  my»elf  ob' 
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however,  repeatedly,  that  the  hen  turned  the  common 
to  the  right  or  left  indifterently,  according  to  the  side 
whkh  the  cock  approached  her.  Neither  do  I  find  any 
ftain  in  the  cock — neither,  indeed,  could  Fabricius, — althougli 
in  the  goose  and  duck  it  is  very  conspicuous.  But  in  it^  stead 
I  diicover  an  orifice  in  the  cock,  not  othem  ise  than  in  the  hen, 
allhoogh  it  is  smaller  and  more  contracted  in  her  than  in  him  ; 
md  iu  the  swan,  goose,  and  duck  the  same  thing  also  appears, 
the  penis  of  the  male  goose  and  duck  protruding  through  this 
orifice  daring  intercourse. 

In  a  black  drake  I  noticed  the  penis  of  such  a  length  that 
after  intercourse  it  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  a  fowl  following, 
pecked  at  it  greedily,  thinking  it  an  earth-worm,  aa  I  imagine^ 
so  that  it  ww^  retracted  more  quickly  than  usual. 

In  the  male  ostrich  I  have  found  within  this  pudendal  orifice 
«  TCfy  large  glans,  and  the  red  body  of  the  penis,  as  we  discover 
them  within  the  prepuce  of  the  horse,  resembling  a  deer^s  or  a 
iiniill  neat's  tongue  in  form  and  magnitude ;  and  I  have  fire- 
qoimtly  observed  this  organ,  rigid  and  somewhat  hooked  during 
the  coitus,  and  when  entered  into  the  vulva  of  the  female,  held 
fiwr  some  considerable  time  there  without  any  movement :  it  was 
precisely  as  if  the  two  creatures  had  been  fastened  together 
with  a  naiL  Meantime,  by  the  gesticulations  of  their  heads 
and  necks,  and  by  their  noises,  they  seemed  to  notify  their 
uptials,  and  to  express  the  great  degree  of  pleasure  they 
rienced* 
I  have  read  in  a  treatise  of  Dr.  Du  Val,  a  learned  physician  of 
that  a  certain  hermaphrodite  was  referred  to  the  sur* 
and  accoucheurs,  that  they  might  determine  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  a  woman.  They,  from  an  examination  of  the 
genital  organs,  adjudged  the  party  to  he  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  a  dress  in  accordance  with  this  decision  was  ordered.  By 
aod  by,  however,  the  individual  was  accused  of  sohciting  women, 
nnd  of  discharging  the  man's  office  ;  and  then  it  was  found, 
that  Erom  a  prepuce,  as  from  the  private  parts  of  a  woman,  a 
penia  protruded,  and  sened  to  perform  the  male^s  business.  I 
h«Tc  myself  occasionally  seen  the  penis  of  a  certain  man  so 
iitly  shrunk  in  size,  that,  unless  when  excited,  nothing  was 
ibk  in  the  wTinkled  prepuce  above  the  scrotum  but  the  ex- 
■ily  of  thr  glans. 
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In  the  horse  and  some  other  animals,  the  principal  and  am- 
ple length  of  the  member  is  protruded  from  it3  concealment. 
In  the  molc^  too,  which  is  a  small  animal,  there  is  a  remarkable 
retraction  of  the  penis  between  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the 
belly  j  and  the  vulva  in  the  female  of  this  creature  is  alao  longer 
and  deeper  than  usual. 

The  cock,  which  is  without  a  penis,  performs  copulation,  aa 
I  imagine,  in-  the  same  manner  as  the  smaller  birds,  among 
which  the  process  is  rapidly  executed,  and  by  mere  coutact. 
The  orifices  of  the  male  and  female  cloaca,  which  at  the  moment 
are  protuberant  externally,  which,  especially  in  the  male,  be- 
come tense  and  injected,  like  the  glans  penis,  encounter,  and 
coition  is  effected  by  a  succession  of  salutes,  not  by  any  lunger 
intromission  of  parts,  for  I  do  not  think  that  the  organs  of  the 
cock  enter  those  of  the  hen  at  all. 

In  the  copuhitiou  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  the  like,  the  female 
presents  her  organ  rigid  and  injected  to  the  penis  of  the  male. 
And  this  also  takes  place  in  birds  which,  if  they  be  tame  and 
snffer  themselves  to  be  handled,  when  inflamed  with  desire  pre- 
sent their  parts,  which  will  then  be  found  resisting  and  liard  to 
the  finger- 
Birds  are  sometimes  so  lustful,  that  if  you  but  stroke  their 
backs  gently  with  your  hand,  they  -wHl  immediately  lie  down 
and  expose  and  protrude  their  uterine  orifice ;  and  if  thit  part 
be  touched  with  the  finger,  they  will  not  fail  to  proclaim  tlieir 
satisfaction.  And  that  the  females  may  thereby  be  made  to  biy 
eggs,  as  testified  to  by  Aristotle,*  I  have  myself  found  in  the 
case  of  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and  others.  I  learned  the  fact, 
indeed,  in  former  years  by  accident,  and  to  my  detriment ;  for 
my  wife  had  a  beautiful  parrot,  a  great  pet,  learned  and  tnlka* 
tive  enough,  and  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  roam  at  liberty 
about  the  house :  when  its  mistress  was  absent  it  sought  her 
everywhere  j  on  her  return  it  caressed  her,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
its  joy  )  when  called  to  it  would  answer;  woidd  fly  to  its  mistress^ 
and  then  seizing  her  clothes  with  beak  and  feet  alternately,  it 
climbed  to  her  shoulder,  whence  creeping  down  the  armi  it 
reached  her  hand,  its  usual  sent.  When  ordered  to  »peak  or 
to  sing,  it  would  obey,  although  it  were  the  night  seascn*   imd 
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le  clitrk.     Ftill  of  play  and  lascivioiisness,  it  would  frequently 
in  1  re3»*8  lap,  where  it  lorcd  to  have  her  scratch  its 

lieid  i<  -ke  its  back,  upon  which,  flattering  with  its  wings 

and  making  a  gentle  noise^  it  testified  the  pleasure  it  expe- 
rience* I  believed  all  this  to  proceed  from  his  usual  fami- 
liarity and  love  of  being  noticed  ;  fur  I  always  regarded  the 
ciTAture  a»  a  male,  by  reason  of  his  proficiency  in  talking  and 
fliigttig*  For  among  birds,  the  femalps  rarely  sing  or  challenge 
one  another  by  their  note ;  the  males  alone  solace  their  mates 
by  tbctr  timeful  warbUngs,  and  call  them  to  the  rites  of  love. 
And  it  is  on  this  account  that  Aristotle  says,^  *'  If  partridges 
be  placed  over  against  the  males,  and  the  wind  blow  towards 
them  from  where  the  males  sit,  they  arc  impregnated  and  con- 
cctTC,  They  even  for  the  most  part  conceive  from  the  note  of 
tlie  male  bird,  if  they  be  in  season  and  full  of  desire.  The 
flight  of  the  male  over  them  will  also  have  the  same  effect,  the 
male  bird  C4istiug  down  a  fertilizing  influence  upon  the  female/' 
Noir  this  happens  especially  in  the  spring  season,  whence  the 
poet  sings  :^ 

EtrUi  t«ema  in  Spring,  and  craves  ibe  genial  tetd. 

The  abiii^hty  f&ther,  JEiher,  tben  deBcenda, 

In  fcrtilifiag  showers,  into  the  Up 

Of  lib  rrjoicing  spciuse,  and  miugling  there 

In  wide  embrace  suEtainft  Ihc  progeny 

luiiiunerous  Uuit  springf.    The  pathleas  woodi 

Ttten  ring  with  the  wild  bird's  song,  And  flocka  and  hfirdi 

Diipart  and  spend  the  llvelotig  clay  in  love. 

Not  long  after  the  ciu'essinga  mentioned^  the  parrot,  which 
lived  in  health  for  many  years,  fell  sick^  and  by  and  by 
being  sdxed  with  repeated  attacks  of  convulsions,  seated  in 
the  lap  of  its  miirtresj*!,  it  expired,  grievously  regretted.  Having 
open<»l  the  body  in  search  of  the  cause  of  deaths  I  discovered 
an  ^^glTfi  nearly  perfect,  in  the  uterus,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  male,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  this,  indeed, 
frequently  happc^ns  among  birds  con&ned  in  cages,  which  show 
»jr   In*  for  the  company  of  the  male. 

llie»e  and  other  instances   induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
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common  fowl  and  the  pheasant  do  not  only  solace  their  females 
with  their  crowing,  bnt  farther  give  them  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing eggs  by  its  means ;  for  when  the  cock  crows  in  the  night 
some  of  the  hens  perched  near  him  bestir  themselves^  clapping 
their  wings  and  shaking  their  lieads ;  shuddering  and  gesticu- 
lating as  they  are  wont  to  do  after  intercourse. 

A  certain  bird,  as  large  again  as  a  swan,  and  which  the  Dutch 
call  a  cassowary,  was  imported  no  long  time  ago  from  the  island 
of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  into  Holland.  Ulysses  Aldrovan- 
dus'  gives  a  figure  of  this  bird,  and  informs  us  that  it  is  cidled 
an  emeu  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  a  two-toed  bird,  like  the 
ostrich,  but  has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  one  of  wliich  is  fur- 
nished with  a  spur  of  such  length,  strength,  and  hardness,  that 
the  creature  can  easily  kick  through  a  board  two  fiuger** 
breadth  in  thickness.  The  cassowary  defends  itself  by  kicking 
forwards.  In  the  body,  legs,  and  thighs  it  resembles  the  ostrich  ; 
it  has  not  a  broad  bill  like  the  ostrich  however,  but  one  that  is 
rounded  and  black.  On  its  head,  by  way  of  crest,  it  has  an 
orbicular  protuberant  horn.  It  has  no  tongue,  and  devours 
everything  that  is  presented  to  it — stones,  coals,  even  though 
alight,  pieces  of  glass — all  without  distinction.  Its  featlicrs 
sprout  in  pairs  from  each  particular  quill,  and  are  of  a  black 
colour,  short  and  slender,  approaching  to  hair  or  down  in  their 
characters.  Its  wings  are  very  short  and  imperfect.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  creature  is  truculent,  and  it  has  number*  of  red 
and  blue  wattles  longituduially  disposed  along  the  neck- 

This  bird  remained  for  more  than  seven  years  in  Hothmdi 
and  was  then  sent,  among  other  presents,  by  the  iUusirious 
Maiuice  Prince  of  Orange,  to  his  serene  majesty  our  King 
James,  in  whose  gardens  it  continued  to  live  for  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  five  years.  By  and  by^  however^  when  a  pair  of 
ostriches,  male  and  female,  were  brought  to  the  same  place,  ami 
the  cassowary  heard  and  saw  these  in  a  neighbouring  inc]cxyum« 
at  their  amours,  unexpectedly  it  began  to  lay  e^'  '    ?is 

I  imagine,  through  sympathy  with  the  acts  of  iui  r      i-**? 

I  say  unexpectedly,  for  all  who  saw  the  cassowary,  judging  frum 
the  weapons  and  ornaments,  had  regarded  it  as  a  male  nUhcr 
than  a  female.     Of  these  eggs,  one  was  laid  entire,  and  thi¥  I 
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and  found  it  perfect :  the  yelk  surrounded  by  tlie  white, 
diRlazic  attached  on  either  side,  and  a  small  ca\4ty  in  the 
bitmt  end ;  there  was  also  a  cicatricula  or  macula  alba  present ; 
ibe  fthcU  was  thick,  hard,  and  strong;  and  hanng  taken  off  the 
top,  I  bad  it  formed  into  a  cup,  in  the  same  way  as  ostricha'  egga 
are  eammonly  fashioned.  This  egg  was  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  an  ostrich,  and,  as  I  have  said,  perfect  in  all  respects. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  it  was  a  sort  of  accidental  egg,  and,  by 
reaaoQ  of  the  absence  of  the  male,  unfruitful.  I  predicated  the 
death  of  the  cassowary"  as  likely  to  happen  soon  when  she  began 
layingv  moved  to  do  so  by  what  Aristotle  says  :*  '*  Birds  become 

I  dtscaaed  and  die  unless  they  produce  fruitftd  eggs/^  And  my 
prediction  came  true  not  long  afterwards.     On  opening  the  body 

'  of  the  cassowary,  I  discovered  an  imperfect  and  putrid  egg  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  as  the  cause  of  its  untimely  death, 

[  jtsst  as  I  had  found  the  same  thing  in  the  parrot,  and  other  in- 
lees  besides* 

lany  birds,  consequently,  the  more  salacious  they  are,  the 
^  fruitful  are  they ;  and  occasionally,  when  abundantly  fed, 

'  or  irom  some  other  cause,  tliey  will  even  lay  egga  without  the 
acccas  of  the  male.  It  rai*ely  happens,  however,  that  the  eggs 
90  produced  are  either  perfected  or  laid;  the  birds  are  commonly 
•oou  seixed  with  serious  disorders,  and  at  length  die.  The 
conunon  fowl  nevertheless  not  only  conceives  eggs,  but  lays 
thenii  quite  perfect  in  appearance  too;  but  they  are  always  wind 
CfgBt  and  incapable  of  producing  a  chick.  In  like  manner 
many  insects,  among  the  number  sUkworms  and  butterflies,  cou- 
oeiTC  eggs  and  lay  them,  without  the  access  of  the  male,  but 
tlii^  are  still  adventitious  and  barren.  Fishes  also  do  the 
tame* 

It  is  of  the  same  significance  in  these  aoimds  when  they  con- 
ccvfv  eggs,  as  it  is  in  young  women  when  their  uterus  grows  hot, 
their  menaes  flow^  and  their  bosoms  swell — ^in  a  word,  when  they 
become  marrtageable ;  and  who,  if  they  continue  too  long  un- 
wisddedf  are  neiiei  with  serious  symptoms — ^hyst erics,  furor 
uterinum,  &€.  or  fidl  into  a  cachectic  state,  and  distemperaturea 
of  various  kinds.  All  animals,  indeed,  grow  savage  when  in 
lieat,  and  unless  they  are  suffered  to  enjoy  one  another^  become 
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chang:ed  in  disposition.    In  like  manner  women  occasionaUjrl 
come  insane  tlirough  uugratified  desire,  and  to  8ucli  a  heigli 
does  the  maladj  reach  in  some^  that  they  are  believed  to  be 
poisoned,  or  moon-struck,  or  possessed  by  a  de^dl.     And 
would  certainly  occur  more  frequently  than  it  does,  without 
influence  of  good  nurture,  respect  for  character,  and  the  mode 
that  is  innate  in  the  sex,  wliich  all  tend  to  tranquillize  the  in-^ 
ordinate  pajssions  of  the  mind. 


EXERCISE  THE  SIXTH. 

Of  the  uterus  of  the  fowl. 

The  passage  from  the  external  uterine  onlice  to  the  inti 
parts  and  uterus  itself,  wlierc  the  egg  is  perfected,  is  by 
part  which  in  other  animals  is  called  the  vagina  or  vulva.  In 
the  fowl,  however,  this  passage  is  so  intricate,  and  its  interna] 
membrane  is  so  loose  and  wrinkled,  that  although  there  is  a 
passage  from  within  outwards,  and  a  large  egg  makes  its  wi 
through  all  without  much  difficulty,  still  it  scarcely  »eeii  '  ' 
that  the  penis  of  the  male  could  penetrate  or  the  sperms 
make  its  way  through  it ;  for  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
troduce  either  a  probe  or  a  bristle;  neither  could  Fabricins 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  he  says  that  he  could  not  even  inflai 
the  uterus  with  air.  Whence  he  was  led  1  fancy  to  give  an 
account  of  the  uterus,  proceeding  from  more  internal  to  more 
external  parts.  Considering  this  structure  of  the  uterus  alsci|  he 
denies  that  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male  can  reach  the  cm 
of  the  uterus,  or  go  to  constitute  toy  part  of  the  ^^^^  To 
statement  I  most  wilHngly  subscribe;  for,  indeed,  there  is  notbin^ 
in  the  fruitful  egg  which  is  not  also  in  the  barren  one ;  tbi 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  addition  or  change  which  li 
that  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  has  cither  made  its  s. 
the  uterus,  or  come  into  contact  with  the  egg.  Moreover,  al< 
though  without  the  access  of  the  cock  all  eggs  laid  arc  win 
and  barren,   still  through  Lis  influence,  and  long  aftej*  i 
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^,,  frattftil  eggs  are  deposited,  tlie  rudiments  or  matter  of 
liich  did  Dot  exist  at  the  time  of  the  commuuication. 
With  n  view  to  explainiug  how  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the 
cock  renders  eggs  fecund^  Fabricius  says:^  "  Since  the  semen 
does  not  appear  in  the  egg,  and  yet  is  thrown  into  the  uterus 
hv  the  cock,  it  mav  be  asked  why  this  is  done  if  the  fluid  does  not 
©iter  the  egg  ?  Faiihcr  :  if  not  present  in  the  egg,  how  is  that 
egg  made  fruitful  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  cock  which  it  yet 
does  not  contain  ?  My  opinion  is  that  tlie  semen  of  the  cock 
tlunwn  into  the  commencement  of  the  uterus,  produces  an  in- 
Saence  on  the  whole  of  the  uterus,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
doTi  fniitfnl  the  whole  of  the  yelks,  and  finally  of  the  perfect  eggs 
which  fidl  into  it  ;  and  this  the  semen  eflects  by  its  peculiar 
prci|M!rtT  or  irradiativc  spirituous  substance,  in  the  same  manner 
BA  wc  «ee  other  animals  rendered  fruitful  by  the  testicles  and 
■emexi.  For  if  any  one  will  but  bring  to  mind  the  incredible 
change  that  is  produced  by  riistration,  when  the  heat,  strength, 
•ad  fecundity  are  lost,  he  will  readily  admit  that  what  we  ha^e 
|«iipOjtt*d  may  hajipen  in  reference  to  the  single  uterus  of  a 
Ibwl,  But  that  it  i»  in  all  re&pecta  true,  and  that  the  faculty 
of  impregnating  the  whole  of  the  ova,  and  also  the  uterus  itself, 
pcooeeda  from  the  semen  of  the  cock,  appears  from  the  custom 
.of  Ihoee  housewives  who  keep  hens  at  home  but  no  cock,  that 
they  commit  their  hens  for  a  day  or  two  to  a  neighbour's  cock, 
id  in  this  short  space  of  time  the  whole  of  the  eggs  that  will 
hiid  for  a  certain  season  are  rendered  prolitic.  And  this 
bet  ia  coniinned  by  Aristotle,^  who  will  have  it  that,  among 
binhiy  one  intercourse  sulBces  to  render  almost  all  the  eggs 
fintiful.  For  the  fecundating  influence  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
aft  it  cannot  exhale,  ao  is  it  long  retained  in  the  uterus,  to 
which  it  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue ;  nature  herself  stores 
it  up,  placing  it  in  a  ca\ity  appended  to  the  uterus,  near  the 
ftmflanient,  furnished  with  an  entrance  only,  so  that,  being  there 
laid  up,  its  virtue  is  the  better  preserved  and  communicated  to 
the  entire  uterus/* 

I,  however,  «u«pected  the  truth  of  the  above  views,  all  the 
BMiB  when  I  saw  that  the  word?i  of  the  philosopher  referred 
to   Wi-n*   nut    nrcuniti'ly  <|iit>ti'd.      Aristotle  docs   not    sjiy  that 
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"  Birds  wliicli  have  once  copulated  almost  all  continue  to  lajr 
prolific  eggs/^  but  simply  "  almost  all  continue  to  lay  eggs  ;'^ 
the  word  "  prolific"  is  an  addition  by  Fabricius.  But  it  is  one 
tbiug  to  Imve  birds  conceiving  eggs  after  intercourse,  and  anothc 
to  say  that  these  eggs  are  fruitful  through  this  intercou 
And  this  is  the  more  obvious  from  Aristotle's  previous  word^ 
where  he  says,  "  Nor  in  the  family  of  birds  can  those  eggs,  eve 
that  are  produced  by  intercourse  acquire  their  full  size  unles 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  be  continued.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  as  the  menstrual  excretion  in  women  is  attracted  bj 
the  intercourse  of  their  husbands,  (for  the  uterusj  being  warme 
draws  the  moisture,  and  the  passages  are  opened,)  so  in  bir 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  the  menstruous  discharge  takes  jdn 
very  gradually,  because  of  its  being  in  small  quantity,  it  eannc 
make  its  way  externally,  but  is  contained  superiorly  as  high 
the  waist,  and  only  distils  down  into  the  uterus  itself.  For  tl 
egg  is  increased  by  this,  just  as  the  factus  of  oviparous  animala  i 
nourished  by  that  which  reaches  it  througli  the  umbilicus*  Fc 
when  once  birds  have  copulated,  almost  all  continue  to  lay  egg 
bat  of  small  size  and  imperfect]^*  and  therefore  unprolific,  fa 
the  perfection  of  an  egg  is  its  being  fertile.  If,  therefor 
without  continued  intercourse,  not  even  those  eggs  that  wer 
conceived  in  consequence  of  intercourse  grow  to  their  prop 
size,  or,  as  Fabricius  interprets  it,  are  "  perfected,"  much  le 
are  those  eggs  prolific  which  fowls  continue  to  lay  independer 
of  intercourse  with  the  male  bird. 

But  lest  any  one  should  think  that  tliese  words,  ^*  for 
uterus  warmed,  draws,  and  the  passages  are  opened,"  si| 
that  the  utenis  can  attract  the  semen  masculinum  into  its  cavitjf 
let  them  be  aware  that  the  philosopher  does  not  say  that  tl 
uterus  attracts  the  semen  from  without  into  its  canity,  but 
in  females,  from  the  veins  and  passages,  opened  by  the  he 
of  intercourse,  the  menstruous  blood  is  attracted  from  its 
body ;  so  in  birds  the  blood  is  attracted  to  the  uterus,  waroe 
by  repeated  intercourse,  whereby  the  e^gn  grow,  as  the  fo&tii 
oviparous  animals  grows  through  the  umbilicus. 

But  what  Fabricius  adds  upon  that  cavity  or  bursta,  in  wl 
he  thinks  the  semen  of  the  cock  may  be  stored  up  for  a  viioll 
year,  has  been  already  refuted  by  us,  where  we  have  stated  i 
it  contains  no  seminal  fluidj  and  that  it  exists  in  the  cock 
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well  aa  in  the  hen.  WTierefore,  though  I  readily  believed  (if 
hy  fecundity  we  are  to  understand  a  ^eater  number  of  larger 
tfgt),  that  the  hens  of  poor  peuplCj  inditterently  fed  in  all  pro- 
bflliilitr^  will  lay  both  fewer  and  smaller  eggs  unless  they  have 
tlifi  company  of  a  cock ;  agreeably  to  what  the  philosopher 
quoted  *ver»,  viz. :  *'  that  hens  which  have  once  been  trodden 
contijiQe  to  lay  larger,  better,  and  a  greater  number  of  eggs 
thfutigli  the  wliole  of  the  year/'  (a  result  on  which  the  abun- 
dftiice  and  the  good  quality  of  the  food  has  unquestionably  a 
freat  influence) ;  still  that  hens  should  continue  for  a  whole  year 
to  lay  prolific  eggs  after  a  few  addresses  of  the  cock,  appeared 
to  me  by  no  means  probable :  for,  liad  a  small  number  of  con- 
imctn  sufficed  for  the  puqjoses  of  generation  during  so  long  a 
period,  nature,  which  does  nothing  in  vain,  would  have  con- 
stituted the  male§  among  birds  less  salacious  than  they  arc  ;  nor 
ilioold  we  see  the  cock  soliciting  his  hens  so  many  times  a  day, 
enm  against  their  inclination. 

Wc  know  that  the  hen,  as  soon  as  she  quits  the  nest  where 
she  has  just  laid  an  egg,  cackles  loudly,  and  seems  to  entice  the 
oock>  who  on  his  part  crowing  lustily,  singles  her  out  and 
straightway  treads  her,  which  wurely  nature  had  never  permitted 
mil^t  for  purposes  of  procreation. 

A  male  pheasant  kept  in  an  anary  was  so  inflamed  \nth  lust, 
that  unless  he  had  the  company  of  several  hen-birds,  six  at  the 
least,  he  Uterally  maltreated  them,  though  liis  repeated  ad- 
drcsnes  rather  interfered  with  their  breeding  than  promoted  it. 
I  hare  seen  a  single  hen-pheasant  shut  up  with  a  cock- bird 
(which  »he  could  in  no  way  escape)  so  worn  out,  and  her  bnck 
so  entirely  stript  of  feathers  through  his  reiterated  assaults,  that 
at  length  fthe  diefl  exhausted.  In  the  body  of  this  bird,  how- 
efCTf  I  did  not  discover  even  the  rudiments  of  eggs. 

I  have  al«o  observed  a  male  duck,  ha\ing  none  of  his  own 
Idnd  with  him,  but  associating  with  liens,  inflamed  with  such 
desire  that  ho  would  follow  a  pullet  even  for  several  hours, 
would  fbdste  her  with  his  bill,  and  niouuting  at  length  npon  the 
creature,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  would  compel  her  to  submit  to 
Idn  pleaxnre. 

The  common  cock,  \ictoriou9  in  a  battle,  not  only  satisfies 
his  deitiresi  upon  the  Huhiinas  of  the  vanquished,  but  upon  tlie 
bodv  of  his  rival  himself. 
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The  females  of  some  animals  are  likewise  so  libidinous  ttnt 
they  excite  their  males  by  pecking  or  biting  them  gently  about 
the  head ;  they  seem  as  if  they  whispered  into  their  ears 
the  sweets  of  love ;  and  then  they  mount  upon  their  backs  and 
invite  them  by  other  arts  to  firuition :  among  the  number  ma^^ 
be  mentioned  pigeons  and  sparrows.  1^| 

It  did  not  therefore  appear  likely  that  a  few  treads,  in  the     ' 
beginning  of  the  ye^r,  should  suffice  to  render  fertile  the  whole 
of  the  eggs  that  are  to  be  laid  in  its  course. 

Upon  one  oceaBion,  however,  iu  the  spring  season^  by  way 
helping  out  Fabricius,  and  that  I  might  have  some  certain 
as  to  the  time  during  which  the  fecundating  influence  of  int 
course  would  continue,  and  the  necessity  of  renewed  commuii 
cation,  I  had  a  couple  of  hens  separated  from  the  cock  for  fo 
days,  each  of  which  laid  tlu^e  eggs,  all  of  which  were  proU 
Another  hen  was  secluded,  and  the  egg  she  laid  on  the  ten 
day  afterwards  was  fruitfuL     The  egg  which  another  laid 
the  twentieth  day  of  her  seclusion  also  produced  a  chick, 
would  therefore  seem  that  intercourse,  once  or  twice  re 
suffices  to  impregnate  the  whole  bunch  of  yelks,  the  whole 
the  eggs  that  will  be  laid  during  a  o^ain  season. 

I  shall  here  relate  another  observation  which  T  made  at  tli 
time*    When  I  rettimed  two  of  the  hens,  which  1  had  seclud 
for  a  time,  to  the  cock,  one  of  which  was  big  with  egg,  t 
other  baring  but  just  laid,  the  cock  immediately  ran  to  the 
antl  trod  her  greedily  three  or  four  times ;  the  former  he  we: 
round  and  round,  tripping  himself  with  his  wing  and  secmi: 
to   salute  her,  and  wish   her  joy  of  her  return;  but  he 
returned  to  the  other  and  trod  her  again  and  again,  even  ooi 
pelling  her  to  submit ;  the  one  big  with  egg^  however,  he  olwai 
speedily  forsook,  and   never  solicited   her  to  his  pleasiure* 
wondered  with  myself  by  what  signs  he  knew  that  intercourse^ 
would  advantage  one  of  these  hens  and  prove  uuHvatling  to 
the  other.    But  indeed  it  is  not  easy  at  any  time  to  understand 
how  male  animals,  even  from  a  distance,  know  which  femakis 
are  in  season  and  desirous  of  their  company ;  whether  it  be  bf 
sight,   or  hearing,  or  smell,   it  is   difficult  to  aay.      Soii^e  on 
merely  hearing  the  voice  of  the  female,  or  smelling  at  the 
where  she  has  made  water,  or  even  the  j^round   over  v 
she  has  passed,  are  straightway  seized  with  desire  aud  eot 
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lu  puriiiiit  to  gratify  it*     But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
hject  in  my  treatise  on  the  Loves,  Lusts,  and  Sexual  Acta  of 
iftlf,      I  retum  to  the  matter  we  have  in  hand. 


BXEftCISE  THE  SEVENTH. 


0/  the  abdomen  of  the  common  fowl  and  of  other  birds. 

Prom  the  external  orifice  proceeding  through  the  vulva  we 
ixtme  to  the  uterus  of  the  fowl^  in  which  the  ^^^  is  perfected, 
nUTOtinded  with  the  white  and  covered  with  its  shell  But 
be&re  speaking  of  the  situation  and  connections  of  this  part  it 
Mem*  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  on  the  particular  ana- 
tomj  of  the  abdomen  of  birds.  For  I  have  observed  that  the 
itOEDAcb,  intestines,  and  other  viscera  of  the  feathered  kinds 
were  otherwise  placed  in  the  abdomen^  and  difi^erently  consti- 
tuted, than  they  are  in  quadrupeds. 

Almost  all  birds  are  provided  with  a  double  stomach  ;  one  of 
which  is  the  crop,  the  other  the  stomachy  properly  so  called. 
In  tlic  former  the  food  is  stored  and  imdergoes  preparation,  in 
lite  latter  it  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  chyme. ^  The  familiar 
mimca  of  the  two  stomachs  of  birds  are  the  crop  or  craw,  and 
Iba  gUzard.  In  the  crop  the  entire  grain,  &c.  that  is  swal- 
Idved  13  moistened,  macerated,  and  softened,  and  then  it  is  sent 
cm  to  the  stomach  that  it  may  there  be  crushed  and  commi- 
Dutcd.  For  this  end  almost  all  the  feathered  tribes  swallow 
•ajid«  [icbbles,  and  other  hard  substances,  which  they  presene 
in  tbeir  stomachs,  nothing  of  the  sort  being  found  in  the  crop. 
Kow  the  stomach  in  birds  consists  of  two  extremely  thick  and 
powiTlul  muscles  (in  the  smaller  birds  they  appear  both  fleshy 
and  tendinous),  so  placed  that,  like  a  pair  of  millstones  con- 
nected by  means  of  hinges,  they  may  grind  and  bruise  the 
food ;  tljc  place  of  teeth,  which  birds  want,  being  supplied  by 
lli€  sttines  which  they  swallow.  In  this  way  is  the  food  reduced 
and  Itunied  into  chyme^ ;  and  then  by  oompreaaioii  (joBt  as  we 

•  [Tli  'lie  origiiiil  b  tkykn  for  wUkht  iti  acccFTfltnce  with  modcri!  view*, 
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are  wont,  after  having  bniised  an  herb  or  a  firuitj  to  squeeze  out 
the  juice  or  pulp)  the  softer  or  more  liquid  part  is  forced  ou^ 
comes  to  the  top,  and  i«  transferred  to  the  commencement 
the  intestinal  canal ;  which  in  birds  takes  its  rise  from  the  upp 
part  of  the  stomach  near  the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus.  Thai 
this  is  the  case  in  many  genera  of  birds  is  obvious ;  for  tlie 
stones  and  other  hard  and  rough  substances  which  they  hare 
swallowed,  if  long  retained,  become  so  smooth  and  polished  that 
they  are  unfit  to  comminute  the  food,  when  they  arc  discharged, 
lletice  birds,  when  they  select  stones,  try  them  with  thei| 
tongue,  and,  unless  they  find  them  rough,  reject  them.  In  tl 
stomach  of  both  the  ostrich  and  cassowary  I  found  pieces 
iron  and  silver,  and  stones  much  worn  down  and  almost  reduc 
to  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  vulgar  believe 
these  creatures  digest  iron  and  are  nourished  by  it. 

If  you  apply  the  body  of  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  or  other  bird 
prey,  whilst  fasting,  to  your  ear,  you  will  hear  a  distinct  nois 
occasioned  by  the  rubbing,  one  against  another,  of  the  stone 
contained  in  the  stomach.  For  hawks  do  not  swaUow  pebble 
with  a  view  to  cool  their  stomachs,  as  falconers  commonly  bulj 
erroneously  believe,  but  that  the  stones  may  sen^e  for  the  coti 
minution  of  their  food;  precisely  as  other  birds,  wliich  have  mn 
cular  stomachs,  swallow  pebbles,  sand,  or  sometlung  eke  of  tin 
same  nature,  to  crush  and  grind  the  seeds  upon  which  they  lire 

The  stomach  of  birds,  then,  is  situated  within  the  cavity 
the  abdomen,  below  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver :  the  crop,  hov 
ever,  is  without  the  body  in  some  sort,  being  situated  at  tl 
lower  part  of  the  neek,  over  the  os  jugale  or  merry-thought.  Ill 
this  bag,  as  I  have  said,  the  food  is  only  macerated  and  softenedj 
and  sevend  birds  regurgitate  and  give  it  to  their  young,  it 
some  measure  as  quadrupeds  feed  their  progeny  with  milk  firoa 
their  breasts ;  this  occurs  in  the  whole  family  of  the  pigeon 
and  also  among  rooks.  Bees,  too,  when  they  have  returned 
their  hives,  disgorge  the  honey  which  they  have  collected  fron 
the  flowers  and  concocted  in  their  stomachs,  and  store  it 
their  waxen  cells ;  and  so  also  do  hornets  and  wasps  feed  tli 
young.  The  bitch  has  likewise  been  seen  to  vomit  the  food 
which  she  had  eaten  some  time  before,  in  a  half*digcsted  slat 
and  give  it  to  her  whelps  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  bo 
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i(l  at,  if  we  see  the  poor  women,  who  beg  from  door  to 
tofJ/Tf  when  their  milk  fails,  feeding  their  infants  with  food  which 
they  have  chewed  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  their  own  mouths. 

The  iDte^tines  commence  in  birds,  as  has  been  said,  from  the 
opper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  are  folded  np  and  down  in  the 
iinc  of  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  body,  not  transversely 
as  in  mail.  Immediately  below  the  hearty  about  the  waist,  an4l 
where  the  diaphragm  is  situated  in  quadrupedsj  for  birds  have 
no  [muscular]  diaphragm,  we  find  the  liver,  of  ample  size, 
divided  into  two  lobes  situated  one  on  either  side  (for  birds 
Iiarc  no  spleen,)  and  filling  the  hypochondria.  The  stomacli 
iieat  below  the  liver,  and  downwards  frnrn  the  stomach  comes  the 
nuuia  of  intestines^  with  numerous  delicate  membranes,  fiili  of  air, 
interposed ;  the  trachea  opening  in  birds,  as  already  stated,  by 
iereral  gaping  orifices  into  membranous  abdominal  cells.  Tlie 
kidneys,  which  are  of  large  size  in  birds,  are  of  an  oblong 
•hapc,  look  as  if  they  were  made  up  of  fleshy  vesicles,  without 
ttvitiefly  and  lie  along  the  spine  on  either  side,  with  the  descend- 
ing iorta  and  vena  cava  abdominalis  adjacent;  they  further  ex- 
tend into  and  seem  to  lie  buried  witliin  ample  cavities  of  the  ossa 
ilia*  The  ureters  proceed  from  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  kid- 
nern,  and  run  longitudinally  towards  the  cloaca  and  podex,  in 
which  they  terminate,  and  into  which  they  pour  the  liquid 
excretion  of  the  kidneys.  This,  however,  is  not  in  any  great 
qfuaatity  in  birds^  because  they  drink  little,  and  some  of  them, 
llie  eagle  for  example,  not  at  all.  Nor  is  the  urine  discharged 
leparatcly  and  by  itself,  as  in  other  animals;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  distils  from  the  ureters  into  the  common  cloaca,  which 
is  also  the  recipient  of  the  fieccs,  and  the  discharge  of  which  it 
facilitatea.  ^Fhe  urine  is  also  diftcrcnt  in  birds  from  what  it  is 
in  other  animals;  for,  iis  the  urine  in  the  generality  of  animals 
consists  of  two  portions,  one  more  serous  and  liquid,  another 
thicker^  which,  in  healthy  stibjects  constitutes  the  hypostasis  or 
icdhneut,  and  subsides  when  the  urine  becomes  cold ;  so  is  it  in 
btr*'-  Ti.it  the  sedimentary  portion  is  the  more  abundant,  and  is 
di  hcd  from  the  liquid  by  its  white  or  silvery  colour ;  nor 

b  i  I  mcnt  met  with  only  in  the  cloaca,  (where  it  abounds, 

iuu^^v*,  „iid  surrounds  the  faeces,)  but  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
itreten^  which  are  distinguished  from  the  coverings  of  the 
kid]icy«  hy  their  white  colour.     Nor  is   it  only  in  birds  that 
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this  abundant  tliicker  renal  Becretion  is  seen ;  it  h  conspicuous 
in  serpents  and  other  ovipara,  particularly  in  those  whose  eggs 
are  covered  with  a  harder  or  firmer  membrane.  And  here,  too, 
is  the  thicker  in  larger  proportion  than  the  thinner  and  more  j 
serous  portion ;  its  consistency  being  midway  between  thick 
urine  and  stercoraceous  excrement :  so  that,  in  its  passage 
through  the  ureters,  it  resembles  coagulated  or  inspissated 
mUk ;  once  discharged  it  soon  concretes  into  a  friable  mt^. 


EXERCISE  THE  EIGHTH* 

Of  the  situation  and  siructnre  of  the  remaining  parts 

thefowVs  uterus. 

Between  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  over  the  spine,  and  J 
where,   in  man  and  other  animals  the  pancreas  is  situated  j  I 
between  the  trunk  of  the  porta  and  the  descending  cava ;  at 
the  origin  of  the  renid  and  spermatic  arteries,  and  where  the  | 
caeliac  artery  plunges   into  the  mesentery,  there,   in  the  fowl  I 
and  other  birds,  do  the  ovary  and  the  cluster  of  yelks  present , 
themselves ;  having  in  their  front  the  trunk  of  the  porta,  thoi 
gullet,  and  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  :  behind  them,  the  venal 
cava  and  the  aorta  descending  along  the  spine  ;  above  the  li*er,j 
and   beneath  the  stomach,   lie  adjacent.     The   infundibulumjl 
therefore,  which  is  a  most  delicate  membrane,  descends  froia] 
the  ovary  longitudinally  with   tlie   spine,   between  it  and  th« 
gizzard.      And  from  the  infundibulum  (between  the 
the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  and  the  loins,)  the  proceasos 
or  superior  portion  of  this  organ  descends  with  a  great  manj 
turnings  and  cells  (like  the  colon  and  rectimi  in  man),  into  th^ 
uterus  itself*      Now  the  uterus,  wkich  is  continuous  with  thil 
pi*ocess,  is  situated  below  the  gizzard,  between  the  loiiw,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  rectum,   in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomenj] 
close  to  the  cloaca;  so  that  the  eg^  surrounded  with  it»  white 
which  the  uterus  contains,   is  situated  so   low  that,  with  ih^ 
fingers,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  n^^otltrr  U  hr^  ^tXf  i*r  T»in1 
near  the  laying. 

The  uterus  in  the  common  fowl  varies  both  iu  pomt  af  »i^r 
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and  cif  itructure.  In  the  fowl  that  is  with  egg,  or  that  has  lately 
laid,  it  18  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  pullet,  the  uterus 
uf  whieh  i^  fleshy  and  round,  like  an  empty  purse,  and  its 
carity  so  insignificant  that  it  would  scarcely  contain  a  bean; 
nnootb  externally,  it  is  wrinkled  and  occupied  by  a  few  longi- 
tudinal  pticie  internally :  at  first  sight  you  might  very  well 
mistake  it  dther  for  a  large  urinary  bladder  or  for  a  second 
ler  stomach.  In  the  gravid  state,  however,  and  in  the  fowl 
ri^ed  at  maturity  (a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  redder 
colour  of  the  comb),  the  uterus  is  of  much  larger  dimensions 
ami  fiu*  more  fieshy^  its  plicae  arc  also  larger  and  thicker,  it  in 
general  approaches  the  size  whieh  we  should  judge  necessary  to 
receive  an  egg ;  it  eictends  far  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
ipinal  column,  and  consists  of  numerous  divisions  or  cells, 
funned  by  replications  of  the  extended  uterus,  similar  to  those 
of  the  colon  in  quadrupeds  and  man.  The  inferior  portion  of 
the  uterus,  as  the  largest  and  thickest,  and  most  fleshy  of  alJ, 
IS  strengthened  by  many  plicie  of  large  size.  Its  configuration 
intenuilly  is  oval,  as  if  it  were  the  mould  of  the  ogg»  T\ic 
moending  or  produced  portion  of  the  uterus  I  designate  the 
ptrocessus  uteri:  this  part  Fabricius  call^  the  "  uterus  sectmdus," 
and  says  that  it  consists  of  three  spiral  turns  or  flexures ; 
Ulyssufl  Aldrovandus,  again,  names  it  the  "  stomachum  uteri." 
I  must  admit  that  in  this  part  there  are  usually  three  turns  to 
be  observed ;  they  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  so  regular 
but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cells  of  the  colon,  nature  s^jme- 
tirnm  departs  from  her  usual  procedure  here. 

The  utenis  as  it  ascends  higher,  so  does  it  become  ever  the 
thinner  and  more  delicate,  containing  fewer  and  smaller  plicie, 
until  at  length  going  off  into  a  mere  membrane,  and  that  of 
the  most  flimsy  description,  it  constitutes  the  infundibulum ; 
wltich,  reaching  as  high  as  the  waist  or  cincture  of  the  body, 
embraces  the  entire  ovary. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  Fabricius  describes  the  uterus  as 

ig   of  three    portions;    viz.,   the   commencement,  the 

Itddle,  and  the  end.     "  The  commencement/'  says  he,  *'  de- 

"geneniting  into  a  thin  and  most  delicate  membrane,  forms  an 

ample  oriiice,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to  an  open-mouthed 

tiibo  or  funnel.     The  next  portion  (which  I  call  the  processus 

i)^  ccnaistuig  of  three  transverse  spiral  turns,  serves  for  the 
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supply  of  the  albumen,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  most 
inferior  iind  capacious  portion — tlie  termination  of  the  uterus — 
in  wliich  the  chalaza^^  the  two  membranes,  and  the  ahell  are 
formed,  1^* 

The  whole  substance  of  the  uterus,   particularly  the  pa 
about  the  plicEe^  both  in  its  body  and  in  its  process,  are  covered 
with  numerous  ramifications  of  blood-vessels,  the  majority 
which  are  arterial  rather  than  venous  branches. 

The  folds  which  appear  obUque  and  transverse  in  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  are  fleshy  substances ;  they  have  a  dne  white  oe^ 
milky  colour,  and  a  sluggish  fluid  oozes  from  them,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  as  well  the  body  as  th€ 
process,  is  moistened  with  an  abundance  of  thin  albumen, 
whereby  the  vitellus  as  it  descends  is  increased,  and  the  albumen^ 
that  is  deposited  around  it  is  gradually  perfected. 

The  uterus  of  the  fowl  is  rarely  found  otherwise  than  couW 
tainiug  an  egg,  either  sticking  in  the  spiral  process  or  arrivedJ 
in  the  body  of  the  organ.    If  you  inflate  this  process  when  it  19} 
empty  it  then  presents  itself  as  an  oblique  and  contorted  tubci  I 
and  rises  hke  a  turbinated  shell  or   cone  into  a  point.     The] 
general  arrangement  of  the  spirals  and  folds  composing  tha 
uterus,  is  such  as  we  have  already  observed  it  in  the  vuha : 
there  is  a  ready  enough  passage  for  the  descending  egg,  but 
scarce  any  return  even  for  air  blown  in  towards  the  8uperiof| 
paits. 

The  processus  uteri  with  its  spirals,  very  small  in  the  yoangj 
pullet,  is  so  much  diminished  in  the  hen  which  has  ceased  lavnngtl 
that  it  shrinks  into  the  most  dchcate  description  of  membrane,.| 
and  then  entirely  disappears,  so  that  no  truce  of  it  remains,  anyi 
more  than  of  the  ovary  or  iwfundibulum  :  nothing  but  a  certaial 
glandular-looking  and  spong>^  mass  appears  in  the  place  tbese^ 
bodies  occupied,  which  in  a  boiled  fowl  tastes  sweet,  and  heart 
some  aflBnity  to  the  pancreas  and  thymus  of  young  mammifcrous 
animals,  which,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  are  cidled  the  sweet- 
bread. 

The  uterus  and  the  processus  uteri  are  connected  with 
back  by  means  of  a  membranous  attachment,  whicli  Pabriciij 
designates  by  the  name  of  *'  mesometrium  ;  because  the  second  I 
uterus,  together  with  this  vascular  and  membranous  body,  nuyr  J 

•  K*n,Lc,  p.  17. 
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TPiT  fiiirly  be  compared  with  the  intestines  and  the  mesentery." 
For,  ns  the  intestine  is  bonnd  down  by  the  mesentery^  so  is  this 
fHjrlion  of  the  uterus  attached  to  the  spinal  column  by  an  ob- 
lonjj  membranous  process ;  lest  by  being  too  loose,  and  getting 
twistcxl,  the  passage  of  the  yelks  should  be  interfered  with,  in- 
ftcad  of  having  a  free  and  open  transit  afforded  them  as  at 
ent.  The  mesonietrium  also  transmits  numerous  blood- 
dIs  surcharged  \Tith  blood,  to  each  of  the  folds  of  the  uterus. 
In  its  origin,  substance,  structm-c,  use,  and  oflficej  this  part  is 
bcrefore  analogous  to  the  mesentery.  Moreover,  from  the 
idus  of  the  uterus  lengthwise,  and  extending  even  to  the 
Itifuftdibidum,  there  is  a  ligament  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  tape-worm,  similar  to  that  which  we  notice  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  colon.  It  is  as  if  a  certain  portion  or  stripe  of 
the  external  tunic  had  been  condensed  and  shortened  in  such 
a  iQJumer  that  the  rest  of  the  process  is  thrown  into  folds  and 
cdb ;  were  you  to  draw  a  thread  through  a  piece  of  inte^sstiiie 
tlketi  out  of  the  body,  and  to  tie  this  thread  firmly  on  one  side, 
too  would  cause  the  other  side  of  the  bowel  to  pucker  up  into 
wrinkles  and  cells ;  [even  so  is  it  with  the  uterus  of  the  fowl,] 
This  then,  in  briefs  is  the  structure  of  the  uterus  in  the  fowl 
tiat  is  laying  eggs;  fleshy,  large,  extensible  both  longitudinally 
!id  trauAversely,  tortuous  or  winding  in  spirals  and  convolu- 
tions from  the  cloaca  upwards,  in  the  line  of  the  vertebral 
oolumiiy  and  continued  into  the  infuudibulum. 


EXERCISE  THE  NINTH, 


Cy  ihe  exirumm  qf  the  egg^  or  parturition  of  the  fowl,  in  general. 

Hie  yelk,  although  only  a  minute  speck  in  the  ovary,  gaining 
lea  in  depth  of  coloiur  and  increasing  in  size,  gradually 
the  dimeujsious  and  characters  that  distinguish  it  at 
Cast  loose  from  the  cluster j  it  descends  by  the  infun- 
dlhulum,  and,  tramsinitted  through  the  spirals  and  celba  of  the 
pfoocastui  uteri,  it  becomes  siurounded  with  albumen  *,  and  this, 
without  in  any  place  adlicring  to  the  uterus  (as  was  rightly 
by  Pabricius  in  opposition  to  Aristotle),  or  groining  by 
of  any  system  of  umbilical  vessels ;  but  as  the  eggs  of 
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fishes  and  frogs,  when  extruded  and  laid  in  the  water  provide 
and  surround  themselves  with  alhtimcnj  or  as  beans,  vetches,^ 
and  other  seeds  and  grains  swell  when  moistened,  and  thence 
supply  nourishment  to  the  germs  that  spring  from  them,  so, 
from  the  folds  of  the  uterus  that  have  been  described,  as  froa^^ 
an  udder,  or  uterine  placenta,  an  albuminous  fluid  exudeij| 
which  the  \atellusj  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  vegetative  heat  and 
faculty,  attracts  and  digests  into  the  surrounding  white.  There 
is,  iudeed,  an  abundance  of  fluid  having  the  taste  of  albumen, 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  entangled  between  the 
folds  that  cover  its  interior.  In  this  way  does  the  yelk, 
descending  by  degrees,  become  surrounded  with  albumen,  until 
at  last,  having  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  uterus  acqtiired  a 
covering  of  firmer  membranes  and  a  harder  shell,  it  is  perfecte 
and  rendered  fit  for  extrusion. 


EXERCISE  THE  TENTH* 

Of  the  increase  and  nutrition  of  the  egg. 

Let  us  hear  Fabricius  on  these  topics.      He  says  :  '*  As  thi 
action    of  the    stomach  is   to  prepare  the  chyle,  and  that 
the  testes  to  secrete  the  seminal  fluid,  (because  in  the  stomact 
chyle  is   discovered,  and  in   the  testes  semen,)  so  we  decl 
the  act  of  the  uterus  in  birds  to  be  the  production  of  egg 
because  eggs  are  found  there.      But  this,  as  it  appears^  is  nn 
the  only  action  of  uteri;  to  it  must  be  added  the  increase  of  th^ 
egg,  which  succeeds  immediately  upon  its  production,  and  whici 
proceeds  until  it  is  perfected  and  attains  its  due  size.      For  \ 
fowl  does  not  naturally  lay  an  egg  until  it  is  perfect  and 
attained  to  its  proper  dimensions.     The  office  of  the  uterus 
therefore,  the  growth  as  well  as  the  generation  of  the  egg;  bti 
growth    implies  and   includes  the  idea   of  uutrition  ;  and, 
all    generation  is  the  act   of    two  principles,   one  tho  ages 
another  the   matter,  the  agent  in  the  production    of  eggs 
nothing  else  than  the  organs  or  iustniments  indicated,  riz,, 
compound  uterus;  and  the  matter  nothing  but  the  blood/' 

We,  studious  of  brevity,  and  shunning  oU  coutrover^y  u  \i 
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duty  bound,  oa  we  readily  admit  that  the  office  and  use  of  the 
ot«rus  is  the  procreation  of  the  egg,  so  do  we  maintain  the 
'adequate  efficient,"  as  it  has  been  called,  the  immediate  agent 
I  inliere  in  the  egg  itself;  and  we  assert  farther,  that  the  egg 
both  engendered  and  made  to  increase,  not  by  the  uterus, 
but  by  a  certain  natural  principle  pecuhar  to  itself;  and  that 
this  principle  flows  from  the  whole  fowl  into  the  rudiments  of 
the  vitellns^  and  whilst  it  was  yet  but  a  speck,  and  under  the 
influence  either  of  the  calidum  innatum  or  of  nature,  causes  it 
to  be  nourished  and  to  grow ;  just  as  there  is  a  certain  faculty 
in  every  particle  of  the  body  which  secures  its  nutrition  and 
growth. 

As  regardu  the  manner  in  which  the  yelk  is  surroimded  by 
albumen,  Aristotle  appears  to  have  believed '  that  in  the 
end  of  the  egg  (where  he  placed  the  commencement  of 
the  egg),  whilst  it  was  yet  surrounded  by  soft  membranes,  there 
^ttiited  an  umbilical  canal,  by  which  it  was  nourished ;  a  view 
ich  Fabriciua^  challenges,  denying  that  there  is  any  such 
idlf  or  that  the  viteUus  has  any  kind  of  connexion  with  the 
Items.  He  farther  lessens  the  doubt  in  regard  to  the  albumen 
of  the  extruded  eg^,  observing,  that  "  the  egg  increases  in  a  two- 
fold manner,  inasmuch  as  the  uterus  consists  of  two  portions, 
one  superior,  another  inferior;  and  the  egg  itself  consists  of 
two  matters — the  yelk  and  the  white.  The  yelk  increases  with 
a  true  growth,  to  wit,  by  means  of  the  blood,  which  is  sent  to 
it  through  the  veins  whilst  it  is  yet  connected  with  the  vitclla- 
rium*  The  albumen,  however,  increases  and  grows  otherwise 
than  the  yelk ;  viz.,  not  by  means  of  the  veins,  nor  by  proper 
nutrition  hke  the  yelk,  but,  by  juxtaposition,  adliering  to  the 
vitelluft  as  it  is  passing  through  the  second  uterus." 

But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  egg  increases  everywhere  in  the 

ae  manner  as  the  yeik  docs  in  the  cluster;  ^iz.  by  an  inherent 

Dincocting  principle;  with  this  single  difference,  that  in  the 

r^ary  the  nourishment  is  brought  to  it  by  means  of  vessels, 

(nhiUt  in   the   uterus   it  fl^nds   that  which  it  imbibes  already 

prepared  for  it.      Juxtaposition  of  parts  is  equally  necessary  in 

very  kind  of  nutrition  and  growth,  and  so  also  are  concoc- 

|ioti  and  distribution  of  the  applied  nutriment*     Nor  is  one  of 

to  be  leaa  accounted  true  nutrition  than  the  other,  inaa- 

I  t>«  Qcntfmt.  Aninial.  Ub.  lU,  cmp.  2.  *  Ofi  cit.  p.  H- 
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much  as  in  both  there  is  accession  of  new  aliment,  apposition/ 
agglutination,  and  transmutation  of  particles.    Nor  can  vetchci ' 
or  beans,  when  tliey  attract  moisture  from  the  earth  tlirough 
their  skinsj  imbibing  it  like  sponges,  be  said  with  less  propric 
to  be  nourished  than  if  they  had  obtained  the  needful  mowtur 
through  the  mouths  of  veins ;  and  trees,  when  they  absorb  tl 
dew  and  the  rain  through  their  bark,   ore  as  truly  nourished 
when  they  pump  them  in  by  their  roots.     With  reference  t4}^ 
the  mode  in  which  nutrition  is  effected,  we  have  set  down  much 
in  another  place.     It  is  another  difficulty  that  occupies  us 
this  time,  \'iz.,  whether  the   yelk,  whilst  it  is   acquiring  thfi 
white,  does  not  make  a  certain  separation  and  distinction  in  it ; 
whether,  in  the  course  of  the  increase,  a  more  earthy  portion  doei 
not  subside  into  the  yelk  or  middle  of  the  egg  as  towards  the 
centre,  which  Aristotle  believed,  and  another  lighter  portion  sur-^ 
rounds  this.     For  between  the  yelk  which  is  still  in  the  clusterJ 
and  the  yelk  which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  perfect  egg/ 
there  is  this  principal  difference,  that  although  the  former  be  of 
a  yellow  colour,  stiU,  in  point  of  consistence,  it  rather  resembleal 
the  white ;  and  by  boiling,  it  is,  Like  the  latter,  thickened,  com- 
pacted, inspissated,  and  becomes  divisible  into  layers;  wbil 
the  yelk  of  the  perfect  egg  is  rendered  finable  by  boiling,  and  ii| 
rather  of  an  earthy  consistency,  not  thick  and  gelatinous  Uko 
albumen* 


EXERCISE  THR  ELEVENTH. 

0/  the  covering  or  shell  of  the  egg. 

It  will  now  be  proper,  having  spoken  of  the  production^ 
eggs,  to  treat  of  their  parts  and  diversities,  **  An  egg^^^  sayaj 
Fabricius,  "  consists  of  a  yelk,  the  albumen,  two  elialazsc,  three! 
membranes,  vix.  one  proper  to  the  vitelliis,  two  common  to  the  I 
entire  egg,  and  a  shell.  To  these  two  iJthers  are  to  he  mIdedJ 
which,  however,  cannot  be  correctly  reckoned  among  the  parttl 
of  an  ^gg)  one  of  these  is  a  small  cavity  iu  tl  *  '  '  1  of  I 
the  ^ggj  under  the  shell;  the  other  is  a  very  hn  ;»^»tij 

a  kind  of  round  cicatricula  connected  with  the  siir&ce  of  tfa^l 
yelk.     The  history  of  each  of  these  parts  rind  nccidenta  muat  i 
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now  be  given  more  particularly,  and  we  shall  begin  from  without 
nd  proceed  inwards. 
'*  The  external  covering  of  the  egg,  called  by  Pliny  the  cortex 
and  putinnen,  by  Quintus  Screnus  the  testa  ovi,  is  a  hard  but 
thin,  friable  and  porous  coverings  of  different  colours  in  different 
c&Krii — white,  light  green,  speckledj  &c.  All  eggs  arc  not  ftir- 
uisbed  witli  a  sheU  on  their  extrusion :  the  eggs  of  serpents  have 
Bone;  and  some  fowls  occasionally,  though  rarely,  lay  eggs  that 
without  shells.  The  shell,  though  everywhere  hard,  is  not 
of  uniform  hardness;  it  is  hardest  towards  the  upper  end/' 
[im  this  Fabriciufii  opines  that  we  are  to  doubt  as  to  the 
fatter  of  which,  and  the  season  at  which  the  shells  of  eggs  are 
produced,  Aristotle^  and  Pliny ^  affirm  that  the  shell  is  not 
formed  within  the  body  of  the  fowl,  but  when  the  egg  is  laid ; 
and  that  as  it  issuer  it  sets  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  internal  heat  driving  off  moisture.  And  this,  says  Aristotle/ 
in  so  arrnngcd  to  spaie  the  animal  pain,  and  to  render  the  pro- 
cess of  parturition  more  easy.  An  egg  softened  in  vinegar  is 
»nu\  to  he  eaaily  pushed  into  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth. 

Fabricius  was  long  indisposed  to  this  opinion,  ''  because  he 
had  found  an  egg  within  the  body  of  the  fowl  covered  with  a 
hard  shell;  and  housewives  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  trying  the 
beliiea  of  their  hens  mth  their  fingers  in  order  that  they  may 
know  by  the  hardness  whether  the  creatures  are  likely  to  lay 
that  day  or  not.''  But  by-and-by,  when  *'  be  had  been  assured 
by  women  worthy  of  confidence,  that  the  shells  of  eggs  became 
rdened  in  their  passage  into  the  aii",  which  dissipates  a  cer- 
tain moisture  diffused  over  the  egg  on  its  exit,  fixing  it  in  the 
shell  not  yet  completely  hardened  •/'  and  ha^Hng  aften^ards 
'*  confirmed  this  by  his  own  experience/*  he  altered  his  opinion, 
id  came  to  the  conclusion,  ''  that  the  egg  surrounded  with  a 
ell,  and  having  a  consistency  betwixt  hard  and  soft,  hardened 
iotahly  at  the  moment  of  its  extrusion,  in  consequence,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle's  views,  of  the  concretion  and  dissipation  of 
ilhc  thinner  part  of  a  certain  viscid  and  tenacious  humour, 
ledcived  v^^th  which  the  egg  is  extruded;  sticking  to  the  recent 
,  tlm  humour  is  dried  up  and  hardened,  the  cold  of  the 
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ambient  air  contributing  somewhat  to  the  effect*    Of  all  this/'l 
he  says,  "  you  will  readily  be  satisfied  if  you  have  a  fowl  in  the 
house,  and  dexterously  catch  the  egg  in  your  hand  as  it  ia  | 
dropping/' 

I  was  myself  long  fettered  by  thia  statement  of  Aristotle,  in- 
deed until  certain  experience  had  assured  me  of  its  crroneoitsnesa;  i 
for  I  found  the  egg  still  contained  in  the  uterus,  almost  always 
covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  and  I  once  saw  an  egg  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  linng  fowl,    and  still  warm,  without  a  shell  but 
covered  ^-ith  a  tenacious  moisture;  this  e^^^  however,  did  not  ac- 
quire any  hardness  tlirough  the  concretion  or  evaporation  of  the  1 
moisture  in  question,  as  Fabricius  would  have  us  believe,  neither  I 
was  it  in  any  way  changed  by  the  cold  of  the  smrroundbig  air ; 
but  it  retained  the  same  degree  of  softness  which  it  had  had  in 
the  uterus. 

I  have  also  seen  an  egg  just  laid  by  a  fowl,  surrounded  by  a  ] 
complete  shell,  and  this  shell  covered  externally  with  a  soft  and! 
membranous  skin,  which  however  did  not  become  hard,  11 
have  farther  seen  another  hen^s  egg  covered  with  a  shell  every- 
where except  at  the  extremity  of  the  sharp  end,  where  a  certain  I 
small  and  soft  projection  remained,  very  likely  such  as  was  taken  J 
by  Aristotle  for  the  remsdns  of  an  umbilicus. 

Fabricius,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  have  wandered  from , 
the  truth ;  nor  was  I  ever  so  dexterous  as  to  catch  an  egg  in| 
its  exit,  and  discover  it  in  the  state  between  soft  and  hard. 
And  this  I  confidently  assert,  that  the  shell  is  formed  internally, , 
or  in  the  uteinis,  and  not  otherwise  than  all  the  other  parts  ofl 
the  egg,  viz.  by  the  peculiar  plastic  power.  A  statement  which f 
I  make  all  the  more  confidently  because  I  have  seen  a  veryj 
small  egg  covered  with  a  shell,  contained  within  another  largerl 
egg,  perfect  in  aU  respects,  and  completely  surrounded  with  a] 
shell.  An  egg  of  this  kind  Fabricius  calls  an  oviun  ceuteninuro;} 
and  our  housewives  ascribe  it  to  the  cock.  This  egg  I  showed  tol 
his  sereue  Majesty  King  Charles,  my  most  gracious  mai^ter, 
the  presence  of  many  persons.  And  the  same  year,  in  cwttin 
up  a  large  lemon,  I  foimd  another  perfect  but  very  small  lem<] 
included  within  it,  having  a  yellow  rind  like  the  other;  and 
hear  that  the  same  thing  has  frequently  been  seen  in  ItAly. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  with  those  who  pursue  philosophic 
studies  in  these  times,  to  seek  for  the  cauaie  of  diversity 
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in  diversity  of  the  matter  AThence  they  arise.  Thus  me- 
men  assert  tliat  tlie  several  parts  of  the  body  are  both 
engendered  and  nourished  by  diverse  matters^  either  the  blood 
or  the  «emiual  fluid  j  viz.  the  softer  parts^  such  as  the  flesh, 
by  the  thinner  matter,  the  harder  and  more  earthy  parts, 
mich  BM  the  bones,  &e.  by  the  firmer  and  thicker  matter* 
But  we  have  elsewhere  refuted  tliis  too  prevalent  error.  Nor 
they  err  less  who,  with  Democritus,  compose  all  things  of 
oms;  or  with  Empedocles,  of  elements.  As  \i  generation  were 
nothing  more  than  a  sepamtion,  or  aggregation,  or  disposition 
of  thingi9.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  that  when  one  thing 
b  to  be  produced  from  another,  all  these  are  necessary,  but 
leration  itself  is  ditferent  from  them  all,  I  find  Aristotle  to 
fifce  of  this  opinion;  and  it  is  ray  intention,  by-and-by,  to  teach 
IImI  out  of  the  same  albumen  (which  all  allow  to  be  uniform, 
not  composed  of  diverse  parts,)  all  the  parts  of  the  chick,  bones, 
nails,  feathers,  flesh,  &e.  are  produced  and  nourished.  More- 
over, they  who  philosophize  in  this  way,  assign  a  material  cause 
[for  generation],  and  deduce  the  causes  of  natural  things  either 
from  the  elements  concurring  spontaneously  or  accidentally,  or 
from  atoms  variously  arranged;  they  do  not  attain  to  that  w^hich 
is  first  in  the  operations  of  nature  and  in  the  generation  and 
uutritiou  of  auimals;  viz.  they  do  not  recognize  that  efficient 
cause  and  divinity  of  nature  which  w  orks  at  all  times  with  con- 
iummate  art,  and  prondence,  and  ^visdora,  and  ever  for  a  certain 
pttrpoae,  and  to  some  good  end;  they  derogate  from  the  honour 
of  tlie  Divine  Architect,  who  has  not  contrived  the  shell  for  the 
defence  of  the  egg  with  less  of  skill  and  of  foresight  than  he  has 
composed  all  the  other  parts  of  the  egg  of  the  same  matter,  and 
pfodnced  it  under  the  influence  of  the  same  formative  facidty. 

Although  what  has  already  been  said  be  the  fact,  namely, 
thai  the  egg,  even  whilst  contained  in  the  uterus,  is  provided 
with  a  hard  shell,  still  the  authority  of  iVristotle  has  always 
cli  weight  with  me  that  I  never  think  of  differing  from  him 
ansideratcly ;  and  I  therefore  believe,  and  my  observations 
me  out  in  so  much,  that  the  shell  does  gain  somewhat  in 
lidity  from  the  ambient  air  upon  its  extrusion ;  that  the  slug- 
imd  slippery  fluid  with  which  it  is  moistened  when  laid, 
fttely  becomes  hardened  on  its  exposure  to  the  air.  For 
shell,  whilst  the  egg  n  in  the  ntems,  is  much  thinner  and 
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more  transparent,  and  smoother  on  the  surface;  when  laid^ 
however,  the  shell  is  thicker,  less  translucid,  and  the  surface  is  I 
roTigli — it  appears  as  if  it  were  powdered  over  with  a  tine  whit^  J 
dust  which  had  but  just  adhered  to  it. 

Let  us,  as  we  are  upon  this  subject,  expatiate  a  little  : — 
In  the  desert  islands  of  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  «uch 
flights  of  almost  every  kind  of  sea-fowl  congregate,  that  were  I 
to  state  what  I  have  heard  from  parties  veiy  worthy  of  credit, 
I  feai*  I  shoidd  be  held  guilty  of  telling  greater  stories  than 
they  who  have  committed  themselves  in  regard  to  the  Scottish 
geese  produced,  as  they  say,  from  the  fruits  of  certain  trees  that  ] 
had  ftdleu  into  the  sea.  These  geese  the  narrators  themselves 
had  never  seen  so  produced ;  but  I  mil  here  relate  that  which  I  ] 
have  myself  witnessed, 

Tlierc  is  a  small  island  which  the  Scots  call  the  Bass  Island  1 
(and  speaking  of  this  one  \^ill  suffice  for  all),  situated  in  the 
open  ocean,  not  far  from  the  shore,  of  the  most  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous character,  so  that  it  rather  resembles  one  huge  rock  or  j 
stone  than  an  island,  and  indeed  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  surface  of  this  island  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  is  almost  completely  covered  with  nests,  egg«,  nnd 
young  birds,  so  that  you  can  scarce  find  free  footing  anywhere; 
and  then  such  is  the  density  of  the  flight  of  the  old  bird*  , 
above,  that  like  a  cloud  they  darken  the  sun  and  the  aky;  and  I 
such  the  screaming  and  din  that  you  can  scarce  hear  the  voice 
of  one  who  addresses  you.  If  you  turn  your  eyes  below,  and 
from  your  lofty  stance  and  precipice  regard  the  sea,  there  you 
perceive  on  all  sides  ai*ound  an  infinite  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  sea-fowl  sAvimming  about  in  pursuit  of  their  prey :  the  face 
of  the  ocean  is  very  like  that  of  a  pool  in  the  spring  seasont 
when  it  appears  swarming  with  frogs;  or  to  those  sunny  hill*  and 
c]i&y  mountains  looked  at  from  below,  that  are  covered  with 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  If  you  sail  round  the  island 
and  look  up,  you  see  on  every  ledge  and  shelf,  and  recess,  in- 
numerable flocks  of  birds  of  almost  every  size  and  order;  more 
numerous  than  the  stars  that  appear  in  the  unclouded  moonlcsi 
sky;  and  if  you  regard  tlie  fliglits  that  incessantly  come  and  go 
you  may  imagine  thiit  it  is  a  might>"  swarm  of  bce»  you  have  Ijc* 
fore  you.  I  should  scarcely  be  credited  did  I  name  the  reveane  j 
which  was  annually  derived  from  the  feathers,  the  egg»|  And  the  j 
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old  nentSf  whlch^  as  useful  for  firing,  are  all  made  objects  of 
tr:  '     *        V  *rietor;  tbe  sum  he  mentioned  to  me  exceeds 

CIV  wfia  this  particular  feature  which,  as  it  refers 

t4»  our  subject,  I  shall  mention^  aud  also  as  it  bears  me  out  in  my 
report  of  the  raidtitiides  of  sea-fowl :  the  whole  island  appears 
of  a  brUliaut  white  colour  to  those  who  approach  it,— all  the 
chffs  look  as  if  they  consisted  of  the  whitest  chalk ;  the  true 
colour  of  tbe  rock,  liowerer,  is  dusky  aud  black.  It  is  a  friable 
white  crust  that  is  spread  over  all,  which  ^ves  tbe  island  its 
whiteness  and  splendour,  a  crust,  having  the  same  consistency, 
colour,  and  nature  as  an  egg-shell,  which  plasters  everything 
with  a  hard,  though  friable  aud  testaceous  kind  of  covering. 
The  lower  part  of  the  rock,  laved  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  preserves  its  native  colour,  and  clearly  shows  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  superior  parts  is  due  to  the  liquid  excrements 
of  the  birds,  wloich  are  voided  along  with  the  almie  faeces ; 
which  liquid  excrements^  white,  hard,  and  brittle  like  the  shell 
of  the  egg,  cover  the  rock,  and,  uudcr  the  influence  of  the  cold 
of  tbe  air,  incrust  it.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  will  have  it  that  the  shell  of  the  egg  is 
fanned.  None  of  the  birds  are  permanent  occupants  of  the 
laliuid^  but  visitors  for  purposes  of  procreation  only,  staying 
llieffe  for  a  few  weeks,  in  lodgings,  as  it  were,  and  until  their 
jcMing  ones  can  take  wing  along  with  them*  The  white  crust 
is  so  hard  and  solid^  and  adheres  so  intimately  to  tbe  rock,  that 
it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  natural  soil  of  the  place, 

Tlie  liquid,  white,  and  shining  excrement  is  conveyed  from 
the  kidneys  of  birds  by  the  ureters,  into  the  common  receptacle 
or  cloaca;  where  it  covers  over  the  alvine  faeces,  and  with 
them  is  discharged.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  thicker  i>or- 
tiou  of  the  urine  of  these  creatures^  and  corresponds  with  that 
ibicb,  in  our  urine,  we  c^l  the  h>TK>stase  or  sediment.  We 
ive  already  said  ^something  above  on  this  topic,  and  have 
entered  into  it  still  more  fully  elsewhere.  We  always  find  an 
sbumbuice  of  this  white  excrement  in  mews;  where  hawks  be* 
imear  walls  beside  their  perches^  they  cover  them  with  a  kiud 
of  gypseous  crust,  or  make  them  look  as  if  they  were  painted 
with  white  lead. 

In  the  cloaca  of  a  dead  ostrich  I  found  as  much  of  this  gyp- 
seous cement  as  would  have  filled  the  hand.     And  in  like 
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manner  the  aaine  substance  abounds  in  tortoiacs  and  otlie 
o^aparous  animals;  discharged  from  the  body  it  soon  cancretcsl 
either  into  a  friable  cnist^  or  into  a  powder  which  greatly  re- 
sembles pulverized  egg-shells,  in  consequence  of  the  cvaporatioit] 
of  its  thinner  part. 

Among  the  many  diifcrent  kinds  of  birds  which  seek  the  Baiii 
island  for  the  sake  of  laying  and  incubating  their  eggs,  and  which 
have  8uch  variety  of  nests,  one  bird  was  pointed  out  to  me 
which  lays  but  one  egg^  and  this  it  places  upon  the  point  of  a 
rock,  with  nothing  like  a  uest  or  bed  beneath  it,  yet  so  firmly 
that  the  mother  can  go  and  return  ^vithout  injury  to  it ;  but 
if  any  one  move  it  from  its  place,  by  no  art  can  it 
fixed  or  balanced  again ;  left  at  liberty,  it  straightway  rolls  ofl 
and  falls  into  the  sea.  The  place,  as  I  have  said,  is  erupted 
over  with  a  white  cement,  and  the  egg,  when  laid,  ia  bedewedl" 
with  a  thick  and  viscid  moisture,  which  setting  speedily,  the 
egg  is  soldered  as  it  were,  or  agglutinated  to  the  subjacent  rock,  i 

An  instance  of  like  rapid  concretion  may  be  seen  any  day  i 
a  statuary's,  when  he  uses  his  cement  of  burnt  alabaster  or  gyp 
sum  tempered  with  water ;   by  means  of  which  the  likeness  ol 
one  dead,  or  the  cast  of  anything  else  may  be  speedily  taken, 
and  used  as  a  mould. 

There  is  also  in  like  manner  a  certain  eiu*thy  or  solid  nomc- 
thing  in  almost  all  liquid?*,  as,  for  example,  tartar  in  wine,  mud 
or  sand  in  water,  salt  in  Uxinum,  which,  when  the  greater  por 
tiou  of  the  water  has  been  dissipated,  concretes  and  sii 
and  so  do  I  conceive  the  white  sediment  of  birds  to  <  i 

along  with  the  nrine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  donca,  and 
there  to  cover  over  and  incrust  the  egg,  much  as  the  y. 
of  a   mews  is  plai^tered  over  by  falcons,  and  every  cliii 
aforementioned  island  by  the  birds  that  frequent  it;  mnelt 
as  chamber  utensils,  and  places  %vhere  many  pcr->  ^.e  water,' 

become  covered  with  a  yellow  incrustation;   tli  unre,  in_ 

fact,  conci-eting  externally,  of  which  calculi  in   the  ktdnc 
bladder,  and  other  parts  are  formed,      I  did  fomi    *     *  ^ 
then,  as  I  have  said,   persuaded  especially  by  the  fj 

Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  the  shell  of  the  hen's  egg  was  fo; 
of  tliis  white  sediment,  which  abounds  in  all  th 
mals  whose  eggs  arc  laid  with  a  liard  Hhell,  the  ii- 
through  contact  with  the  air  when  the  egg  was  kid.    And  »a  maaij 
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Additional  observations  have  since  strengthened  this  conclusion, 
tliat  I  can  scarcely  kee]i  from  believing  that  some  part  at  least 
of  the  shell  is  thns  pi*o(lucccl. 

Nevertheless,  I  wonUl  say  with  Fabricius :  **  Let  all  reasoning 
I  silent  when  experience  gainsays  its  conclusions/'  The  too 
liliar  vice  of  the  present  age  is  to  obtrude  as  manifest  truths, 
mere  &Qcies,  born  of  conjecture  and  superficial  reasoning,  alto- 
lelher  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  sense. 

For  1  have  very  certainly  discovered  that  the  egg  still  con- 
tamed  til  the  uterus,  iu  these  countries  at  least,  is  covered  with 
its  shell ;  althoUL'h  Aristotle  and  Pliny  assert  the  contrary,  and 
Pabricius  thinks  that  *'  it  is  not  to  be  too  obstinately  gainsaid/* 
In  warmer  places,  perhaps,  and  where  the  fowls  are  stronger^ 
tbe  eggs  raay  be  extruded  soft,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
sbclls.  With  US  thifi  very  rarely  happens.  When  I  was  at  Venice 
in  former  years,  Aromatarius,  a  learned  physician,  showed  me 
leaf  which  had  grown  between  the  two  valves  of  a  peas- 
lil*t  with  us  there  is  nothing  more  apparent  in  these  pods 
than  a  small  point  where  the  germ  is  about  to  be  produced. 
So  ranch  do  a  milder  chmate,  a  brighter  sky,  and  a  softer  air, 
conduci-  to  increase  and  rapidity  of  growth. 


EXERCISE  THE  TWELFTH, 


Of  the  remmninff  parts  of  the  egg, 

Wc  have  already  spoken  partially  of  the  place  where,  tlie  time 
wlieii,  and  the  manner  how  the  remaining  parts  of  the  egg  are 
engendered,  and  we  shall  have  something  more  to  add  when  we 
oome  to  speak  of  tlieir  several  uses, 

"  The  albumen/*  says  Fabricius,*  **  is  the  <W'i  allmM  lupior  of 
Pliny,  Uie  mn  candidnm  of  Celsu»,  the  mn  aibor  of  Palladius, 
the  o^i  album  ei  ailjvnientum  of  Apicius,  the  Xtuicui/  of  the 
Oneck«,  the  oJoo  XiUKw^a  of  Aristotle,  the  ofivtOaq  yaXa,  or  bird's 
milk  of  Anaxagoraa.  This  is  the  cold,  sluggifsh,  white  fluid  of 
ihe  egg,  of  dirTerent  thickness  at  diflereut  plaCes  (thinner  at  the 
blunt  and  sharp  ends,  thicker  in  other  situations,)  and  also  in 
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variable  quantity  (for  it  is  more  abundant  at  the  blunt  end, 
less  so  at  the  sharp  end^  and  still  less  so  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  egg)j  covering  and  surrounding  the  yelk  on  every  side.'' 

In  the  hen's  egg,  however,  I  have  observed  that  there  are 
not  only  differences  in  the  albumen,  but  two  albumens,  each 
surrounded  with  its  proper  membrane.  One  of  these  is  thinner, 
more  liquid,  and  almost  of  tlie  same  consistence  as  that  humour 
which,  remaining  among  the  folds  of  the  uterus,  we  have  called 
the  matter  and  nourishment  of  the  albumen;  the  other  is 
thicker,  more  viscid,  and  rather  whiter  in  its  colour,  and  in  old 
and  stale  eggs,  and  those  that  have  been  sat  upon  for  some 
days,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  cast*  As  this  second  albumen  every- 
where siuTounds  the  yelk,  so  is  it,  in  like  manner,  itself  sur- 
rounded by  the  more  external  fluid.  That  these  two  albumens 
are  distinct  appears  from  this,  that  if  after  having  removeil  the 
shell  you  pierce  the  two  outermost  membranes,  you  will  per- 
ceive the  external  albuminous  liquid  to  make  its  escape,  and  the 
membranes  to  become  collapsed  and  to  sink  down  in  the  dish ; 
the  internal  and  thicker  albumen,  however,  all  the  while  retaimi 
its  place  and  globular  figure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hounded  by  its 
proper  membrane,  although  this  is  of  such  tenuity  that  it 
entirely  escapes  detection  by  the  eye ;  but  if  you  then  prick  it, 
the  second  albumen  will  forthwith  begin  to  flow  out,  and  the 
mass  will  lose  its  globular  shape;  just  aa  the  water  contained  in 
a  bladder  escapes  when  it  is  punctured;  in  like  manner  the 
proper  investing  membrane  of  the  vitellus  being  punctured,  the 
yellow  fluid  of  which  it  consists  escapes,  and  the  original  globular 
form  is  destroyed. 

*^  The  vitellus,'^  says  Fabricius,*  "  is  so  called  from  the  word 
vita,  because  the  chick  lives  upon  it ;  from  its  colour  it  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  yellow  of  the  egg,  having  been  called  by  iUt  j 
Greeks  generally,  yrpvsup,  by  Hippocrates   ^Xajpui%   and 
Aristotle  w/poi'  and  X^icmOoi/  ;  the  jmcients,  such  as  Suidaa  in 
Menander,  called  it  viorroy,  i*  e.  the  chick,  because  they  bclicred] 
the  chick  to  be  engendered  from  this  part.    It  is  the  smootl 
portion  of  the  egg,  and  is   contained  within  a  most  dcbale^ 
membnuie,  immediately  escaping  if  this  be  torn,  and  losiiig 
figure ;  it  is  sustained  in  the  middle  of  the  egg;  and  in  onc^ 
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li  of  a  yellow  colour^  in  another  of  a  tint  between  white  an4 
yellow  ;  it  is  quite  round^  of  variable  size,  according  to  the  size  of 
Jbe  bird  that  lays  the  eggj   and,  according  to  Aristotle,  of  a 

eper  yellow  in  water  birds,  of  a  paler  hue  in  land  birds/' 
The  wamc  author^  also  maintains  that  "the  yellow  and  the  white 
of  au  egg   are,  of  opposite  natures^  not  only  in  colour  but  in 

naUtics;  for  fhe  yellow  is  inspissated  by  cold,  which  the  white 

\  fHQtf  but  is  rather  rendered  more  liquid ;  and  the  white,  on 
tlie  contrary,  is  thickened  bv  heat,  which  the  yellow  is  not, 
miiess  it  be  burned  or  over-done,  and  it  is  more  hardened  and 

icd  by  boiling  than  by  roasting/'  As  in  the  macrocosm  the 
th  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  water 
and  the  air,  so  is  the  yelk,  the  more  earthy  part  of  the  egg, 
surrounded  by  two  albuminous  layers,  one  thicker,  another 
thinner.  And,  indeed,  Aristotle^  says  that,  ''if  we  put  a 
number  of  yelks  and  whites  together,  and  mix  them  in  a  pan, 

id  then  boil  them  with  a  slow  and  gentle  fire,  that  the  whole 

'  the  yelks  will  set  into  a  globular  mass  in  the  middle,  and 
appear  Burronnded  by  the  whites/'  But  many  physicians  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  white  wa»s  the  colder  portion  of  the 
egg.      Of  these  matters,  however,  more  by  and  by* 

The  ehalazse,  the  treads  or  treadles  (gralladura  Itah)  are  two 
in  number  in  each  egg,  one  in  the  blunt,  another  in  the  sharp 
end.  The  larger  portion  of  them  is  contained  in  the  white ; 
but  they  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  yelk,  and  with 
its  niemhrane.  They  are  two  long-shaped  bodies,  firmer  than 
the  albumen  and  wliiter ;  knotty,  not  without  a  certain  trana- 
jiarency  like  hail,  whence  their  name ;  each  chalaza,  in  fact,  is 
up  of  several  hailstones,  as  it  seems,  connected  by  means 

'albumen.  One  of  them  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  this 
extendi  from  the  yelk  towards  the  blunt  end  of  the  eg^ ;  tiie 
other  and  smaller  chalaza  stretches  from  the  yelk  towiu'ds  the 
sharp  end  of  tlie  egf^*  The  larger  is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
faiota  or  seeming  hailstones,  at  a  trifling  distance  from  one 
another,  and  of  successively  smaller  size. 

The  chalaza:  are   found  in  the   eggs  of  all  birds,   and  in 
wind  and  un prolific  as  well  as  in  perfect  or  prolific  eggs,  duly 
in  both  their  extremities.     Whence  the  suppoKition 
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among  housewives  that  the  chalazBC  are  the  tread  or  spermat 
fluid  of  the  cock,  and  that  the  chick  is  generated  from  them 
discovered  to  be  a  \iilgar  error.  But  Fabriciiis  himself, 
though  he  denies  that  they  couiiist  of  the  semen  of  the  coci 
still  gives  various  reasons  for  maintaining  that  **  they 
the  immediate  matter  which  the  cock  fecundates,  and  frou 
which  the  chick  is  produced ;"  a  notion  which  he  seeks  to  pr 
by  this  feeble  statement :  "  because  in  a  boiled  egg,  the  eha 
lazfc  are  so  contracted  on  themselves  that  they  present 
figure  of  a  chick  akeady  formed  and  hatched*"  But  it  is  no 
likely  that  several  rudiments  of  a  single  foetus  should  be  want 
in  one  egg,  neither  has  any  one  ever  disco vei^d  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  chick  save  in  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg.  Mc 
over  the  chalazse  present  no  sensible  diflfcrcnce  in  e^ga  that 
fecundated  by  the  intercourse  of  the  two  sc\es,  from  those 
eggs  that  are  barren.  Our  distinguished  author  is  thercfoi 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  chalazie  in  the  egg, 
shall  fai*ther  be  made  to  appear  by  and  by. 

In  the  eggs  of  even  the  smallest  birds  there  is  a  slender  fila- 
ment^ the  rudiments  of  the  chalaza!,  to  be  discovered  ;  and 
those  of  the  ostrich  and  cassowary  1  have  found,  in  either  end  ( 
the  egg  very  thick  chahizie»  of  great  lengthy  and  veiy  white  col 
made  up  of  several  globules  gnidually  diminishing  in  sixe. 

A  small  canty  is  obser\ed  in  the  inside  of  an  egg  under  tl 
shell,  at  the  blunt  end ;  sometimes  exactly  in  the  middle^ 
other  times  more  to  one  side,  almost  exactly  corresponding 
the  chalaza  that  lies  below  it.     The  figure  of  this  aivity 
generally  circular,  though  in  the  goose  and  duck  it  is  not  exact^ 
so.      It  is  seen  as  a  dark  spot  if  you  hold  an  egg  opposite  i 
candle  in  a  dark  place,  and  apply  your  liand  edgeways  over 
blunt  end.     In  the  egg  just  laid  it  is  of  small  size, — ^about 
size  of  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye;   but  it  grows  lur:-  -  -*- ^^i 
as  the  e^^  is  older,  and  the  air  is  warmer;  it  is  much  i 
after  the  first  day  of  incubation  ;  as  if  by  the  cxluilation  of  Miu 
of  the  more  external  and  liquid  albumen  the  rcmiiinder 
tracted^  and  left  a  larger  cavity ;   for  the  canity  in  que.Htion 
produced  between  the  shell  and  the  membrane  which  surrotmd 
the  whole  of  the  fluids  of  the  e^g.    It  is  met  with  in  all 
T  have  discovered  it»   even  in  those  that  are  still  cont 
the  uterus,  as  soon  as  they  lu^d  become  invested  with  the 
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Thf*T  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  say  tliat  if  this  cavity  be 
in  the  pciint  or  end  of  the  egg  it  will  produce  a  malc^,  if  towards 
the  side,  a  female,  Tliis  much  is  certain  :  if  the  cavity  be  small 
it  indicates  that  the  egg  is  fresh-laid ;  if  large^  that  it  is  stale. 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  anon  to  say  more  on  this  head. 

Tlier€  is  a  white  and  very  smaU  circle  apparent  in  the  in- 
vcating  membrane  of  the  vitellus,  wliich  looks  like  an  inhrandcd 
cicatrice,  which  Fabricius  therefore  caEs  cicatricula;  but  he 
makes  little  of  this  apot^  and  looks  on  it  rather  as  an  accident 
or  blemish  than  as  any  essential  part  of  the  egg.  The  cica- 
tricula  in  question  is  extremely  small ;  not  larger  than  a  tiuy 
lentil,  or  the  pupil  of  a  small  bird's  eye;  white,  flat>  and  cir- 
cular. This  pai-t  is  also  fouud  in  every  egg,  and  even  from  it^i 
commencement  in  the  vitcUarium.  Fabricius,  therefore,  is  mis- 
taken when  be  thinks  that  tliis  spot  is  nothing  more  than  the 
trace  or  cicjitrice  of  the  severed  peduncle,  by  which  tbc  ^gg  was 
in  the  first  instance  connected  with  the  ovar}^  For  the  pe- 
dunck%  as  he  himself  admits,  is  hollow,  and  as  it  apprnache4j 
the  ritellus  expands,  so  as  to  suiTound  or  embrace,  and  inclose 
the  yelk  in  a  kind  of  pouch  :  it  is  not  connected  with  the  yelk 
in  the  same  way  as  the  stiilks  of  apples  and  other  fruits  are 
infixed,  and  so  as  to  leave  any  cicatrice  when  the  yelk  is  cast 
loose.  And  if  you  sometimes  find  two  cicatriculae  in  a  large 
yeUc,  as  FaliriciuJi  states,  this  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  pro- 
luctiou  of  a  monster  and  double  fa3tiis,  (as  shall  be  afterwards 
■hown),  but  would  be  no  indication  of  the  prccxistence  of  a 
double  peduncle.  He  is,  however,  immensely  mistaken  when 
he  imagines  that  the  cicatricula  serves  no  purpose;  for  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  imjjortant  part  of  the  whole  e^g,  and  that  for 
who«e  sake  all  the  others  exist;  it  is  that,  in  a  word,  from  which 
the  chick  takc4i  its  rise,  Parisanus,  too,  is  in  error,  when  he 
contcndfi  that  this  is  the  semen  of  the  cock. 
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EHEftCIdE  THE  THI&TEEXTH. 


Of  the  diversities  of  eggs. 

"  The  word  ovum,  or  egg,  is  taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  propel^ 
and  improper.     An  ovam,  properly  so  designated,  1  call  that 
body  to  which  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle^  applies ; 
egg,  says  he,  m  that  from  part  of  which  an  animal  is  engenJ 
dered,   and  the  remainder  of  which  is  food  for  the  anitual 
produced.      But  I  hohl  that  body  to  be  improperly  styled 
egg  which  is  defined  by  Aristotle^  in  the  same  place,  to  be  tha 
from  the  whole  of  which  an  animal  is  engendered;  such  as  thd 
eggs  of  ants,  flies,  spiders,  some  butterflies,  and  others  of  tha 
tribe  of  extremely  small  eggs ;  which  Aristotle  almost  alway 
fears  to  commit  hhoaelf  by  calUng  e^gs,  hut  wliich  he  rathct 
styles  vermiculi."     What  precedes  is  from  Fabricius;^  but  weJ 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  treat  especiaUy  of  the  generation  of  thd 
hen's  egg,  have  no  intention  to  speak  of  the  differences  of 
kinds  of  eggs ;  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  diversities  among 
hen's  eggs. 

The  more  recently  laid  ai*e  whiter  than  the  staler,  becans 
^y  **^c,  and  especially  by  incubation,  they  become  darker ;  thfl 
cavity  in  the  blunt  end  of  a  stale  egg  is  also  larger  than  in 
recent  Ggg;  eggs  just  laid  are  also  somewhat  rough  to  the  fe 
from  a  quantity  of  wliite  powder  which  covers  the  shell,  bu<j 
which  is  soon  rubbed  off,  when  the  egg  becomes  smoother  as 
weD  as  darker.  New-laid  eggs,  unbroken,  if  placed  near  a  fir 
will  sweat,  and  are  much  more  palatable  than  those  that  hard 
been  kept  for  some  time — they  are,  indeed,  accounted  a  delic 
by  some.  [Fruitfid]  eggs,  after  two  or  three  days'  incubation 
are  still  better  flavoured  than  stale  eggs ;  revived  by  the  gentk 
warmth  of  the  hen,  they  seem  to  return  to  the  quahty  aii4 
entireness  of  the  ^gg  just  laid.  Farther,  1  have  boiled  an 
to  hardness,  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  incubation,  when  ihej 
chick  had  already  begun  to  get  its  leathers,  when  it  occnpie 
the  middle  of  the  egg,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  yelk 
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malned,  in  order  that  I  might  better  distinguish  the  position  of 
chick  :  I  found  it  Ijing,  as  it  were,  within  a  mould  of  the 
t>unien,  and  the  yelk  possessed  the  same  agreeable  flavour 
and  sweetness  as  that  of  the  new-laid  egg,  boiled  to  the  same 
dfgree  of  hardness.  The  yelk  taken  from  the  ovarium  of  a 
live  fowl^  and  eaten  immediately,  tastes  much  sweeter  raw  than 
Wiled. 

Eggs  also  differ  from  one  another  in  shape ;  some  are  longer 
Eld  more  pointed,  others  rounder  and  blunter.  According  to 
Aristotle,'  the  long-shaped  and  pointed  eggs  produce  females ; 
de  blunt,  on  the  contrail,  vield  males*  Pliny,^  however, 
iiaiutains  the  opposite.  "  The  roxinder  eggs,"  he  says,  "  pro- 
duce females,  the  others  males;"  and  with  him  Columella^ 
'*  He  who  desires  to  have  the  greater  number  of  his 
K)d  cocks,  let  him  select  the  longest  and  sharpest  eggs  for 
incubation;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  would  have  the 
gn*ater  number  females,  let  him  clioose  the  roundest  eggs." 
The  ground  of  Aristotle^s  opinion  was  this  :  because  the  rounder 
are  the  hotter,  and  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  concentrate 
ad  determine,  and  that  heat  can  do  most  which  is  most 
powerful.  From  the  stronger  and  more  perfect  principlcj  there- 
fore, proceeds  the  stronger  jmd  more  perfect  animal.  Such  is 
the  male  compared  with  the  female,  especially  iu  the  case  of 
the  common  fowl.  On  the  contrary,  again,  the  smaller  eggs 
reckoned  among  the  imperfect  ones,  and  the  smallest  of  all 
regarded  as  entirely  unproductive.  It  was  on  this  account 
too  that  Aristotle,  to  secure  the  highest  qmditj'  of  eggs,  rccom- 
oiendai  that  the  hens  be  frequently  trodden.  Barren  and  ad^ 
ventilioufi  eggs,  he  asserts,  are  smaller  and  less  savoury,  because 
they  lire  humid  and  imperfect.  The  diflerences  indicated  are 
to  he  understood  as  referring  to  the  eggs  of  the  same  fowl ;  for 
wlien  a  certain  hen  goes  on  laying  eggs  of  a  certain  character, 
tliejr  will  all  produce  either  males  or  females.  If  you  understand 
this  point  otherwise,  the  guess  as  to  males  or  females,  from  the 
indications  given,  would  be  extremely  uncertain.  Because  dif- 
ferent hem*  lay  eggs  that  differ  much  in  respect  of  size  and  figure: 
tome  habitually  lay  more  oblong,  others,  rounder  eggs,  that  do 
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not  differ  greatly  one  from  another;  and  althouo:h  I  sometime 
found  diversities  in  the  eggs  of  the  same  fowl,  these  were  stil 
so  trifling  in  amonnt  that  thev  would  have  eseaped  any  oihct 
than  the  practised  eye,     For  as  all  the  eggs  of  the  same  towfl 
acquire  nearly  the  same  figurCj  in  the  same  womb  or  mould  in 
which  the  shell  is  deposited,   (much  as  the  excrements 
moulded  into  scybala  in  the  cells  of  the  colonj  it  nece>*sarilyl 
falls  out  that  they  greatly  resemble  one  another;  so   that  I| 
myself,  without  much  experience,  could  readily  tell  whicli  hec 
in  a  small  flock  lia<l  laid  a  given  eg^j  and  they  who  have  given] 
much  attention  to  the  point,   of  course  succeed  much  bettcrJ 
But  that  which  we  note  every  day  among  huntsmen  is  far  raor 
remarkable ;  for  the  more  careful  keepers  who  have  large  herfUj 
of  stags  or  fallow  deer  under  their  charge,  wUl  very  certainly  telll 
to  which  herd  the  horns  which  they  find  in  the  woods  or  thicketai 
belonged.  A  stupid  and  uneducated  shepherd,  having  the  chargol 
of  a  numerous  flock  of  sheep,  has  been  known  to  become 
familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  each,   that  if  any  one 
strayed  from  the  floek^  though  he  could  not  count  them,  he' 
could  still  say  winch  one  it  was,  give  the  particulars  as  to  where 
it  had  been  bought,  or  whence  it  had  come.     The  master  of 
this  man,  for  the  sake  of  trying  him,  once  selected  a  particular' 
lamb  from  among  foity  others  in  the  same  pen,  and  deaired 
him  to  carry  it  to  the  ewe  which  was  its  dam,  which  he 
forthwith.     We  have  known  huntsmen  who,  having  only  one 
seen  a  particular  stag,  or  his  horns,   or  even  his  print  in  thoj 
mud,   (as  a  lion  is  known  by  liis  claws,)  have  afterwards 
able  to  distinguiwli  him  by  the  same  marks  from  every  otheir;! 
some,  too,  from  the  faot-prints  of  deer,  seen  for  the  first  timCjij 
will  draw  inferences  as  to  the  size,  and  grease,  and  power  i 
the  stag  which  has  left  them ;   saying  whether  he  were  full 
strength,  or  weary  from  having  been  hunted;  and  farther,  %ivlie- 
ther  the  prints  are  those  of  a  buck  or  a  doe*     I  shall  say  the 
much  more ;   there  are  some  who,   in  lumting,  when  therr  arol 
some  forty  hounds  upon  the  trace  of  the  game,   and  all  an?i 
giving  tongue  together,  will  nevertheless,  and  from  a  ilislanise, 
tell  which  dog  is  at  tlie  liead  of  the  pack,   which  at  t^ 
wliich  chases  on  the  hot  scent,  vi'hich  is  running  ofl'  iv 
whether  the  game  is  still  ninning,  or  is  at  bay;  whether  the 
have  run  far,  or  have  but  just  been  raided  from  hw  lair*     And] 
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aII  this  amid  the  diii  of  dogs,  and  merif  and  horns,  and  sur- 
I  '  :  l>y  an  unknown  and  gloomy  wood.  We  should  not, 
,  be  greatly  surprised  when  wc  see  those  who  have 
experience  telling  by  what  hen  each  particular  egg  in  a  number 
-  '  '  hiid.  I  wish  there  were  some  equally  ready  way  from 
f  I  I  of  knowing  the  ti'ue  father. 

The  principal  difference  between  eggs,  however,  is  their 
fi  "'  V  or  barrenness — the  distinction  of  fruitful  eggs  from 
I .  ^  jiCj  adventitious,  or  wind  egg«.      Those  eggs  are  called 

hypenemie,  (as  if  the  progeny  of  the  wind,)  that  are  produced 
without  the  concourse  of  the  lualo,  and  are  unfit  for  setting ; 
altbongh  Yarro'  declares  that  the  mares,  in  Lu^itauia,  conceive 
by  the  wind*  For  zephyrus  was  held  a  fertilizing  wind,  whence 
lit         ■    \  as  if  it  were  tMfnf^poq,  or  life  bringing.     So  that 

^vriri  Zcplijrus,  witti  warming  hrCAili  rcaoWcs 
The  Itoiioni  of  the  ground^  And  melHiig  rnlris 
Are  poured  o'er  all,  ftnd  every  field  brings  fortb* 

ncnce  the  ancients,  when  with  this  wind  blowing  in  the  spring 
wason,  they  saw  their  hena  begin  lading,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  cock,  conceived  that  zeph\TUS,  or  the  west  wdnd, 
wjis  the  atithor  of  their  fecundity.  Tliere  are  also  what  are 
called  addle,  and  dog-day  eggs,  produced  by  interrupted  incu- 
bation, and  so  called  because  eggs  often  rot  in  the  dog-days, 
ing  deserted  by  the  hens  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
teat ;  and  also  because  at  this  season  of  the  year  thimdcr  is 
frrqucnt ;  and  Aristotle^  asserts  that  eggs  die  if  it  thunders 
whilut  the  hen  is  sitting. 

ITiosc  cgg«  are  regarded  as  prolific,  which,  no  unfavorable 

drcumstanres  intervening,  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat, 

produce  chicks*     And  this  they  will  do,  not  merely  through  the 

;,...., KofjoiY  of  the  mother^  but  of  any  other  bird,  if  it  be  but  of 

size  to  cherixh  and  cover  them,  or  by  a  gentle  tem- 

t*iTiture  obtained  in  any  way  whatever*      **  Kgg**  *^e  hntche*! 

rilh  the  sjime  celerity,**  says  ^Vristotle,^  "  spontaneously  in  the 
grciund^  as  by  incubation.  Wherefore  in  Egypt,  it  is  the  custom 
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to  hwTj  them  in  dung,  covered  with  earth.  And  there  was  a 
tale  in  Syracuse,  of  a  drunken  felluWj  who  was  accustomed  to 
continue  hia  potations  until  a  number  of  eggs,  placed  under  a 
mat  bestrewed  with  earthy  were  hatched."  The  empreaa  Livia, 
is  also  said  to  have  carried  an  egg  in  her  bosom  until  a  chick 
was  produced  from  it.  And  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  at 
the  present  time,  chickens  are  reared  firom  eggs  placed  in  ovena. 
"  The  egg,  therefore,"  as  Fabricius^  truly  says,  "  is  not  only 
the  uterus,  and  place  where  the  generation  of  the  chick  pro- 
ceeds, but  it  is  that  upon  which  its  whole  formation  depend»; 
and  this  the  egg  accomplishes  as  agent,  as  matter,  as  instru- 
ment, as  place,  and  as  all  else  that  concurs." 

For  it  is  certain  that  the  chick  is  formed  by  a  principle  in- 
herent in  the  egg,  and  that  nothing  accrues  to  a  perfect  egg 
from  incubation,  beyond  the  warmth  and  protection;  in  the 
same  way  as  to  the  chick  when  disclosed,  the  hen  gives  nothing 
more  than  her  warmth  and  her  care,  by  which  she  defends  it 
from  the  cold  and  from  injury,  and  directs  it  to  its  proper  food. 
The  grand  desideratum,  therefore,  once  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  is  that  the  hen  lead  them  about,  seek  for  and  sup- 
ply them  with  proper  food,  and  cherish  them  under  her  wings. 
And  this  you  will  not  easily  supply  by  any  kind  of  artifice. 

Capons,  and  hybrids   between   the  common  fowl  and  the 
pheaaantj   produced  in  our  aviaries,  will  incubate  and  hatch  a 
set  of  eggs ;  but  they  never  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  i 
brood — to  lead  them  about  properly,  and  to  provide  with  ade- 
quate care  for  thcii-  nurture. 

And  here  I  would  pause  for  a  moment,  (for  I  mean  to  treat  I 
of  the  matter  more  fully  by  and  by,)  to  express  my  admlratkni  I 
of  the  perseverance  and  patience  with  which  the  females  of  j 
almost  every  species  of  bird^  sit  upon  the  nest  for  so  many  day*  | 
and  nights  incessantly,   macerating  their   bodies,  and   ahncisl 
destroying  themselves  from  want  of  food ;  what  dnngcrf*  they 
will  face  in  defence  of  their  eggs,  and  when  compelled  to  quit  j 
them  for  ever  so  shoi-t  a  time,  through  necessity,  with  what  I 
eagerness  and  haste  they  return  to  them  again,  and  brood  oxrr\ 
them  !     Ducks  and  geese,  when  they  quit  the  nest  for  a  few 
minutes,  cover  and  conceal  it  with  straw*     With  what  true 
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unimity  do  these  ill-furnished  mothers  defend  their  eggs! 
rhich,  after  all,  perhaps,  are  mere  wind  or  addle  eggs,  or  not 
heir  own,  or  artificial  eggs  of  chalk  or  ivory; — it  is  still 
the  tiame,  they  defend  all  with  equal  courage.  It  is  truly  a 
r  '  il)le  love  which  birds  display  for  inert  and  lifeless  eggs; 
:;  t  solicitude  is  repaid  by  no  kind  of  advantage  or  enjoy- 

ment. Who  does  not  wander  at  tliR  affection,  or  passion  rather, 
of  the  clacking  hen,  which  can  only  be  extinguished  by  a 
drenching  with  cold  water.  In  this  state  of  her  feeling  she 
neglects  everything, — ^her  wings  droop,  her  feathers  are  tm- 
|)rUDed  and  ruffled^  she  wanders  about  restless  and  dissatisfied, 
disturbing  other  hens  on  their  nests,  seeking  eggs  everywhere, 
which  she  commences  forthwith  to  incubate;  nor  will  she  be  at 
peace  until  her  desire  has  been  gratified,  until  she  has  a  brood 
U}  lead  about  i^nth  her,  upon  which  she  may  expend  her  fer- 
vour, which  she  may  cherish,  feed,  and  defend.  How  pleasantly 
Are  we  moved  to  laughter  when  we  sec  the  poor  hen  foUowing 
to  the  water  the  supposititious  brood  of  ducklings  she  has  hatched, 
wandering  restlessly  round  the  pool,  attempting  to  wade  after 
^cm  to  her  own  imminent  peril,  and  by  her  noises  and  various 
Sees  stri\'ing  to  entice  them  back  to  the  shore ! 
According  to  Aristotle/  barren  eggs  do  not  produce  chicks 
use  their  fluids  do  not  thicken  under  incubation,  nor  is  the 
or  the  white  altered  from  its  original  constitution.  Bnt 
we  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  our  general  survey  of  gene- 
ion. 

Our  housewives,  that  they  may  distinguish  the  eggs  that  are 
addled  from  those  that  will  produce  chicks,  take  them  from  the 
Durtecnth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  incubation,  and  drop 
bem  softly  into  tepid  water,  when  the  spoilt  ones  sink,  whilst 
the  fruitful  ones  swim.  If  the  included  chick  be  well  forward, 
moves  about  with  alacrity,  the  egg  not  only  rolls  over  but 
dances  in  the  water.  And  if  you  apply  the  egg  to  your 
car  for  several  days  before  the  hatching,  you  may  hear  the 
lick  within  kicking,  scratching,  and  even  chirping.  When 
Ftbe  hen  that  is  sitting  hears  these  noises,  she  turns  the  eggs 
and  lays  them  otherwise  than  they  were,  until  the  chicks,  get- 
;  into  a  comfortable  position,  became  quiet;  even  as  watchful 
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mothers  are  wont  to  treat  their  infants  when  they  are  re^tJei^ 
and  cry  in  theii*  cradles. 

Hens  lay  eggs  in  variable  numbers :  "  Some  hens/'  aays  thi 
philosopher,^  "  except  the  two  winter  months,  lay  through  the 
whole  year;  some  of  the  better  breeds  will  lay  as  many  aa  sixt 
eggs  before  they  show  a  disposition  to  sit ;  though  these  c^fg, 
are  not  so  prolific  as  those  of  the  commoner  kinds.     The| 
Adrianic  hens  are  small,  and  lay  every  day,  but  they  arc  \IU 
tempered,  and  often  kill  their  young  ones;  they  are  partici>loiired 
in  their  plumage.     Some  domestic  fowls  will  even  lay  twice 
day;  and  some,  by  reason  of  their  great  fecundity,  die  yoiuig," 

In  England  some  of  the  hens  lay  every  day;  but  the  mor 
prolific  commonly  lay  two  days  continuously  and  then  miss 
day ;  the  first  day  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  morning,  next  day  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  third  day  there  is  a  pause.    Some  heua 
have  a  habit  of  breaking  their  eggs  and  deserting  their  nests  j 
whether  this  be  from  disease  or  vice  is  not  known. 

Certain  differences  may  also  be  observed  in  the  incubation  i 
some  fowls  only  sit  once,  others  twice,  or  thriqp,  or  repe-atedlyj 
Florentius  says,  that  in  Alexandria,  in  Eg)7>t,  there  are  fowli 
called  monosires,  from  which  the  fighting  cocks  are  descended,^ 
which  go  on  sitting  for  two  or  three  periods,  each  sueceasiva 
brood  being  removed  as  it  is  hatched,  and  brought  up  apart.f 
In  this  way  the  same  hen  will  hatch  forty,  sixty,  and  even 
greater  number  of  chickens,  at  a  single  sitting. 

Some  eggs  too,  are  larger,  others  smaller ;  a  few  extreu 
small;  thesci  in  Italy,   are  commonly  called  centenina; 
our  country  folks  still  believe  that  such  eggs  are  laid  by  tli 
cock,   and  that  were  they  set   they  would  produce  basilisks^ 
'*  The  vulgar,"  says  Fabricius,^  "  think  that  this  small  egg  ii 
the  last  that  will  be  laid,  and  that  it  comes  as  the  hundn^dtl; 
in  number,  whence  the  name ;  that  it  ha^  no  yelk,  though 
the  other  parts  are  present — the  chalazee,  the  all>iimeu^  the 
membranes,  and  the  shell      And  it  seems  probable  that  it 
produced  when  all  the  other  yelks  have  been  fashioned   tntta 
^ggB,  and  no  more  remain  in  the  vitellary ;  on  the  other  hanil 
however,  a  modicum  of  lUhumen  remains^  and  out  of  this,   1% 
may  be  inferred,  is  the  small  egg  in  question  produced." 
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mts,  mrrerthcleiia,  this  does  not  appear  likely  ]  becaufie  it  is  cer- 
^lii       '        '     whole  ovan^  being  removed,  the  utenis  secuiidus 
i  ?<  in  size  in  the  same  proportioUj  and  shrinks  into 
i  mere  membrane,  wliieh  contains  neitlier  any  fluid  nor  any 
albttmcn.    Fabricius  proceeds;  " The  ova  centenina  are  met  with 
td  two  kinds  :  one  of  them  being  wittiout  a  yelk^  and  this  is  the 
ao  ccntenine  egg,   because  it  i»  the  last  which  the  hen  will 
W  at  that  particular  season — she  will  now  cease  frora  hmng 
I         for  a  time.      The  other  is  also  a  small  egg,   but  it  has  a  yelk, 

■  ind  will  not  prove  the  last  which  the  hen  will  then  lay,  but  is 
H  inlennediate  between  those  of  the  usual  size  that  have  preceded, 
^^loct  others  that  wdl  follow.  It  is  of  small  size  because  there 
^^^kft  been  a  fiiilurc  of  the  vegetative  function,  as  happens  to  the 
^^^ciicfa,  and  otlier  fruit,  of  which  we  see  many  of  adequate  size, 
1         but  a  few  that  are  very  diminutive/^      This  may  be  in  conse- 

■  quence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  want  of  sun,  or 
"      from  defective  nutriment  in  point  either  of  quantity  or  quality, 

II  altould  not  readily  allow,  however,  that  the  eggs  last  laid  are 
ilwmys  small, 
aionstrous  eggs  are  not  \vanting ;  "  for  the  augurs,"  says 
Arigtotle,^  **  held  it  iK)rtentous  when  eggs  were  laid  that  were 
all  yellow;  or  when,  ou  a  fowl  being  laid  open,  eggs  were  found 
under  the  neptum  transversum,  where  the  rudimentary  e^^  of 
the  female  usually  appear,  of  the  magnitude  of  perfect  eggs. 
To  thiJs  head  may  be  referred  those  eggs  that  produce  twins, 
that  have  two  yelks.  Such  an  egg  I  lately  found  in  the  uterus 
of  a  fowl,  perfect  in  aU  respects,  and  covered  with  a  shell;  the 
ydkft^  cicatriculsD,  and  thicker  albuminous  portions  being  all 
double,  and  the  chalazsc  present  in  two  pairs :  a  single  thinner 
albnmim,  however,  surrounded  all  these,  and  this  in  its  tura 
Wfts  included  within  the  usual  double  common  membrane,  and 
stsi|;Ie  aJielL  For,  indeed,  although  Aristotle  says  that  fowls 
always  lay  some  Qggs  of  this  kind,  I  shall  hiirdly  be  induced 
to  betie^'e  that  this  doca  not  occur  against  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  And  uV,"  '  twin  chicks  arc  produced  from 
taeli  eggs  aa  I  have  ;  ued  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 

of  FAbricius^  who  says  that  they  produce  chicks  having  four 
or  four  wings  and  two  heads,  which,  however,  are  not 
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capable  of  living,  but  for  the  most  part  speedily  die,  either  by 
reason  of  want  of  room  or  of  air  in  the  shell,  or  because  the 
one  proves  a  hinderance  to  the  other  and  blights  it;  nor  can  it 
happen  that  both  should  be  equally  prepared  for  exdasion — that 
one  should  not  prove  an  abortion. 

Briefly  and  summarily  the  differences  among  e^B  are  prin- 
cipally of  three  kinds :  some  are  prolific,  some  unprolific;  some  I 
will  produce  males  and  some  females:  some  are  the  produce' 
of  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species,  others  of  aUied  specie*  and 
will  produce  hybrids,  such  na  %Te  see  between  the  common  hen 
and  the  pheasant,  the  progeny  being  referrible  either  to  the  first 
or  to  the  last  male  that  had  connexion  with  the  hen.    Becami^i  | 
according  to  Aristotle,^  "the  egg,  which   receives  its   consti* 
tution  by  intercourse,  pa^tses  from  its  own  into  another  genusJ 
if  the  hen  be  trodden  when  she  carries  either  an  adventitiou 
egg  or  one  that  was  conceived  nnder  the  influence  of  anothef 
male,  and  this  renewed  intercourse  take  place  before  the  yeUo^ 
is  changed  into  the  white.      So  that  h^-pencmic  or  wind  eggsj 
are  made  fruitful,  and  fruitful  eggs  receive  the  form  of  the  male 
which  has  connexion  last.      But  if  the  change  has  taken  place 
into  the  white,  it  cannot  happen  either  that  the  wind  egg  in 
turned  into  a  fertile  one,   or  that  the  egg  which  is  contained  1 
in  the  uterus  in  virtue  of  a  previous  intercourse,  shall  be  alter 
into  the  genus  of  the  male  which  has  the  second  commum^ 
cation."      For  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  cock,  as  Scaliger  wittilj 
remarks,  is  like  a  testament,  the  laat  will  or  disposition 
which  is  that  which  stands  in  force. 

To  these  particulars  it  might  perhaps  be  added,  that  some 
eggs  are  more  strong  and  lusty  than  others,  more  full  of  life, 
the  expression  may  be  used  ;  though  as  there  is  a  vital  principled 
in  the  egg,  so  must  there  inhere  the  corresponding  virtue  tha 
flows  from  it.  For,  as  in  other  kinds  of  animals,  some  of  the 
females  are  so  replete  with  desire,  so  full  of  Venus,  that  thcj 
conceive  from  any  and  every  intercourse,  even  once  submitted 
to,  and  from  a  weakly  male,  and  produce  several  young  from  th4 
same  embrace;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  torpid  and  »iuggis 
that  unless  they  are  assailed  by  a  ngorous  male,  under  the  m\ 
fluence  of  strong  desire,  and  that  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  mtid  fa 
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•  certain  time,  they  continue  barren*  This  is  also  the  case  with 
eg^,  some  of  which,  though  tliey  may  have  been  conceived 
in  consequence  of  intercourse,  still  remain  uuprolific  unless  per- 
fected by  repeated  and  continued  connections.  Whence  it  happens 
that  Home  eggs  are  more  speedily  changed  by  incubation  than 
others,  exhibiting  traces  of  the  foetus  from  the  third  day;  others 
ii^in»  cither  become  spoiled,  or  suffer  transformation  into  the 
&ltll9  more  slowly,  exhibiting  no  indications  of  the  future  chick 
Cftn  up  to  tJie  seventh  day,  fis  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  and 
by,  in  speaking  of  the  generation  of  the  chick  from  the  egg. 

ThiiH  far  have  we  discoursed  of  t!ie  uterus  of  the  fowl,  and 
its  function ;  of  the  production  of  the  hen*s  egg,  and  of  its  dif- 
ferences and  pecuharities,  from  immediate  observation ;  and 
from  the  instances  quoted,  conchisions  may  be  drawn  with 
reference  to  other  onparous  animals. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  generation  and 
nation  of  the  foetus  from  the  egg.  For  indeed,  as  I  have 
id  above,  the  entire  contemplation  of  the  family  of  birds  is 
comprehended  in  these  two  propositions:  how  is  an  egg  engen- 
dered of  a  male  and  female  ;  and  by  what  process  do  males  and 
fenuileii  proceed  from  eggs  ? — the  circle  by  which,  under  favour 
of  nature,  their  kinds  are  continued  to  eternity. 


SXIBCI8B  THK  FOrKTEENTH. 

Of  the  production  of  the  chiekfrom  the  egg  of  the  hen. 

Of  tlic  growth  and  generation  of  the  hen's  egg  enough  has 
ly  been  said;  and  we  have  now  to  lay  before  the  reader  our 
crvfttions  on  the  procreation  of  the  cliick  from  the  egg, — a 
Biy  which  is  equally  ditticult,  and  profitable,  and  pleasant. 
Far  in  general  the  first  processes  of  nature  lie  hid,  as  it  were^ 
in  tbe  dejiths  of  night,  and  by  reason  of  their  subtlety  escape 
tbii  keenest  reason  no  less  than  the  most  piercing  eye* 

Vm  in  truth  is  it  a  much  less  arduous  business  to  investigate 
fT      '     '  ii-H  »ind  obscure  beginnings  of  generation 

t  ^er  the  frame  of  tiie  world  at  large,   Jind 

the  manner  of  its  creation.    The  etcrnitv  of  things  is  connected 
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with  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  generation  and  decay;  and 
the  sun,  now  in  the  east  and  then  in  the  west,  completes  thfl 
niciisure  of  time  by  his  ceaseless  revolutions,  so  are  the  flectin| 
things  of  mortal  existence  made  eternal  througli  incei^sn 
change,  and  kinds  and  species  are  perpetuated  though  indiiiJ 
duals  die. 

The  \^Titers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject  have  almost  all 
taken  dift'ereDtpatlis;  but  having  their  mindn  preoccupied,  theyj 
have  hitherto  gone  to  work  to  frame  conclusions  in  consonancfl 
with  the  particular  views  they  had  adopted. 

Aristotle,^  among   the  ancients,  and   Hieron,  Fabricius 
Aquap€»ndente,  among  the  moderns,  have  written  with  so  muc 
accuracy  on  the  generation  and  formation  of  the  chick  (ton 
the  egg  that  little  seems  left  for  others  to  do*     Ulyssna  Aldnij 
vandus,^  nevertheless,  described  the  formation  of  the  chick 
ovo;  but  he  appears  rather  to  have  gone  by  the  guidance  of  Aris^ 
totle  than  to  have  relied  on  his  own  experience.    For  Volcher 
Coiter,  living  at  this  time  in  Bologna,  and  encouraged,   as 
tells  us,   by  Aldrovandus,  his  master,   opened  incubated  egg 
every  day,  and  illustrated  many  points  besides  those  noted 
Aldrovandus  ;3  these  discoveries,   however,  covdd  scarcely  haf 
remained   unknown  to  Aldrovandus.     ^EmDius  Parisauns^ 
Venetian  physician,  ha\4ng  discarded  the  opinions  of  other 
has  also  given  a  new  account  of  the  formation  of  the  chic 
from  the  egg. 

But  since  our  obsenationa  lead  xvi  to  conclude  that  mac 
things  of  great  consequence  are  very  different  from  what  the 
have  hitherto  been  held  to  be,  I  nhall  myself  give  an  ticcou 
of  wliat  goes  on  in  the  egg  from  day  to  day,  and  what  parts 
there  transmuted,  diiTcting  my  attention  to  the  first  days  e»pc- 
cially,  when  all  is  most  obscure  and  confused,  and  difficult 
observation,  and  in  reference  to  which  writers  have  more  pa 
ticularly  drawn  the  sword  against  one  another  in  defence 
their  several  discordant  observations,  which,  in  sooth,  th« 
accommodate  rather  to  their  preconceived  o|)inion»i  rcHjiectir 
the  material  and  efficient  cause  of  animal  generation  than  to 
simple  truth. 

What  Aristotk  says  on  the  subject  of  the  reproduction 
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Ihe  eliick  in  ovo  is  perfectly*  correct.  Nevertlieless,  aa  if  he 
Itiul  not  Irimself  »ecn  the  things  he  rl escribes,  but  received  them 
at  second  hand  from  fttiothcr  expert  objiervcr,  he  does  not  give 
the  periods  rightly^  and  then  he  is  grievously  mistaken  in  re- 
nnet of  the  plnce  in  which  the  first  nidinients  of  the  egg  are 
ashioned,  Htatlngthi»tobe  the  sluirpend,  furwhicli  he  is  fairly 
<  hallenged  by  Fabricius,  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have  oh- 
§erved  the  commencement  of  the  chick  in  the  egg ;  nor  could 
he  have  found  the  things  whicli  he  says  are  necessary  to  all 
penerHtion  in  the  place  which  he  assigns  them,  lie  will,  for 
iii»itiince^  have  it  that  the  white  h  tlie  constituent  matter  (since 
nothing  naturally  can  by  possibility  be  produced  from  nothing.) 
And  he  did  not  sutficiently  understand  how  the  efficient  cause 
(the  8cmiua]  fluid  of  the  cock»)  acted  without  contact ;  nor  how 
the  egg  coidd,  of  its  own  accord,  witliout  any  inherent  generative 
matter  of  the  male,  produce  a  chick. 

Aldrovanduj*,  atl opting  an  error  akin  to  that  of  Aristotle,  says 
hcsride»,  that  the  yelk  rises  during  the  first  days  of  the  incubation 
into  the  wharp  end  of  the  egg,  a  pro]H>sition  which  no  eyes  but 
thoj^e  of  the  blind  would  assent  to;  he  thinks  also  that  the  clia- 
lazDc  are  the  semen  of  the  cock,  and  that  the  chick  arises  from 
them,  though  it  is  nourished  both  by  the  yelk  and  the  white. 
In  this  he  is  obviouisly  in  opposition  to  Aristotle,  who  helrl  that 
the  chalazie  contributed  nothing  to  the  reproductive  powers  of 
the  e^g. 

Vulcherus  Coiter  i*t,  on  the  whole,  much  more  correct;  and  his 
ititenieiit»  are  far  more  ccmsommt  with  what  the  eye  perceives. 
But  his  tale  of  the  three  globules  is  a  fable*  Neither  did  he 
rightly  perceive  the  true  commencement  of  the  chick  in  ovo. 

Ilieronymua  Fabricius  contends  that  the  chalaztc  are  not  the 
qwrma  of  the  cock;  but  then  he  will  have  it  that  '*  from  these, 
pondated  by  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  cock,  as  from  tlie  appro- 
;»riat€  matter,  the  chick  in  incorpurated.*^  Fabncius  observed 
tite  point  of  origin  of  the  chick,  the  spot  or  cicatrieula,  namely, 
r%ent!i  itself  upon  tbe  tunica  propria  of  the  yelk  ;  but  he 

^f i .J  it  a«  a  cicatrice  or  j*c4ir  left  on  the  place  where  the 

L*duMcle  had  been  attached ;  he  viewed  it  as  a  blemish  in  the 
egg.  not  «»  any  important  part, 

Pari»anua  completely  refutes  Fabricius's  ideas  of  the  cha- 
^;  lint  he  himticlf  obviomly  ravea  when  he  speaks  of  certain 
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circles,  and  principal  parts  of  the  foetus,  viz.,  the  liver  and 
heart.    He  appears  to  have  observed  the  commencement  of  tbtaJ 
foetus  in  ovo;  hut  what  it  was  he  oh^usly  did  not  know,  whei^^ 
he  says,  "  that  the  wliite  point  in  the  middle  of  the  eirclca  ia 
the  semen  of  the  cock,  from  which  the  chick  is  produced.*' 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  everyone,  in  adduciDg  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  in  accordance  with  precou^ 
ceived  opinions,  has  wimdered  from  the  truth.    Some  will  hav< 
it  that  the  semen  or  the  blood  is  the  matter  whence  the  cliicll 
is  engendered ;  others,  that  the  semen  is  the  agent  or  efticieu^ 
cause  of  its  formation.      Yet  to  hira  who  dispassionately  %*iev 
the  question  is  it  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  prepared  matte 
present,   nor  any  mensti-uous  blood  to  be  coa^dated  at  th^ 
time  of  intercourse  by  the  semen  mascnlinnm,  as  Aristotle 
have  it  j  neither  docs  the  chick  originate  in  the  egg  from  th 
seed  of  the  male,  nor  from  that  of  the  female,  nor  from  th^ 
two  commingled. 


EXERCISE  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

The  first  ewamination  of  the  egg;  or  of  the  effect  of  the  first 
dny^a  incubation  upon  the  egg. 


That  we  may  be  the   more  clearly  informed  of  the  effec 
which  the  first  day's  incubation  produces  upon  the  ^^g,  we  muj 
set  out  by  ascertaining  what  changes  take  place  in  an  egg  sp 
taneously,   changes  that  distinguish  a  stale  egg  from  one  tha 
is  new-laid,  when  what  is  due  to  the  incubation  per  ne  will  fir 
be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  space  or  cavity  in  the  blunt  end  is  present,  as  we  have^ 
said,  in  every  2^^ ;  but  the  staler  the  e^^  the  larger  dc»e.i  this 
hollow  continually  grow ;   and  this  is  more  especially  the  cm»c 
when  eggs  are  kept  in  a  warm  place,  or  when  the  weatli^^^^ 
hot ;  the  effect  being  due  to  the  exhalation  of  a  certain  po^^^| 
of  tlie  thinner  albumen,  as  has  been  .stated  in  the  hi&torr  of    " 
tlie  egg.    This  ai\ity,  as  it  increases,  extend?*  rather  in  the  Ur 
of  the  length  than  of  the  breadth  of  the  egg,  and  comes  : 
to  be  no  longer  orbicuhir* 
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The  $ItcU,  already  less  transparent,  becomes  diDgy. 

The  albumen  grows  thicker  und  more  viscid,  and  acquires  a 
stntw  or  yi'llow  colour. 

The  tunica  propria  of  tlie  \dtellua  becomes  more  lax,  and 

0' — ^  wrinkled,  fur  it  seems  that  some  even  of  this  fiidd  is 

f  ti  1  in  the  coui*se  of  time. 

The  ciialu7,ie  are  found  in  either  end  of  every  egg,  in  the  same 
lituation^  and  ha\ing  the  same  consistence — whether  the  egg  be 
rtxcnt  or  stidc,  fruitful  or  barren,  it  docs  not  signify ;  by  their 
means  a  firm  connexion  is  established  between  the  yelk  and  the 
white,  and  the  two  fluids  preserve  their  relative  positions.  The 
_chala£a?,  indeed,  are  two  mutually  opposed  supports  or  pules, 
ad  hinges  of  this  microcosm ;  and  are  constructed  as  if  made 

of  numerous  coats  of  the  albumen,  twisted  together  at  either 
end  into  a  knotted  rope,  by  which  they  arc  attached  to  the 
vitcllus*  And  hence  it  happens  that  the  yelk  is  separated  from 
the  white  with  difficulty,  unless  the  chalazse  are  either  first  di- 
vided with  a  knife  or  toi'u  with  the  fingers ;  this  done,  the  white 
imiuediately  falls  away  from  the  yelk.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
binges  that  the  vitcUus  is  both  retained  in  the  centre  of  the 
egg  and  preserved  of  its  proper  consistence.     And  they  are 

eonnected  that  the  principal  part,  the  cicatricula,  to  wdt, 
Iways  regards  the  same  region  of  the  cg^,  or  it^  upper  part, 
md  is  preserved  equidistant  from  either  end.  For  this  spot  or 
cicatricula  is  observed  to  be  of  the  same  consistence,  dimensions, 
and  colour,  and  in  the  same  situation  in  the  stale  as  in  the  new- 
Uid  egg.  But  as  soon  as  the  egg,  under  the  influence  of  the 
goitlc  warmth  of  the  incubating  hen,  or  of  warmth  derived  from 
another  Kource,  begins  to  pullulate,  this  spot  forthwith  dilates, 
and  expands  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  from  thence,  as  the 
grand  centre  of  the  cg^^  the  latent  plastic  force  breaks  forth  and 
germiniitcs.  Tliis  first  commencement  of  the  chick,  however,  so 
frr  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  observed  by  any  one. 

On  the  jK^cond  day  of  the  incubation,  after  the  egf^  has  been 
exposed  to  wannth  for  twenty -four  hours,  under  the  hen,  as 
the  cavitv  iu  the  blunt  end  has  enlarged  greatly  and  descended, 
w>  haft  the  internal  constitution  of  the  egg  also  begun  to  be 
changed.  The  yelk,  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  middle  of 
the  albumen,  rises  towards  the  blunt  end,  and  its  middle,  where 
the  cicatricula  i«  wtuated,  is  lifted  up  and  applied  to  the  mem- 
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branc  that  bounds  the  empty  space,  so  that  the  yelk  now  appc 
to  be  connected  with  the  cavity  by  means  of  the  cicatricula;  aii3l 
in  the  same  measure  as  the  yelk  rises  does  the  tliicker  |K>rtio]i 
of  the  albmiien  sink  into  tho  shai-p  or  lower  end  of  the  egg. 
Whence  it  appeal's,  as  Fabriciiis  rightly  remarks,  that  Aii*totlo^ 
was  either  in  error,  or  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  codeX| 
when  it  is  said,  ^'  In  this  time"  (viz.,  between  three  and  four 
days,  and  as  many  nights,)  the  yelk  is  brought  to  the  summit, 
where  the  commencement  of  th6  egg  is,  and  the  ^gg  is  e3Cp<ised 
in  tins  part/'  i,  c.  under  the  enlargt:d  empty  space.  Now  Aru»- 
totle*^  calls  the  principiima  o^4,  or  commencement  uf  the  egg,  itii 
smaller  end,  which  is  last  extruded.  But  it  is  ecrtaiti  that  the  i 
yelk  ascends  towards  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg,  and  that  the 
cavity  there  enlarges.  And  Aldrovandua  is  undoubtedly  in 
error  when  he  s])eak8  as  if  he  had  experience  of  the  fact,  and 
says  that  the  yelk  rises  to  the  sharp  end.  I  will  confer.?,  never- 
tlicless,  that  on  the  second  or  thiid  day  I  Juive  occasionally 
obsened  the  cicatricula  expanded  and  the  beginuing  of  thci 
chick  already  laid,  tlie  yelk  not  having  yet  risen ;  this,  how- 
ever, hapjiens  rarely,  and  1  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  some 
weakness  in  the  egg. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  incubation,  or  first  day  uf  iuspec* 
tion,   the  cicatricula  in  question  is  found  to  have  enlarged  to  I 
the  dimensions  of  a  pea  or  lentil,  and  is  dirided  into  cirde^J 
such  as  might  be  di'awn  with  a  pair  of  compa^cs^   lumng  an 
extremely  minute  point  for  their  centre.      It  is  very  pruhiible 
that  Aldrovandus  observed  tliis  8j>ot,  for  he  sajra :  "  In  tliM 
midst  of  the  yellow  a  certain  whitish  something  makes  its  ap-l 
pearance,  which  was   nor  noticed  by  i\j'istotlc/'   and    aUo 
Coiter,  when  he  expresses  himself  thua :  "  On  the  second  Attfl 
there  is  in  the  middle  of  the  yelk  a  part  wlxiter  than  the  rej^;**] 
ParisaniL**,  too,  may  have  seen  it ;  he  observes :  **  In  tlic  cx>v 
of  the  second  day  I  observe  n  white  body  of  the  size  and  fo 
of  a  middling  lentil ;  and  this  is  tlia^men  of  the  oock  cofefod.^ 
over  with  a  white  and  mo*«t  delicate  tunic,  which  undcrliea  tha  j 
two  common  membranes  of  the  entire  egg,  hut  overiieft  thel 
tunica  propria  of  the  yelk."      I  l>clieve,  however,  that  no  qb 
has  yet  said  that  this  cicatricula  occurs  in  every  egg,  or 
acknowledged  it  to  be  the  origin  of  the  chick* 

*  ilijit.  Jktim.  UK  ii  cftp.  X  *  Ibid.  lib.  iii«  ca|i.  a. 
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fcantime  the  chalazae  or  treadles  will  be  seen  to  decline 
fsm  citlier  end  of  the  egg  towards  its  sides^  this  being  occa- 
sioned by  that  alteration  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  fluids.     The  treadle  from  the  blunt  end 
?nd«  somewhat ;   the  one  from  the  sharp  end  rises  in  the 
ae  proportion:  as  in  a  globe  whose  axis  is  set  obliquely,  one 
"pole  i«  as  much  depressed  below  the  hoiisson  as  the  other  is 
raised  above  it. 

The  vitclhis,  too,  particularly  in  the  situation  of  the  cica- 
tricula,  begins  to  grow  a  little  more  diffluent  than  it  was,  and 
raises  its  tunica  propria,  (which  we  have  found  in  stale  eggs 
before  inctibation  to  be  somewhat  lax  and  wrinkled,)  into  a 
timioiir ;  and  it  now  appears  to  have  recovered  the  same  colour, 
consistency,  and  sweetness  of  taste  that  it  had  in  the  egg  just 
kill. 

Such  is  the  process  in  the  course  of  the  first  day  that  leads 
to  the  production  of  a  new  being,  such  the  earliest  trace  of  the 
ItitUTe  chick.  Aldrovandus  adds:  "the  albumen  suffers  no 
change."  which  is  correct;  but  when  he  asf^erts  that  ^^the  semen 
of  the  cock  can  be  seen  in  it/'  he  as  manifctstly  eiTs.  Resting 
on  m  most  insufficient  reason,  he  thought  that  the  chalazse  were 
tfi«  I  of  the  cock,  '^because/*  foi*sooth, /■  the  eggs  that  are 

Hi  iialttzre  are  unfruitful/'    This  I  can  very  well  believe; 

for  these  were  then  no  proper  eggs ;  for  all  eggs,  wind  eggs  as 
bII  as  those  that  arc  prolific,  have  chulaza*.  But  he,  misled 
thnpn  by  the  country  women,  who  in  Italian  call  the  ehalazie 
ffaltadura^  fell  into  the  vulgar  error.  Nor  is  Hieronymua 
Fj*  'fy  of  a  less  grave  mistake  when  he  exhibits  the 

fiir  he  chick  in  a  series  of  engravings,  and  contends 

that  it  is  produced  ^om  the  chatazie  ;  overlooking  the  fact  that 
th  '  V  :e  are  present  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  unchanged, 
tli  kV  have  shifted  their  places;  and  that  the  commence- 

menl  of  the  chick  is  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance  from  them* 
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Second  itt^pectwn  of  the  egff. 


The  second  day  gone  by,  the  circles  of  tlie  cicatricuk  that 
have  been  mentioned,  have  become  hirger  and  more  couspieuoui*, 
and  may  now  be  of  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  ring-finger, 
sometimes  even  of  that  of  the  middle  finger.  By  these  rings 
the  whole  cicatricnla  is  indistinctly  divided  into  two,  occa- 
sionally  into  three  regions,  which  are  frequently  of  different 
colours,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
both  as  respects  dimensions,  a  certain  degree  of  prominence, 
and  the  presence  of  a  transparent  and  limpid  Huid  included 
witliin  it.  The  centre  of  the  cicatricnla  here  stands  fur  the 
pupil ;  but  it  is  occupied  with  a  certain  white  speck,  and  ap- 
pears like  the  pupil  of  some  email  bird's  eye  obscured  by  a 
suffusiou  or  cataiact,  as  it  is  called.  On  this  account  we  have 
called  the  entire  object  the  oculura  ovi,  the  eye  of  the  egg. 

Within  the  circles  of  thecicatricula,  I  say,  there  is  contained 
a  quantity  of  perfectly  bright  and  transparent  fluid,  even  piirer 
than  any  crystalline  humour  ;  which,  if  it  be  viewed  transversely 
and  against  the  light,  the  whole  spot  will  rather  appear  to  be  I 
situated  in  the  albumen  than  sunk  into  the  membrane  of  the 
yelk,  as  before ;   it  presents  itself  as  a  portion  of  the  albumen 
dissolved  and  clarified,   and  included  within  a  most  delicate 
tunica  propria.      Hence  I  entitle  this  fluid  the  ocidum  sen  oolU- 
quamentum  album;  it  is  as  if  a  portion  of  the  albumen,  lique- 
fied by  the  heat,   shone  apart,  (which  it  does,  unless  disturbed  f 
by  being  shaken,)  and  formed   a  more  spirituous  and   better 
digested  fluid,   separated  from  the  rest  of  the  albumen  by  a 
tiuiica  propria,  and  situated  between  the  two  masses  of  liquid,  | 
the  yelk  and  the  albimien.      It   differs  from   the  rest  of  thcj 
albumen  by  its  clearness  and  transparencj',  as  the  water  of 
pcUucid  spring  differs  from  that  of  a  stagnant  pool.     The  tunic 
which  smTounds  this  fluid  is  so  fragile  and  delicate  that,  uiile««l 
the  egg  be  handled  with  great  care,  it  is  apt  to  give  way,  wbe&| 
the  pure  spring  is  rendered  turbid  by  a  mixture  of  fluids* 

I  was  long  in  doubt  what  I  should  conclude  as  to  this 
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di£Eltient  fluid,  whether  I  should  regard  it  as  the  innate 
or  nulical  luoisture ;  as  a  matter  prepared  for  the  futm^e 
fictujii^  or  a  perfectly-concocted  nourishment,  such  as  dew  is 
held  to  he  among  the  aecoudary  humours.  For  it  is  certain, 
as  «bfiU  be  afterwards  shown,  that  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the 
foetus  are  cast  in  its  middle,  that  from  this  the  chick  derives 
its  first  nutriment,  and  even  when  of  larger  size  continues  to 
Uve  amidst  it. 

This  solution  therefore  increases  rapidly  in  quantity,  par- 
ticularly in  \U  internal  region,  which,  as  it  expands,  forces  out 
and  obliterates  the  external  regions.  This  change  is  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  as  is  shoiikTi  in  the  second  figure 

Fabricius.  It  is  very  much  as  it  is  with  the  eyes  of  those 
limals  which  have  a  very  ample  pupil,  and  sec  better  by  night 
than  by  day,  such  as  owls,  cats,  and  others,  whose  pupils  expand 
inch  in  the  dusk  and  dark,  and,  on  the  contrary,  contract 
iiely  in  a  brilliant  light:  one  of  these  animals  being  taken 
qviddy  from  a  light  into  a  shady  place,  the  pupil  is  $een  to 
enlarge  in  such  wise  that  the  coloured  ring,  .called  the  iris,  is 
very  much  diminished  in  aize^  and  indeed  almost  entirely  dis- 
appears* 

Parisanus,  falling  upon  these  regions,  is  grossly  mistaken 
whim  he  speaks  of  *^  a  honey-coloured,  a  white,  a  gray,  and  an- 
olher  wliite  circle  -/*  and  says  that  '*  the  fcetus  is  formed  firom 
llie  white  middle  point^^  (which,  indeed,  appears  in  these 
nsfioiis),  and  that  *'  this  is  the  semen  of  the  cock.^^  That  he 
nmy  exmlt  himself  on  a  more  notable  subtlety  he  continues : 
"  Before  any  redness  is  apparent  in  the  body  of  the  fcetus,  two 
mtnute  vesidea  present  themselves  in  it;  in  the  beginning, 
however,  neither  of  them  is  tinged  with  red  /'  one  of  these  he 
would  have  us  receive  as  the  heart,  the  other  as  the  liver.  But 
tu  truth  there  is  neither  any  vesicle  present  sooner  than  the 
roilaeas  of  the  blood  is  disclosed;  nor  docs  the  embryo  ever  sud- 
denly become  red  in  the  course  of  the  first  days  of  it«  existence; 
fior  yet  docs  any  of  these  vesicles  present  us  with  a  trace  of  the 
Bier*  Both  of  them  bidong,  in  fact,  to  the  heart,  prcfigiuing 
ila  ?cnlriclc«  and  aurich.'s,  and  palpitating,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards show,  they  respond  reciprocally  by  their  systoles  and 
diantolai. 
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Aristotle^  appears  to  have  known  this  dissolved  fluid,  when 
he  says :  "  A  membrane,  too,  marked  with  sanguineous  fibres, 
surrounds  the  white  fluid  at  this  time  (the  third  day),  arising 
from  those  orifices  of  the  veins."  Now  the  philosopher  can 
neither  be  supposed  by  the  words  "  white  fluid,"  to  refer  to 
the  albumen  at  large,  because  at  this  period  the  membrane  of 
the  white  is  not  yet  covered  with  veins;  it  is  only  the  membrane 
of  the  dissolved  fluid  which  appears  with  a  few  branches  of 
veins  distributed  over  it  here  and  there.  And  because  he  says: 
"  this  membrane,  too,"  as  if  he  understood  another  than  those 
which  he  had  spoken  of  as  investing  the  albumen  and  the  yelk 
before  incubation,  and  designated  this  one  as  first  arising  after 
the  third  day,  and  from  the  orifices  of  the  veins. 

Goiter  seems  also  to  have  known  of  this  dissolved  fluid ;  he 
says :  "  A  certain  portion  of  the  albumen  acquiring  a  white 
colour,  another  becoming  thicker."  The  fluid  in  question  is 
surrounded  with  its  proper  membrane,  and  is  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  albumen  before  there  is  any 
appearance  of  blood.  We  shall  have  occasion,  by  and  by,  to 
speak  of  the  singular  importance  of  this  fluid  to  the  foetuses  of 
every  animal.  Whilst  they  float  in  it  they  are  safe  from  suc- 
cussion  and  contusion,  and  other  external  injury  of  every  kind; 
and  they  moreover  are  nourished  by  it.  I  once  showed  to 
their  serene  majesties  the  king  and  queen,  an  embryo,  the  size 
of  a  French-bean,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  uterus  of 
a  doe ;  all  its  membranes  were  entire,  and  from  its  genital 
organs  we  could  readily  tell  that  it  was  a  male.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  most  agreeable  natural  spectacle ;  the  embryo  perfect 
and  elegant,  floating  in  this  pure,  transparent,  and  crystalline 
fluid,  invested  with  its  pellucid  tunica  propria,  as  if  in  a  glass 
vessel  of  the  greatest  purity,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egQ. 


EXERCISE    THE    SEVENTEENTH. 

TTie  third  inspection  of  the  egg. 

Having  seen  the  second  process  or  preparation  of  the  egg, 
towards  the  production  of  the  embryo  which  presents  itself  in 
'  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ti,  cap.  3. 
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tke  course  of  the  tMrd  day,  we  proceed  to  the  Third  Stage, 
vltich  falls  lo  be  considered  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  as 
Qtany  uights.  Arintotle^  says  :  **  Traces  of  generation  commence 
in  the  egg  of  the  hen  after  three  da}  s  and  three  nights  [of  in- 
cui^Uan]  ;**  for  example,  on  Monday  morning,  if  in  the  morning 
of  ihe  preceding  Friday  the  egg  hiu  been  put  under  the  hen. 
Tlii»  stage  forms  the  subject  of  the  tltird  figure  in  Fabricius. 

If  the  in»pe<^tion  of  the  ei:^  be  made  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
ntctamorphosis  is  still  greater,  and  the  change  likewise  more 
womderful  and  mariifeiit  with  every  hour  in  the  course  of  the 
djiy«  It  is  in  this  interval  that  the  transition  m  made  in  the 
egg  from  the  life  of  the  plant  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  For 
SOW  the  margin  of  the  difflueut  fluid  looks  red,  and  is  pur- 
punwcent  with  a  sanguineous  line^  and  nearly  in  its  centre  there 
^»pear»  a  leaping  point,  of  the  colour  of  blood,  so  small  that  at 
one  moment^  when  it  contraetiH,  it  almost  entirely  escapes  the 
^B,  and  again^  when  it  dllatcii,  it  shows  like  the  smallest 
$(fmrk  of  fire.  Such  at  the  outset  is  animal  life^  which  tho 
plislic  force  of  nature  puts  in  motion  from  the  most  insig- 
oificftcit  beginnings ! 

Tlic  above  particulars  you  may  perceive  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  day,  with  very  great  attention,  and  under  favoiu-  of  a 
bciglit  light  (a«  of  the  »un),  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  magni- 
fying glass.  Without  these  aids  you  would  strain  your  eyes  in 
M:  ■  'ender  is  the  purple  line,  so  slight  i:s  the  motion  of  the 

|ki.,  ...,.:..i'^  point*  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day  you 
may  readily,  and  at  its  close  most  readily,  perceive  the  ''palpi- 
ody  point,  which  already  moves/^  says  iVristotle,  '*  like 
il,  in  the  transparent  liquid  (which  I  call  coUiqua- 
metiiuni)!  and  from  this  point  two  vascular  branches  proceedj 
IVill  of  blood,  in  a  winding  eom^se''  into  the  pnrpurescent  circle 
and  the  iuventing  membrane  of  the  resolved  hquid;  distributing 
ill  tbcir  progress  numerous  fibrous  oflshootSp  which  all  proceed 
firom  one  original,  hke  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree  from 
tlie  same  stem.  Within  the  entenng  tingle  of  this  root,  and  in 
tlic  middlo  of  the  resolved  liquid,  is  placed  the  red  palpitating 
i^hich  keeps  order  and  rhvthm  in  its  pulsations,  composed 
ornate]  systoles  and  diastoles.    In  the  diastole,  when  it  has 
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inibibed  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  it  becomes  enlarged^  and 
starts   into  view;  in   the   systole,  however^   subsiding  iiigtun<^ 
taneously  as  if  convulsed  by  the  strokcj  and  expelling  the  blood,! 
it  vanishes  from  view, 

Fabricius  depicts  this  palpitating  point  in  his  third  figure;^ 
and  mistakes  it — a  thing  which  is  extraordinary — for  tlie  body 
of  the  embryo  j  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  leaping  or  pul$atiiig,j 
or  had  not  understood,  or  had  entirely  forgotten  the  passage  inj 
Aristotle.  A  still  greater  subject  of  amazement,  huwcvcr,  ifij 
his  total  want  of  solicitude  about  liis  chalazie  all  this  wliile,! 
although  he  had  declared  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo  to 
derived  from  them, 

Ulyssus  AldrovanduSj^  writing  from  Bologna  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  says ;  "  There  appears  in  the  albumen,  as  it  were,  a  j 
minute  pidpitating  point,  which  The  Philosopher  declares  to  bo  j 
the  heart.  And  1  have  iinquestionablyseen  a  venous  trunk  arising'J 
from  this,  from  which  two  other  branches  proceeded;  these  are  I 
the  blood-vessels,  which  he  says  extend  to  either  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  yelk  and  white,  And  I  am  myself  entirely  of  hi«  j 
opinion,  and  believe  these  to  be  veins,  and  pidsatile,  and  to] 
contain  a  purer  kind  of  blood,  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  j 
principal  parts  of  tlic  body^  the  liver,  to  wit,  the  lungs,  and! 
others  of  the  same  description."  Both  of  the  vessels  in  ques-  j 
tion,  however,  are  not  veins^  neither  do  they  both  pulsate ;  but  J 
one  of  them  is  an  artery,  another  a  vein,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  f 
by,  when  we  shall  farther  show  that  these  passages  constitute ' 
the  umbilical  vessels  of  the  embryo. 

Volcher  Goiter  hiis  these  words  :  "  The  sanguineous  point  or  i 
globule,  which  was  formerly  found  in  the  yelk,  is  now  observed  i 
more  in  the  albmnen,  and  pulsates  distinctly/'     He  sa^^,  erro- 
neously^  "  formerly  found  in  the  yelk  ;"  for  the  point  discovered 
in  the  viteUus  is  white^  and  does  not  pulsate;  nor  docs  the  san* 
guineous  point  or  globe  appear  to  pulsate  at  the  end  of  tht\ 
second  day  of  incubation.      But  the  point  wliich  we  have  indi- 
cated in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  as  constituting  its  centi« 
in  connexion  with  the  vitellus,  disappears  before  that  point  which  i 
is  characterized  by  Aristotle  a»  pidpitating,  can  lie  discerned; 
or^  as  I  conceive,  having  turned  retl,  begins  to  pid&atc.      For 
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111  pomU  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  resolved  fiuid^  and 
'  the  root  of  the  veins  wliich  theiic^  arise;  but  they  are  never 
L  simultaneously:  in  the  place  of  the  white  point  there  appears 
k  red  and  palpitating  point. 

Tlmt  portion  of  Goiter's  sentence,  however,  where  he  says : 
"  the  pimctus  saUens  is  now  seen  in  the  albumen  rather  than 
in  the  yelk,"  is  perfectly  accurate.  And,  indeed^  moved  by  these 
wonls,  I  have  inquired  whether  the  white  point  in  question  is 
turned  into  the  blood-red  pointy  inasmuch  as  both  are  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  and  both  make  their  appearance  in  the  same 
situation.  And  I  ]m\e,  indeed,  occasionally  found  an  extremely 
delicate  bright  purple  circle  ending  near  the  ruddy  horizon 
somounding  the  resolved  liquid,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
wns  the  white  point,  but  not  the  red  and  pulsating  point  ap- 
parent ;  for  1  have  never  observed  these  two  points  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  were  certainly  of  great  moment  to  deter- 
mine :  Whether  or  not  the  blood  was  extant  before  the  pulse? 
and  whether  the  pulsating  point  arose  from  the  veins,  or  the 
Teinfl  from  the  pulsatmg  point  ? 

80  far  as  my  observations  enable  me  to  conclude,  the  blood 
has  seemed  to  go  before  the  pulse.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  following  instance :  on  Wednesday  evening  I  set  three 
hen's  cggfi^  and  on  Saturday  evening,  somewhat  before  the  same 
boor,  1  found  these  eggs  cold,  as  if  forsaken  by  the  hen:  having 
opened  one  of  them,  notwithstanding,  I  found  the  rudiments  of 
embryo,  viz.,  a  red  and  sanguinolent  line  in  the  circura- 
srence  ;  and  in  the  centre,  instead  of  a  pulsating  point,  a  white 
and  bloodle**  point.  By  this  indication  I  saw  that  the  hen  had 
left  her  neat  no  long  time  before  j  wherefore,  catching  her,  and 
uliutting  her  up  in  a  box,  1  kept  her  upon  the  two  remaining 
egg«,  and  several  others,  through  the  ensuing  night.  Next  morn- 
ing, very  early,  both  of  the  eggs  with  which  the  experiment  was 
bcf^un,  had  revived,  and  in  the  centre  there  was  the  pulsating 
paint,  much  smaller  than  the  white  point,  from  which,  like  a 
spark  darting  from  a  cloud,  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
cUastole;  it  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  red  point  emanated 
from  the  white  point;  that  the  punctum  sahena  was  in  some  way 
t,  V  ird  in  that  white  [lolnt;  that  the  punctum  saliena,  the 
li  iig  already  cxUmtj  was*  either  originally  there  produced, 

or  there  began  to  moYC.     I  havDj  indeed^  repeatedly  seen  the 
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punctum  sTitieiis  wLen  all  l)ut  dead,  and  no  longer  giving  anj 
tsi^u«  of  motion,  recover  its  pulsatile  movements  under  the  inJ 
fluence  of  renewed  warmth.      In  the  order  of  generation,  then  J 
I  conceive  that  the  punctum  and  the  blood  first  e%ist,  and  tha 
pulsation  only  occui*»  subsequently. 

This  lit  fill  events  is  certain^   tliat  nothing  whatever  of  thii 
future  foetus  is  apparent  on  thi§  day,  save  and  except  certain 
sanguineous  lines,  the  punctum  salienSj  and  those  veins  that  all 
present  tliemaelves  as  emanating  from  a  single  trunk,    (as  this     . 
itself  proceedsj  from  the  punctum  saliens,)  and  are  distributed  ii^H 
numerous  branches  over  the  whole  of  the  colliquament  or  dis-^^ 
solved  fluid.      These  vessels  afterwards  constitute  the  unibilical 
vessels,  by  means  of  which,  distributed  far  and  wide,  the  fcBti] 
as  it  grows  obtains  its  nourishment  from  the  albumen  and  vi^ 
tellus.    You  have  a  striking  example  of  similar  vessels  and  thcii 
branchings  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  w  hole  of  the  veins  uf  whicll 
arise  from  the  peduncle  or  foot-stalk,   and  from  a  single  tnmk* 
are  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  leaf. 

The  entire  including  membrane  of  the  colliquament  traversed 
by  blood-vessels,   corresponds  in  form  and  dimensions  with  thfl 
two  wings  of  a  moth^  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  membrane  whicll 
Aristotle^  describes  as  "possessing  sanguineous  fibres,   and 
the  same  time  containing  a  limpid  fluid,  proceeding  from  tl 
mouths  of  the  veins.'^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  and  the  beginning  of  thi 
fifth,  the  blood-red  point,  increased  into  a  small  and  most  dcliJ 
cate  vesicle,  is  perceived  to  contain  blood  in  its  interior,  wl 
it  propels  by  its  contractions,  and  receives  anew  during 
diastoles. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  diffei 
encc  in  the  vessels :  the  arteries  arc  not  distinguii^hed  from  the 
veins,  either  by  their  coats  or  their  pulsations.     I  am  t)^ 
of  opinion,   that  all  the  vessels  may  be  spoken  of  indu 
imder  the  name  of  veins,  or,  adopting  Aristotle's'^  term,  of  tcuoii 
canals. 

"  The  punctum  saliens/'  says  Aristotle,  "  is  alrendy  ] 
of  spontaneous  motion,  like  an  animal.^'      Because  an  animal 
is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  none,   by  the  po.*$s€)isiaii 
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ioue  and  motion.  When  this  point  begins  to  move  for  the  first 
time,  conjjteqnently,  we  say  well  that  it  has  assutDed  an  animal 
aaturc ;  the  cgg>  uriginally  imbued  with  a  vegetative  soul,  now 
baoomea  endowed  in  addition  with  a  motive  and  sensitive  force ; 
bom  the  \c*j:etRl*le  it  passes  into  the  animal;  and  at  the  same 
tUOC!  the  living  principle,  which  fashiona  the  chick  from  the  egg, 
imd  nfterwards  gives  it  the  measure  of  iDtelligence  it  manifests, 
Iters  into  the  embr)  o.  For,  from  the  actions  or  manifestations, 
lie  Philosopher*  concludes  demonstratively,  that  the  faculties 
or  poirera  of  acting  arc  inherent,  and  through  these  the  cause 
1.111  ^  i[ile  of  life,  the  soul,  to  wit,  and  the  actions,  inaamuch 

station  is  actiim. 
I  am  myself  farther  satisfied  from  numerous  experiments, 
that  not  only  is  motion  inherent  in  the  punctura  saliens,  which 
iadeed  uo  one  denies,  but  sensation  also.  For  on  any  the  slightest 
touch,  jou  may  see  the  point  variously  commoved,  and,  as  it 
were,  irritated;  just  as  iseni»itive  bodies  generally  give  indications 
of  their  proper  senniations  by  theii'  motions  ;  and,  the  injury 
being  repeated,  the  punctum  becomes  excited  and  disturbed  in 
tl  '  Min  and  order  of  its  pulsations.  Thus  do  we  conclude 
tl  iic  scnsitive-plant,  and  in  zoophytes,  there  is  iiilierent 

fcnsibility,  because  when  touched  they  contract,  as  if  they  felt 
nnpoomfortable* 

I  limve  seen,  I  repeat,  very  frequently,  and  those  who  have  been 
with  me  have  seen  this  punctum,  when  touched  with  a  needle, 
'       or  a  finger,  and  even  when  exposed  to  a  higher  tcm- 
I  ,  or  a  severer  cold,  or  subjected  to  any  other  molesting 

circumstance  or  thing,  givcvarioua  indications  of  sensibihty,  in 
f:  furce,  and  frequency  of  its  pulsations.      It  is  not  to 

i  J,  therefore,   that  this  punctum  lives,  moves,   and 

fc«ls  like  an  animnJ. 

'  r,   too  long  exposed  to  the  colder  air,   the 

I  -  more  slowly  and  languidly ;  but  the  finger, 

or  lome  other  warmth  being  applied,  it  forthwith  recovers  its 
rerm*  And  farther,  after  the  punctum  has  gradually  Ian- 
hcdi  and,  replete  viith  blood,  has  even  ceased  from  all  kind 
of  motion,  or  other  indication  of  life,  still,  on  appl}  ing  my  warm 
3g€r,   tJi  no  longer  a  time  tlian  is  measured  by  twenty  beats 
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of  mv  pulse,  lo  !  the  little  heart  is  revivified,  erects  itself  i 
and,  returning  from  Hades  as  it  were,  is  restored  to  its  form6 
pulsations.    The  same  thing  happens  through  heat  applied  in  any 
other  way — that  of  the  fire,  or  of  hot  water — as  has  been  prove 
by  myself  and  others  again  and  again ;  so  that  it  seemed  as 
it  lay  in  our  power  to  deliver  the  poor  heart  over  to  death, 
to  recall  it  to  life  at  our  will  and  pleasure. 

What  has  now  been  stated,  for  the  most  part  comes  to  pass* 
on  the  fourth  day  fi^om  the  commencement  of  the  incubation — 
I  say,  for  the  most  part, — because  it  is  not  invarialdy  so,  iiias* 
much  as  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  maturity  of  eggs,  and 
some  are  more  speedily  perfected  than  others.  As  in  trees  laden 
with  fruit,  some,  more  foi^ward  and  precocious,  falk  from  th^ 
branches,  and  some,  more  crude  and  immature,  still  hang 
finnly  on  the  bough ;  so  are  some  eggs  less  forward  on  the  fiftll^ 
day  than  others  in  the  course  of  the  third.  This,  that  I  might 
give  it  forth  as  a  thing  attested  and  certain,  I  have  repejitedljj 
ascertained  in  numerous  e^g^,  incubated  for  the  same  length 
time,  and  opened  on  the  same  day.  Nor  can  1  ascribe  it 
any  difference  of  sex,  or  inclemency  of  weather,  or  neglect 
incubation,  or  to  any  otlier  cause  but  an  inherent  weakness 
the  egg  itself,  or  some  deficiency  of  the  native  heat, 

Hypcncmic  or  unfruitful  eggs,  begin  to  change  at  this  time 
as  the  critical  day  when  they  must  show  their  disposition. 
fertile  eggs  are  changed  by  the  inherent  plastic  force  into  ool 
liquament  (which  afterwards  passes  into  blood),  so  do  wind-eg 
now  begin  to  change  and  to  putrefy.  1  have,  nevertheless^ 
occasionally  observed  the  spot  or  dcatricula  to  expand  consi- 
derably even  in  hypenemic  eggs,  but  never  to  rise  into  a  cumulii 
nor  to  become  circumscribed  by  regularly  disposed  conccntri^ 
circles.  Sometimes  I  have  even  observed  the  vitellus  to 
somewhat  dearer,  and  to  become  hquefied ;  but  this  was 
equally;  there  were  flocks,  as  if  formed  by  sudden 
swimming  dispersed  through  it  like  clouds.  And  although  »ud\ 
eggs  coidd  not  yet  be  called  putrid,  nor  were  they  offensive, 
still  were  they  disposed  to  putrefaction  ;  and,  if  continued  under 
the  hen,  they  soon  arrived  at  this  state,  the  rottenness  con 
mencing  at  the  very  spot  where  in  finitful  eggs*  the  reprodi 
germ  appears. 
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The  more  perfect  or  forward  eggs  tJien,  about  the  end  of 
the  f«>urtb  day,  contain  a  double  or  bipartite  pulsating  vesicle, 
each  portion  rcciprocatiug  the  other's  motion,  in  such  order  and 
manner  tliat  whiUt  one  is  contracting,  the  other  Ls  distended 
^ith  blood  and  ruddy  in  colour;  but  this  last  contracting  anon 
forces  out  its  charge  of  blood,  and,  an  instant  beiug  interposed, 
the  former  rises  again  and  repeats  it$  pulse.  And  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  tbe  action  of  these  vesicles  is  contraction,  by  which 
the  blood  is  moved  and  propelled  into  the  vessels. 

*'  On  the  fourth  day,**  8a\*s  Aldrovandus/  '^  two  puncta  are 
{wrccived,  both  of  wliich  are  iu  motion  ;  these,  undoubtedly,  are 
the  heart  and  the  liver,  viscera  which  Aristotle  allowed  to  eggs 
incubated  for  three  days." 

The  Phikwopher,^  however,  nowhere  says  anything  of  the 
kind;  neither,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  viscera  mentioned  con- 
^ipicuouB  before  the  tenth  day.  And  I  am  indeed  surprised  that 
AMrovandus  should  have  taken  one  of  these  pulsating  points 
Ibr  tbe  liver,   as  if  this  visrus  were  ever  moved  in  any-  such 

inner  t     It  aeems  much  better  to  believe  that  with  the  growth 

tlie  embryo  one  of  the  pulsating  points  is  changed  into  the 
auricles,  the  other  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  For  in  the 
adult,  tbe  vcntrirles  are  filled  in  the  same  manner  by  the  au- 
riclcs^  and  by  their  contraction  they  are  straightway  emptied 
ii^n,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  treatise  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood, 

In  more  forward  c^^,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
I  have  occnsionally  found  I  know  not  what  cause  of  obscurity 
inteni^ening  and  preventing  me  from  seeing  these  pulsating 
fi^tides  with  the  same  distinctness  as  before;  it  was  as  if 
tbere  had  Ijeen  a  haze  interposed  between  them  and  the  eye. 
Id  a  dearer  light,  neverthefess,  and  with  the  use  of  magni- 
fying glasses,  the  observations  of  one  day  being  further  col- 
lated with  those  of  the  next  succeeding  day,  it  was  discovered 
lliat  tlic  indistinctncj^s  was  caused  by  the  rudimcuts  of  the  body, 
-ft  nebula  concocted  from  part  of  the  coUiquamcut,  or  an 
liiTium  concreting  around  the  coinmencementa  of  the  veins. 

AJdruvandus  appears  to  ha%e  observed  this  :  "  On  the  fifth 
digr/'  «ayii  he,  '*  the  punctuui,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  the 
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heart,  is  no  longer  seen  to  move  externally ,  but  to  be  covered 
over  and  coneealed  j  still  its  two  meatus  venosi  are  perceived 
more  distinctly  tlmu  before,  one  of  them  being,  further,  Itirger 
than  the  other/*  But  our  Icaraed  author  >v as  mistaken  her©;  for 
this  familiar  divinity,  tlie  heart,  enters  into  hii*  mansion  and  shutf 
himself  up  in  its  inmost  recesses  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  when 
the  house  is  almost  completely  huilt.  Aldrovandn  '  rra  when 
he  says,  **  by  the  vis  insita  of  the  veins,  the  rr  i  „  portion 

of  the  albumen  acquires  a  stn\w  colour,"  for  thia  colour  is  ob- 
serv^ed  in  the  thicker  albumen  of  cven^  spoilt  egg,  and  it  goes 
on  increasing  in  depth  from  day  to  day  as  the  egg  grow**  staler, 
and  this  w  ithout  any  influence  of  the  veins,  the  thmner  portion 
only  being  dissipated. 

But  the  embryo  eultirgiBg,  as  we  say  below,  and  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  meatus  venosi  extending  far  and  wide  to  the  al- 
bumen and  vitcllus,  portions  of  both  of  these  fluids  become 
liquctied,  not  indeed  in  the  way  Aldrovaudui*  will  have  it,  from 
some  %is  insita  in  the  vessels,  but  from  the  heat  of  the  blood 
which  they  contain.  For  into  whatsoever  part  of  eitlier  fluid 
the  vessels  in  question  extend,  straightway  liquefaction  ap- 
pears in  their  vicinity;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
}'elk  about  this  epoch  appears  double  :  its  superior  portion, 
which  is  in  juxtaposition  witli  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg,  has 
already  become  more  diffluent  than  the  rest,  and  appcar«  like 
melted  yellow  wax  in  contrast  with  the  other  colder  firmer  por- 
tion; like  bodies  in  general  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  also  occupic;* 
a  larger  space.  Now  tliis  superior  portion,  liqueficil  by  the 
genial  heat,  is  separated  from  the  other  liquids  of  tV  -  ^  * 
particularly  the  albumen,  by  a  tunica  propria  of  exti 
It  therefore  liappens  that  if  this  most  dchcate,  fragile,  ami  m» 
visible  membrane  be  torn,  immediately  there  ensues  riTi  •-"- 
ture  and  confusion  of  the  albumen  and  vitcllus,  by  whu 
thing  is  obscured.  And  such  an  accident  is  a  frequent  i 
of  failure  in  the  reproductive  power,  (for  the  difiVrr  ^  '*-  i?*  m 
question    are    possessed    of   opposite    natures,)    :i  ^'    to 

Aristotle,*  in  the  place  already  so  frequently  referred  to :  "  1 
are  spoiled  and  become  addled  in  warm  weather  a*^"""" 
with  good  rei^ison;  for  as  wine  grows  sour  in  hot  wca 
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becoming  difftised  tlirougli  it^  (which  is  the  cause  of  its  spoiling^) 
mIo  efrg>4  perish  whtu  the  vqW  spoils,  for  the  lees  aad  the  yelk 

f*  the  more  earthy  portion  in  each.  Wlierefore  wine  is  destroyed 
by  an  Admixture  with  its  dregs,  and  an  egg  by  the  diflusion  of  its 
ydk/'*  And  here,  too,  we  may  not  improperly  i*efer  to  that 
poAftge^  where  he  says  :  ^'  When  it  thnnders,  the  e^gn  that  Jire 
onder  incubation  are  spoiled  -/*  for  it  must  be  a  likely  matter 
that  a  membrane  so  delicate  sliould  give  way  amidnt  a  conflict 
of  the  elemeuts.  And  perhaps  it  is  because  thunder  is  frequent 
about  f lie  dog  days  that  eggs  which  are  rotten  have  been  called 
cgmOMura  ;  so  that  Cohimelk  rightly  informs  us  that  '*  the 
summer  solstice,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  not  a  good  season 
for  breeding  chickens," 

This  at  all  events  is  certain^  that  eggs  are  very  readily  shaken 
aad  injured  when  the  fowls  are  disturbed  during  incubation,  at 
which  time  the  fluids  are  liquefied  and  expanded,  and  their  con- 

[ling  membranes  are  distended  and  extremely  tender. 


eXERCtSK  TBB  EtOHTeENTH. 

77Mf  fourth  inspection  of  the  et/tf, 

"  In  the  cotu^se  of  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,"  says  Aristotle,^ 
'^  the  body  of  the  eliick  is  first  distinguisheti,  of  very  small  di- 
mensiims  indeed,  aud  white  ;  but  the  head  conspicuous  and  the 
tvea  extremely  prominent,  a  state  in  which  they  afterwards 
eontinue  long  ;  for  they  only  grow  smaller  and  slirink  at  a  later 
period.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  there  is  no  rudimen- 
tmrjr  member  correspondiug  with  what  is  seen  in  the  upper  part. 
But  of  the  channels  which  proceed  from  the  heart,  one  now 
tends  to  the  investing  menihrane,  the  other  to  the  yelk;  together 
they  supply  the  office  of  an  umbilical  cord.  The  cluck,  therefore, 
dcriras  its  origin  from  the  alhumen,  but  it  is  afterwards  nourished 
by  the  yeik,  through  the  umbilicuH.'* 

Thcfc  words  of  Aristotle  appear  to  subdivide  the  entire  gi^ne- 
rftlkm  of  tbc  chick  into  three  stages  or  periods,  viz. :  from  the 
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first  daT  of  tlie  hicubation  to  the  fifth  ;  from  thciica  on  to  the* 
tenth  or  fourteenth :  and  from  this  or  that  to  the  twentieth* 
It  seeni8  as  if  he  had  only  given  au  account  in  his  liistory  of 
the  circumstances  he  observed  at  these  three  epochs  ;  and  it  h 
then  indeed  that  the  greatest  changes  take  phicc  in  the  eg^ ; 
as  if  these  three  critical  seasons,  or  these  three  degrees  in  the 
process  ^vhich  leads  from  the  peiieet  egg  to  the  evohition  of  the 
chicken^  %\erc  especially  to  be  distinguished.  On  the  fourtli 
day  the  first  particle  of  the  embryo  aj)pears,  viz, :  the  punctum 
saliens  and  the  blood;  and  then  the  new  being  is  incorporated. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  chick  is  distinguished  by  its  extremities, 
and  begins  to  move.  On  the  tenth  it  is  feathered.  About  the 
twentieth  it  brentbes,  chirps,  and  endeavom-s  to  escape.  The 
life  of  the  egg,  up  to  the  fourth  day,  seems  identic^il  irith  that 
of  plants,  and  can  only  be  accmmted  as  of  a  vegetative  nature. 
From  this  onwards  to  the  tenth  day,  however,  hke  an  animal, 
it  is  possessed  by  a  sensitiv^e  and  motive  principle,  M'ith  nhich 
it  continues  to  increase,  and  is  afterwards  gradually  perfect cm3, 
becoming  covered  with  feathers,  furnished  with  a  beak,  nuils, 
and  aU  else  that  is  necessary  to  its  escape  from  the  shell ; 
emancipated  from  which,  it  enters  at  length  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Of  the  incidents  that  happen  after  the  fourth  day,  Aristotle 
enumerates  three  particularly,  viz. :  the  construction  of  the 
body ;  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  which  have  already  the 
otticc  and  nature  of  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  matter  whence  the , 
embryo  fijst  arises,  and  is  constituted  and  nourished. 

In  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  body,  fie  speaks  of  its 
size  and  colour,  of  the  parts  which  are  most  conspicuous  in  it, 
(the  head  and  eyes,)  and  of  the  distinction  of  ita  extrcmitiess. 

The  body  18  indeed  extremely  minute,  and  of  the  fonnofthoJ 
common  maggot  that  gives  birth  to  the  fly  ;  it  is  of  a  whiteS 
colour,  too,  like  the  maggot  of  the  flesh-fly  which  we  see  che- 
rislied  and  nourished  in  putrid  meat.      He  happily  add^  "it  iiij 
most  renuirkaljlc  for  its  head  and  eyes."      For  what  first  app 
is  homogeneous  and  indistinct,  a  kind  of  concretion  or  eonpit- 
lation  of  tbe  cnlliipiamentp    like  the  jelly  prcpnrcfl  ' 

horn  ;  it  is  a  mere  transparent  cloud,  nnd;*carcely  i-  ^  .  , 
save  as  it  appears,  divided,  seemingly,  into  two  pnrtSi  one  uf 
which  i»  globular  and  mnch  larger  than  the  other;  thia  is  llie 
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rudiment  of  the  head,  which  first  becomes  nsible  on  the  fifth 
iT,  ven'  scKjQ  lifter  which  the  eyes  are  distin^iishable,  bcin^ 
»m  the  fimt  of  large  size  and  prominent,  and  marked  otf  from 
the  reat  of  the  head  and  bmly  by  a  certain  circutnfusion  of  black 
Itter.  Either  of  the  eyes  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  tlie  rest 
'  the  head,  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  head  surpasses  tlie  remainder 
of  the  body  iu  dimensions.  The  whiteness  of  the  body>  and 
pr  H-c  of  the  eyes,  (which,  as  well  as  the  brain,  are  filled 

jji  y  with  perfectly  pellucid  water,   but   externally  are  of 

(dark  colonr),  continue  for  some  time— n[>  to  the  tenth  day, 
Tmd  even  lonj^er;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Aristotle  says  that  '*  the 
cye«  decrea-ne  at  a  lute  periodj  and  contrtict  to  the  proper  pro- 
jiortion/'  But  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  think  that  the  eyes 
birds  ever  eontntct  in  the  same  ratio  which  we  obsene  be- 
reen  the  heatl  and  eyes  of  a  viriparuus  animal,  For  if  you 
«trip  ofl'  the  integuments  from  the  head  and  eyes  of  a  fowl  or  an- 
i»tT  '  t.  you  will  perceive  one  of  the  eyes  to  equal  the  en- 
tii  I  in  dimensions;  in  the  woodcock  and  others,    one  of 

the  cyins  indeed  is  as  large  aa  the  whole  head,  if  yon  make  ab- 
stmetion  of  the  hill.  But  thii*  i»  eooiinon  to  all  birds  that  th^ 
orbit  or  cavity  which  surrounds  the  eye  is  larger  than  the  brain, 
a  (iurt^bat  is  apparent  in  the  cranium  of  every  bird.  Their 
efet,  however,  arc  made  to  look  snmller,  because  evei^^  part, 
except  the  pupil,  is  covered  with  »kiu  and  feathers;  neither  are 
they  poJtteHJ^cd  of  such  a  globular  form  as  would  cause  them  to 
project ;  they  are  of  a  flatter  configuration,  as  in  flashes. 

'^  In  the  lower  pait  of  the  body,'^  says  the  philosopher,  *' we 
IMsrectre  the  rudiments  of  no  member  corresponding  with  the 
sir  ^rrJ*,**    And  the  thing  is  so  in  fact;  for  as  the  body 

at  ^  ,      ^  to  consist  of  little  but  head  aud  ej^es,  so  inferiorly 

tliem iniunther any  extremity, — wings,  legs,  sternum,  rump,^ — 
apparent;  the  body  indeed  is  still  without  any  kind 
ni ;  iu  M>  far  as*  1  arn  able  to  perceive,  it  consists 
of  a  small  mass  adjacent  to  the  vein,  like  the  bent  keel  of  a 
h        '  A  or  an  ant,  without  a  vestige  of  ribs,  wings, 

or  globuhir  and  much  more  conspicuous  mass  ia 

•ppeudiMi,  tlie  nuiimeut  of  the  head,  to  wit,  di\ided,  aa  it  seems, 
into  tl'  '         '    ii  regarded  from  either  side,  but  in  fact 

OQfllhv     ^  ,  TWO  of  which,  of  great  sixe  aud  a  black 

a4utiry  arr  the  rudiments  of  the  eyes ;  of  the  remaimng  two 
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one  being  tlie  brain,  tbe  other  the  cerebellum.     jVll  of  these] 
are  full  of  pcifectly  limpid   water.       In    the  middle    of   the  < 
blackness  of  the  cye^  the  pupil  is  perceived  shining  hkc  a  trans*  | 
pm^ent  central  spark  or  crystal.     I  imag^ine  that  three  of  theno  | 
vesicles  being  particularly  conspicuous^   has  been  the  cause  of 
indifl'erent  observers  falling  into  error.      For  as  they  had  learned 
from  the  schoolmen  that  there  was  a  triple  dominion  in  thel 
animal  body,  and  they  believed  that  these  principal  parts,   the 
braiuj  the  heai't,  and  the  liver,  performed  the  highest  functioos  j 
in  the  economy,  they  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  theseJ 
three  vesicles  were  the  rudiments  and  commencements  of  these  \ 
parts.      Goiter,  howe\  er,  as  becomes  an  experienced  anatoniijit^  ( 
affirms  more  tndy  tbat  wliilst  he  had  observed  the  beak  and 
eyes  from  the  seventh  day  of  incubation,  he  could  yet  discover 
nothing  of  the  viscera. 

But  let  us  hear  the  philosopher  further :  ''  Of  the  conduit»  j 
which  lead  from  the  heart,  one  tends  to  the  investing  membrane  J 
another  to  the  yelk,  in  order  to  perform  the  office  of  umbilicus.'*  j 
The  embrj'o  having  now  taken  shape,  these  veins  do  indecdi 
perform  the  fmiction  of  the  lunbilical  cord,  the  ramilication»  of  I 
one  of  them  proceeding  to  be  distributed  to  the  outer  tunici 
which  invests  the  albumen^  those  of  the  other  running  for  dis*j 
tribution   to  the  vitellary  membrane   and   its  included  fluid. 
Whence  it  clearly  appears  that  both  of  these  Huids  are  alike  | 
intended  for  the  nomishment  of  the  embryo*     And  although  j 
Aristotle  says  that  *'  the  chick   has  its  commencement  in  the 
albumen,  and  is  nourished  through  the  umbilicus  by  the  yelk/*' | 
he  still  does  not  say  that  the  chick  is  formed  from  tlie  lUbumen. 
The  embryo,  in  fact,  is  formed  from  that  clear  liquid  which  wcJ 
have  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  coUiqnaraent,  and  the] 
whole  of  what  we  have  called  the  eye  of  the  egg  is  contain 
or  included  within  the  albumen.     Neither  does  our  author  saj 
that  the  whole  and  sole  nutriment  of  the  embn^o  reaches  it 
through  the  lunbilicus.     My  own  observations  lead  mc  to  in- 
terpret his  words  in  this  way  :   although  the       '  -'  ^^     fowl^ 
begins  to  be  formed  in  the  albumen,  nevcii  i^u- 
rished  solely  by  that,  but  also  by  the  yelk,  to  whicJi  one  of  the 
two  umbilical  conduits  pertains,  and  from  whence  it    V    ' 
nourishment    in  a  more  especial    manoer ;  for  the   al 
according  to  Aristotle's  opinion,  is  tlie  more  coucod  mid  intM 
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liquid,  the  yelk  the  more  earthy  and  solid  one,  and,  therefore, 
more  apt  to  sustain  the  chirk  when  it  has  once  attained  to 
^ater  consistency  and  strength  ;  and  furtlier  because,  wa  shall 
be  explained  below,  the  yelk  supplies  the  place  of  milk,  and  is 
the  livit  part  that  is  consumed,  a  i-esiduary  portion,  even  after 
the  chick  is  born,  and  when  it  is  following  its  mother,  being 
htill  contained  in  its  abdomen. 

Vflint  has  now  been  stated  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to 
the  tenth  day*  I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  each  of  the  particulars  indicated  transpires* 

In  the  inspection  made  on  the  fifth  day,  wc  observed  around 
tiie  short  vein  which  proceeds  from  the  angle  where  the  two 
alleruntety  pulsating  points  arc  situated,  something  whiter  and 
thicker,  like  a  cloud,  although  still  transparent,  througli  which 
the  vein  just  mentioned  is  seen  obscurely,  and  as  it  were  through 
a  hasce.  The  same  thing  1  have  occasionally  seen  in  the  more 
forward  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  foiuth  day.  Now  this  is  the 
fiidiment  of  the  body,  and  from  hour  to  hour  it  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  compactness  and  soliditv* ;  both  surrounding  the 
afore-nained  vein,  and  being  appended  to  it  in  the  guise  of  a 
kind  of  globule.  This  globular  nidiment  far  exceeds  the  coronal 
portion,  as  I  sliall  caU  it,  of  the  vermicular  body ;  it  is  triangular 
in  figure,  being  obscurely  tlivided  into  three  parts,  like  so  many 
fiwelling  buds  of  a  tree.  One  of  these  is  orbicular  and  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  two ;  and  it  is  darkened  by  most  deli- 
cate filaments  proceeding  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; 
t!ii»  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  ciltarj^  body,  and 
thefefore  proclaims  that  this  is  the  part  which  is  to  undergo 
tmnsfurmation  into  the  eye.  In  its  middle  the  minute  pupil, 
sbiniog  like  a  bright  point,  as  already  stated,  is  conspicuous ; 
und  it  was  from  this  indication  especially  that  I  ventured  to 
conjcctxuT  that  the  whole  of  the  globulaj'  mass  was  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  head,  and  this  black  circle  one  of  the  eyes,  ha^TUg 
the  other  over  against  it ;  for  the  two  arc  so  situated  that  they 
cmti  by  no  menus  be  *;ecn  at  once  and  together,  one  always  lying 
OTCT  and  concealing  the  other, 

Tlic  fimt  mdiraent  of  the  futiu*e  body,  which  we  hare  stated 
tn  ind  the  vein,  acquires  an  oblong  and  somewhat 

bt :     ^  -.        ke  the  keel  of  a  boat.      It  is  of  a  mucaginous  con- 
sistence,  like  the  white  mmdd  that  grows  upon  damp  things 
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excluded  from  the  air.    The  vein  to  which  this  mucor  attache^ 
as  I  have  said^  is  the  vcua  cava^  desceuditig  along  the  spinal 
column,  as  my  subsequent  obsen  ations  have  satisfied  me.     And 
if  you  carefully  note  the  order  of  contraction  in  the  pulsating  i 
vesicles,  you  may  uee  the  one  which  contracts  last  impelling  its 
bUiod  into  the  root  of  this  vein  and  distending  it. 

Thus  there  are  two  manifest  contractions  and  two  si  mil  ar  I 
dilatations  in  the  two  vesicles  which  are  seen  moving  and  pul- 1 
sating  sdternately;  iind  the  contraction  of  the  one  which  preceded  j 
causes  the  distension  or  dilatation  of  the  other ;  for  the  blood  j 
escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  former  vesicle,  when  itcontract«^l 
into  that  of  the  latter,  which  it  fills,   distends,  and  causes  tQ] 
pulsate  ;  but  this  second  vesicle,  contracting  in  its  turn,  tlirows 
the  blood,  which  it  had  received  from  the  former  vesicle,   inta, 
the  root  of  the  vein  aforesaid,  and  at  the  same  time  distcndaj 
it,— I  go  on  speaking  of  tliis  vessel  as  a  vein,  though  from  ilaj 
pulsation  I  hold  it  to  be  the  aorta,  because  the  veins  arc  not 
yet  distinguished  from  the  arteries  by  any  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  their  respective  coats. 

After  having  contemplated  these  points  with  great  care,  and 
in  many  eggs,  I  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense  as  to  th« 
opinion  I  should  adopt;  whether  I  should  conclude  that  the 
concrete  appended  globulai'  mass  proceeded  from  the  coUiqu 
ment  in  which  it  swam,  becoming  a  compacted  and  coagulatec! 
matter  in  the  way  that  clouds  are  formed  finam  invisible  vapoB 
condensed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air ;  or  believe  that  t^ 
took  its  rise  from  a  certain  efflmium  exhaled  fi'om  the  saiiH 
guiucous  conduit  mentioned,  originating  by  diapedesis  or  traiiii 
udation,  and  by  deriving  nomishment  fi'om  thence,  was  enabled 
to  increase?  For  the  beginnings  of  even  the  greatest  thing 
arc  often  extremely  small,  and,  by  reason  of  this  minutencss^l 
sufficiently  obscure. 

This  much  I  think  I  have  sutficieutly  determined  at 
events,  viz.  that  the  puncta  salientia  and  meatit^  venoai,  an^ 
the  vena  cava  itself,  nre  the  parts  that  first  exist;  and  that  thi 
globidar  mass  mentioned  afterwards  grows  to  them.  I 
further  certain  that  the  blood  is  thrown  from  the  ] 
sahcns  into  the  vein,  and  that  from  this  does  the  corpii.^v ., 
question  grow,  and  by  this  is  it  nourished.  The  fungiin  i<r 
mucor  first  originates  from  an  effluvium  of  the  veiu  on  wl 
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it  afipcarsj  and  it  is  theuce  nourished  and  made  to  increase ;  in 
the  same  way  as  mouUliness  gi'ows  in  moist  places,  in  the  dark 
comers  of  liouiies  wliicli  long  escape  cleansing ;  or,  like  camphor 
tipon  eeclar  wood  tables,  and  moss  upon  rocks  and  the  bark  of 
trees ;  la2»tly,  as  a  kind  of  delicate  down  grows  upon  certain  gnibs. 
Upon  the  same  occasion  I  also  debated  with  myself  whether 
or  not  I  should  conclude,  that  with  the  coagulation  of  the  col- 
li it  accomplished,  the  rudiments  of  the  head  and  body 
<v  iimltimeously  with  the  pun ct urn  salicns  and  the  blood, 
but  til  a  pellucid  state,  and  so  delicate  that  they  almost  escaped 
the  eye,  until  becoming  inspissuted  into  a  fungus  or  nuicor, 
they  actiuired  a  more  opaque  white  colour,  and  then  came  into 
new  ;  the  blood  meantime  from  itj  greater  spissitude  and  purple 
colour  beiijg  reatlily  perceptible  in  the  diapbimous  colliqua- 
tuent.  But  now  when  1  look  at  the  thing  more  najTowly,  I  am 
*  opiuton  that  the  blood  exists  before  any  particle  of  the  body 

"appears ;  that  it  is  the  first-born  of  all  the  parts  of  the  embryo ; 

_thHt  from  it  both  the  matter  out  of  which  the  foetus  is  embo- 
Erdj  and  the  nutriment  by  which  it  grows  are  derived ;  that  it 

^  in  fine,  if  such  thing  there  be,  the  primar}*  generative  par- 
ticle. But  wherefore  I  am  led  to  adopt  this  idea  shall  after- 
wards be  shown  more  at  leogth  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
primary  genital  part,  of  the  innate  heat,  and  the  radical  mois- 
ture ;  and,  at  the  sjmie  time,  conclude  as  to  what  we  are  to 
tliink  of  the  vital  principle  (anima),  from  a  great  number  of 
ob»ei       '         i'umpared  nith  one  another. 

All  period  almost  every  hour  makes  a  difference ;  every 

thing  grows  larger,  more  definite  and  distinct;  the  rate  of  change 
I'     *  rnpid,  and  one  change  succeeds  immediately  upon 

1 1  laother.     Tlic  cavity  in  the  egg  is  now  much  larger, 

and  the  whole  of  its  upper  portion  is  empty ;  it  is  as  if  a  fifth 
piiitoftli<  'i:id  been  i-emoved. 

The  rj'  dus  of  the  veins  extend  more  widely,  and  arc 

more  numerous,  not  only  in  the  coUiquament  as  before,  but 
ti  rml  on  one  hand  into  the  abumen,  and  on  the  other 

ii  yelk,  so  that  both  of  thc^se  fluids  are  everywhere  co- 

fcrtd  over  with  blood-vessels.     The  upper  portion  of  the  yelk 
II       '  !     ' "    -  "  ed,  so  that  it  very  ob\iously  differs 

,  M   are  now,  iw  it  were,  two  yelks, 

or  two  kmds  of  yelk;  whilst  the  superior,  like  melted  was,  is 
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expanded  and  looks  pellucid,  the  inferior  has  become  more 
dense*  and  with  the  thicker  portion  of  the  albumen  has  sub- 
sided to  the  sharp  end  of  the  egg.  The  tunica  proprin  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  yelk  is  so  thin  that  it  gives  way  on  the 
sliglitest  succussioUj  when  there  ensues  admixture  of  the  fluids, 
and,  as  we  have  saidj  interruption  to  the  further  pro£rrcsa  of 
the  process  of  generation. 

And  now  it  is  that  the  nidiments  of  the  embryo  first  become 
conspicuous,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  figure  of 
Fabricius;  the  egg  being  put  into  fair  water  it  will  be  easy  to 
perceive  what  parts  of  the  body  are  formed,  what  are  fitill 
wanting.  The  embryo  now  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
small  worm  or  maggot,  such  as  we  encounter  on  the  leavesi  of 
ti*ees,  in  spots  of  their  bark,  in  fruit,  flowers,  and  elsewhere ; 
but  especially  in  the  apples  of  the  ofik,  in  the  centime  of  which, 
surrounded  with  a  case,  a  limpid  fluid  is  contained,  which,  gra- 
dually inspissated  and  congealed,  acquires  a  most  delicate  out- 
line, and  liually  assumes  tbc  form  of  a  maggot ;  for  some  timc^ 
however,  it  remains  motionless ;  but  by  and  by,  endowed  with 
motion  and  sensation  it  becomes  an  animal,  and  jsubsequently 
it  breaks  forth  and  takes  its  flight  as  a  fly. 

Aristotle  ascribes  a  similar  mode  of  production  to  those  crca- 
tui*es  that  are  spontaneously  engendered,*  '^  Some  are  engen- 
dered of  the  dew/^  he  says,  **  which  falls  upon  the  le^ives/' 
And  by  and  by  he  adds,  "  bntterflies  are  engendered  from  ca- 
terpillars, but  these,  in  their  turn,  spring  from  green  leavas 
particularly  that  species  of  raphanua  which  is  called  cabbngc. 
They  are  smaller  than  millet  seeds  at  first,  and  then  they  grow 
into  little  worms ;  next,  in  the  course  of  three  days  into  cater- 
pillars; after  which  they  cease  from  motion,  change  their  i<!ha[}e, 
and  pass  into  chrj'^alides,  when  they  arc  inclosed  in  a  hard 
shell;  although,  if  touched,  they  will  still  move.  The  »hell 
after  a  long  time  cracks  and  gives  way,  and  the  winged  animnl* 
wliich  we  call  a  butterfly,  emerges." 

But  our  doctrine — and  we  shall  prove  it  by  and  bj — i^,  tiiiit 
all  animal  generation  is  effected  in  the  same  nay  ;  that  all  ani- 
mals, even  the  most  perfect,  are  produced  from  wormjs ;  a  fact 
which  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have  noted  mhj&u  ho  says  : 


'  iltH.  Aahn.  ITb.  V,  e,  19. 
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''In  aU,  nevertheless,  even  tliose  that  lay  perfect  eggs,  the  first 
ru  r  iTi  grows  whilst  it  is  yet  invisible;  and  this,  too,  is  the 
11  L  the  worm/''    For  there  is  this  difterence  between  the 

geoeration  of  worms  and  of  other  animals,  that  the  former  ac- 
quire dimensions  before  they  have  any  definite  form  or  are  dis- 
tinguished into  pai'ts,  in  conformity  with  what  the  philosopher^ 
says  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  An  animal  is  fashioned  from  an 
entire  worm,  not  from  any  one  particuhir  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  eg^,  but  the  whole  increases  and  becomes  an  articrdated 
animal,''  i,  e,  in  its  growth  it  separates  into  parts. 

It  is  indeed  matter  worthy  of  admiration,  that  the  iiidimenta 
of  all  animals,  particularly  those  possessed  of  red  blood,  such  as 
the  dog,  horse,  deer,  ox,  common  fowl,  snake,  and  even  man 
,  himself,  should  so  signally  resemble  a  maggot  in  figure  and 
consistence,  that  with  the  eye  you  can  perceive  no  difference 
lietwecn  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  or  the  beginning  of  the 
»L\th,  the  head  is  divided  into  three  vesicles:  the  fii*st  of  these, 
which  is  also  the  largest,  is  rounded  and  black;  this  is  the  eye, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  pupil  can  be  distinguished  like  a 
crystalline  point.  Under  this  there  lies  a  smaller  vesicle,  con- 
cealed in  part,  which  represents  the  brain ;  and  over  this  lies 
the  third  vesicle,  like  an  added  cre^st  or  rounded  summit  crown- 
ing the  whole,  from  which  the  cerebellum  is  at  length  produced. 
In  the  whole  of  these  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  but  a 
little  perfectly  limpid  water. 

And  now  the  rudiment  of  the  body,  which  we  have  called 
the  carina,   distinctly  proclaims  itself  to  be  the  spinal  column, 

which  sides  soon  begin  to  be  adder],  and  the  wings  and  the 
Diwer  extremities  present  themitelves,  projecting  slightly  from 
tJic  body  of  the  maggot.  The  venous  conduits  are,  further, 
tioir  dearly  referrible  to  the  umbilical  vessels. 


0c  Gener.  Autmil*  lih.  iil,  c  9. 
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EXERCISE  THE  NINETEENTH. 


The  fifth  inspection  of  the  et/ff. 


On  the  sixth  day  the  three  cells  of  the  liead  present  them- 
selves more  distinctly,  and  the  coats  of  the  eyes  are  now  ap- 
parent J  the  legs  and  tlie  wings  also  bud  fotthj  much  in  the  way 
in  which,  towards  the  end  of  June,  we  see  tadpoles  getting 
their  extremities,  when  they  quit  the  water,  and  losing  their 
tails  assume  the  form  of  frogs. 

In  the  chick^  the  rump  has  still  no  other  form  than  is  con» 
spicuous  in  animals  at  large^  even  in  serpents ;  it  is  a  round  and 
sk^nder  tail.  The  substance  of  the  heart  now  gixiws  upon  the 
pulsating  vesicle ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  mdimenta  of  the 
liver  and  lungs  are  distinguished ;  the  bill,  too,  raake»  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  time.  Everything  is  of  a  pure  white  co- 
lour, especially  the  bilL  About  the  same  epoch  M  the  viscera 
and  the  intestines  are  conspicuous.  But  the  heart  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  parts ;  and  the  lungs  are  visible  before  the 
liver  or  brain.  The  eyes,  however,  are  seen  first  of  all,  by 
reason  of  their  large  size  and  black  colour. 

And  now,  too,  the  embryo  has  a  power  of  motion,  and  raises 
its  head  and  slightly  twists  itself,  althougli  there  is  still  nothing 
of  the  brain  to  be  seen,  but  only  a  little  limpid  fluid  incloscil 
in  a  vesicle.  It  is  at  length  a  perfect  maggot,  only  diflering 
from  a  caterpillar  in  this,  that  when  worms  are  set  free  from 
their  cells  they  creep  about  hither  and  thither  and  seek  their 
food,  whilst  the  worm  in  the  egg  is  stationary,  and,  surromidod 
with  its  proper  food,  is  furnished  with  aliment  through  the 
umbilicus. 

The  viscera  and  intestines  being  now  formed,  and  the  footus 
able  to  execute  motions,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  with- 
out either  thorax  or  abdomen,  is  perceived  to  be  completely 
open ;  so  that  the  heart  itself,  the  liver  and  the  intestitie*,  are 
seen  to  hang  pcndidous  externally. 

Towtirds  the  end  of  this  day  and  the  beginning  of  thr  ■  'h, 

tlie  toes  are  distinguished »  and  the  embryo  already  pn  ic 

outlines  of  the  chick,  and  opens  its  heak,  and  kicks  with  it4 
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^f?et;  iu  short,  all  the  parts  are  sketched  out,  but  the  eyes, 
hhovc  nU»  arc  conspicuous.  The  viscera,  ou  tlie  contrary,  are 
flo  indistinct,  that  Coiter  affirms,  that  whilst  he  plainly  saw  the 
eyes  and  beak  he  could  discover  no  viscus,  even  obsciu-ely  and 
conlujiedly  shadowed  furth. 

Tlie  changes  that  take  place  from  the  begiuning  of  the  sixth 
to  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  day,  occur  for  the  major  part  in  some 
cggss  more  quickly,  in  others  a  little  more  tardily.  The  coats 
of  th<!  eyes  are  now  visible,  btit  they  only  include  a  colourless 
and  limpid  fluid  in  their  interior.  The  eyes  themselves  project 
somewhat  beyond  tlieu'  orbits,  and  each  of  them  does  not  less 
cxcee<i  the  brain  in  size,  than  the  head  with  wliich  they  arc 
amiected  exceeds  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Tlie  vesicle,  which  like  a  ridge  or  crest  expands  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  brain,  occupies  the  placeof  the  cerebellum  ;  and, 
like  the  other  vesicles,  is  filled  ynih  a  transparent  fluid. 

The  brain  is  perceived  to  be  obscurely  bipai'titc,  and  refracts 
the  light  less  than  tlie  cerebellum,  though  it  is  of  a  winter  colour. 
And  as  the  heart  is  seen  lying  without  the  confines  of  the  thorax, 
so  likewise  does  the  cerebellum  protrude  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  head. 

If  the  head  be  removed,  the  vessels  ascending  to  the  brain 

ay  be  obscned  as  bloody  points,  with  the  use  of  a  magni- 
^ing  ghiss.     And  now,  too,  the  rudiments  of  the  spine  begin 

Ibe  first  perceived  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  pulp,  of  a 
kv  colour,  but  firmer  consistence.  So  in  the  same  wav,  and 
like  flimsy  threads  of  a  spider's  web^  the  ribs  and  other  bones 
make  their  appearance  in  the  gnisc  of  milky  lines,  amidst  the 
pulp  of  the  bo<ly ;  and  the  simie  thing  appears  more  clearly  in 
tlie  formation  of  the  lai'ger  oviparous  animals.  The  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  and  by  way  of  intestines  certain  most  delicate  filaments^ 
all  present  themselves  of  a  white  colour.  The  parenchyma  of 
Die  liver  is  developed  upon  delicate  fibrous  stamens  over  the 

ibilical  vein  at  the  part  where  it  enters,  almost  in  the  same 

uner  as  we  have  said  that  the  rudiments  of  the  body  grow 
Id  the  vein  descending  from  the  heart,  or  the  vesicula  pulsans. 
For  in  the  same  way  as  grapes  grow  upon  the  stalk  of  the 
bunch,  buds  upon  twigs,  and  the  ear  upon  the  straw,  does  the 
lircr  adhere  to  the.  umbilical  vein^  *ind  arise  from  it,  even  as 
fiinfi  do  from  trees  and  excessive  granulations  from  ulcers,  or  as 
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sarcoses  or  morbid  growths  spring  around  tlie  minute  branches 
of  contcrniinotts  arteries  by  which  they  are  nourished,  and  oc- 
casionally attain  to  an  excessive  size. 

Looking  back  upon  this  office  of  the  arteries,  or  the  cireu- 
lation  of  the  Ijlood,  1  have  occiisionally  and  against  all  expec- 
tation completely  cured  enormous  sarcoceles,  by  the  simple 
means  of  dividing  or  tying  the  little  firtcry  that  siipplicd  thcra, 
and  so  preventing  all  access  of  nourishment  or  spirit  to  the 
part  affected ;  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tumour^  on 
the  verge  of  mortification,  was  afterwards  easily  extirpated  with 
the  knifcj  or  the  searing  iron.  One  man  in  particular  (and 
this  case  1  can  confirm  by  the  testimony  of  many  respectable 
persons)  had  an  enormous  hernia  camosa,  or  sarcoeosis  of  the 
scrotumi  larger  than  a  human  head^  and  hanging  as  low  as 
the  knee ;  from  its  upper  part  a  fleshy  mass^  of  the  thickness 
of  the  wiistj  or  such  a  rope  as  is  used  on  shi})-board,  extended 
into  the  abdomen ;  and  the  e\'il  had  attained  to  such  a  height^ 
that  no  one  durst  attempt  the  cure,  either  with  the  knife  or 
any  other  means.  Nevertheless,  by  the  procedure  above  in- 
dicated,  I  succeeded  in  completely  removing  tliis  huge  excres. 
cence  which  distended  the  scrotum,  and  involved  the  tes^ticlc  tn 
its  middle;  this  latter  organ,  with  it«  vas  prarparans  and  vas  de- 
ferens, and  other  parts  w  hich  descend  in  the  tunica  vaginaliij 
being  left  all  the  while  safe  and  uninjured.  But  this  cure,  as 
well  as  various  othei-s,  accomplished  in  opposition  to  vulgar 
opinion  and  by  unusual  procedui*es,  1  shall  relate  at  greater 
length  in  ray  Medical  Observations,  if  God  grant  me  longer  life, 

I  mention  such  cases  with  a  view  of  more  clearly  showing 
that  the  Uver  grows  upon  the  vc^i!sel^,  and  is  only  developed 
some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  bloud ;  that  its  paren- 
chyma 18  derived  from  the  arteries  whence  the  matter  is  c»ffused, 
and  that  for  a  while  it  remains  white  and  bloodless,  like  various 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Now  in  the  same  manner  and  order 
precisely  as  the  chick  is  developed  fixjm  the  egg^  is  the  gcficf»> 
tion  of  man  and  other  animals  accomplLsbed. 

Wlience  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  liver  I 
the  author  and  fashioner  of  the  blood,  i  -     v  ,^^ 

tUthough   both  formerly  imd  at  the  prL_     i      ii  ub*. 

tained  universal  assent ;  this  was  the  reason  whcrcforo  the  Hw] 
was  reckoned  as  among  the  principal  and  first-formed  orgatis  i 
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body,      Th!»  viscua  indeed  was   so  highly  dignified  that  it 

wilt  thoiiglit  to  be  produced  in  the  very  beginning,  and  simnl- 

taoDously  MritU  the  heart,  from  the  ^'tainal  fluid  of  the  mother ; 

and  tlie  medical  fable  of  the  three  Tesieles  or  three  kids,  as  they 

>»  ere  called^  was  eagerly  defended.  Among  the  number  of  modern 

abettom  of  sueh  views,   Parisanus  lias  of  late  with  confidence 

enongb,  but  little  skill,  been  singing  to  the  old  measure.    These 

good  people  do  not  couiiider  that  the  vesicles  are  in  motion  in 

the  egg,  that  the  heart  is  palpitating  and  the  blood  present  and 

erfectly  concocted^   before  any  sign  or  vestige  of  the  liver  ap- 

aris.     The  blood  is  much  ratlier  to  be  accounted  the  efficient 

cause  of  the  liver,  than  this  the  author  of  the  blood  :  for  the 

ivcr  i«  engendered  after  the  bloodj  and  from  it,   being  adnatc 

the  vessels  that  contain  it. 

But  neither  can  I  agree  with  the  Aristotelians,  who  maintain 

that  the  heart  is  the  author  of  the  blood;  for  its  parench^Tnu 

ur  proper  substjuice  arises  some  little  time  after  the  bloody  and 

is  sujjeradded  to  the  pulsating  vesicles.     I  am,  however,  in  much 

loubt  ju  to  whether  the  jjuli^ating  vesicle  or  point,  or  the  blood 

Rtself  be   the   older ;  whether  it  be  the  fluid  contained,  or  the 

containing  sacs.      It  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  that  which 

^ntains  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  contained,  atid 

H>  therefore,  made  later.     And  this  much,  upon  the  faithful 

testimony  of  our  eycB,  ia  certain,  that  the  first  particle  and 

I  basis  of  the  bodv  are  the  \  cins,   to  which  all  the  other 

are  posthumous  and  stipcradded,     Eut  upon  this  point 

we  shall  say  more  by  and  by. 

Meantime  we  may  be  permitted  to  smile  at  that  factitious 
divLs^iou  of  the  parts  into  spermatic  and  sanguineous;  as  if  any 
port  were  produced  immediately  from  the  seminal  fluid,  and  all 
did  not  spring  from  the  same  source  ! 

I  return  to  our  subject-     The  coUiquament  now  extends  over 
more  than  half  the  egg.     The  heart,   hanging  outwards,  is  at 
ame  «hort  distance  from  the  body.      And  if  you  look  attentively 
may  perceive  some  of  the  lunbilic^  vessels  pidsating.     . 
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BX£nCI8£  THE  TWENTIETH. 

77ie  sMh  inspection, 

'Everything  is  still  more  distinct  upon  the  seventh  Jay,  ano 
the  rudiments  of  several  of  tlie  particular  parts  are  now  conspi- 
cuous, viz.,  the  wingSj  legs,  genital  organs,  dirisions  for  the  toe«,  i 
thighs,  ilia,  &c.      The  embryo  now  moves  and  kicks,  and  tlie  j 
fonn  of  the  perfect  chick  is  recognizable ;  from  this  time  for- 
ward, indeed,  nothing  is  superadded;  the  very  delicate  part4J 
only  increase  in  size.     The  more  the  parts  grow  the  more  i*  I 
the  albumen   consumed,   and  the  external  membranes  united 
come  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  secundines,  and  ever  more  and  j 
more  closely  represent  the  umbilical  cord.     Wlierefore  I  con- 
ceive that,  from  the  seventh,  we  may  at  once  pass  on   to  the  j 
tenth  day,  nothing  of  any  moment  occurring  in  this  intenal 
which  is  not  particularly  noted  by  other  writers,  csjiecittlly  by  ( 
Aristotle. 

It  happens,  nevertheless,  that  when  a  number  of  eggs  an* 
examined  together,  some  are  found  more  precocious  and  forwaxdi] 
having  ever\'thing  more  distinct ;  others,  again,  are  more  «Iug- 
gish,  and  these  have  the  parts  less  apparent.    The  season  of 
the  year,  the  place  where  the  incubation  is  carried  on,  thescdu-l 
lousness  with  wliich  it  is  performed,  and  other  accidents,  havoj 
undoubtedly  gi'eat  influence  on  this  diversity  of  i^esult.     I 
member  on  one  occasion,  on  the  seventh  day  to  have  seen  tJi<!| 
ca\nty  in  the  blunt  end  enlarged  in  a  sluggish  egg,  the  colli* 
quamcnt  covered  with  veins,  the  vermicular  embrj'o  in  its  mki 
die,  the  rudiments  of  the  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  as  it  is  met  irithl 
in  the  generahty  of  eggs  on  the  fifth  day ;  but  the  pulMitoryl 
vesicles  were  not  yet  apparent,  nor  was  the  trunk  or  root  of  1 
veins  from  which  we  have  8aid  that  they  originate,  yet  to 
discovered.      I  therefore  re^irded  this  egg  as  of  a  feeble  natur 
and  left  behind,   as  possessed  of  an  inadequate  repnxluctir 
faculty,   and  near  to  its  death  ;  all  the  more  when  I  ob; 
its  colliquament  less  pellucid  and  refractive  than  usual,  and  tli 
vessels  not  of  such  a  bright  red  colour  a.**  wont.    When  therita 
spirit  is  about  to  escape,  that  part  which  U  firat  influenced  ill 
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genemtion  and  earliest  attracts  atteDtion  is  also  the  first  that 
faiU  and  disappears. 


£X£RC1SE  TBE  TWBNTY-FIRST, 

The  inspection  after  the  tenth  day. 

All  that  presents  itself  on  the  tenth  day  is  so  accurately  de- 
«cril)ed  by  Aristotle  that  scarcely  an}'thing  remains  for  us  to 
add.  Now  liis  opinion,  according  to  ray  interpretation  of  it,  is 
this,  viz.,  that  ''on  the  tenth  day  the  entire  chick  is  conspicuous,*^! 
pijfr  pcUucid  and  white  in  every  part  except  the  eyes  and  the 
3UH  nunifications.  "  The  head  at  this  time  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  eyes  larger  than  the  head 
arc  connected  \vith  it,"  (adhering,  and  being  in  some  sort  ap- 
pended to  the  head,)  "  but  ha^dug  as  yet  no  pupils/'  (perfectly 
formed  pupils  must  here  be  understood,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  out  the  distinct  tunics  of  the  eye  at  this  epoch  j)  ''  the  eyes, 
if  removed  at  this  time,  will  be  found  as  large  as  beans  and  black, 
and  if  they  be  incised,  a  clear  humour  flows  out,  cold,  and  re- 
fracting the  light  powerfully,  but  nothing  else,^'  i.  e.,  in  the  whole 
head  there  is  nothing  but  the  limpid  water  which  has  been 
mentioned*  Such  is  the  state  of  matters  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  day,  as  we  have  said  above.  "At  the  same  time,''  he 
continues,  *'  the  viscera  also  appear,  and  all  that  appertains  to 
the  abdomen  and  intestines,'*  viz.,  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  liver,  &c,,  all  of  a  white  colour,  mucilaginous,  pulpy, 
without  any  kind  of  consistency •     '*  The  veins,  too,  that  issue 

I  from  the  heart  are  already  in  connexion  with  the  umbilicus, 
from  which  one  vein  extends  to  the  membrane  that  includes 

^the  vitcUns,  which  has  now  become  more  liquid  and  diffluent 
it  w»»  originally ;  another  to  the  membrane  which  sur- 
sds  CTinything,"  (i.  c.,  the  tunica  colliquamenti,)  *'  and  em- 
bmeea  the   foetus,  the  ritellus  and  the  interjacent  fluid.     For 

the  embryo  incteasing  somewhat,  one  portion  of  the  viteUus  is 


*  Hbt.  Ajiifn.  Hk  vft  cftp.  3, 
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superior,  another  inferior ;  but  the  albumen  in  the  middle  is 
liquid,  and  still  extends  under  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vitellus, 
as  it  did  previously/^      Thus  far  Aristotle. 

And  now  the  arteries  are  seen  distinctly  accompanying  the 
veins,  both  those  that  proceed  to  the  albumen  and  those  that 
are  distributed  to  tlie  vitellus.  The  vitellus  also  at  tliis  tiuie 
liquefies  still  more  and  becomes  more  diffluent,  not  entirely,  in- 
deedj  but,  as  already  said,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  uppermost ; 
neither  do  the  branches  of  the  veins  proceed  to  every  part  of 
the  vitelliis  aUke,  but  only  to  that  part  which  we  have  spoken 
of  as  resembling  melted  wax.  The  veins  that  are  distributed  to 
the  albumen  have,  in  like  manner,  arterici*  accompanying 
them.  The  larger  portion  of  the  albumen  now  disaolTca  into  a 
clear  §uid,  the  coUiquament,  which  surroimds  the  embryo  that 
swims  in  its  middle,  and  comes  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  vitellus^  viz»,  the  superior  and  the  inferior ;  imdemeath 
all  (in  the  sharp  end  of  the  egg),  the  thicker  and  more  viscid 
portion  of  the  albumen  is  contained.  The  superior  portion  of 
the  yelk  already  appears  more  liquid  and  diffluent  than  the  in- 
ferior; and  wherever  the  branches  of  the  veins  extend,  there  the 
matter  seems  suddenly  to  swell  and  become  more  diffluent. 

"  On  the  tenth  day,"  continues  our  autborj  "  the  albumen 
subsides,  having  now  become  a  small  tenacious,  viscid,  and 
yellowish  mass" — so  much  of  it^  that  is  to  say^  as  ha^  not  passed 
into  the  state  of  coUiquament. 

For  already  the  larger  portion  of  the  white  lias  become 
dissolved,  and  has  even  passed  into  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
viz.,  the  whole  of  the  thinner  albumen,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  thicker.  The  yelk,  on  the  contrary ,  rather  looks  larger 
than  it  did  in  the  beginning.  Whence  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  yelk  has  not  as  yet  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo, 
but  is  reserved  to  perform  this  office  by  and  by.  In  so  far  m 
we  can  conjecture  from  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  i*dn», 
the  embryo  from  the  commencement  is  nourished  by  the  coUi- 
quament ;  upon  this  blood-vessels  are  first  distributed,  and  then 
they  spread  over  the  membrane  of  the  thinner  albumen,  next 
over  the  thicker  albumen,  and  finally  over  the  vitellua.  The 
thicker  albimien  serves  for  nutriment  after  the  thinner;  the 
vitellus  is  drawn  upon  last  of  all*  . 
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Tlie  delicate  embryo,  cansequently,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  the 

licular  state,  is  uaurished  witli  the  thinnest  and  best  con* 
ted  iiUment,  the  coUiquament  ttnd  thinner  albumen;  but 
when  it  is  older  it  has  food  supplied  to  it  more  in  harmony  with 
ita  age  and  strength, 

Aristotle  describes  the  relative  situation  of  the  several  parts 
in  the  following  words :  "  In  the  anterior  and  posterior  piurt,  the 
ibnuie  of  the  e^g  lies  under  the  shell, — I  do  not  mean  the 
nbranc  of  the  shell  itself,  but  one  under  this,  in  which 
there  is  contained  a  clear  fluid'' — the  colliquament ;  "then  the 
chick  and  the  membrane  including  it,  which  keeps  it  distinct 
from  the  fluid  around  it/'  But  here  I  suspect  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  text  j  for  aa  the  author  himself  indicates  the  thing,  it 
ought  rather  to  stand  thus:  "then  the  chick,  enveloped  in  a 
nicrabrane,  continues  or  swims  in  the  clear  fluid ;"  which  mem- 
brane is  not  exterior  to  the  one  that  immediately  lines  the  sheUj 
l)Mt  T    r  lying  under  this;  which,  when  the  first  or  external 

all  consumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  thicker  albumen 

i»  depressed  into  the  sharp  end  of  the  egg,  of  two  membranes 
forms  a  single  tunic  that  now  begins  to  present  itself  like  the  se- 
citndine  called  the  chorion.  And  Aristotle  says  well,  "  there  is 
a  clear  fluid  contained  in  it/'  by  which  words  he  does  not  mean 
the  albumen,  but  the  coUiqnament  derived  from  the  albumen, 
and  in  which  tlie  embryo  swims ;  for  the  albumen  that  remains 
snbsidea  into  the  small  end  of  the  egg. 


EXERCISE  THK  TWENTY -SECOHID, 

The  inspection  after  the  /ottrieeftth  day. 

Prom  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  day  everji:hing  has  grovm 
and  become  more  conspicuous.  The  heart  and  all  the  other 
rtsccra  hme  now  become  concealed  within  the  abdomen  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  parts  that  formerly  were  seen  naked  and  pro- 
jecting externally,  can  now  only  be  perceived  when  the  thorax 
lod  abdomen  are  laid  open.  The  chick  too  now  begins  to  be 
fiOVered  with  feathers^  the  roota  of  which  are  first  i>erccived  aa 
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black  pointa.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  distinguislied ;  the 
eyelids  appear,  as  does  als4>  the  mcmbrana  nictitan!*  in  tlic 
greater  eaothus  of  the  eye^  a  roembaue  which  is  proper  to  birdu, 
and  which  they  use  for  cleansing  the  eyeball.  The  convolutions 
of  the  brain  fai-ther  make  their  appeanince ;  the  cerebellum  is 
included  within  the  skull;  and  the  tail  acquires  the  chantc- 
teristic  shape  of  the  bird's  rump. 

After  the  fourteenth  day  the  viscera,  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been  white,  gradually  lie  gin  to  assume  a  flesh  or  reddish 
colom*.  The  heart,  ha\Tiig  now  entered  the  penetralia  of  the 
thorax  and  been  covered  with  the  stemiun,  inhabits  the  dwelling 
place  wliich  itself  had  formed.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
acquire  solidity  under  the  dome  of  the  skull ;  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  however,  are  not  yet  included  within  the  abdomen, 
but,  connected  with  the  parts  within,  hang  pendulous  externally. 
Of  the  two  vessels  that  proceed  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
umbilicus,  near  the  anus,  one  is  an  artery,  as  its  pulse  prodaims, 
and  arises  from  the  arteria  magna  or  aorta,  the  other  is  a  veiii» 
and  extends  £rom  the  vitellus  by  the  side  of  the  intestinea  to 
the  vena  porta?,  situated  in  the  concave  part  of  the  liver.  The 
other  trunk  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  collecting  its  branches 
from  the  albumen,  passes  the  convexity  of  the  liver,  and  enters 
the  vena  cava  near  the  base  of  the  heart- 
As  all  these  things  go  on  becoming  clearer  from  day  to  day, 
80  the  greater  portion  of  the  albumen  is  also  gradually  consumed; 
this,  however,  is  nowise  the  case  with  the  \  itellus,  which  remains 
almost  entire  up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  is  seen  of  the  same  sise 
as  it  was  the  first  day. 

In  the  coiu'se  of  the  following  days  five  mnbilical  veisds 
are  conspicuous ;  one  of  these  is  the  great  vein,  arising  frcnii 
the  cava  above  the  liver,  and  distributing  its  branches  to  the 
albumen  ;  two  other  veins  proceed  frum  the  porta,  both  linviug 
the  same  origin,  and  run  to  the  two  portions  of  the  vitcHus, 
which  we  have  but  just  described ;  and  tliese  ai*e  a4HX>mjiaiiied 
by  two  arteries  arising  one  on  either  side  from  the  lumbars. 

The  chick  now  occupies  a  larger  apace  in  tlie  egg  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  matter  included  in  it,  and  begins  to  be  coveroti 
with  feathers ;  the  larger  the  embrj'O  grows,  the  smaller  is  the 
quantity  of  idbumen  that  is  present.     It  in  lUiW  worthy  of  iiU* 
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rvation,  that  the  membraneofthecolliqiiament  which  we  have 
"  r^  with  the  extcnml  investing  membrane,  and  consti- 
seeundine  or  chorion^  now  inchides  the  whole  of  the 
ntcUus  in  one,  and  becoming  contracted,  draws  the  vitellus  along 
iilh  tlie  intestines  towards  tlie   chick^   conjoins  tliem  with  its 

iy,  nnd  incloses  them  as  it  were  in  a  thick  sac.  Everj^thing 
that  waa  previously  extremely  delicate  and  transparent,  becomes 
inore  opaqne  and  fleshy  as  the  sac  contracts,  which  at  lengthj  like 
a  hernial  tumour  of  the  scrotum^  includes  and  supports  both  the 
iQteifttine^  and  the  yelk;  contracting  every  day  in  a  greater  and 
greater  degree,  it  coraes  finally  to  constitute  the  abdomen  of  the 
ehick.  Yon  will  find  the  yelk,  about  the  eighteenth  day,  lying 
[in  its  bag]  among  the  intestines,  the  belly  at  large  being  lax; 
yet  are  the  parts  not  so  firmly  fixed  but  that  the  intestines  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  scrotal  hernia),  along  with  the  vitellus,  can  be 
pushed  up  into  the  belly,  or  forced  out  of  it  as  it  were  into  a 
fiouch.  I  Imve  occasionally  .seen  the  vitelluB  prolapsed  in  this 
way  from  the  abtlotuinal  cavity  of  a  pigeon,  which  liad  been 
prematurely  excluded  from  the  shell  in  the  summer  season. 

The  chick  at  this  epoch  looks  big-beUied  and  as  if  it  were 
lected  with  a  hernia,  as  I  have  saidt  And  now  the  colliqua- 
ment,  which  was  at  first  in  large  quantity,  gradually  grows 
turbid,  suffers  change,  nnd  is  consumed,  so  that  the  chick  comes 
to  lie  bent  over  the  vitellus.  At  the  same  period,  before  the  liver 
nsmimes  its  sanguineous  coloiu",  and  performs  the  business  of 
fhBi  is  called  the  second  concoction,  the  bile,   which   is  com- 

:)iily  believed  to  be  separated  as  an  excretion  by  the  power  of 
the  liver,  is  seen  of  a  green  colour  between  the  lobes  of  that 
organ.  In  the  cadty  of  the  stomach  there  is  a  limpid  fluid 
contained,  obviously  of  the  same  appearance  and  taste  as  the 
eolhquament  in  which  the  fostus  swims ;  this  passing  on  by  the 
inteftines,  gradually  changes  its  colour,  and  is  converted  into 
chyle ;  and  finally  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  an  excrc- 
mcntitious  matter  is  encountered,  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  is  met  with  in  the  lower  intestines  of  chicks  already  ex- 
cluded from  the  egg.  When  the  chick  is  further  advanced  you 
nay  even  see  this  fluid  concocted  and  coagulated;  just  as  in  those 

limals  that  feed  on  milk,  a  coagulum  i»  formed,  which  aftcr- 
s»eparates  into  serum  aud  firuxcr  curd. 
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When  the  albumen  is  almost  all  removed,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  coUiquament  is  left^  for  several  days  before 
the  exclusion,  the  chick  no  longer  swim^,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
bends  over  the  vitellus ;  and  rolled  up  into  a  round  ball,  with 
the  head  for  the  most  part  placed  between  the  right  thigh  and 
wing,  it  is  seen  with  its  beak,  nails,  feathers,  and  all  other  parts 
complete.  Sometimes  it  sleeps,  and  sometimes  it  wakes,  and 
moviog  about  it  breathes  and  chiles.  If  yon  apply  the  egg  to 
your  ear,  you  vnH  hear  the  cliick  within  making  a  noise,  kicking^ 
and  unquestionably  chirping;  according  to  Aristotle,  he  now  al«o 
uses  his  eyes.  If  you  cautiously  drop  the  cg^  into  warm  water, 
it  will  swim,  and  the  cliick  within,  aroused  by  the  warmth,  will 
leap,  and,  as  1  have  already  said,  cause  the  egg  to  tumble  about* 
And  it  is  by  this  means  that  our  country  folks  distinguish 
prolific  from  unproductive  eggs  which  smk  when  put  into  water, 

'^Mien  the  albumen  is  entirely  gone,  just  before  the  exclusion, 
the  umbilical  vessel,  wluch  we  have  described  as  distributed  to 
the  albumen,  is  obliterated ;  or  as  Aristotle  says,^  *'  that  um* 
biUcus  which  proceeds  to  the  external  secundines  is  detiiched 
from  the  animal  and  dies ;  but  the  one  which  leads  to  the 
Titellus  becomes  connected  with  the  small  intestine  of  the  chick." 

The  excrement  that  is  first  formed  in  the  intestines  is  white 
and  turbid,  like  softened  egg-shell  j  and  some  of  the  same 
matter  may  be  found  contained  in  the  secundines.  The  plulo- 
sophcr  admits  this  when  lie  says  :  "At  the  same  time,  too,  the 
chick  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  excrement  into  the  outer 
membrane ;  and  there  are  white  excrements  within  the  abdo- 
men, as  well  as  those  that  have  been  evacuated." 

Time  running  on,  very  shortly  before  the  exclusion,  light 
green  faeces  are  formed,  similar  to  those  which  the  chick  dis* 
charges  when  excluded  from  the  egg.  In  the  crop,  too,  we  am 
discover  a  portion  of  the  colliquament  which  has  been  swal- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  stomach  some  ciurd  or  coagulum. 

Up  to  tliis  time  the  liver  has  not  yet  ac([uired  its  purple  or 
blood-red  colour,  but  has  a  tint  verging  from  white  into  yeUow, 
such  as  the  liver  of  fislies  presents.  Tlie  lungs,  howcreTj  arc 
of  a  florid  red. 


*  HteU  4iiiiit.  lit),  II,  t!iiii.  3. 
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The  yelk  is  now  contained  in  the  abdomen  among  tlie  in- 
ternes :  and  this  is  the  case  not  merely  whil^st  the  chick  is  in 
the  egg,  but  even  after  its  exclusion,  and  when  it  ii^  running 
About  following  its  mother  in  search  of  food.  So  that  what 
Aristotle  frequently  asserts  appears  to  be  absoluteJy  true,  viz.^ 
that  the  yelk  is  destined  for  the  food  of  the  chick ;  and  the 
chick  does  certainly  use  it  for  food,  included  in  his  interior  as 
it  is^  during  the  few  first  days  after  his  exclusion,  and  until 
•iich  time  as  his  bill  gains  the  hardness  requisite  to  break  and 
prepare  liis  food,  and  his  stomach  the  strength  necessary  to 
digrnt  it.  And,  indeed^  the  yelk  of  the  egg  is  very  analogous 
to  milk,  Aristotle  gives  us  his  support  in  this  opinion  in  the 
place  already  so  frequently  refeiTcd  to;^  **  The  chick  now  lies 
over  much  of  the  yellow,  which  at  last  diminishes,  and,  in  pro- 
cesH  of  time,  disappears  entirely,  being  all  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  bird,  where  it  is  stored,  so  that  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
exclu^Hion  of  the  chick,  if  the  belly  be  laid  open,  you  will  still  find 
a  little  of  the  yelk  upon  the  intestines/'  I  have  myself  found 
certain  remains  of  the  yelk  even  upon  the  thirteenth  day ;  and 
if  the  argument  derivable  from  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  veins 
which  we  have  described  as  terminating  in  the  porta  of  the  liver 
by  one  or  another  trunk,  be  of  any  avail,  tlie  chick  is  already 

'liourished  almost  in  the  same  manner  ad  it  is  subsequently, 
the  sustenance  being  attracted  from  the  yelk  by  the  umbilical 
H'SseU,  in  the  same  way  as  chyle  is  by  and  by  transmitted  by 

^the  mesenteric  veins  from  the  intestines.  For  the  vessels  ter- 
minate in  either  case  in  the  porta  of  the  liver,  to  which  the 
nourishment  attracted  in  the  same  way  is  in  like  manner  trans- 

riiiitted.      It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  any 
e&l  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  which,  in  the  feathered  tribes, 
are  nowhere  to  be  distinguished. 

Let  me  be  permitted  here  to  add  what  I  have  frequently 
found  :  With  a  view  to  discovering  more  distinctly  the  relative 
pituations  of  the  embryo  and  the  fluids,  1  have  boiled  an  egg 
tl,  from  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  incubation  up  to  the  day 
when  the  exclusion  would  have  taken  place,  the  major  part  of 
the  albumen  being  already  coniiimed,  and  the  vitellus  divided. 


fiiftU  Aaini.  Ub.  ti,  c»p.  ^, 
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Breaking  the  sliell,  and  regarding  the  position  of  the  chick,  I 
found  both  the  remains  of  the  albumen  and  the  two  portions 
of  the  \itellus  (wliich  we  have  said  are  divided  by  the  colli- 
quation  induced  by  the  gentle  heat),  posseting  the  consU- 
tency,  colour,  taste,  and  other  quahties  which  distinguish  the 
yelks  of  unincubated  eggs  similarly  boiled,  I  have,  therefore, 
frequently  asked  myself  how  it  came  to  pass  that  unproUfic  eggs 
set  under  a  hen  are  made  to  putrefy  and  become  offensive  by 
the  same  extraneous  heat  which  produces  no  such  effect  upon 
prolific  eggSj  both  of  the  fluids  of  which  remain  sweet  and  un- 
changed, although  they  have  an  embryo  in  the  midst  of  them, 
(and  this  even  containing  some  small  quantity  of  excrementitious 
matter  within  it,)  so  that  did  any  one  cat  the  yelk  of  such  an 
egg  in  the  dark,  he  would  not  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  firesli 
egg  which  had  never  been  sat  upon. 


EXERCISB   THE   TWENTY-THIRD. 


Of  the  cvchmon  of  the  chick,  or  the  birth  from  the  et^g. 


The  egg  is,  as  we  have  saidi  a  kind  of  exposed  uterus,  and 
place  in  which  the  embryo  is  fashioned :  for  it  performs  the 
office  of  the  uterus  and  enfolds  the  chick  until  the  due  time  of  it* 
exclusion  arrives,  when  the  creatiu*e  is  bom  perfect.  Oviparous 
animals  consequently  are  not  distinguished  &om  vi\ipartiUK  by 
the  circimistancc  of  the  one  bringing  forth  their  yoimg  alive, 
and  the  other  not  doing  so ;  for  the  chick  not  only  Uve*  and 
moves  within  the  egg,  but  even  breathes  and  chirps  whilst  there ; 
and,  when  it  escapes  from  the  shell,  enjoys  a  more  [  -  '  \- 
istence  than  the  foetus  of  animals  in  general.     Ovi[i  id 

viviparous  animals  rather  differ  in  their  modes  of  bringing 
forth  ;  the  uterus  or  place  in  which  the  embryo  is  forTueil  being 
vrithin  the  animal  in  viviparous  tribes,  where  it  is  cherished 
and  brought  to  maturity,  whilst  in  oviparous  tribes  the  ntentt, 
or  egg,  is  exposed  or  without  the  animal,  which,  nevcrtheU*iiA, 
by  sitting  on  it  does  not  cherish  it  less  truly  than  if  it  were  still 
contained  within  the  body. 
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For  tliough  the  mother  occasionally  quits  her  eggs  on  va- 
rious errands,  it  is  only  for  a  short  season ;  she  still  has  such 
att'ection  for  them  that  she  speedily  returns,  coTers  them  over, 
cherishes  them  beneath  her  breast  and  carefully  defends  them ; 
tftcd  this  on  to  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  day^  when  the 
Wcka,  in  search  of  freer  air,  break  the  shell  and  emerge  into 
the  light. 

Now  we  must  not  overlook  a  mistake  of  Fabricius,  and  al- 
most every  one  else  in  regjird  to  this  exclusion  or  birth  of  the 
chick.     Let  us  hear  Fabricius,  i 

*'  The  chick  wants  air  sooner  than  food,  for  it  has  still  some 
store  of  nourishment  within  it ;  in  which  case  the  chick,  by  his 
chirping,  gives  s^  sign  to  his  mother  of  the  necessity  of  breaking 
tlic  shell,  which  he  himself  cannot  accomplish  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  the  shell  and  the  softness  of  his  beak,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distance  of  the  shell  from  the  beak,  and  of  the  position 
of  the  head  under  the  wing.  Tlie  chick,  nevertheless,  is  al- 
ready so  strong,  and  the  cavity  in  the  egg  is  so  ample,  and  the 
air  contained  within  it  so  abundant^  that  the  breathing  becomes 
free  and  the  creature  can  emit  the  sounds  that  are  proper  to 
it;  these  can  be  readily  heard  by  a  bystander,  and  were  recog- 
nised both  by  Pliny  and  Aristotle,^  and  perchance  have  some- 
thing of  tlie  nattu^  of  a  petition  in  their  tone.  For  the  hen 
hearing  the  chirping  of  the  chick  within,  and  knowing  thereby 
the  necessity  of  now  breaking  the  shell  in  order  that  the  chick 
may  enjoy  the  air  which  has  become  needful  to  it,  or  if  you  will, 
you  may  say,  that  desiring  to  see  her  dear  offspring,  she  breaks 
the  sJieU  with  her  beak,  which  is  not  hard  to  do,  for  the  part 
rliTcr  the  hollow,  long  deprived  of  moisture,  and  exposed  to  the 

at  of  incubation,  has  become  dry  and  brittle.  The  chirping 
of  I  he  chick  is  consequently  the  first  and  principal  indication 
of  the  creature  desiring  to  make  its  escape,  and  of  its  requiring 
air.  ITiis  the  hen  perceives  so  nicely,  that  if  she  hears  the 
chirping  to  be  low  and  internal,  she  straightway  turns  the  egg 
over  with  her  feet,  that  she  may  break  the  shell  at  the  place 
whence  the  voice  proceeds  without  detriment  to  the  chick. 


»  Oju  ctt.  p,  50, 

'  PUn.  lib.  X.  cK[i.  ad.    Aritt.  Hitl.  Anitii.  Ub.  ?i»  dtp.  3. 
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Hippocratea  adds^^  ''Another  indication  or  reason  of  the  diick't 
desiring  to  escape  from  the  shell,  is  that  when  it  wants  food 
it  moves  vigorously,  in  search  of  a  larger  supply,  by  which  the 
membrane  around  it  is  torn,  and  the  mother  breaking  the  shell 
at  the  place  where  she  hears  the  chick  moving  most  lustily, 
permits  it  to  escape/' 

All  this  is  stated  pleasantly  and  well  by  Fabricins ;  but  there 
is  nothing  of  solid  reason  in  the  tale.  For  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  the  chick  himself  and  not  the  hen  that 
breaks  open  the  shell,  and  this  fact  is  every  way  in  conformity 
with  reason.  For  how  else  shoidd  the  eggs  that  are  hatched  in 
dunghills  and  ovens,  as  in  Egypt  and  otlicr  countries,  be  broken 
in  due  season,  where  there  is  no  mother  present  to  atteud  to 
the  voice  of  the  supplicating  chick,  and  to  bring  assistance  to 
the  petitioner?  And  how  again  are  the  eggs  of  sea  and  land 
tortoises,  of  fishes,  silkworms,  serpents,  and  even  ostriches  to 
be  chipped  ?  The  embiyos  in  these  have  either  no  voice  with 
whicli  they  can  notify  tlieir  desire  for  deliverance,  or  the  eggs 
are  buried  in  the  sand  or  slime  where  no  chirping  or  noise 
could  be  heard.  The  chick  therefore  is  boru  spontaneously, 
and  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggshell  through  its  own  etlurts. 
That  this  is  the  case  appears  from  unquestionable  arguments : 
when  the  shell  is  first  chipped,  the  opening  is  much  smaller 
than  accords  with  the  beak  of  the  mother ;  but  it  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  size  of  the  bill  of  the  chick,  and  you  may  olwftys 
see  the  shell  chipped  at  the  same  distance  from  the  extremity 
of  the  egg,  and  the  broken  pieces,  especially  those  that  yidd  to 
the  first  blows,  projecting  regidarly  outwards  in  the  form  of  a 
circlet.  But  as  any  one  on  looking  at  a  broken  pane  of  g\nn% 
can  readily  determine  whether  the  force  came  from  without  or 
from  within,  by  the  direction  of  the  fragments  that  still  adhere, 
so  in  the  chipped  egg  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  projixrtion 
of  the  pieces  aroimd  the  entire  circlet,  that  the  breaking  forci! 
comes  from  within.  And  I  myself  and  many  others  with  me 
besides,  hearing  the  chick  scraping  against  the  shell  with  its 
feet,  have  actually  seen  it  perforate  this  part  with  its  beak,  aud 
extend  the  fracture  in  a  circle  like  a  coronet.      I  have  further 


*  In  iih*  lie  mU  fiucri. 
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seen  the  cluck  raise  up  the  top  of  the  shell  upon  its  head  and 
remove  it. 

We  have  gone  at  length  into  some  of  these  matters,  as  think- 
ing tluit  they  were  not  without  all  speculative  interest,  as  we 

[thall  show  by  and  by.  The  arguments  of  Fabricius  are  easily 
rercd.  For  I  admit  that  the  chick  in  ovo  produces  sounds, 
lind  these  perchance  may  even  have  something  of  the  implora- 
livc  in  their  nature ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
■hell  iii  broken  by  the  mother.      Neither  is  the  bill  of  the  chick 

,  «o  «oftj  nor  yet  so  far  from  the  shell,  that  it  cannot  pierce 
through  its  prison  walla,  particularly  when  we  see  that  the  shelly 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  extremely  brittle.  Neither  does 
the  chick  always  keep  its  head  under  its  wing,  so  as  to  be 
thereby  prevented  from  breaking  the  shell,  but  only  when  it 
iteeps  or  has  died.  For  the  creature  wakes  at  inten^als  and 
lipes  and  kicks,  and  struggles,  pressing  against  the  shell, 
tearing  the  investing  membranes,  and  chir^is,  (and  that  this  is 
done  whilst  petitioning  for  assistance  I  mllingly  concede,) 
tU  of  w  hieh  things  may  readily  be  heard  by  any  one  who  will 
nm  his  ears.      And  the  hen  listening  attentively  when  slie  hears 

[the  chirping  deep  within  the  egg  does  not  break  the  shell,  but 
the  turns  the  egg  with  her  feet  and  gives  the  chick  within  an- 
other and  a  more  commodious  position.  But  there  is  no  oc- 
cuftion  to  suppose  that  the  chick  by  his  chirping  informs  his 

[mother  of  the  propriet}^  of  breaking  the  shell,  or  seeks  deli- 
Terance  from  it.  For  very  frequently  for  two  days  before  the 
exclaaion  you  may  hear  the  chick  chirping  within  the  shell. 
Neither  is  the  mother,  when  she  turns  the  egg,  looking  for  the 
proper  place  to  break  it ;  but  as  the  child  when  uncomfortably 
laid  in  his  cratlle  is  restless  and  whimpers  and  cries,  and  his 
fond  mother  turns  him  this  way  and  that,  and  rocks  him  till  lie 
h$  cxjuapo^f^ed  again,  so  does  the  hen  when  she  hears  the  chick 
restless  and  chirping  within  the  egg,  and  feels  it,  when  hatched, 

I  Sioving  uneasily  about  in  the  nest,  immediately  raise  herself  and 
observe  that  she  is  not  pressing  tm  it  with  her  weight,  or  keeping 
it  too  warm,  or  the  like,  and  then  with  her  bill  and  her  feet 
iho  moves  and  turns  the  egg  until  the  chick  within  is  again  at 
it*  eiuie  and  (piiet. 
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BXeaciSE  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 


0/  twin-bearing  eggs. 


TVin-beai'iTig  eggs  are  such  as  produce  twin  cliickcns^  and 
according  to  Aristotle/  *'  are  possessed  of  two  yelks,  wliicti^  in 
some  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  thin  albumen^  that  they 
may  less  encroach  on  one  another ;  in  others,  however,  then*  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  then  the  two  yelks  are  in  contact/' 

I  have  frequently  seen  twin  eggs,  each  of  the  yelks  in  which 
was  sm^rounded  by  an  albumen,  with  common  and  proper  mem- 
branes surrounding  them.  I  have  also  met  with  c^^^  having 
two  yelks  connate,  as  it  were,  both  of  which  were  embraced  by 
a  single  and  common  albumen. 

'*  Some  fowls'*  says  Aristotle,^  "  always  produce  twins,  in 
which  the  particulars  relating  to  the  yelk  that  have  been  stated 
are  clearly  perceived.  A  certain  fowl  laid  within  two  of  twenty 
eggs,  all  of  which,  except  those  that  were  unprolific,  produced 
twins*  Of  the  twins,  however,  one  was  always  larger,  the 
other  smaller,  and  the  smaller  chick  was  frequently  defonned 
in  addition.^^ 

With  us  twin  eggs  are  occasionally  produced,  and  twin  chicks 
too,  although  very  rarely,  are  engendered.  I  have  never  myself, 
however,  seen  both  of  these  chicks  live  and  thrive;  one  of  them 
cither  died  within  the  egg  or  at  the  time  of  the  excluBion.  And 
this  the  words  of  Aristotle  prepare  us  to  expect,  when  he  nay* 
"  one  of  the  two  is  larger,  the  other  smaller  ;*'  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  one  of  them  is  stronger  and  of  greater  n^,  ihc 
other  weaker  and  less  prepared  for  quitting  the  shell :  my  tnrn 
opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  two  yelks  are  of  different  origins 
and  maturity.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  possible  but  that  the 
stronger  and  more  advanced  chick,   if  the  e^*,^  be  ^  ml 

it  emerge  into  the  light,  will  cause  the  blight  and  n  of 

the  other.  But  if  the  stronger  bird  do  not  chip  the  shell,  he 
himself  is  threatened  with  a  present  danger,  via.  waut  of  mr* 


*  Hilt.  Aniin.  lib.  vi«  cap*  3. 
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At  the  exclusion  from  the  slieU^  consequentl^j   certain  death 
hangs  over  one  or  other,  if  not  over  both* 

Fabricius  either  not  observing  the  above  words  of  Anstotle, 
or  neglecting  them,  says :  '*  If  an  egg  have  now  and  then  two 
yelks,  it  engenders  a  chick  having  four  legs  or  wings,  and  two 
heads — a  monster,  in  short;  never  two  chicks  distinct  from  one 

ttother,  and  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  pair;  there  is  but  one 

Ank,  to  which  arc  appended  two  heads,  &c." 
Whence  wc  may  infer  that  ho  himself  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  from  credible  persons  that  such  eggs  produce  two  pxiUets^ 
and  therefore  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  regarding  such  eggs  as 
rare,  and  in  holding  that  they  never  produce  two  chicks  both 
alike  capable  of  li^dng. 

I  am  surprised  nevertheless  that,  with  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle before  him,  he  should  have  said  that  '*  two  chicks,  distinct 

dd  sejjanitc,  arc  never  produced  from  such  eggs,"  but  always  a 

lunster;  the  rather  as  he  thinks  that  the  embrj^o  is  engen- 
dered from  the  chalaza^  as  from  the  appropiiate  raatterj  and  he 
could  not  but  see  that  there  are  four  chalazie  in  every  twin- 

I  should  rather  imagine  that  when  two  vitelli  are  included 
•  the  same  albumen  in  a  twin-egg,  and  are  so  intimately  asso- 
raatcd  that  their  cicatriculae,  when  they  are  resolved  together,  con- 
atitute  a  single  eye  or  colliquament,  may  engender  a  monstrous 
embryo  with  four  feet,  two  heads,  &c,,  because  I  see  nothing  to 
liinder  this ;  and  such  a  production  do  I  conceive  to  have  been 
engendered  by  the  egg  of  which  Fabricius  speaks. 

But  where  two  yelks  have  existed  separately,  parted  by  their 
Revcra]  membranes,  and  funiishcd  with  chalazsc,  albumens,  and 
ail  rise  requisite  to  the  geucratiou  of  the  chick,  I  hold  that  we 
must  conclude,  with  iVristotle,  that  such  an  egg,  as  it  has  all 
the  parts  of  two  eggs  except  the  shell,  so  does  it  also  possess  the 
faculty  or  faculties  of  as  many;  and  unless  it  be  a  wind  or 
irrcn  vgg,  that  it  will  for  tlie  most  part  produce  two  embryos, 
hut  mrclv  ;i  single  monstrous  individual* 
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EXERCISE   THE   TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Certain  Deductions  from  the  preceding  History  of  the  Egg. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  hen^s  egg;  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  its  production^  and  of  its  action  or  faculty  to  engender  a 
chick,  at  too  great  length,  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not 
see  the  end  and  object  of  such  painstaking,  of  such  careful  ob- 
sen^ation.  Wherefore  I  think  it  advisable  here  to  state  what 
fruits  may  follow  our  industry,  and  in  the  words  of  the  learned 
Lord  Verulam,  to  "  enter  upon  our  second  vintage."  Certain 
theorems,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  gathered  from  the  history 
given ;  some  of  which  will  be  quite  certain,  some  questionable 
and  requiring  further  sifting,  and  some  paradoxical  and  opposed 
to  popular  persuasion.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  will  have  re- 
ference to  the  male,  some  to  the  female,  several  to  the  egg,  and 
finally,  a  few  to  the  formation  of  the  chick.  When  these  have 
been  carefully  discussed  seriatim,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
judge  with  greater  certainty  and  facility  of  the  generation  of 
all  other  animals. 


EXERCISE    THE    TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  egg. 

Of  the  theorems  that  refer  to  the  egg,  some  teach  us  what  it 
is,  some  show  its  mode  of  formation,  and  others  tell  of  the  parts 
which  compose  it. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  egg  produces  one 
chick  only.  Although  the  egg  be  in  a  certain  sense  an  external 
uterus,  still  it  most  rarely  engenders  several  embryos,  but  by 
far  the  most  frequently  produces  no  more  than  a  single  pullet. 
And  when  an  q^^  produces  two  chicks,  which  it  does  sometimes, 
still  is  this  ^^^  to  be  reputed  not  single  but  double,  and  as 
possessed  of  the  nature  and  parts  of  two  eggs. 

For  an  egg  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  conception  proceeding  from 
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the  male  and  the   female,   equally  endued  with  the  virtue  of 
l^ther^  and  constituting  an  unity  from  which  a  single  animal  ij* 
iffendcred. 

Nor  is  it  the  beginning  only,  but  the  fniit  and  conclusion  like- 
wise. It  is  the  beginning  as  regards  the  being  to  be  engendered; 
the  frnit  in  respect  of  the  two  parents  :  at  once  the  end  proposed 
in  their  engendering^  and  the  origin  of  the  chick  that  is  to  be, 
'*  But  the  seed  and  the  fruit/^  according  to  Aristotle, »  **  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  relations  of  prior  and  posterior;  for  the 
fruit  is  that  which  cornea  of  another^  the  seed  is  tliat  from  which 
thix  other  comes:  were  it  otherwise,  both  would  he  the  same." 
The  egg  also  seems  to  be  a  certain  mean;  not  merely  in  so  far 
aft  it  ia  beginning  and  end,  but  as  it  is  the  common  work  of  the 
two  sexes  and  is  compounded  by  both;  containing  within  itself 
the  matter  and  the  plastic  power,  it  has  the  virtue  of  both,  by 
wliich  it  produces  a  foetus  that  resembles  the  one  as  well  as  the 
her.  It  is  farther  a  mean  between  the  animate  and  the  in- 
limate  world;  for  neither  is  it  wholly  endowed  with  life,  nor  is 
it  entirely  without  vitality.  It  is  still  fartlier  the  mid^passage  or 
transition  stage  between  parents  and  oftspring,  between  those 
who  are,  or  were,  and  those  who  are  about  to  be;  it  is  the  hinge 
and  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  generation  of  the  bird  revolves. 
The  egg  is  the  terminus  from  which  all  fowls,  male  and  female, 
have  !*prung,  and  to  which  all  their  Uves  tend,  — it  ia  the  result 
which  nature  has  proposed  to  herself  iu  their  being.  And  thus 
it  comes  that  individuals  in  procreating  their  like  for  the  sake  of 
tbmr  species,  endure  for  ever.  The  egg,  I  say,  is  a  period  or 
portion  of  this  eternity;  for  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  an  egg 
exints*  for  the  sake  of  the  chick  that  it  engenders,  or  the  puUet 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  egg  which  it  is  to  engender.  Which  of 
theiie  was  the  prior,  whether  with  reference  to  time  or  nature, — 
the  egg  or  the  pullet?  This  question,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
Ihe  generation  of  animals  in  general,  we  shall  discuss  at  length. 

Tlie  pggj  moreover, — and  this  is  especially  to  be  noted, — 
corresponds  iu  its  proportions  with  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  has 
all  the  «ame  conditions  as  these,  so  that  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not 
vithout  reason^  aa  the  seed  or  sperma  of  the  common  fowl, 
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in  the  same  way  ajs  the  seeds  of  pbiuts  are  justly  entitled  their 
eggs,  not  only  aa  being  the  matter  or  that  from  which,  hut  the 
efficient  or  that  by  which  the  pullet  is  engendered.  In  which 
finally  no  part  of  the  future  offspring  exists  rfe  facto^  but  in 
which  all  parts  inhere  in  potentia. 

The  seed,  properly  so  called,  differs  however  from  the  ^eni- 
iure,  which  by  Aristotle  is  defined  to  be  "  that  which,  proceeding 
from  the  generator,  is  the  cause,  that  which  first  obtains  the 
principle  of  generation;  in  those,  to  wit,  wliom  nature  destined 
to  copulate.  But  the  seed  is  that  which  proceeds  from  these 
two  in  their  connection  r  and  such  is  the  seed  of  all  vegetables, 
and  of  some  animals,  in  which  the  sexes  are  not  distinct;  hkc 
that  which  is  first  produced  by  male  and  female  commingledi 
a  kind  of  promiscuous  conception,  or  animal ;  for  this  already 
possesses  what  is  required  of  both/^ 

The  egg  consequently  is  a  natural  body  endowed  with  animal 
i-ortues,  viz,  principles  of  motion  and  rest,  of  transmutatiun  and 
conservation ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  body  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  has  the  capacity  to  pass  into  an  aninud  form  -, 
hea\y  bodies  indeed  do  not  sink  more  natiiraUy,  nor  bght  onc« 
float,  when  they  are  unimpeded,  than  do  seeds  and  eggs  in  virtue 
of  their  inherent  capacity  become  changed  into  vegetables  and 
animals.  So  that  the  seed  and  the  egg  are  alike  the  fruit  and 
final  result  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  beginnin:^  and 
efficient  cause. 

For  a  single  pullet  there  is  a  single  egg ;  and  so  AnHtoiii:' 
says  :  '^  from  one  seed  one  body  is  engendered ;  for  example, 
from  a  single  grain  of  wheat  one  plant ;  from  a  single  egg  one 
animal ;  for  a  twin-egg  is,  in  fact,  two  eggs/' 

And  Fabricius^  with  truth  observes :  '*  The  egg  is  not  only 
an  exposed  uterus,  and  place  of  generation,  but  that  also  on 
which  the  wliole  reproduction  of  the  pullet  depends,  and  which 
the  egg  achieves  as  agent,  as  matter,  as  instrument,  as  seat,  and 
all  else,  if  more  there  be^  that  is  needM  to  generation/'  He 
shows  it  to  be  an  organ  because  it  consists  of  several  parts,  and 
this,  from  the  statement  of  Galen,  who  will  have  the  verj*  es* 
sence  of  an  organ  to  be  that  '^  it  consist  of  se^^nd  parts,  all  of 
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which  conspire  to  one  and  the  same  action  though  diverac  in 
fiiculty  and  use;  for  some  are  principal  in^jtruments  in  the  action; 
some  are  indispensable  to  it, — without  them  it  conld  not  take 
place;  »ome  secure  iU  better  performance;  and  some,  in  fine, 
are  extant  for  the  safety  and  presentation  of  e\er\thing  else/* 
He  also  diowd  it  to  be  an  affent,  when  from  Aristotle  and  Galen 
he  liiy^  down  the  two  actions  of  the  egg,  viz. :  "the  generation  of 
the  chick,  and  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  pullet,^'  At  the 
conclusion  he  expresses  himself  clearly  in  these  words  :  "  In  the 
works  of  nature  we  see  conjunct  and  one,  the  artificer,  the  in- 
strument, and  the  matter;  the  liver,  for  instance,  is  both  the 
agent  and  the  instrument  for  the  production  of  the  blood ;  and 
80  everj*  part  of  the  body ;  Aristotle,^  therefore,  said  well  that 
the  moving  powers  were  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  in- 
strameuts.  In  artificial  things,  indeed,  the  artificer  and  the 
instrument  are  distinct,  as  much  so  as  the  workman  and  his 
hanimer,  the  painter  and  his  pencil.  And  the  reason  adduced 
by  (talen^  is  this :  that  in  things  made  by  art  the  artificer  is 

^thout  the  work :  in  natural  things,  again,  the  artificer  is  within 
jponjunct  with   the  instnunents,  and  pervading  the  whole 

zation." 
To  this  I  add  these  perspicuous  words  of  Ari^totle,^  **  Of 
extant  things  some  are  consistent  with  nature,  others  with  other 
causes.  Animals  and  their  parta,  and  plants,  and  simple  bodies, 
BS  earth,  fire,  air,  and  water,  consist  with  nature,  and  are  allowed 
oniTcmally  to  do  so;  but  these  bodies  differ  entirely  from  those 
that  do  not  consist  with  nature.  For  whatsoever  consists  with 
nature  is  seen  to  have  within  itself  a  principle  of  motion  and  of 
rest,  now  according  to  place,  now  according  to  increment  and 
decrement^  and  again  according  to  change.  A  couch  or  litter, 
a  garment,  and  other  things  of  the  same  description,  however 
desigiuiteil,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  made  by  art,  have  no  inliercnt 
fiiculty  of  change;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  made  of  [wood,  or] 
th,  or  stone,  [or  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen,]  or  of  mixtures  of 

lic»c,  they  have  such  a  factdty.  As  if  nature  were  a  certain 
principle  and  cause  wherefore  that  should  move  and  be  at  rest 
in  which  she  inhcrcj*  originally^  independently,  and  not  by  acci- 
dent. I  aay,  particularly,  not  by  accident,  because  it  might 
happen  that  one  being  a  physician  should  liimself  be  the  ciutNe 

*  XH  Qm9t.  KxAm.  Ub.  n,  ca|i.  4.  *  D«  form,  feet  ^  rh>«.  lib.  i.  cap*  L 
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of  his  own  good  health  ;  but  he  is  not  familiar  with  mcdiciuc  in 
the  same  respect  aa  he  has  worked  his  own  cure  ;  it  happona 
simply  that  the  man  who  here  recovers  hb  health  ia  a  phj'ri* 
cian.  It  therefore  occasionany  happens,  that  these  two  tilings 
are  distinct  and  aeparatc.  But  it  is  not  otherwise  mth  every- 
thing besides  that  is  of  art :  none  of  these  has  in  itself  a  principle 
of  performance  or  action,  though  some  of  them  have  such  a 
principle  in  other  things  and  beyond  themselves,  such  as  a 
house,  and  aught  else  that  is  made  with  hands ;  and  some  Khtg 
even  such  a  principle  inherent,  but  not  per  se  and  independently: 
everything,  for  example,  may  by  accident  become  a  cause  to  it- 
self. Nature  is  therefore,  aa  stated  [that  which  has  an  inhe- 
rent principle  of  motion]  ;  and  those  things  have  nature  within 
them  which  possess  this  principle.  Now  all  such  are  substances; 
for  nature  is  always  some  subject,  and  inheres  in  the  subject." 

Tliese  things  T  have  spoken  of  at  length,  and  even  quoted 
the  words  of  the  writers  appealed  to,  that  it  might  thence  appear 
first,  that  all  I  attribute  to  the  egg  is  actually  therej  ria. : 
matter,  organ,  efficient  cause,  place,  and  evervthing  else  requi- 
site to  the  generation  of  the  chick;  and  next  and  more  especiallyj 
that  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  following  very  difficult  quea* 
tions  might  be  made  clearly  to  appear,  viz.:  Which  and  what 
principle  is  it  whence  motion  and  generation  proceed?  By 
what  vii-tiie  does  the  semen  act,  according  to  Aristotle  ?  What 
is  it  that  renders  the  semen  itself  fruitful  ?  (for  the  philosopher 
will  have  it  that  nature  in  all  natural  bodies  is  the  innate  prin- 
ciple of  motion  and  of  rest,  and  not  any  second  accident) 
Whether  is  that  which  in  the  egg  is  cause,  aitificer,  and  principle 
of  generation  and  of  all  the  vital  and  vegetative  operations — 
conservation,  nutrition,  growth — ^innate  or  superadded?  and 
whether  docs  it  inhere  primarily,  of  itself,  and  aa  a  kind  of 
nature,  or  intervene  by  accident,  as  the  physician  in  cimug  diB- 
ease^  ?  Whether  is  that  which  transforms  the  egg  into  a  pullet 
inherent  or  acquired,  or  is  it  already  conceived  in  the  ovarj',  and 
does  it  nouri-sh,  augment,  and  perfect  the  Q^g  there  ? 

^VTiat  is  it  besides  that  preserves  the  egg  sweet  after  it  is  laid? 
What  is  it  that  renders  an  egg  fruitful — is  it  to  bo  calt  ^  '  (ir 
a  portion  of  the  soul,  or  Homethiug  i)clonging  to  the  soh  tie- 

thing  having  a  soul,  or  is  it  intclligcnoe,  or,  finally,  is  it  Divinity? 
seeing  that  it  acts  to  a  definite  end,  and  orders  all  with  in* 
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imitable  providence  and  art^  and  yet  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner^  always  obtaining  what  is  best  both  for  simple  being 
and  for  well-being,  for  protection  also  and  for  ornament.  And  all 
thi§  not  only  in  the  fniitfid  egg  which  it  fecundates,  bnt  in  the 
hjrpetieinic  egg  which  it  nourishes,  causes  to  increase,  and  pre- 
forvea.  Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  vitellus  in  the  vitellarium 
or  e|rg-bed,  but  the  smallest  speck  whence  the  yelk  is  produced^ 
of  uo  greater  size  than  a  millet  or  a  mustard-seed,  that  it 
uourijthes  and  makes  to  grow,  and  finally  envelopes  with  al- 
bumen, and  furnishes  with  ehnlazffi,  and  surrounds  with  raera- 
bmiiCH  and  a  shell.  For  it  is  probable  tliat  even  the  biirrcn 
egp,  whilst  it  is  included  within  the  fowl  and  is  connected  with 
her,  is  nourished  and  preserved  by  its  internal  and  inherent  prin- 
eiplo,  and  made  to  increase  (not  otherwise  than  the  eggs  of 
fiahei  and  frogs,  exposed  externally,  increase  and  are  perfected), 
and  to  be  tranformcd  from  a  small  speck  into  a  yelk,  and 
tmngferrecl  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus  (though  it  have  no 
connexion  with  the  uterus),  there  to  be  endued  with  albumen, 
and  at  length  to  be  completed  viith  its  chalazfe,  membrane?,  and 
sheU. 

Bat  what  that  may  be  in  the  hypenemic  e^g  as  well  as  in 
the  fniitful  one,  which  in  a  similar  manner  and  from  the  same 
cmnsefi  or  principles  produces  the  same  effects;  whether  it  be  the 
same  soul,  or  the  same  part  of  the  soul,  or  something  else  inherent 
in  both,  must  be  worthy  of  inquiry  :  it  seems  probable,  howcver» 
thai  the  Jitame  things  should  proceed  from  similar  causes. 

Although  the  egg  whilst  it  is  being  produced  is  contained 
within  the  fowl,  and  i^  connected  with  the  ovary  of  the  mother 
by  a  pedicle,  and  is  nourished  by  blood-vessels,  it  is  not  there* 
fore  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  mother;  nor  is  it  to  be 
held  as  living  and  vegetating  through  her  \'ital  principle,  but 
by  n  virtue  peculiar  to  itself  and  an  internal  principle ;  just  as 
fungi,  and  mosses,  and  the  misletoe,  which  although  they  ad- 
hen*  to  vegetables  and  are  nourished  by  the  same  sap  as  their 
IcaTcs  and  germs,  still  form  no  pait  of  these  vegetables,  nor  are 
Ifcey  ever  so  esteemed.  Ari»tfjtle,  with  a  view  to  meeting  these 
ilifficnldes,  concedes  a  vegetative  soul  to  the  egg,  even  to  the 
hyjidiemic  one,  lie  says  -}  ''Females,  too,  and  all  things  that 
lire  are  endowed  with  the  vegetative  virtue  of  the  aoul,  as  has 
*  Gener.  ^im*  lib*  iis«  cap.  7. 
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been  often  said ;  and  therefore  this  pij^ienemic]  egg  is  perfect 
as  the  conception  of  a  plant,  but  imperfect  as  that  of  an  animiiL'* 
And  he  incidcates  the  same  doctrine  elsewhere/  when  lie  a&k«: 
"In  Mhat  manner  or  sense  are  h}T>enemic  eggs  said  to  live? 
For  they  cannot  do  so  in  the  same  sense  a**  fruitful  eggs,  other- 
wise a  liviDg  thing  might  be  engendered  by  their  agency.  Nor 
do  they  comiJort  themselves  Uke  wood  or  stone;  because  tliese 
perish  by  a  kind  of  corruption,  as  having  formerly  had  life 
in  a  certain  manner.  It  is  positive,  therefore,  that  hype- 
nemic  eggs  have  a  certain  kind  of  soul  potentially ;  but  what  f 
of  necessity  that  ultimate  sonl,  which  is  the  appanage  of  vege- 
tables; fur  this  equally  inheres  in  all  things,  in  animals  aa  well 
as  vegetables." 

But  it  is  not  the  same  soul  that  is  found  in  hypenemic  as  in 
fruitful  eggs ;  otherwise  woidd  a  pidlet  be  indifferently  produced 
from  both  ;  but  how  and  in  what  respects  the  soul  attached  to 
each  is  differeut  from  the  other,  Aristotle  does  not  sufficiently 
explain,  when  he  iuqiiires  :2  *'  Wherefore  are  all  the  parts  of  an 
egg  present  in  the  hj^penemic  egg,  and  it  still  incapable  of 
producing  a  chick  ?  because,^'  he  replies,  "  it  is  requisite  that 
it  have  a  sensitive  soul."  As  if  in  fruitful  eggs,  besides  the 
vegetative  soul,  there  were  a  sensitive  soul  present.  I'nlen 
you  understand  the  vegetative  soul  as  inhering  actuality  in  the 
fruitful  egg,  which  contains  the  sensitive  sold  within  it  pottm- 
iiaUy;  whence  the  animal,  and  tlie  sensible  pfurts  of  the  animal 
are  subsequently  produced,  Hut  neither  do  WTiters  satisfactorily 
tmtie  this  knot,  nor  set  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  free  fnmi  the 
difficulties  that  entangle  him.  For  he  sees  that  the  egg  i«  a 
true  animal  seed,  accenting  to  this  sentence  of  the  StagjTitc:* 
'^  In  those  things  endowed  with  life,  in  which  the  male  and  fe- 
male sexes  are  not  tlistinct,  the  seed  is  already  present  aa  m 
conception.  I  entitle  conception  the  first  mkture  from  the 
male  and  female  (the  analogue  of  the  vegetable  seed  thei^orc)* 
Wherefore  from  one  seed  there  is  engendered  one  body,  a.H  frojn 
one  t^^  one  animal/^ 

It  appears,  consequently,  that  for  one  egg  there  is  one  soul 
or  vital  principle.^  But  whether  is  this  that  of  the  motI:er,  or  thlit 

'  Gener.  Anim.  lib,  ii,  ijiup*  A,  •  n»id.  Fib,  ii,  cAp.  4.         *  IWd,  lib*  l,c»|i.  ?0* 

*  [The  word  enkm^  at  Ibc  origiiiiAl,  which  U  trjin«1air«l  mid  »\w>vt^  I  ihall  In  iihM 
follows  genermlly  reniler  vii^i ^trinc^lt^    Ko.] 
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of  tLc  father,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two?  And  here  the  greatest 
ilifiiruities  arc  occiusioncd  bj  those  eggs  that  are  produced  by 
the  concurrence  of  autmals  of  different  species,  as,  for  example, 
of  the  common  fowl  and  pheasant.  In  sueh  an  egg,  I  ask,  is 
it  the  \*ital  principle  of  the  father  or  that  of  the  mother,  which 

l-iiilieres  ?  or  is  it  a  mixture  of  the  two  ?  But  how  can  vital 
principles  be  mingled,  if  the  ntal  principle  (aa  form)  be  act 
and  fiubstance,  which  it  is,  according  to  Aristotle?  For  no  one 
will  deny,  whatever  it  Ije  ultimately  which  in  the  fruitful  egg 
is  the  be^nniiig  and  cause  of  the  effects  we  witness,  that  it  is 
a  flrub»tance  susceptible  of  divers  powers,  forces,  or  faculties,  and 
even   conditions, — vu-tues,   vices,    health    and    sickness.     For 

.some  cggJK  are  esteemed  to  be  longer,  others  shorter  lived  ;  some 
engender  chickens  endowed  with  the  qualities  and  health  of 
body  thiit  distinguished  their  parents,  others  produce  young  that 
predisposed  to  disease.      Nor  is  it  to  be  said  that  this  is 

[  from  any  fault  of  the  mother,  seeing  that  the  diseases  of  the 

Ifathcr  or  nude  parent  are  transferred  to  the  progeny,  although 
he  contributes  nothing  to  the  matter  of  the  e^g^,  the  procreative 
or  plastic  force  which  renders  the  egg  fruitful  alone  proceeding 
from  the  male;  none  of  its  parts  being  contributed  by  him. 
For  the  semen  wliich  is  emitted  by  the  male  during  inter- 
course doe^  by  no  means  enter  the  uterus  of  the  female,  in 
which  the  egg  is  perfected ;  nor  can  it,  indeed,  (as  I  first  an- 
nounced, and  Fabriciua  agrees  witli  me,)  by  any  manner  or  way 
get  into  the  inner  recesses  of  that  organ,  much  less  ascend  as 

l^liigfa  as  the  ovary,  near  the  waist  or  middle  of  the  body,  so  that 
besides  its  peculiar  virtue  it  might  impart  a  portion  of  matter 
to  the  nutneniUH  ova  whose  rudiments  are  there  contained.  For 
wc  know,  and  are  assured  by  unquestionable  experience,  that 
sievend  ova  are  fecundated  by  one  and  the  same  connexion, — 
not  those  only  that  are  met  with  in  the  uterus  and  ovary,  but 
those  likewise  that  are  in  some  sort  not  yet  begun,  as  we  shall 

litatc  by  and  by,  and  indecdi  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 

'to  assert  in  our  history. 

If,  therefore,  an  e^^  be  rendered  firuitful  by  its  proper  vital 

iprinci|)lc,  or  be  endowed  with  its  own  inherent  fecundating  force, 

^ whence  or  whereby  cither  a  common  fowl,  or  a  hybrid  betwixt 
the  fowl  and  the  pheasant  is  produced,  and  that  either  mido  or 
fimialey  like  the  father  or  the  mother,  healthy  or  diseased  i  we 
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must  infallibly  conclude  that  the  egg^  even  when  contained  in 
the  ovar}'j  does  not  live  by  the  vital  principle  of  the  mother,  but 
is,  like  the  youth  who  comes  of  age,  made  independent  ereu 
from  its  firnt  appearance;  aa  the  aconi  taken  from  the  oak,  and 
the  seeds  of  plants  in  general,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered 
parts  of  the  tree  or  herb  that  has  supported  them,  but  things 
made  in  their  own  right,  and  which  already  enjoy  life  in  virtue 
of  a  proper  and  inherent  vegetative  power. 

But  if  we  now^  admit  that  there  is  a  linng  principle  in  a  fertile 
egg,  it  may  become  matter  of  discussion  w  hcther  it  i«  the  s^une 
lining  principle  which  already  inheres  in  the  egg  that  will  in- 
here in  the  future  chick,  or  w  hether  it  ia  a  different  one  that 
actuates  each  ?  For  it  is  matter  of  necessit^^  that  we  admit  the 
inherence  of  a  certain  principle  which  e^jnstitutes  and  causes 
the  egg  to  grow,  and  which  farther  engenders  and  makes  tHe 
cliick  to  increase.  We  have  to  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the 
animating  principle  of  the  egg  and  of  the  chick  be  one  and  the 
same,  or  several  and  different  ?  And  then,  were  several  >TtaI 
principles  recognized,  some  appertaining  to  the  egg,  others  to 
the  chick,  we  should  next  have  to  inquire  i  whence  and  at  what 
epoch  the  animating  principle  of  the  chick  entered  it?  and  what 
is  it  in  the  eg^  w  hich  causes  the  cicatricula  to  dilate  before  the 
advent  of  the  living  principle;  m  hich  di'aws  the  eye  of  the  vitelluB 
upwards,  as  stated,  and  prnduces  the  colUquament,  changes  the 
constitution  of  the  fluids  of  the  egg,  and  preordains  everrthing 
for  the  construction  of  the  ftiture  chick  before  there  is  even  a 
veatige  of  it  to  be  seen?  Or  whence  shall  we  say  the  aliment  fit 
for  the  embryo  is  derived^  and  by  which  it  is  nourished  and 
made  to  grow,  before  it  is  yet  in  being?  For  these  acts  are 
seen  to  be  the  work  of  the  vegetative  soul  of  the  embryo,  and 
have  reference  to  the  coming  pullet,  ensuring  its  nut  wd 

growth.      And  again,  when  tlie  embryo  is  begun,  or  ick 

is  hidf  formed,  what  is  it  which  constitutes  that  embryo  or  that 
chick  one  and  continuous  and  connex  with  the  liquids*  of  the 
egg  ?  What  nourishes  and  makes  the  chick  to  grow,  and  pre- 
serves the  fluids  that  are  fit  for  its  nutrition  from  putrefaction, 
and  prepares,  and  liquefies,  and  concoc»t.i  tliem  ? 

If  the  \ital  principle  be  the  lici  of  the  organic  body  poAaemng 
life  inpoltniia,  it  seema  incredible  that  this  principle  ciiti  tiihere 
in  the  chick  before  something  iu  the  shape  of  au  oiigHniiEed  body 
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U  extant*  Nor  is  it  more  credible  that  the  vital  principle  of 
ihc  egg  and  diick  cim  be  ijeuticiil,  if  the  \ital  principle  be  con- 
servative of  that  only  to  which  it  belongs  ;  but  the  egg  and  the 
chick  are  different  things,  and  manifest  dissimilar  and  eveii^ 
opposite  vital  acts,  in  so  much  so  that  one  appears  to  be  pro* 
dnced  by  the  destrtictiou  of  the  other.  Or  should  we  perchance 
maintain  that  the  same  principle  and  cause  of  life  inheres  in 
botli^  in  the  pullet  half  fashioned,  to  wit,  and  the  egg  hidi*  con- 
sumed^ as  if  it  were  one  and  a  simple  act  of  the  same  body;  or 
as  if  fmm  parts  producing  one  natural  body,  one  soul  or  vital 
principle  also  arose^  which  was  all  in  all,  as  is  commonly  said, 
and  all  in  each  particular  part  ?  Just  as  with  leaves  and  fruit 
conspicuous  on  the  stem  of  a  tree,  wherever  a  tli\ision  is  made 
we  still  say  tliat  the  principle  or  first  cause  of  the  shp  and  of 
the  whole  tree  is  the  same ;  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are,  as  it 
were,  the  fonn  and  end,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the  beginning. 
So  too  in  a  line,  wherever  a  division  is  made,  this  will  become 
the  end  or  boundary  of  the  part  behind  it,  the  commencement 
of  tlie  part  before  it.  And  the  sanne  thing  is  seen  to  obtain  in 
respect  of  quality  and  motion,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  kind  of 
transmutation  and  generation. 

So  much  at  this  time  upon  these  topics,  which  will  by  and 
by  engage  us  at  greater  length,  when  we  come  to  spcjik  of  the 
nmtiire  of  the  living  principle  of  the  embryos  of  animali  in 
geueml;  of  its  being;  of  its  accession  in  respect  of  the  how  and 
the  when;  and  how  it  is  all  in  aU,  and  all  in  each  particular 
part,  the  same  and  yet  different.  Points  which  we  shidl  deter- 
mine from  numerous  observations. 


BX£RCIS£  TBJ£  TWENTY -SEVENTH, 


y%e  eyg  is  not  the  pruduct  of  the  uierwt,  tmi  uf  the  vital 

principle, 

"  As  we  luive  said,"  says  Fabricius,i  "  tlmt  the  action  of  the 
stomach  was  to  convert  the  food  into  chyle,  and  the  action  of  the 

^  Op.  di.  p.  8. 
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testicles  to  produce  semen,  because  in  the  stomach  we  fin^ 
chylCj  in  the  testes  semen,  so  do  we  definitely  assert  that  the 
egg  is  the  product  of  the  uterus  of  birds,  because  it  is  found  in 
tliis  part.  Tlie  organ  and  seat  of  the  generation  of  eggs  is, 
therefore,  intimately  known  and  obvious  to  ua.  And  farther, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  two  uteri  in  birds,  one  superior  and  the 
other  inferior,  and  these  arc  con:siderably  different  from  one 
another,  and  consequently  perform  different  offices,  it  is  in  like 
manner  dear  what  particular  action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  each. 
The  superior  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  yelk,  the  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  albumen  and  remaining  parts,  or  of  the  per- 
fect egg,  as  lies  obvious  to  sense ;  for  in  the  superior  utems 
we  never  find  aught  beyond  a  multitude  of  yelks,  nor  in  the 
inferior  uterus,  other  than  entire  and  perfect  eggs.  But  these 
are  not  aU  the  functions  of  the  uteri  as  it  appears,  but  the 
following  are  farther  to  be  noted  and  enumerated^  vi^.:  the  in- 
crease of  the  egg,  which  succeeds  immediately  upon  its  pro- 
duction, and  proceeds  until  it  is  perfected  and  acquires  its 
proper  dimensions*  For  the  fowl  does  not  naturally  lay  an  egg 
until  it  has  become  complete  and  has  acqturcd  its  due  dimeu* 
sions.  Tlie  actions  of  the  uteri  are  consequently  the  increase  as 
well  as  the  eugenderment  of  the  egg;  but  incre^ise  supiK)ses  and 
includes  nutrition,  as  is  obvious.  And  since  all  generation  is  the 
effect  of  the  conairrence  of  two,  viz.,  the  agent  and  the  matter^ 
the  agent  in  the  generation  of  an  egg  is  nothing  else  than  the 
instruments  or  organs  aforesaid,  to  i^-it,  the  double  uterus ;  and 
the  matter  is  nothing  but  the  blood/' 

Now  whilst  I  admit  the  action  of  the  utems  to  be  in  a 
manner  the  generation  of  the  egg,  I  by  no  means  allow  that  the 
egg  is  nourished  and  increased  by  this  organ.  And  thia,  both 
for  the  reasons  already  alleged  by  ua  when  we  treated  of  the 
vital  prmciple  of  the  egg,  which  is  tliat  which  nouriahes  it,  and 
also  because  it  appears  little  likely  (according  to  Aristotle,*  it  is 
impossible,)  that  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  egg,  in  all  their 
dimensions,  shoidd  be  fashioned  and  made  to  increase  by  an 
external  agent,  such  as  the  uterus  is  with  reference  lu  the 
egg ;  for  how,  I  beseech  you,  can  that  which  ia  extriiuac  »r- 
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I  the  natural  matter  in  things  that  are  internal,  and  supply 
sh  matter  according  to  the  several  dimensions  in  the  place 
of  that  which  has  been  lost  ?      How  can  anything  be  aflected 
or  moved  by  that  which  docs  not  touch  it?     Wherefore,  with- 
out question,  the  same  things  happen  in  the  engenderment  of 
eggs  whicli  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  all  living  things 
r whatsoever,  viz*:  they  are  primarily  constituted  by  external  and 
{preexisting  beings ;  but  so  soon  as  they  are  endowed  with  life, 
Ithey  suffice  for  their  own  nouriiihraent  and  increase,  and  this 
in  virtue  of  peculiar  inherent  forces,  innate,  implanted  from  the 
beginning. 

What  lias  already  been  said  of  the  vital  principle  appears 
clearly  to  proclaim  that  the  eg^  is  neither  the  work  of  the 
uterus,  nor  governed  by  that  organ ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
vegetative  principle  inheres  even  in  the  hj^encmic  eg^^  inas- 
much as  we  have  seen  that  this  egg  is  nourished  and  ia  pre- 
served, increases  and  vegetates,  all  of  which  acts  are  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  principle  mentioned.  But  neither  from  the 
mother  nor  the  uterus  can  this  principle  proceed,  seeing  that 
the  egg  has  no  connexion  or  union  with  them,  but  is  free  and 
utuxmuected,  like  a  son  emancipated  from  pupillage,  rolling 
round  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  perfecting  itself,  even 
as  the  seeds  of  plants  are  perfected  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
TisE.,  by  an  internal  vegetative  principle,  which  can  be  nothing 
^tke  than  the  vegetative  souL 

And  it  wiU  appear  all  the  more  certain  that  it  is  possessed 
a  soul  or  vital  principle,  if  we  consider  by  what  compact, 
[what  moring  power,  the  round  and  ample  yelk,  detached  from 
the  cluster  of  the  ovary,  descends  through  the  infundibulum — 
a  most  slender  tube  composed  of  a  singularly  delicate  membrane, 
poaaeased  of  no  niotory  fibres — and  opening  a  path  for  itself, 
ippruaches  the  uterus  through  such  a  number  of  straits,  arrived 
in  which  it  continues  to  be  nourished,  and  grows  and  is  sur- 
t  I  with  albumen*      Now  as  there  is  no  motory  organ  dis- 

L      i     10  cither  in  the  ovary  which  expels  the  vitellus,  or  in  the 
inAiudibulum  which  transmits,  or  in  the  uterus  which  attracts 
mid  as  the  egg  is  not  connected  with  the  utenis,  nor  yet 
Vith  the  ovary  by  means  of  vessels,  nor  bangs  from  either  by 
an  ombtlical  cord,  as  Fabricius  truly  states,  and  demonstrates 
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mosit  satisfactorily,  %vLat  remains  for  us  contemplatiDg  audi  great 
and  importaut  proce:*seii  but  that  we  exclaim  with  the  poet :  * 

'Tiii  innate  soiil  luataini  {  and  mind  iAfu&«d 
Thruugli  every  part,  tlmt  actaaica  the  masa. 

And  although  the  rudiments  of  eggs,  which  we  have  said  are 
mere  specks,  and  have  compared  to  millet  seeds  in  size,  nrv 
connected  with  the  ovm-y  by  means  of  veins  and  arteries^  in  the 
same  manner  as  seeds  are  attached  to  plants,  and  consequently 
seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  fowl,  and  to  live  and  be 
nourished  after  the  manner  of  her  other  parts,  it  is  nevcrtheleas 
manifest^  that  seeds  once  separated  fj*om  the  plants  which  hiivc 
produced  them,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  parts  of  these,  but 
like  children  come  of  age  and  freed  from  leading-strings,  they 
are  maintained  and  governed  b}^  their  own  inherent  cupacttieit 

But  of  this  matter  we  shall  speak  more  fiJIVj  when  we  came 
to  treat  of  the  soul  or  living  principle  of  the  embryo  in  general, 
and  of  the  excellence  and  di^dne  nature  of  the  vegetative  soid 
from  a  survey  of  its  operations^  all  of  wliich  are  carried  on  w  ith 
such  foresight,  art,  and  di\iiie  intelligence ;  wMch^  indeed^  ma* 
pass  our  powers  of  understanding  not  less  than  Deity  surpasiea 
man,  and  are  allowed^  by  common  consent,  to  be  so  wondcrfhl 
that  their  ineffable  lustre  is  in  no  way  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
dull  edge  of  our  apprehension. 

What  shall  we  say  uf  the  animalcules  which  are  engendered 
in  our  bodies,  and  which  no  one  doubts  are  nUed  and  made  to 
vegetate  by  a  peculiar  vital  principle  (anima)  ?  of  this  kind  arc 
lumbrici,  ascarides,  lice,  nits,  s^Toncs,  acari,  &c. ;  or  what  of 
the  worms  which  aic  produced  from  plants  and  their  fruits,  as 
from  gull-nuts,  the  dog-rose,  and  various  others  ?  '*  For  in 
almost  aU  dry  tilings  growing  moist,  or  moist  things  becoming 
dry,  an  animal  may  be  engendered."  ^  It  certainly  cannot  be 
that  the  li\iag  principles  of  the  animals  which  arise  in  gtiD-nnts 
eatisted  in  the  oak,  although  these  animals  live  attached  to  the 
oak,  and  derive  their  sustenance  from  its  juices.  In  like  manner 
it  is  credible  that  the  rudiments  of  eggs  exist  in  the  ovarian 
rlustcr  by  their  proper  vital  principle,  not  by  that  of  the  mother, 
sdthough  they  are  connected  with  her  body  by  niciuis  of  arteiiei 
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and  veins,  and  arc  nourished  by  tbe  same  food  as  herself. 
Becmiise,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  histon%  all  the  vitcllary 
specks  do  not  increase  togethcrj  like  the  grapes  of  a  btuich,  or 
the  corns  of  an  ear  of  wheat,  as  if  tliey  were  pervaded  by  one 
common  actuating  force  or  concocting  and  forming  canse  j 
they  come  on  one  after  another,  as  if  they  grew  by  tlieir  own 
peculiar  energy,  each  that  ia  most  in  advance  severing  itself 
from  the  rest,  changing  its  eohiur  and  consistence,  and  from 
'%  ^hitc  »peek  becoming  a  yelk,  in  regular  and  determinate  se- 
qnenee.  And  what  is  more  particuhirly  ostonishiug  is  that 
which  we  witness  among  pigeons  and  certain  other  birds,  where 
two  yelks  only  come  to  maturity  upon  the  ovarian  cluster  to- 
gether, one  of  which,  for  the  major  part,  produces  a  male,  the 
other  a  female,  an  abundance  of  other  >dtellary  specks  remaining 
stationary'  in  the  o\ary,  until  the  term  comes  round  for  two 
more  to  increase  and  make  ready  for  a  new  birth.  It  is  as  if 
each  sncccssive  pair  received  fertility  from  the  repeated  addresses 
of  the  male ;  as  if  the  two  became  possessed  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple together;  which,  once  infused,  they  forthwith  increase 
spontaneously,  and  govern  themselves,  living  of  their  own  not 
through  their  mother's  right.  And,  in  sooth,  what  else  can 
you  conceive  working,  disposing,  selecting,  and  perfecting,  aa 
respects  this  pair  of  vitcllary  papulae  and  none  others,  but  a  pe- 
culiar ritai  principle  ?  And  although  tlicy  attract  nourishment 
from  the  mother,  they  still  do  so  no  otherwise  than  as  plants 
draw  food  from  the  ground,  or  as  the  embrj^o  obtains  it  from 
the  albumen  and  ritellns. 

Lastly,  since  the  papula  existing  in  the  o\*ary  receives  fecundity 
from  the  access  of  the  male,  and  tliis  of  such  a  kind  that  it  passes 
into  the  form  and  likeness  of  the  concurring  mide,  whether  he 
were  a  common  cock  or  a  pheasant,  and  there  is  as  great  tUversity 
in  the  [mpulie  as  there  are  males  of  different  kinds;  what  shall  we 
bold  as  inherent  in  the  papidic  themselves,  by  whose  virtue  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  the  mother? 
Jndoubtedly  it  must  be  the  vital  principle  by  which  they  are 
listinguLnhed  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  mother. 
It  is  in  a  similar  nmnuer  that  fungi  and  paj-asitic  plants  live 
an  trees*  And  besides,  wc  in  our  own  bodies  frci[uentl)'  suiiVir 
jm  Gsmeers,  sarcoses,  uieliceridcs,  and  other  turaoui's  of  the 
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same  description^  which  are  nourished  and  grow  as  it  seems  by 
their  own  inherent  vegetative  principle^  the  tme  or  natural  parts 
of  the  body  meantime  shrinking  and  perishing.  And  this  ap- 
parently because  these  tumours  attract  all  the  nourishment  to 
themselves^  and  de&aud  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  their  nu- 
tritious juices  or  proper  genius.  Whence  the  familiar  names 
of  phagedsena  and  lupus;  and  Hippocrates^  by  the  words  to  Ohov, 
perhaps  understood  those  diseases  which  arise  firom  poison  or 
contagion  j  as  if  in  these  there  was  a  certain  vitality  and  divine 
principle  inherent,  by  which  they  increase  and  through  conta- 
gion generate  similar  diseases  even  in  other  bodies.  Aristotle^ 
therefore  says :  '^  all  things  are  full  of  soul ;"  and  elsewhere  he 
seems  to  think  that  '^  even  the  winds  have  a  kind  of  life,  and 
a  birth  and  a  death.'' >  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vi- 
tellus,  when  it  is  once  cast  loose  and  fireed  from  all  connexion 
with  the  fowl,  during  its  passage  through  the  infimdibulum  and 
its  stay  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  attracts  a  sluggish  moisture 
to  itself,  which  it  absorbs,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished ;  there 
too  it  surrounds  itself  with  albumen,  furnishes  itself  with  mem- 
branes and  a  sheU,  and  finally  perfects  itself.  All  of  which 
things,  rightly  weighed,  we  must  needs  conclude  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  proper  vital  principle  (anima). 


EXERCISE    THE    TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The  egg  is  not  produced  unthout  the  hen. 

Leaving  points  that  are  doubtftd,  and  disquisitions  bearing 
upon  the  general  question,  we  now  approach  more  definite  and 
obvious  matters. 

And  first,  it  is  manifest  that  a  fruitful  egg  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  the  concurrence  of  a  cock  and  hen :  without 
the  hen  no  egg  can  be  formed  ;  without  the  cock  it  cannot  be- 
come fruitful.  But  this  view  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  derive  the  origin  of  animals  from  the  slime  of  the  groimd. 
And  truly  when  we  see  that  the  numerous  parts  concurring  in 
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the  act  of  generation, — the  testes  and  vasa  dcferentia  in  the  male, 
ke  ovarium  and  uterus  and  blood-vessels  supphnng  them  in  the 
lale — are  all  contrived  with  such  sigiijil  art  and  forethought, 
and  everything  requisite  to  reproduction  in  a  determinate  direc- 
tion — aitimtion,  form,  temperature, — arranged  so  admirably,  it 
seems  certain,  as  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  nor  works  in  any 
round-about  way  when  a  shorter  path  lies  open  to  her,  that  an 
egg  can  be  produced  in  no  other  manner  than  that  in  which  we 
now  see  it  engendered,  viz,,  by  the  concurring  act  of  the  cock  and 
hen.  Neither,  in  like  manner,  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  can  a  cock  or  hen  ever  be  produced  otherwise  than  from 
an  egg.  Thus  the  cock  and  the  hen  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
egg,  and  the  egg,  in  the  same  way,  is  their  antecedent  cause ; 
it  were  therefore  reasonable  to  ask,  with  Plutarch,  which  of 
these  was  the  prior,  the  egg  or  the  fowl  ?  Now  the  fowl  is  prior 
by  nature,  but  the  egg  is  prior  in  time ;  for  that  which  is  the 
more  excellent  is  naturaUv  first ;  but  that  from  which  a  certain 
thing  is  produced  must  be  reputed  first  in  respect  of  time.  Or 
we  may  say :  this  egg  is  older  than  that  fowl  (the  fowl  having 
been  produced  from  it) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  this  fowl  existed 
before  that  egg  (which  she  has  laid).  And  this  is  the  round 
that  makes  the  race  of  the  common  fowl  eternal ;  now  pullet, 
now  egg,  the  series  is  continued  in  perpetuity ;  from  frail  and 
perishing  individuals  an  immortal  species  is  engendered.  By 
these,  and  means  like  to  these,  do  we  see  many  inferior  or  tcr- 
ffaitrial  things  brought  to  emulate  the  perpetuity  of  superior  or 
celestial  things. 

And  whether  we  say,  or  do  not  say,  that  tlie  vital  principle 
(anima)  inheres  in  the  egg,  it  still  plainly  appears,  from  the 
circuit  indicated,  that  there  must  be  some  principle  influencing 
thiat  rcvohition  (wm  the  fowl  to  the  egg  and  from  the  egg  back 
to  the  fowl,  which  gives  them  perpetuity.  Now  this,  Jiccording 
to  Aristotle's  news,*  is  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars  | 
Ad  is  that  which  makes  parents  engender,  and  gives  fertility  to 
ficir  ova;  and  the  same  principle,  Proteus  like,  is  present 
under  a  different  form,  in  the  parents  as  in  the  eggs.  For,  as 
ihc  same  intelligence  or  spirit  which  incessantly  actuates  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  universe,  and  compels  the  same  sun  from 
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the  rising  to  the  setting,  in  his  passage  over  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  abo  is  there  a  vis  enthea,  a  divine  principle  in* 
herent  in  our  common  poultry,  showing  itself  now  as  the  plaHtic, 
now  as  the  nutritive,  and  now  as  the  augmentative  force,  though 
it  is  always  and  at  all  times  present  as  the  consen-ntive  and 
vegetative!  foirej  and  now  assumes  the  form  of  the  fowl,  now  that 
of  the  egg;  but  the  same  virtue  continues  to  inhere  in  either  to 
eternity.  Aud  although  some  animals  arise  spontaneously,  or 
as  is  commonly  said  from  putrefaction,  aud  some  are  produced 
from  the  feraide  alone,  for  Pliny ^  says:  '*in  some  genera,  as  in 
certain  Rshes,  there  are  no  males,  every  one  taken  being  found 
full  of  roe ;"  still  whatever  is  produced  from  a  perfect  egg  is  so 
in  virtue  of  the  indispensable  concurrence  of  male  and  female. 
Aristotle^  consequently  says:  "  the  grand  principles  of  generation 
must  be  held  to  be  the  male  and  the  female ;"  the  first  two  prin- 
ciples of  the  egg  are  therefore  the  male  and  the  female  ;  and  the 
common  point  or  conception  of  these  is  the  cgg^  M'hich  combines 
the  virtues  of  both  parents.  We  camiot,  in  fact,  conceive  an  egg 
without  the  conciuTence  of  a  male  and  female  fowl,  any  more 
than  we  can  conceive  fruit  to  be  produced  without  a  tree.  W© 
therefore  see  individuals,  maled  as  wcQ  as  females,  existing  for 
the  sake  of  preparing  eggs,  that  the  species  may  be  perennial, 
though  their  authors  pass  away.  And  it  is  indeed  obvious,  that 
the  parents  are  no  longer  youthftJ,  or  beautiful,  or  lusty,  and 
fitted  to  enjoy  life,  than  whilst  they  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing and  fecundating  cgg^,  and,  by  the  medium  of  the«c,  of 
engendering  their  like.  But  when  they  have  accomplished  this 
grand  purpose  of  nature,  they  have  already  attained  to  the 
heiglit,  the  oKfin  of  their  being, — the  final  cud  of  their  existenoe 
has  been  accomplished ;  after  this,  effete  and  useless,  they  begin 
to  witljer,  aud,  as  if  cast  otT  and  forsaken  of  nature  and  the 
Deity,  they  grow  old,  and,  a-weaiy  of  their  lives,  tlicy  hmstcn 
to  their  end.  How  different  the  males  when  they  make  them* 
selves  up  ftjr  intercourse,  aud  swelling  with  desire  art*  exdtcd  by 
the  venereid  impulse!  It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  passton 
they  are  inflamed;  and  then  how  trimly  they  arc  feathered,  how 
vainglorious  they  show  themselves,  how  proud  of  their  strength, 
and  how  pugnacious  they  prove  !  Bid,  the  granil  business  of  life 
accoiuplishedt  how  suddenly,  with  failing  strength  and  pristine 
*  Hi4t.  Nalitr.  lib,  ix,  cap.  16.  «  De  Geti.  Aniifi.  UK  I,  Cftii.  1. 
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mur  quenched,  do  they  take  in  their  swelling  tails,  and^  from 
pugiiacityj  grow  timid  and  desponding !  Even  during  the 
tenaon  of  jociiud  masking  in  Venus^s  domains,  male  animals  in 
general  are  dcproMed  by  intcrconrse,  and  become  snbmiasive  and 
piiMlliiiiimous,  as  if  reminded  that  in  imparting  life  to  others, 
they  were  contributing  to  their  own  destruction.  The  oock  alone, 
replete  with  spirit  and  fecundity,  still  shows  himself  alert  and 
gay;  clapping  his  wings,  and  crowing  triumphantly,  he  sings  tho 
nuptial  song  at  each  of  his  new  espousals !  yet  even  he,  after 
some  length  of  time  in  Venns^s  senicc,  begins  to  fail ;  like  the 
veteran  soldier,  he  by  and  by  craves  discharge  from  acttive  duty. 
And  the  hen,  too,  like  the  tree  that  is  past  bearing,  becomea 
effeto,  and  is  finally  exhausted* 


BXBRCISE   THE   TWEXTT-NTNTH. 

0/  ihe  mftnnrt^  arcordinff  to  Aristotle,  in  which  a  perfect  and 
Jruitftd  eg(f  is  produced  hy  the  nude  and  female  fowL 

iy  before  we  said  tliat  a  fruitful  ^.^^  is  not  engendered 
ou»ly,  that  it  is  not  produced  save  by  a   hen,   and  by 
hor  only  tlirough  the  concurrence  of  the  cock.     This  agrees 
matter  of  the  following  sentence  of  Aristotle  *}  '*  The 
■p  H   of   generation    have    particular    reference    to   male 

waA  female ;  the  male  as  suppling  the  original  of  motion  and 
reproduction  ;  the  female  as  fumisliing  the  matter." 

in  our  view,  however,  an  egg  is  a  true  gcnemtive  seed,  ana- 
logtnis  to  the  seed  of  a  ])lant ;  the  original  conception  arising 
rocn  the  two  parents,  and  being  the  minted  fruit  or  product 
'  both.  For  as  the  egg  is  not  formed  without  the  hen,  so  is  it 
not  made  fruitful  without  the  concurrence  of  the  cock. 

\Vf»  have  therefore  to  inquire  how  the  cg^  in  j>roduced  by  the 
hen  and  is  fertilized  hy  the  cock ;  for  we  have  seen  that  hypenemic 
gg»,  and  these  animated  too,   are  engendered  by  the  hen,  but 
V  are  not  prolitic  without  the  intercour?ie  of  tho  cock. 
LLi  le  and  the   feitiale  couBcqucutly,   both  set  their  mark 
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upon  a  fniitfiil  egg ;  but  not,  I  believe,  in  the  way  iii  whicr 
Aristotle  imagines^  viz. :  that  the  male  concurs  in  the  motion  and 
commencement  of  generation  onlvj  the  female  supplying  notliing 
but  the  matter,  because  the  contraiy  of  this  is  obvious  in  bv^>e- 
nemic  eggs.  And  although  it  be  true  as  he  says:  **  That  male  and 
female  differ  in  respect  of  reason,  because  the  faculty  of  each  is 
different,  and,  in  respect  of  sense,  because  certain  parts  differ 
likewise.  The  difference  according  to  reason  bo^ts  this  dis- 
tinction, that  the  male  has  the  power  of  engendering  iu 
another^  the  female  has  only  the  power  of  engendering  in  her- 
self; whereby  it  comes  that  that  which  is  engendered  is  f*ro- 
duced,  this  being  contained  in  that  which  engenders.  But  as 
males  and  females  are  distinguished  by  certain  faculties  and 
functions,  and  as  an  instrument  is  indispensable  to  every  office, 
and  the  parts  of  the  body  are  adapted  m  instruments  of  the 
functions,  it  was  necessary  that  certain  parts  should  he  set  anide 
for  purposes  of  procreation  and  coition,  and  these  differing  from 
one  another,  whereby  the  male  differs  from  the  female." 

It  does  not,  liowever,  foUow  from  thence,  that  what  he  ap- 
pears inclined  to  infer  is  correct,  where  he  says :  **  The  male  is 
the  efficient  agent,  and  by  the  motion  of  his  generative  virtue 
(genitura),  creates  what  is  intended  from  the  matter  contained 
in  the  female ;  for  the  female  always  supplies  the  matter,  tli6 
male  the  power  of  creation,  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  one 
male,  another  female.  The  body  and  the  bulk,  tli  ^V  .  arc 
necessarily  supplied  by  the  female;   nothing  of  th*  ^  re- 

quired from  the  male;  for  it  is  not  even  requisite  that  the  iustni- 
ment,  nor  the  efficient  agent  itself,  be  present  in  the  thing 
that  is  produced.  The  body,  then,  proceeds  from  the  fenude, 
the  vital  principle  (anima)  from  the  male  ;  for  the  essence  of 
every  body  is  its  vital  principle  (anima)/'      But  an  c  _  ' 

that  animated,  is  engendered  by  the  pullet  without  thi 
rence  of  the  male ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  hen  too,  ar  the 
female,  may  be  the  efficient  jigent,  and  that  all  creative  force  or 
vital  power  (anima)  is  not  derived  exclusively  from  the  male 
This  view  indeed  appears  to  be  supimrted  by  the  instance 
quoted  by  Aristotle  himself,  for  he  says  :^  **  Tliose  animalu  not 
of  the  same  species,  which  copulate,  (which  those  animals  da 
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that  correspond  in  their  seasons  of  heat  and  times  of  utcrogesta- 
tion,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  their  si^e,)  produce  their  first 
younglike  themselves,  but  partaking  of  the  spexjiesof  both  parents; 
of  this  description  is  the  progeny  of  the  fox  and  dog,  of  the  par- 
tridge and  common  fowl,  &c.;  but  in  the  course  of  time  from 
diyersity  results  diversity,  and  the  progeny  of  these  different 
pHrents  at  length  acquires  the  form  of  the  female ;  in  the  same 
way  as  foreign  seed  is  changed  at  last  in  conformity  i*ith  the 
natiire  of  the  soil,  which  supplies  matter  and  body  to  the  seed." 

From  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  generation  of  the  partridge 
with  the  common  fowl  it  is  not  the  male  alone  that  is  efficient, 
but  the  female  also;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  male  form  only, 
but  one  common  or  subordinate  that  appears  in  the  hybrid,  as 
like  the  female  as  it  is  like  the  male  in  vital  endowment  (aniuia), 
and  bodily  form.  But  the  vital  eudowment  (anima)  is  that 
which  is  the  true  form  and  species  of  an  aniraaL 

Further,  the  female  seems  even  to  have  a  superior  claim  to 

considered  the  efficient  cause:  "In  the  course  of  time," says  the 
philosopher,  "  the  progeny  of  different  species  assumes  tlic  form 
of  the  female  ;*'  as  if  the  semen  or  influence  of  the  male  were 
the  less  powerfiil ;  as  if  the  species  impressed  by  him  disappeared 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  were  expelled  by  a  more  powerful 
efficient  cause.  And  the  instance  from  the  soil  confirms  this 
•till  farther :  "  for  foreign  seeds  are  changed  at  length  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soO/'  Whence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
female  is  actually  of  more  moment  in  generation  than  the  male; 
for,  "  in  the  world  at  large  it  is  admitted  that  the  earth  is  to 
nature  as  the  female  or  mother,  wliilst  climate,  the  sun,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  description,  are  spoken  of  by  the  names 
of  generator  and  father/*^  The  earth,  too,  spontaneously  en- 
gend^n  many  things  without  seed  ;  and  among  animals,  certain 
femalcd,  but  females  only,  procreate  of  themselves  and  without 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  male :  hens,  for  example,  lay  hypcnemic 
eggs ;  but  males,  without  the  intervention  of  females,  engender 
nothing. 

By  the  same  arguments,  indeed,  by  which  the  male  is  main- 
tained to  be  the  principle  and  prime  *  efficient^  in  generation,  it 
would  aeem  that  the  female  might  be  confirmed  in  the  preroga- 
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tive  of  ivtpytiif,  or  efficiency.  For  is  not  that  to  be  nc«?ouTitc 
efficient  in  whicli  the  reiuHun  of  the  embryo  and  the  form  of  the 
work  appear ;  whose  obnous  resembkiuce  is  perceived  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  which,  ai*  first  existing,  calls  forth  the  other?  Since, 
therefore,  the  form,  cause,  and  similitude  inhere  in  the  female 
not  less — and  it  might  even  be  said  that  they  inhere  more — 
than  in  the  male,  and  as  slie  also  exists  previously  as  prime 
mover,  let  us  conclude  for  certain  tliat  the  female  is  equally 
efficient  in  the  work  of  generation  as  the  male. 

And  although  Aristotle^  says  well  and  truly,  "that  the  concep- 
tion or  egg  receives  no  part  of  its  l)ody  from  the  male,  but  only 
its  form,  species,  and  vital  endowment  (anima),  and  from  the 
female  its  body  solely,  and  its  dimensions,'^  it  is  not  yet  made 
sufficiently  to  appear  that  the  female,  besides  the  matter,  doc« 
not  in  some  measure  contribute  form,  species,  and  ^ital  endow- 
ment (nninia).  Tliis  indeed  is  obvious  in  the  hen  wbich  en- 
genders eggs  without  the  concurrence  of  a  male ;  in  the  same 
way  as  trees  and  herbs,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes, 
produce  their  seeds.  For  Aristotle  liimHolf  admits,^  that  even 
the  hypencmic  egg  is  endowed  with  a  rital  principle  (anima). 
The  female  must  therefore  be  esteemed  the  efficient  cause  of  the 

Admitting  that  the  bj^penemic  egg  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
vital  principle,  still  it  is  not  prolific ;  so  that  it  must  fxirther 
be  confessed  that  the  hen  of  herself  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
a  perfect  cgg^  but  that  she  is  made  so  in  virtue  of  an  authority, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  or  power  required  of  the  cock.  For  the 
egg,  unless  pruliJic,  can  with  no  kind  of  propriety  be  accounted 
perfect;  it  only  obtains  perfection  from  the  male,  or  rather 
from  the  female,  as  it  were  upon  precept  from  the  male ;  as  if 
the  hen  received  the  art  and  reason,  the  form  and  laws  of  the 
future  embrjo  from  his  address.  And  so  in  Uke  manner  Uie 
female  fowl,  like  to  a  fruitful  tree,  is  made  fertile  by  coition ;  by 
this  is  she  empowered  not  only  to  lay  eggs,  but  these  pt?rfect  and 
prolific  eggs.  For  although  the  hen  have  as  yet  no  rudiments  of  ' 
eggs  prepared  in  her  ovary^  nevertheless,  made  fertib  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  male,  she  by  nnd  by  not  only  produces  them 
there,  but  lays  them,  teeming  ^ith  lifi'.  and  sipi   u*  produce 
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einDqf^a^«jSljid  here  that  practice  of  the  poor  folks  fmds  its 
applidrtton:  "Having  hens  at  home,  but  no  cockj  they  commit 
their  females  to  a  iieighboui^'a  male  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  from 
this  short  sojoiu-n  the  fecundity  of  the  whole  of  the  eggs  that 

^iril]  be  laid  during  the  current  season  is  secured/^'  Not  only 
those  eggs  which  are  still  nothing  more  than  yelk  and  have 
BO  albumen,  or  which  exist  only  as  most  minute  specks  in  the 

^l>Tar}%  but  eggs  not  yet  extant,  that  will  be  conceived  long  after- 
vards,  rendered  fertile  by  tlie  same  property. 


SmiCISE    THE    THIRTIETE. 

Of  the  uses  of  this  disquisition  on  fecundity. 

This  disquisition  on  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  egg  and  the 
esnse  of  its  fecundity,  is  alike  in  point  of  difficulty  and  subtlety, 
but  of  the  highest  importance.  For  it  was  imperative  on  na  to 
inquire  what  there  was  in  the  conception,  what  in  the  semen 
masculintim,  and  what  in  the  female  fowl,  which  render  these 
ft^ile ;  and  what  there  is  in  the  fruitful  cock  whicli  makes  him 
ditiVr  from  a  bird  tliat  is  barren.  Is  the  cause  identical  witli  that 
wliieh  we  have  called  t)ie  vital  principle  (anima)  in  the  embryo,  or 
it  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  vegetative  principle?  Because, 
in  order  to  apprehend  the  entire  cause  of  generation,  it  is  of 
mneh  moment  that  the  first  cause  be  understood ;  for  science  is 

sed  upon  causes,  especially  first  causes,  known.  Nor  is  this 
iqniry  less  important  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  vital  principle  (anima).  These  questions,  indeed,  riglitly 
apprehended,  not  only  arc  Aristotle's  opinions  of  the  causes  of 
generation  refuted  or  corrected,  but  ail  that  has  been  written 
igainat  him  is  easily  understood. 

W»  ask,  therefore,  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  or  something 

Rerent,  which  in  tlie  rudimentary  ovum,  yelk,  egg,  cock  and 
ben,  or  her  uterus,  confers  fruitfulnesa  ?  In  like  manner  in  what 
respect  does  this  something  agree  or  differ  in  each  ?  Still  far* 
UiGfp  is  it  a  substance  whence  the  fecundating  virtue  flows? — 


*  Fahrjciut,  op.  ch.  fK  37. 
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it  appears  sTisceptible  of  powersj  faculties,  and  accidents. 
Likewise,  is  it  corporeal  also  V  for  that  which  engenders  miX'* 
ture  appears  to  be  mixed . — the  progeny  has  a  common  re- 
semblance to  the  mother  and  father,  and  exhibits  a  doubtful 
nature  when  auimuls  of  dissimilar  species,  suck  as  the  pheasant 
and  common  fowl,  engender  ;  that,  too,  appears  to  be  corporeal 
which  suiiers  from  without,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only 
are  weakly  embryos  procreated,  but  even  deformed  and  diseased 
ones,  obnoxious  to  the  vices  as  well  as  to  the  virtues  of  their 
progenitors. 

With  respect  to  these  several  particulars  we  may  farther  he 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  that  which  confers  fecundity  is  en- 
gendered or  accrues  from  without  V  Whether,  to  wit,  it  is 
transfused  from  the  egg  to  the  embryo  and  chick,  from  the  hen 
to  the  egg,  from  the  cock  to  the  hen?  For  there  appears  to  be 
something  that  is  transferred  or  transfused,  sometliing,  namely, 
which  from  the  cock  is  transfused  into  the  hen,  and  from  her  is 
given  to  the  uterus,  to  the  ovary,  to  the  egg;  something  which 
pai*sing  from  the  seed  to  the  plant,  is  rendered  again  by  the  i)limt 
to  the  seed,  and  impai-ts  fecundity.  Because  there  is  this  common 
to  all  things  which  are  perpetuated  by  generation,  that  they  derive 
their  origin  from  seed.  But  the  semen,  the  conception,  and  tUc 
egg,  are  all  of  the  same  essential  kind,  and  that  which  confer* 
fertility  on  these  is  one  and  the  same,  or  of  like  nature ;  and  thit 
indeed  is  divine,  the  analogue  of  heaven,  possessed  of  art,  inlel- 
ligencc,  foresight.  This  is  plainly  to  be  seen  from  its  admira- 
ble operations,  artifices,  and  wisdom,  where  nothing  is  vain,  or 
inconsiderate,  or  accidental,  but  all  comluces  to  some  good  end. 

Of  the  general  principles  and  science  of  this  subject  we  shall 
treat  more  at  length  in  the  proper  place ;  we  have  now  said  as 
mnch  incidentally  as  seems  necessary,  the  occasion  having  pre- 
sented itself  along  ^rith  oin-  consideration  of  the  hen^s  egg, 
namely,  how  many  things  inhere  which  induce  fertility,  and  how 
this  is  ind!iced,  and  whether  it  is  an  affection,  a  habit,  a  power, 
or  a  faculty;  whether  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  form  and  sub* 
stance,  as  a  something  contained  generally,  or  only  in  tome 
particular  part — since  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  hj^encmie  egg 
is  a  perfect  egg  in  so  far  as  each  sensible  particular  is  conccmed, 
and  yet  is  barren ;  the  uterus  in  like  manner,  and  the  heo  and 
the  cock  are  all  perfect ;  yet  are  they  severally  ytcrili^  us  being 
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without  that  which  confers  fecundity.  All  of  these  mattera  we 
ttliikll  aidvert  to  nfter  we  liave  shown  what  and  how  two  principles, 
male  und  female,  concur  in  the  production  of  the  egg  and  tlie 
process  of  generation,  and  in  what  way  both  may  be  regarded 
aji  efficient  causes  and  parents  of  the  egg. 


EXCECISE   THE    TUIUTY-PIRST* 

Th4*  egg  in  not  produced  by  the  cock  Ufid  hen  in  the  way 
Aristotle  would  have  it. 

It  is  oertain^  as  we  have  said,  that  a  fruitful  egg  is  not  pro- 
duced without  the  concurrence  of  the  cock  and  hen ;  but  tins 
is  not  done  in  the  way  that  jVristotlc  thought,  viz.  by  the 
cock  as  prime  and  sole  '  agent,'  the  hen  only  furnishing  the 
'  matter/  Neither  do  I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  :^  **  When 
the  semen  masculioum  enters  the  female  uterus,  it  coagulates 
the  purest  portion  of  the  catamenia ;"  and  shoitly  afterwards : 
**  but  when  the  catamenia  of  the  female  has  set  in  the  utenis, 
it  forms,  with  the  semen  raasculLnura,  a  coagulum  like  that  of 
milk;  for  curd  is  milk  containing  \ital  heat,  which  attracts  like 
particles  around  it,  and  combines  and  coagulates  them  ;  and  the 
semen  of  the  male  (genitura)  bears  the  same  affinity  to  the 
nature  of  the  catamenia.  For  milk  and  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge are  of  tlie  same  nature.  Wlien  coagulation  has  taken 
place,  then  an  earthy  humour  is  excreted  and  is  drawn  around, 
and  the  earthy  portion  dr^Hug  up,  the  membranes  are  produced 
br^th  as  matter  of  necessity,  and  also  for  a  certain  purpose. 
Aiui  these  things  take  place  in  the  same  manner  in  all  creatures, 
both  oviparous  and  viviparous/' 

But  the  business  in  the  generation  of  an  e^g  is  very  ditferent 
finotn  this  J  for  neither  does  the  semen,  or  rather  the  *  geuiture,' 
proceeding  firom  the  male  in  the  act  of  intercourse^  enter  the 
uterun  in  any  way,  nor  has  the  hen,  after  she  conceives^  any 
particle  of  excremcntitious  matter,  even  of  the  purest  kind,  or 
ai^  blood  in  her  uterus  which  might  be  fashioned  or  perfected 
lljr  the  dlscluurge  of  the  male.    Neither  are  the  parts  of  the  egg, 

*  De  Gen.  Anim.  lib.  u,  esp.  4* 
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tbe  membranes,  to  wit,  and  tlie  tiuids,  produced  by  any  kind  of 
coagulation ;  neither  is  there  any  thing  like  curdled  milk  to  be 
discovered  in  the  uterus,  as  must  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
exercises.  It  follows,  therefore,  and  from  thence,  that  neither 
does  the  conception,  whence  the  animal  springs^  as  the  herb  arises 
from  a  fruitful  seed,  comport  itself  in  tlie  manner  Aristotle 
imagined,  since  this  takes  place  in  viviparous  animals  in  the 
same  way  as  the  egg  is  formed  in  oviparous  animals,  as  he  him- 
self avows,  and  as  shall  be  demonstrated  by  and  by  in  our  ob- 
sen  ations.  Because  it  is  certain  that  eggs  of  cverj^  descrip- 
tion— prolific  and  barren — are  engendered  and  formed  by  the 
hen  singly,  but  that  fecundity  accrues  from  the  male  alone ; — 
the  cock,  I  say,  contributes  neither  form  nor  matter  to  the  egg, 
but  that  only  by  which  it  becomes  fertile  and  fit  to  engender  a 
chick.  And  this  faculty  the  cock  confers  by  his  semen  (geni- 
tura),  emitted  in  the  act  of  intercourse,  not  only  on  the  egg 
that  is  already  begun,  or  is  already  formed,  but  on  the  uteruft 
and  ovarj',  and  even  on  the  body  of  the  fowl  herself,  in  such 
wise  that  eggs  which  have  yet  to  be  produced,  eggs,  uone  of  the 
matter  of  which  yet  exists  either  in  the  ovary  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  are  thence  produced  possessed  of  fecundity. 


lSXBaC18£    THE   TUIBTY-8SCOXt>. 


Nor  in  the  manner  imagined  by  physieians. 


Conception,  according  to  the  opinion  of  medical  men^  takes 
place  in  the  following  way :  dimng  interecturse  the  nuUe  and 
female  dissolve  in  one  voluptuous  sensation,  and  eject  their 
seminal  fluids  (genitiu-a;)  into  the  caWty  of  the  uterus,  where 
that  which  each  contributes  ia  mingled  with  that  which  the 
other  supplies,  the  mixture  having  from  both  equally  the  faculty 
of  action  and  the  force  of  matter;  and  according  to  the  predumi- 
nance  of  this  or  of  that  geuiture  does  the  progeny  turn  out  amle 
or  female.  It  is  ffu^ther  imagined  that  immediately  after  the 
intercourse,  the  active  and  passive  principles  coopcniting,  socne- 
thing  of  the  eonception  is  formed  in  the  uterus.  For  ooutrtiiy 
to  the  Aristotelians,  they  maintdn  tliat  the  male  i«  no  more  the 
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cflficicut  catisc  of  generation  than  the  female,  but  some  mixture 
of  the  two;  and  that  neither  the  menstrual  blood  nor  its  purest 
part  is  the  prime  matter  of  the  conception,  but  the  spermatic 
fluid;  whence  the  first  particles  or  their  rudiment**  are  spoken 
j-of  as  spermatic,  these  at  an  after  period  being  nourished  and 
ie  to  increase  through  thr  blood. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  neither  is  the  egg  engendered  by  the 
cock  and  hen  in  this  way;  for  the  hen  in  the  act  of  intercourse 
emits  no  semen  from  which  an  egg  might  be  formed ;  nor  can 
kaught  like  a  seminal  fluid  of  the  hen  be  demonstrated  at  any 
^timc ;  and  indeed  the  animal  is  destitute  of  the  organs  es^^ential 
to  its  preparation,  the  testes  and  vasa  spermatica.  And  though 
the  hen  have  an  effective  force  in  common  with  the  cock  (as 
must  be  manifest  from  what  precedes),  and  it  is  a  mixture  of 
dine  sort  that  renders  an  egg  fruitful,  still  this  does  not  happen 
according  to  the  predominance  of  the  genitures,  or  the  manner 
of  their  mixture,  for  it  is  certain,  and  Fabricius  admits  it,  that 
the  semen  of  the  cock  does  not  reach  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
m*ither  is  there  any  trace  of  the  Gg^  to  be  discovered  in  the 
uterus  imjnediately  after  intercourse,  and  as  its  consequence, 
although  Aristotle  himself  repeatedly  avers  thnt  there  is,  as- 
L'rting  that  ''  something  of  the  conception  forthwith  ensues." 
Jut  I  shall  by  and  by  demonstrate  that  neither  does  any  such 
imaginary  mixture  of  seminal  fluids  take  place  in  any  animal, 
nor  that  immediately  upon  intercourse,  even  of  a  fruitful  kind, 
u  there  anything  in  the  shape  of  semen  or  blood,  or  of  the 
rudiments  of  an  embryo  present  or  demonstrable  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  Nothing  is  fomid  in  the  q^^^  or  embrj'O  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  semen  masculinum  is  either  there 
contained  or  mingled.  The  vulgar  notion  of  the  chalazte  being 
the  tread  of  the  cock  is  a  sheer  mistake ;  and  I  am  surprised, 
nincc  there  are  two  of  them,  one  in  either  end  of  the  egg,  that 
no  one  has  yet  been  found  to  maintain  that  this  was  the  cock's 
itecd,  that  the  hen's.  But  this  popular  error  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  fact  that  the  chalazfe  are  present  with  the  same  charactem 
in  ©very  egg,  whether  it  be  fertile  or  barren. 
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£X£RCI8S   TUB   TH1RTY*TH1E0. 

The  viak  and  the  female  are  alike  efficierU  in  the  business  of 
generation. 

The  medical  writers  with  propriety  maintamj  in  oppoaitioD 
to  the  Aristoteliansj  that  hoth  sexes  have  the  power  of  acting 
as  efficient  causes  iu  the  business  of  generation ;  inasmuch  aa 
the  being  engendered  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  which  engender: 
both  form  and  hkeness  of  bodj%  and  specicu  are  mixed,  aa  we 
see  in  the  hybrid  between  the  parti-idge  and  common  fo%iL 
And  it  does  indeed  seem  consonant  with  rcaaon  to  hold  thot 
they  are  the  efficient  causes  of  conception  whose  mixture  appears 
in  the  thing  produced. 

Aristotle  entertaining  this  opinion  says  '}  *'  In  some  animals  it 
is  manifest  that  such  as  the  generator  is^  such  is  the  engendered; 
notj  however^  the  same  and  identical,  not  one  numerically,  but 
one  specifically,  as  in  natural  things,  A  man  engenders  a  man,  if 
there  be  nothing  preternatural  in  the  way,  as  a  horse  [upon  an 
ass]  engenders  a  mule,  and  other  similar  instances.  For  tlie  mide 
is  common  to  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  an 
allied  kind  j  yet  may  horse  and  ass  both  be  there  conjoined  in 
a  hybrid  state."  He  says  farther  in  the  same  phice :  "  It  is 
enough  tliat  the  generator  generate,  and  prove  tlie  cause  that 
the  species  be  found  in  the  matter:  for  such  and  such  an  entire 
species  is  still  found  associated  with  such  and  such  flesh  and 
bones — here  it  is  Gallias,  there  it  is  Socrates," 

Wherefore  if  sncli  an  eutii'e  form,  as  a  mule,  be  a  mixtojv 
of  two,  viz.:  a  horse  and  an  ass,  the  horse  does  not  suffice  to 
produce  this  form  of  a  mule  in  the  *  matter/  hut,  as  the  entire 
form  is  mixed,  so  another  efficient  cause  is  contributed  by  the 
ass  and  added  to  that  supplied  by  the  horse.  That,  therefare, 
which  produces  a  mide  compounded  of  two,  must  itself  be  an 
'  adequate  efficient/'  and  mixed,  if  only  '  univocal.'  Fur  ex- 
ampk*,  this  woman  and  that  man  engender  this  Socrates ;  uoi 
in  so  far  as  they  are  both  human  beings,  and  of  one  and  the  iame 
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species,  but  iu  so  far  as  this  man  and  that  woman  in  these  bones 
and  muscles  constitute  human  forms^  of  both  of  which^  if  So- 
mites be  a  certain  mixture,  a  compoimd  of  both,  that  by  which 
he  is  made  must  needs  be  a  mixed  univocal  compound  of  the 
two  ;  i.  e.  a  mixed  efficient  of  a  mixed  effect.  And  therefore  it 
is  tliat  the  male  and  female  by  themselves^  and  separately,  are 
not  genetic,  but  become  so  united  in  coitu,  and  made  one  animal 
as  it  were;  whence,  from  the  two  as  one,  is  produced  and  educed 
tliat  which  is  the  true  efficient  proximate  cause  of  conception. 

The  medical  writers  also,  in  directing  their  attention  to  the 
particidars  of  human  generation  alone,  come  to  conclusions  on 
generation  at  large;  and  the  spermatic  fluid  proceeding  from 
the  parents  in  coitti  has  in  all  probability  been  taken  by  thcra 
for  true  seed,  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  is  not  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  they  imagine  the  mixed  efficient  cause  of 
the  future  offspring  to  be  constituted  by  a  mixture  of  the 
seminal  matters  of  each  parent.  And  then  they  go  on  to  assert 
that  the  mixture  proceeding  immediately  from  intercourse  is  de- 
posited in  the  uterus  and  forms  the  rudiments  of  the  conception. 
That  things  are  veiy  different,  however,  is  made  manifest  by 
our  preceding  history  of  the  egg,  which  is  a  true  conception* 


EXERCISE   THE    TfllBTY-POURTB. 

'  ike  malttr  0/  the  egg^  in  oppositmn  to  the  ArutoteHans  and 
the  medical  writers. 


Tht  position  taken  up  by  the  medical  ^Titers  against  the 
Ariitotolians,  viz,,  that  the  blood  is  not  the  first  element  in  a  con- 
ception, is  clearly  shown  from  the  generation  of  the  egg  to  be 
well  clioseu  :  neither  during  intercourse,  nor  before  nor  after  it, 
is  there  a  drop  of  blood  contained  in  the  uterus  of  the  fowl;  nei- 
Uier  are  the  rudiments  of  eggs  red,  but  white.  Many  animals 
also  conceive  in  whose  uteri,  if  they  be  suddenly  laid  open  after 
intercourse,  no  bluod  can  be  demonstrated. 

But  when  they  contend  that  the  maternal  blood  is  the  food 
of  the  foetus  in  utero,  especially  of  its  more  sanguineous  parts, 
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as  they  style  themj  and  that  tlie  foetus  from  the  outlet  is  as  it 
were  a  portion  of  the  mother,  being  nourished  and  growing 
through  her  blood,  and  vegetating  through  her  spirit;  »o  that 
neither  does  the  heart  pulsate,  nor  the  liver  comiMJse  blood,  nor 
any  part  of  the  foetus  perform  any  kind  of  independent  office, 
but  everything  is  carried  on  through  the  mother's  means,  they  in 
their  tiirn  are  aa  certainly  mistaken,  and  argue  from  erroneous 
observations.  For  the  embryo  in  the  egg  boasts  of  its  on*ii 
blood,  formed  from  the  fluids  contained  within  the  egg  ;  and  ita 
heiu't  is  seen  to  pulsate  from  the  very  beginning  :  it  borrows  no- 
thing in  the  shape  cither  of  blood  or  spirits  from  the  hen>  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  its  so  called  sanguineous  parts  and  its 
feathers  ]  as  most  clearly  appears  to  any  one  who  looks  on  with 
an  unbiassed  mind.  From  observations  afterwards  to  be  com- 
municated, I  believe  indeed  that  it  will  be  held  as  sufficiently 
proven  that  even  the  foetus  of  \dviparous  animals  still  contained 
in  the  uterus  is  not  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  and 
does  not  vegetate  through  her  spirit;  but  boasts  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar rital  piinciplc  and  powers,  and  its  own  blood,  like  the  chick 
in  ovo. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  which  the  embryo  obtains  frfjui 
its  male  and  female  parent,  however,  and  the  way  and  manner 
of  generation  as  commonly  discomrsed  of  in  the  schools,  viz.:  that 
conception  is  produced  or  becomes  prolific  from  mixture  of  the 
genitnres  and  their  mutual  action  and  passion,  as  also  of  the 
seminal  fluid  of  the  female,  and  the  parts  wliich  are  spoken  of 
as  sanguineous  and  spermatic,  numerous  and  striking  obsenra- 
tions  afterwards  to  be  related  have  compelled  me  to  adopt 
opinions  at  variance  with  all  such  views.  At  this  time  I  shall  only 
say  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  how  physicians,  particularly  tfao^e 
among  them  who  are  conversant  with  anatomy,  should  pretend 
to  support  their  opinions  by  means  of  two  arguments  especiaUr, 
which  rightly  understood,  seem  rather  to  prove  the  oppofttte; 
viz.,  from  the  shock  and  resolution  of  tlie  forces  and  the  e0iisiofi 
of  fluid  which  women  at  the  moment  of  the  sexual  orgnsm 
frequently  experience,  they  argue  that  all  women  pottr  out  a 
seminal  fluid,  and  that  this  is  tiecesw^ary  to  generation. 

But  passing  over  the  fact  that  the  females  of  all  tho  lower 
animals,  and  all  women,  do  not  experience  any  such  emimoQ 
of  fluid,  and  that  conception  i»  nowij*e  impo9«ible  in  cfisoi  wkcK 
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it  does  not  take  place,  for  I  have  known  several,  who  without 
anything  of  the  kind  were  sufficiently  pinilific,  and  even  some 
who  aHer  e,\pericncing  such  an  emission  and  having  had  great 
©njoymcntj  nevertheless  appeared  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
wonted  fecundity ;  and  then  an  iuiinite  number  of  instances 
might  be  quoted  of  women  who,  although  they  have  great  satis- 
fiiction  in  intercourse,  still  emit  nothing,  and  yet  conceive; 
passing  over  these  facts,  I  say,  I  cannot  but  express  surprise  at 
those  especially,  who,  conceiving  such  an  emission  on  the  part 
of  the  female  necessary  to  conception,  have  not  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  emitted  is  discharged,  cast  out,  and  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  about  the  clitoris  and  orifice  of  the  vulva; 
that  it  is  seldom  poiu^  out  witlun  the  vulva,  never  within 
the  uterus,  and  so  as  to  be  mingled  with  the  semen  of  the 
male ;  moreover,  it  is  of  a  mere  serous  or  ichorous  consistency, 
like  urine,  by  no  means  thick  and  apparently  unctuous,  like 
the  spermatic  matter  of  the  male.  But  how  shall  we  suppose 
that  to  be  of  use  internally  which  is  discharged  externally  ?  Or 
ahall  we  say  that  tliis  humour,  as  if  bidding  the  uterus  farewell, 
is  taken  to  the  verge  of  the  vulva,  that  it  may  be  then  recalled 
with  greater  favour  by  the  uterus  ? 

The  other  argument  is  drawn  li'om  the  genital  organs  of 
women*  the  testes,  to  wit,  and  vasa  spennatica,  prjeparantia  et 
defcrentia,  which  are  held  to  serve  for  the  preparation  of  the 
»j»ermatic  fluid,  1,  fur  my  part,  greatly  wonder  how  any  one 
can  believe  that  from  parts  so  imperfect  and  obscurc,  a  fluid 
like  the  semen,  so  elaborate,  concoct  and  vivifying,  can  ever  be 
produced,  endowed  with  force  and  spirit  and  generative  influ- 
ence atlequate  to  overcome  that  of  the  male;  for  tliia  is  implied 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  predominance  of  the  male  or 
the  female,  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  become  the  agent  and  effi- 
cient cause,  wliicii  the  matter  and  pat  hie  principle.     How  should 

ch  a  fluid  get  the  better  of  another  concocted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heat  so  fostering,  of  vessels  so  elaborate,  and  en- 
dowed with  such  vital  energy  ? — how  aliould  such  a  fluid  as  the 
male  Hemcii  be  ma<ie  to  play  the  part  of  mere  matter  ? — But  of 
these  things  more  hereafter. 

Meantime  it  is  certain  that  the  egg  of  the  hen  is  not  en- 
^odcrcd  from  any  such  discharge  of  fluid  during  sexual  inter- 
'^munt*,   although  after  connexion,   and  brimful  of  satisftu^tion, 
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she  shakes  herself  for  joy,  and,  as  if  already  possesssed  of  the 
richest  tretisurej  as  if  gifted  by  supreme  Jove  the  preserver  mth 
the  blessing  of  fecimdityj  she  sets  to  work  to  prune  and  orna- 
ment herself*  The  pigeon,  particularly  that  kind  which  comes 
to  us  from  Afirica,  expresses  the  satisfaction  she  feels  from  in- 
tercourse  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  she  leaps,  spreads  her  tail, 
and  sweeps  the  ground  with  its  extremity,  she  pecks  and  prunes 
her  feathers— all  her  actions  are  as  if  she  felt  raised  to  the 
simimit  of  felicity  by  the  gift  of  fruitfulness. 

We  have  said  that  the  primary  matter  of  the  egg  does  not 
consist  of  blood  as  Aristotle  would  have  it,  neither  does  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  seminal  fluids. 
Whence  it  truly  originates  we  have  ah^eady  stated  iu  part  in 
our  histOT}^ ;  and  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  subject  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  treat  generally 
of  the  matter  from  which  every  conception  is  originally  produced. 


EXERCISE  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH, 

In  hou?  far  is  the  fotvl  efficient  in  the  generation  of  the  cgg^  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  ?  And  wherefore  is  the  concur7*efice  of  the 
mate  required? 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  cock  and  hen  are  tho 
two  principles  iu  the  generation  of  the  egg,  although  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  so  I  am  of  a  diilerent  opinion  from 
Aristotle  and  medical  authorities.  From  the  production  of  the 
f^g^  we  have  cleiirly  shown  that  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
was  eflBeient,  and  that  she  had  within  her  a  principle  whence 
motion  and  the  faculty  of  forming  flowed ;  although  in  the 
sexual  act  the  male  neither  confers  the  matter,  nor  does  the 
female  eject  any  semen  whence  the  ^g^  is  constituted.  It  u 
consequently  manifest^  in  some  animals  at  leasts  that  nature 
has  not,  on  account  of  the  di^^tinetion  into  male  and  femiUe, 
established  it  as  a  law  that  the  one,  as  agent,  sliould  confer 
form,  the  other,  as  passive,  supply  matter,  m  Ariatotle  appre- 
hended ;  nor  yet  that  during  intercourse  each  should  oonlribute 
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I  ft  seminnl  fluid,  by  the  mixture  of  which  a  conception  or  ovum 
ahould  be  produced,  as  physicians  commonly  suppose. 

Now  since  everj^thing  that  has  been  delivered  by  the  ancients 
on  generation  is  comprehended  in  these  two  opinions,  it  appears 
tu  have  e?f;caped  every  one  up  to  this  time,  first,  why  the  hen 
by  herself  doe^  not  generate,  like  vegetables,  but  requires  a  male 
to  be  associated  with  her  in  the  work ;  and  then  liow  the  con- 
ceptiou  or  ovum  is  procreated  by  the  male  and  the  female  to- 
getherj  or  what  either  of  them  contributes  to  the  process,  and 
for  what  end  intercourse  was  established. 

Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  the  entire  tenor  of  his  hypothesis, 
TU.  that  the  male  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  agent,   the  female 
;  Kupplying  the  matter  only,  when  he  sees  that  eggs  are  actually 
^produced  by  hens  without  the  concurrence  of  the  male,   is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  female  is  likewise  eflScient;  he 
k  was  farther  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  an  egg  even  when  ex- 
truded could  preserve  itself,  nourish  itself,  increase  in  size  and 
produce  an  embryo,  aa  happens  with  the  eggs  of  fishes;  and  he 
lias  besides  accorded  a  ^ital  principle  to  an  egg,  even  to  a  hy- 
rpenemic  one.     But  he  endeavours  to  explain  to  what  extent  a 
female  is  efficient,  and  how  a  hypenemic  egg  is  endowed  with 
vital  principle,  in  the  passage  \vhere  he  says^  :   "  Hypenemic 
jgs  admit  of  generation  to  a  certain  point ;  for  that  tliey  can 
go  the  length  of  producing  an  animal  is  impossible,  this 
'being  the  work  of  the  senses  [the  sensible  soul].      But  females 
and  all  thingB  that  live,   as  already  repeatedly  stated,   possess 
the  vegetative  soul.      Wherefore  the  hypenemic  egg  aa  a  vege* 
ftble  is  perfect,  but  aa  an  animal  it  is  imperfect/'     By  this  he 
ems  to  insinuate  that  the  hj^enemic  egg  is  possessed  of  a 
regetative  sotd,  inasmuch  aa  this  is  inherent  in  all  things  that 
ive,  and  an  egg  is  alive.      In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  the 
the  power  of  creating  and  of  conferring  the  vegetative  soul ; 
iQjie  all  females  acquire  this  ^4itue,  so  that  a  h}"penemic  egg 
so  far  aa  it  lives  as  a  vegetable  is  perfect,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
limal  however  it  is  imperfect,     ila  if  a  male  were  not  re- 
qtured  that  a  conception  or  ovum   should  be  produced,  and 
produced  perfect ;  but  that  from  this  ovum  an  animal  shoidd 
be  engendered.      Not,  I  say,  that  an  egg  he  produced  as  per- 
fect in  all  respects  as  is  the  conception  of  a  vegetable;  but 
*  De  Getier.  Anitn.  Ub.  tii,  c.  7. 
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that  it  should  be  imbued  with  the  animal  principle.  The  egg, 
consequently,  is  formed  by  the  hen,  but  it  is  made  prolific  by 
the  coek. 

Aristotle  adds  in  the  same  place :  '*  There  is  a  distinction 
of  sexes  through  the  whole  class  of  birds*  And  therefore  it 
happens  that  the  hen  perfccta  hex  egg,  not  yet  influenced  by 
the  intercourse  of  the  male^  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  plant ;  but  as 
it  is  not  a  plants  there  she  docs  not  perfect  it :  nor  does  auy- 
tliing  come  of  it  which  engenders.  For  neither  has  it  arisen 
simply,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  nor  like  an  animal  conception, 
by  intercourse.^'  He  is  here  speaking  of  the  wind  egg;  by  and 
by  he  adds  :  "  But  those  eggs  that  are  conceived  through  in* 
terconrse  are  already  characterized  in  a  portion  of  the  albumen  : 
such  eggs  become  fruitful  through  the  male  which  ttrst  oopn- 
latedj  for  they  are  then  supplied  with  both  principles." 

By  this  he  seems  to  confess  that  the  female  is  also  effective 
in  the  work  of  generation,  or  is  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  en- 
gendering ;  because  in  every  female  there  inheres  a  vegetative 
soul,  whose  faculty  it  is  to  engender.  And,  therefore,  when 
he  is  speaking  of  the  differences  bet%veen  the  male  and  femmlcj 
he  still  acknowledges  both  as  generative;  for  he  says:  '*We 
call  that  animal  male  which  engenders  in  another,  female  that 
which  engenders  in  itself. ^^  From  his  own  shoni  ug,  therefone, 
both  engender;  and  as  there  is  a  vegetative  toul  inherent  in 
both,  so  is  there  also  its  faculty  of  generation.  But  bow  they 
ditfer  has  already  been  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Egg :  the 
hen  generates  of  herself  without  the  concurrenoe  of  the  cock^ 
as  a  plant  out  of  itself  produces  fruit  ^  but  it  is  a  wind  egg 
that  is  thus  produced  :  it  is  not  made  fruitful  without  thecaii- 
cnrrenoe  of  the  cock  either  preceding  or  succeeding*  Tlic  female 
generates,  then,  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certahi  mark,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  male  is  requisite  that  this  facidty  of  engrn- 
dering  be  made  complete,  that  she  may  not  only  lay  an  egg, 
but  such  an  egg  as  will,  under  favorable  circurasj  troduoe 

a  pullet.     Tlie  male  appears  to  be  ordsdncd  by  n;  >  ^t^lx 

this  deficiency  in  the  generative  powers  of  the  female^  as  will 
be  clearly  shown  by  and  by,  and  that  tbat  which  the  female  of 
herself  cannot  accomplish,  viz,  the  production  of  n  fruitful 
egg,  may  be  snpplied  and  made  good  by  the  act  of  the  maks 
who  imparts  thia  virtue  to  the  fowl  or  the  egg. 
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EXERCISE   THE    THIRTY-filXTn. 

Tli€  pcrftct  hen's  egg  is  of  two  colmtrst. 

Every  egg,  then,  is  not  perfect ;  but  some  are  to  be  held  im- 
perfect because  they  have  not  yet  attained  their  true  dimen- 
sions, which  they  only  receive  when  extruded;  others  arc  im- 
perfect because  they  are  yet  unprolific,  and  only  acquire  a 
fertilizing  facility  from  without,  such  are  the  eggs  of  fishes. 
Other  eggs  again  are  held  imperfect  by  Aristotle^  because  they 
are  of  one  colour  only,  inasmuch  as  perfect  eggs  consist  of  yelk 
and  albumen,  and  are  of  two  colours,  as  if  better  concocted, 
more  distinct  in  their  part^,  endowed  with  higher  heat.  The 
eggp  that  are  called  centenine  or  hundredth  egf^s,  and  which 
Fabricius*  will  have  it  are  engendered  of  certain  remainders  of 
albumen,  are  of  one  coloui"  only,  and  by  reason  of  their  de- 
ficiency of  heat  and  their  weakness,  are  regarded  as  imperfect. 
Of  all  c^^,  there  arc  none  more  perfect  tlian  those  of  the  hen, 
which  are  produced  complete  in  all  their  fluids  and  appendages, 
of  proper  size  and  fruitful, 

Aristotle  assigns  the  following  reason  wherefore  some  eggs 
are  of  two  colours,  others  of  one  hue  only  :^  "  In  the  hotter 
animals  those  things  from  which  the  principles  of  their  origiu 
arc  derived,  are  distinct  and  separate  from  those  which  furnish 
their  nutrition ;  now  the  one  of  these  is  white,  the  other  is 
yellow/'  As  if  the  chick  derived  its  origin  from  the  albumen 
and  wan  notiri^hed  by  the  vitellus  alone.  In  the  same  place 
he  proceeds  thus  :  "  That  part  which  is  hot  contributes  properly 
to  the  form  in  the  constitution  of  the  extremities;  but  the  pfirt 
that  is  more  earthy,  and  is  further  removed,  supplies  material 
for  the  trunk.  Whence  in  Qg^"^  of  two  colours  the  animal 
derives  it^  origin  from  the  white,  for  the  commencement  of 
animal  existence  b  in  the  white ;  but  the  nourishment  is  ob- 
tained from  the  yellow,"  He  consequently  thinks  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  these  fluids  are  distinct,  and  why  eggs  are 
produced  of  two  colours. 


Op  dt.  p.  10. 


^  De  Genertt.  AnimftL  lib.  iii,  c«pt  1. 
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Now  these  ideas  are  partly  true,  partly  false.  It  ia  not  tnie, 
for  instance^  that  the  embryo  of  the  common  fowl  is  first  formed 
firom  the  albumen  and  then  nourished  by  the  vitellus;  for, 
from  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  from  the 
comrse  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  the  distribution  of  their 
branches,  which  uadoubtedly  scire  for  obtaining  nourishment^ 
it  obviously  appears  that  the  constituent  matter,  and  the  nu- 
triment are  supplied  to  the  chick  from  its  first  formation  by 
the  yelk,  as  well  as  the  white ;  the  fluid  which  we  have  called 
the  colliquament  seems  farther  to  be  supplied,  not  less  by  the 
viteUus  than  the  albumen ;  a  certain  portion  of  both  the  fluids 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  resolved.  And  then  the  spot,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  which  the  colliquament  is  formed  in  the  6wt  in- 
stance, and  which  we  have  called  the  eye,  appears  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  membrane  of  the  vitellus. 

The  distinction  into  yellow  and  white,  however,  seems  to  be 
a  thiug  necessary :  these  matters,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
different  natures,  appear  also  to  serve  different  offices ;  they 
are  therefore  completely  separate  in  the  perfect  egg,  one  of 
them  being  more  the  other  less  immediately  akin  to  proper 
alimentary  matter ;  by  the  one  the  fostus  is  nourished  from  the 
very  beginning,  by  the  other  it  is  nourished  at  a  later  period. 
For  it  is  certain,  as  Fabricius  asserts,  and  as  we  afterwards 
maintain,  that  both  of  them  are  truly  nutritious,  the  albumen 
as  well  as  the  vitellus,  the  albumen  being  the  first  that  is  con- 
sumed. I  therefore  agree  with  Aristotle  against  the  physicians, 
that  the  albumen  is  the  purer  portion  of  the  egg,  the  better 
concocted,  the  more  higldy  elaborated ;  and,  therefore,  whilst 
the  egg  is  getting  perfected  in  the  uterus,  is  the  ailjiimen  as 
the  hotter  portion  poured  around  in  the  circinnfercnoc,  the 
yelk  or  more  earthy  portion  subsiding  to  the  centre.  For  the 
albumen  appears  to  contain  the  larger  quantity  of  animal  heat, 
and  so  to  be  nutriment  of  a  more  immediate  kind.  For  like 
reasons  it  is  probable  that  the  albumen  ia  purer  and  better 
concocted  externally  than  it  is  internally- 

When  medical  writers  affirm  that  the  yelk  is  the  hotter  and 
more  nutritious  portion  of  the  egg,  this  I  imagine  in  meant  a* 
it  affords  food  to  us,  not  as  it  is  found  to  supply  the  wanU  of 
the  chick  in  ovo.  This,  indeed,  is  obviotis  from  the  lii^tory  of 
the  formation  of  the  chick,  by  which  the  thin  albumen  is  lib- 
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tiad  used  up  sooner  tlian  the  thick,  as  if  it  formed  the 
Bore  approfmate  aliment^  and  were  more  readily  trsinsmuted  into 
the  subijtauce  of  the  embryo,  of  the  cliick  that  is  to  be.  The 
yelki  thereforCj  appears  to  be  a  more  distant  or  ultimate  aliment 
thiiu  the  albumen,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  used  up  before 
any  notable  portion  of  the  ritellus  is  consumed.  The  yelk, 
indeed,  is  still  found  inclosed  within  the  abdomen  of  the  chick 
after  its  exclusion  from  the  shell,  as  if  it  were  destined  to  8er\e 
the  new  being  in  lieu  of  milk  for  its  austenance. 

Egg«,  consisting  of  white  and  yellow,  are  therefore  more 
j>errect,  as  more  distinct  in  constitution,  and  elaborated  by  a 
Ivi^lier  temperature.  For  in  the  egg  there  must  be  included. 
Dot  only  the  matter  of  the  chick  but  also  its  first  nutriment ; 
and  what  is  provided  for  a  perfect  animal,  must,  itself,  be  per- 
feet  and  highly  elaborated;  as  that  is,  in  fact,  which  consists 
of  diiferent  parts,  some  of  which,  as  already  stated,  are  prior 
and  purer,  and  so  more  easy  of  digestion  j  others  posterior,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  of  transmutation  into  the  substance  of 
the  chick.  Now  the  yelk  and  albumen  differ  from  one  another 
by  such  kinds  of  distinction.  Perfect  eggs  are,  consequently, 
of  two  colours :  they  consn»t  of  albumen  and  yelk,  as  if  these 
constituted  fluids  of  easier  or  more  difficult  digestion,  adapted 
to  the  different  ages  and  vigour  of  the  cliick. 


EXEECISE   THB   THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Ctf  the  manner  in  whieJi  the  egg  is  increased  by  the  albumen. 

From  the  history  it  appears  that  the  rudiments  of  the  eggs 
in  the  ovary  are  of  very  small  size,  mere  specks,  smaller  than 
millet  seeds,  white  and  replete  with  watery  fluid :  these  specks, 
however,  by  and  by,  become  yelks,  and  then  surround  them* 
advet  with  albumen. 

Aristotle  seems  to  think  that  the  albumen  is  generated  in 
tlie  way  of  secretion  from  the  vitellus.  It  may  be  well  to  iwld 
hia  words  *}  **  The  sex,''  he  says,  "  ia  not  the  cause  of  the  double 


D«  Gener,  Animal,  lib.  lii,  cAp.  1. 
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colour^  as  if  tlie  white  were  derived  from  tlic  mole,  the  yellow 
froTo  the  female ;  both  are  furnished  by  the  female.  But  one 
of  them  is  hot,  the  other  is  cold.  Now  these  two  jwrtions  are 
distinct  in  animals^  fraught  with  much  heat ;  in  those  that  are 
Bot  80  fraught  the  eggs  are  not  thua  distinct.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  conceptions  of  these  are  of  one  colour.  But 
the  Bemen  of  the  male  alone  sets  the  conception ;  therefore  is 
the  conception  of  the  bird  small  and  white  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  in  the  coiu-se  of  time^  and  when  there  is  a  larger  iufusion 
of  blood,  it  becomes  entirely  yellow ;  and,  last  of  all,  when  the 
heat  declines^  the  white  portion,  as  a  humour  of  equal  tem- 
perature surrounds  it  on  every  side.  For  the  white  por- 
tion of  the  egg  is,  by  its  nature^  moist,  and  includes  animal 
heat  in  itself;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  seen  in  the 
circimiference,  the  yellow  and  eartby  portion  remaining  in  the 
interior/' 

Fabncius,i  however,  thinlts  that  '*  the  albumen  only  adheres 
to  the  ^^tellus  by  juxtaposition*  For  while  the  yelk  is  roUed 
through  the  second  uterus  and  gradually  descends^  it  also  gra- 
dually assumes  to  itself  the  albumen  which  is  there  produced^ 
and  made  ready,  that  it  may  be  apphed  to  the  yelk ;  until  the 
yelk  ha'^ing  passed  the  middle  spinUs  and  reached  the  last  of 
them,  already  surrounded  \^nth  the  albumen,  it  now  siummnds 
itself  with  the  membranes  and  ^shell/^  Fabricius  will  there- 
fore have  it  that  the  egg  increases  in  a  two-fold  manner :  "  partly 
by  means  of  the  veins,  as  concerns  the  vitclhiis,  and  partly  by 
an  appositivc  increase,  as  regards  the  albumen."  And,  among 
other  reasonSj  this  was  perchance  one  for  the  above  opinion : 
that  when  an  egg  is  boiled  hard  the  albumen  is  readUy  apHt 
into  layers  lying  one  over  another.  But  this  also  occun  to 
the  yelk  still  connected  with  the  ovary,  when  boiled  hard* 

Wherefore,  taught  by  experience,  I  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle ;  for  the  albumen  is  not  merely  perociTed 
as  added  in  the  way  Fabricius  will  have  it,  but  fashioned  aluo, 
distinguished  by  chalazai  and  membranes,  and  divided  into 
two  different  portions;  and  all  this  in  virtue  of  the  inhctencc 
of  the  same  vegetative  vital  principle  by  which  the  egg  is  miirc 
conspicuously  divided  into  two  distinct  substonoe®^-*  ydk  wjod 
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a  white.  For  tlie  same  faculty  that  presides  over  the  formation 
of  the  egg  ia  general^  presides  over  the  constitution  of  each  of 
it*  parta  in  particnlar.  Neitlier  is  it  altogether  true  that  the 
yelk  is  first  formed  and  the  albumen  added  to  it  afterwards;  for 
what  is  seen  in  the  ovary  is  not  the  vitellas  of  the  egg,  but  rather 
a  compound  containing  tlie  two  liquids  mingled  together.  It 
haa  the  colour  of  the  vitellus^  indeed,  but  in  point  of  consistence 
it  is  more  like  the  albumen ;  and  when  boiled  hard  it  is  not 
friable  like  the  proper  yelk,  but,  like  the  white,  ia  concreted, 
jelly-likCj  and  seen  to  be  composed  of  thin  lamellae;  and  it 
has  a  kind  of  white  papula,  or  spot,  in  the  middle. 

Aristotle  seems  to  derive  this  separation  from  the  dissimilar 
QAttire  of  the  yelk  and  white ;  for  be  says,*  as  we  have  already 
stated^  that  if  a  number  of  eggs  be  thrown  into  a  pan  and 
boiled,  in  such  wise  that  the  heat  shall  not  be  quicker  than  the 
separation  of  the  eggi^j  (citatior  quam  ovorum  distinctio,)  the 
same  thing  will  take  place  in  the  mass  of  eggs  which  occurs  in 
the  individual  egg  i  the  whole  of  the  yelks  will  set  in  the  middle, 
the  whites  round  about  them. 

This  I  have  myself  frequently  found  to  be  true  on  making 
the  trial,  and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  repeat  the  experiment ; 
lot  him  only  beat  yelks  and  wliites  together,  put  the  mixture 
into  a  dutch  oven,  or  between  two  plates  over  the  fire,  and 
having  added  some  butter,  cause  it  to  set  slowly  into  a  cake, 
he  will  find  the  albumen  covering  over  the  yelks  situated  at 
tba  bottom. 


EXERCISB    THE   THIBTV-BIGHTH. 

€jfwhat  the  cock  and  hen  severalJy  contribute  to  the  production 

of  the  efjff. 

Both  cock  and  hen  are  to  be  reputed  parents  of  the  chick  \ 
tmt  both  are  necessary  principles  of  an  egg,  and  we  have 
prored  both  to  be  alike  its  efficient ;  the  hen  fashions  the  egg, 
the  cock  makes  it  fertile*     Both,  conscquentlyi  are  instrumenta 
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of  the  plastic  virtue  by  which  this  species  of  animal  is  per- 
petuated. 

But  as  in  some  species  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion  for 
males,  feoiales  miflScing  of  themselves  to  continue  the  kind ; 
so  do  we  discover  no  males  among  these,  but  females  only,  con- 
taining the  fertile  rudiments  of  eggs  in  their  interior ;  in  other 
species,  again,  none  but  mfdes  are  discovered  which  procreate 
and  preserve  their  kinds  by  emitting  something  into  the  mud^ 
or  earth,  or  water.  In  such  instances  nature  appears  to  have 
been  content  with  a  single  sex,  which  she  has  used  as  an  in- 
strument adequate  to  j)rocreation. 

Another  class  of  animals  has  a  generative  fluid  fortuitously, 
as  it  were,  and  without  any  distinction  of  sex ;  the  origin  of 
such  animals  is  spontaneous*  But  "  as  some  things  are  made 
by  art,  and  some  depend  on  accident,  health  for  example,^'*  so 
also  some  semen  of  animab  ia  not  produced  by  the  act  of  an 
indindual  agent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  engendered  by  a  man ; 
but  in  some  sort  uuivocally,  as  in  those  instances  where  the 
rudiments  and  matter^  produced  by  accident,  are  susceptible  of 
takinis:  on  the  same  motions  as  seminal  matter,  as  in  ^'animals 
which  do  not  proceed  from  coitus,  but  arise  spontaneously,  and 
have  such  an  origin  as  insects  which  engender  worms."*  For 
as  mechanics  perform  some  operations  with  their  unaided  hands, 
and  others  not  without  the  assistance  of  particular  tuols ;  and 
as  the  more  excellent  and  varied  and  ciu'ious  works  of  art  re- 
quire a  greater  variety  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  tools  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  number  of  motions 
and  a  larger  amount  of  subordinate  means  are  required  to  bring 
more  worthy  labours  to  a  successful  issue — art  imitating  nature 
here  as  ever}  where  else,  so  also  does  nature  make  use  of  a 
larger  number  and  variety  of  forces  and  instnunents  as  necessary 
to  the  procreation  of  the  more  perfect  animals.  For  the  *nn, 
or  Heaven,  or  whatever  name  is  used  to  designate  that  which 
is  undei-atood  as  the  common  generator  or  parent  of  all  animaU^ 
things,  engenders  some  of  themselves,  by  accident,  without  an 
instrument,  as  it  were,  and  equivocally;  and  others  thrtmg!i  the 
concurrence  of  a  single  individual,  as  in  those  instances  where 
an  animal  is  produced  from  another  animal  of  the  same  gentrt 
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which  aupplies  both  matter  and  form  to  the  being  engendered ; 
90  ill  like  manner  in  the  generation  of  tlie  most  perfect  animals 
where  principles  are  distinguished,  and  the  seminal  elements 
of  aaimated  beings  are  divided,  a  new  creation  is  not  effected 
«ivc  by  the  concnrrence  of  male  and  female,  or  by  two  neces- 
aary  instruments.  Our  hen's  eg^  la  of  this  kind ;  to  its  pro- 
duction in  the  perfect  state  the  cock  and  the  hen  are  necessary. 
Hie  hen  engenders  in  herself,  and  therefore  does  she  supply 
place  and  matter,  nutriment  and  warmth ;  but  the  cock  confers 
fecundity;  for  the  male,  as  Aj'istotle  says,i  always  perfects  gc- 
ncmtion,  secures  the  presence  of  a  sensitive  vital  principle,  and 
from  such  an  egg  an  animal  is  engendered. 

To  the  cock,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  hen,  are  given  the 
organs  requisite  to  the  function  with  which  he  is  intrusted ;  in 
tlic  hen  all  the  genitd  parts  are  adapted  to  receive  and  contdn, 
as  in  the  cock  they  are  calciilatcd  to  give  and  imrait,  or  prepare 
lliat  which  transfers  fecundity  to  the  female,  he  engendering, 
as  it  were,  in  another,  not  in  himself. 

Wlien  we  anatomize  the  organs  appropriated  to  generation, 
therefore,  we  readily  distinguish  what  each  sex  contributes  in 
the  process ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the  instruments  here  leads  um 
by  II  direct  path  to  a  knowledge  of  theu*  functions* 


BXBECI9E   TUB   THIRTY-NINTB* 

Of  the  CQck  and  the  particulars  most  remarkable  in  hm 
constUtidon, 


The  cock,  as  stated,  is  the  prime  efficient  of  the  perfect  or 
fruitful  ben's  egg,  and  the  chief  cause  of  generation :  without 
the  male  no  chick  would  ever  be  produced  from  an  egg,  and 
in  many  ovipara  not  even  would  any  egg  be  produced.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  on  us  that  we  look  nantiwly  into  his 
offices  nnd  uses,  Jind  inquire  particularly  what  he  contribntea 
to  the  egg  and  chick,  both  iu  the  act  of  intercourse  and  at 
other  times. 

•  op,  cii. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  cock  in  coition  emits  his  *  genitiire/ 
commonly  called  semen,  from  hia  sexnal  parts,  although  he  has 
no  penis,  as  I  maintain ;  because  his  testes  and  long  and  ample 
vasa  deferentia  are  full  of  this  fluid.  But  whether  it  issues  in 
jets,  with  a  kind  of  spirituous  briskness  and  repeatedly  rs  in 
the  hotter  viviparous  animals,  or  not,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  But  as  I  do  not  find  any  vesicula?  oontamiDg  semen, 
from  which,  made  brisk  and  raised  into  a  froth  by  the  spirits,  it 
might  be  emitted ;  nor  any  penis  through  whose  narrower  orifice 
it  might  be  forcibly  ejaculfited,  and  so  strike  upon  the  interior 
of  the  hen ;  and  particularly  when  I  see  the  act  of  intercourse 
so  rapidly  performed  between  themj  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  parts  of  the  hen  are  merely  moistened  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  seminal  tl\iid,  only  as  much  as  will  adhere  to 
the  orifice  of  the  pudenda,  and  that  the  prolific  fluid  is  not 
emitted  by  any  sudden  ejaculation ;  so  that  whilst  among  animak 
repeated  ejaculations  take  place  during  the  same  connection, 
among  birds,  which  are  not  delayed  with  any  compleatity  of 
venereal  apparatus,  the  same  object  is  effected  by  repeated  con- 
nections. Animals  that  are  long  in  connection,  copulate  rarely  ; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  the  swan  and  ostrich  among  birds. 
The  cock,  therefore,  as  he  cannot  stay  loug  in  his  connections, 
supplies  by  dint  of  repeated  treadiugs  the  reiterated  ejaculations 
of  the  single  intercourse  in  other  animals ;  and  as  he  has  neither 
penis  nor  glaus,  still  the  extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia, 
inflated  with  spirits  when  he  treads,  become  turgid  in  the 
manner  of  a  glans  penis,  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  of  the 
hen,  compressed  by  them,  her  cloaca  being  exposed  for  the  oc- 
casiouj  is  anointed  with  genital  fluid,  winch  oon'*rt|ntntlv  docs 
not  require  a  penis  for  its  intromiswion* 

We  have  said,  however,  that  such  wai*  ilie  virtue  of  the  bcmcn 
of  the  cock,  that  not  only  did  it  reudcr  tbe  uterus,  the  egg  in 
utero,  and  the  Titelbnc  germ  in  the  ovary,  but  the  whole  hen 
prohfic,  so  that  even  the  germs  of  viteUi,  yet  to  be  produced, 
were  impregnated. 

Fabricius  has  well  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  spermaltc 
fluid  contained  in  the  testes  and  vasa  dcfi-rcn-'  *  ^*»:«  cock 
was  large;  uot  that  tbe  hen  requires  much  to  r  to  ouch 

of  her  cgg.-«,  but  that  the  cock  may  have  a  ampply  for  tlie  lufge 
number  of  hens  he  serves  and  for  his  repeated  addresses  to  tkvm> 
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The  aiiortiiCH;^  nnd  straight  course  of  the  spernifitic  vessels 
iu  the  cock  uiso  »s«i»t  the  rapid  emission  of  the  spemifitie 
fluid :  anything  that  must  pasa  through  lengthened  and  tor- 
tQou8  coudnits  of  course  escapes  more  slowly  and  requires  a 
greater  exercise  of  the  impelling  power  or  spirit  to  force  it  away. 

Among  mule  animals  there  is  none  that  is  more  active  or 

lore  liaughty  and  erect,   or  that  has   stronger  powers  of  di- 

B«tion  than  the  cock,  which  turns  the  larger  portion  of  hia 

food  into  semen;  hence  it  b  that  he  requires  so  many  wives, — 

en  or  even  ft  dozen.     For  there  are  some  animals,  single  males 

which  suffice  for  several  females,  as  we  see  among  deer, 
cattle,  &c. ;  and  there  are  others,  of  which  the  females  are  so 
prurient  that  they  arc  scarcely  satisfied  with  several  males, 
such  as  the  bitch  and  the  wolf;  whence  prostitutes  were  called 
luptff  or  wolves,  as  making  their  persons  common ;  and  stews 
were  entitled  hpanaria.  Whilst  some  animals,  of  a  more 
chaste  disposition,  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  conjugal  estate,  so 
that  the  male  is  married  to  a  single  female  only,  and  both  take 
part  in  pr«»vidiiig  for  the  wants  of  the  family;  for  since  nature 
rt^qiiire^  thnt  the  male  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  female  in 
the  work  of  generation,  and  as  she  alone  in  many  cases  does 
not  suffice  to  ch*  t  '  ]  feed  and  protect  the  yoimg,  the  male 
is  added  to  the  v  he  may  take  part  in  the  burthen  of 

bringing  up  the  offspring.  Partridges  lead  a  wedded  life,  be- 
cause the  females  alone  cannot  incubate  such  a  number  of  eggs 
as  they  lay,  (so  that  they  are  said,  by  some,  to  make  two  nesta,) 
nor  to  bring  up  such  a  family  as  by  and  by  appears  without 
uaiatanco.  The  male  pigeon  also  assists  in  bnilding  the  nest, 
takos  his  turn  in  incubating  the  eggs,  and  is  active  in  feeding 
the  young.  In  the  same  way  many  other  instances  of  conjugal 
life  among  the  lower  animals  might  be  quoted,  and  indeed  we 
shall  liavc  occasion  to  refer  to  several  in  what  yet  remains  to 
be  said. 

Those  males,  among  animals,  which  serve  several  females, 
snch  as  the  cock,  have  an  abundant  secretion  of  seminal  fluid, 
and  are  prorided  with  long  and  ample  vasa  defcrcntia.  And 
at  whatever  time  or  season  the  clustered  nidiraentary  papnlse 
in  the  ovary  come  to  maturity  and  require  fecundation,  that  they 
may  go  on  to  be  turned  into  perfect  eggs,  the  males  will  then 

I  found  to  liave  an  abundance  of  seminal  fluid,  and  the  testicles 
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to  enlarge  and  become  conspicuous  in  tlie  very  situatioa  to 
which  they  transfer  their  fecundating  influence,  viz.  the  pras- 
cordia*  This  is  remarkable  in  fishes,  Inrds,  and  the  whole  race 
of  ovipm^ous  animals ;  the  males  of  which  teem  with  fecundating 
geminal  fluid  at  the  same  precise  seasons  as  the  females  become 
full  of  eggs. 

Whatever  parts  of  the  hen,  therefore,  are  destined  by  nature 
for  purposes  of  generation^  yiz.  the  ovarv%  the  infundibulura, 
the  processus  uteri,  the  uterus  itself,  and  the  pudenda ;  as  also 
the  situation  of  these  parts^  their  structure,  dimensions,  tem- 
perature, and  all  that  follows  this;  all  these,  I  say,  are  cither 
subordinate  to  the  production  and  growth  of  the  egg,  or  to  in- 
tercourse and  the  reception  of  fecundit}^  from  the  male ;  or,  for 
the  sake  of  parturition,  to  which  they  conduce  either  as  prtn- 
cipal  and  convenient  means,  or  as  means  necessary,  and  witb- 
out  which  what  is  done  could  not  be  accomphi^hed ;  for  nothing 
in  nature's  works  is  fashioned  either  carelessly  or  in  vain.  In 
the  same  way  all  the  parts  in  the  cock  are  fashioned  srubordinate 
to  the  preparation  or  concoction  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  and  its 
transference  to  the  hen. 

Now  those  males  that  are  so  vigorously  constituted  as  to 
serve  several  females  arc  larger  and  handsomer,  and  in  the 
matter  of  spu-it  and  arms  excel  their  females  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  males  of  those  that  live  attached  to  a  single 
female.  Neither  the  male  partridge,  nor  tlie  crow,  nor  the 
pigeon,  is  distinguished  from  the  female  bird  in  tl»e  same  de- 
cided way  as  the  cock  from  his  hena,  the  stag  from  his  docs,  &c. 

The  cock,  therefore,  as  he  is  gayer  in  his  plumage,  better 
armed,  more  coiu*ageous  and  pugnacious,  so  is  he  replete  with 
semen,  and  so  apt  for  repeated  intercourse,  that  unless  he  hare 
a  number  of  wives  he  distresses  them  by  his  frequent  assaults ; 
he  not  only  invites  but  compels  them  to  his  pleasure,  and  leaping 
upon  them  at  inconvenient  and  improper  seasons,  (even  when 
they  ai'e  engaged  in  the  business  of  incubation)  and  wearing 
ott*  the  feathers  from  their  backs,  he  truly  does  them  an  injurjr, 
I  have  occasionallv  seen  hens  so  torn  and  worn  bv  the  fisrocioiit 
addresses  of  the  cock,  that  with  their  backs  ntript  of  feaiJieri 
aud  laid  bai'e  in  places,  even  to  the  bone,  they  languished 
miserably  for  a  time  and  then  died.  The  same  thing  abo 
occurs  among  ptiensanUs,  turkeys,  and  other  species. 
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EXERCISE    THE     FORTIETH. 

Of  the  hen. 

There  are  tvvo  instiniments  and  two  first  causes  of  generation, 
the  male  and  the  female — for  to  the  hen  seems  to  belong  the 
formation  of  the  e^g,  as  to  the  cock  the  fertilizing  principle. 
In  the  act  of  intercourse,  then,  of  these  two,  that  which  renders 
the  egg  fruitful  is  either  transmitted  from  the  male  to  the  feraalcj 
or  by  means  of  coition  is  generated  in  the  hen.  The  nature  of 
this  principle,  however,  is  no  less  difficult  to  ascertain  than  are  the 
particulars  of  its  communication,  whether,  for  instance,  we  sup- 
such  communication  to  take  place  with  the  whole  system 
t>f  the  hen,  or  simply  with  her  womb,  or  with  the  egg  already 
formed,  or  further,  with  all  the  eggs  now  commencing  and 
hereafter  about  to  commence  their  existence  in  the  ovary.  For 
st  IS  probable,  from  what  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  also 
>m  the  experiment  of  Fabricius,^  that  but  a  few  acts  of  inter- 
course^  and  the  consorting  of  the  hen  with  the  cock  for  some 
days,  are  sufficient  to  fecundate  Iicr,  or  at  least  her  womb, 
during  the  whole  year.  And  so  far  I  can  myself  aflfirm,  from 
my  own  obsenation,  to  wit,  that  the  twentieth  egg  laid  by  a 
lien,  after  separation  from  the  cock,  has  proved  prolific.  So 
that,  in  Uke  manner  as  it  is  well  known  that,  from  the  seed  of 
male  fishes  shed  into  the  water,  a  large  mass  of  ova  is  impreg- 
nated, and  that  in  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  small  number 
of  acta  of  intercourse  suffice  for  the  procreation  of  many  young 
ones,  (some  even  think  it  well  established,  that  if  a  bitch  have 
connexion  more  than  three  or  four  times,  her  fhiitfulness  is 
impaired,  and  that  more  females  than  males  are  then  engen- 
«iered)i  to  may  the  cock,  by  a  few  treadings,  render  prolific  not 
only  the  ^^^  in  the  womb,  but  also  the  whole  ovarium,  and,  as 
has  been  often  said,  the  hen  herself.  Nay,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, and  indeed  wonderful,  it  is  said  that  in  Persia,^  on 
cutting  open  the  female  mouse,  the  young  ones  still  contained 
in  the  belly  arc  already  pregnant ;  in  other  words,  they  lu^ 
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mothers  before  they  are  boru  !  aa  if  the  male  rendered  not  only 
the  female  fniitfd,  but  also  impregnated  the  young  which  she 
had  conceived;  in  the  samo  way  m  our  cock  fertilizes  not 
merely  the  hen,  but  also  the  egga  which  are  about  to  be  pro- 
duced by  her. 

But  Hiis  is  confidently  denied  by  those  phj'sicians  who  assert 
that  conception  is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  the  seed  of  each 
sex.  And  hence  Fabricius/  although  he  athrmsi  that  the  aced  of 
the  cock  ejected  in  coition  ncTer  does,  nor  can,  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  womb,  where  the  egg  is  formed,  or  takes  its  iucreanc,  and 
though  he  plainly  sees  that  the  eggs  when  6r.'*t  commencing  in 
the  ovarium  are,  no  less  than  those  which  exist  in  the  womb, 
fecundated  by  the  same  act  of  coition,  and  that  of  these  no  part 
could  arise  from  the  semen  of  the  cock,  yet  has  he  supposed 
that  this  semen,  as  if  it  must  needs  be  present  and  iiermjinent, 
is  contained  during  the  entire  year  in  the  '^  bursa''  of  the 
fruitliil  hen,  and  reserved  in  a  '^  foramen  caecum."  This  opi- 
nion we  have  already  rejected,  as  well  because  that  cavity  is 
found  in  the  male  and  female  equally,  as  because  neither 
therCj  nor  anvAvhere  else  in  the  hen,  have  we  been  able  to  dis- 
cover this  stagnant  semen  of  the  cock ;  as  soon  as  it  has  per- 
formed its  office,  and  impressed  a  prolific  power  on  the  femnle» 
it  either  escapes  out  of  the  body,  or  is  dissolved,  or  is  turned 
into  vapour  and  vanishes.  And  although  Galen,^  and  idl 
physicians  with  him,  oppose  by  various  rcn  this  dissolving 

of  the  semen,  yet,  if  they  carefully  trace  M  iiiictd  arrange* 

ment  of  the  genital  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  weigh  other 
proofs  of  the  stiongest  kind,  they  must  confess  that  the  aemea 
of  the  male,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  testicles  through  the  fmsi 
deferentia,  and  as  it  is  contained  in  the  vesiculse  seminates, 
is  not  prolilic  unless  it  be  rendered  spiritual  and  cfferresoc  inlo 
a  frothy  nature  by  the  incitement  of  intercourse  or  desire. 
For  it  is  not,  as  Aristotle^  beiu^  witness,  its  bodily  form,  or 
fire,  or  any  such  faculty,  that  renders  the  semen  prr^  ""-  *ut 
the  spirit  which  is  contained  in  it,  and  the  nature  whh  xm 

in  it,  bearing  a  pro|>ortion  to  the  element  of  the  stars.  Where- 
fore, though  we  should  allow  mth  Fabriciun  that  "'  is 
retained  in  the  '* bursa,* \vet,  when  that  prolific  r*  if 
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rit  had  been  spent^  it  would  forthwith  be  useless  and  sterile* 
'Hence,  too,  physicians  may  learn  that  the  semen  of  the  male  is 
the  arcliitect  of  the  progeny,  not  because  the  first  concoptiou 
is  embodied  out  of  it^  but  because  it  is  spiritual  and  eftenescent, 
fan  if  swelling  with  a  fertilising  spirit,  and  a  preternatural  in- 
fluence*    For  otherwise  the  story  of  Averrhoes,  of  the  woman 
'  who  conceived  in  a  bath^  might  bear  an  appearance  of  truth. 
^  But  of  these  thiugs  more  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  same  manner  then  as  the  egg  is  formed  from  the 
ben^  so  is  it  probable,  that  from  the  females  of  other  animals, 
'as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the  first  conceptions  take  both  ma^ 
terial  and  form ;  and  that,  too,  some  little  time  after  the  semen 
of  the  male  has  been  introduced,  and  has  disappeared  again. 
For  the  cock  does  not  confer  any  fecundity  on  the  hen,  or  her 
c^gs,  by  the  simple  emission  of  his  semen,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
that  fluid  has  a  prolific  quality,  and  is  imbued  with  a  plastic 
f power;  that  is  to  say,  is  spiritual,  operative,  and  analogous  to 
the  essence  of  the  stars.     The  male,  therefore,  is  no  more  to 
be  considered  the  first  principle,  from  which  conceptions  and 
the  embryo  arise,  because  he  is  capable  of  secreting  and  emit- 
ting  semen,  than  is  the  female,  which  creates  an  egg  without 
bia  ajwisfance.      But  it  is  on  this  considemtion  rather  that  he 
entitled  to  his  prerogative,  that  he  introduces  his  semen,  im- 
bued ns  it  is  with  the  spirit  and  the  vu-tue  of  a  divine  agent, 
BSp  in  a  moment  of  time,  performs  its  functions,  and  con- 
fertility.      For,  as  we  sec  things  suddenly  set  on  fire  and 
blasted  by  a  spark  struck  from  a  flint,  or  the  lightning  ttasliiug 
om  a  cloud,  so  equally  does  the  seed  of  the  male  instantly 
thf  female  which  it  has  touched  with  a  kind  of  contagion, 
and  transfer  to   her  its  prolific  quality,  by  which  it  renders 
^fruitful  in  a  moment,  not  only  the  eggs,  but  the  uterus  also, 
fftod  the  hen  herself.     For  an  inflamniable  material  is  not  set 
on  fire  by  the  contact  of  flame  more  quickly,  than  is  the  hen 
kjuide  pregnant  by  intercourse  with  the  cock.     But  what  it  is 
at  is  transferred  from  him  to  her,  we  shall  afterwards  find 
loocasion  to  speak  of,  when  we  treat  this  matter  specially  and 
[at  greater  length. 

In  the    meantime  we  must  remark,  that,  if  it  be  derived 
^from  the  soul,   (for  whatever  \%  fnutful   is  probably  endowed 
also  with  a  soul;  and  we  have  said  before,   that   the  egg,  in 
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Aristotlc^a  opinion,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  plants^  has  a  vegeta- 
tive soulj)  that  soul,  or  at  all  events  the  vegetative  one,  must  be 
communicated  as  a  graft,  and  transferred  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  from  the  female  to  the  egg,  from  the  egg  to  the  fcetus ; 
or  else  be  generated  in  each  of  these  successively  by  the  con- 
tagion  of  coition. 

The  subject,  neverthelesg,  seems  full  of  ambiguity ;  and  so 
Aristotle,  although  he  allows  that  the  semen  of  the  male  has 
such  great  virtue,  that  a  single  emission  of  it  suffices  for  fecun- 
dating very  many  eggs  at  the  same  time,  yet,  lest  this  admis- 
sion should  seem  to  gainsay  the  elBcacy  of  frequent  repetitions 
of  intercourse,  he  further  says,^  "  In  birds,  not  even  those  eggs 
wliich  arise  through  intercourse  can  greatly  increase  in  size, 
unless  the  intercourse  be  continued ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that,  as  in  women,  the  menstrual  excretion  is  drawn  downwards 
by  sexual  intercourse,  (for  the  uterus,  becoming  warm,  attracts 
moisture,  and  its  pores  are  opened,)  so  also  does  it  happen  with 
birds,  in  which  the  menstrual  excrement,  because  it  accumu- 
lates gradually,  and  is  retained  above  the  cincture,  and  ciinnot 
escape,  from  being  in  small  quantity,  only  parses  off  when  it  baa 
reached  the  uterus  itself.  For  by  this  is  the  egg  increased,  as 
is  the  fcctus  of  the  viviparous  animal  by  that  which  flows  through 
the  umbilicus.  For  almost  all  birds,  after  but  a  single  act  of 
intercourse,  contiuue  to  produce  eggs,  hut  they  are  small/' 

Now,  so  far  perhaps  would  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  be  cor- 
rect,  that  more  and  larger  eggs  are  prociwed  by  frequently- 
repeated  intercourse ;  because,  as  he  says,  there  may  be  *'  a  flow 
of  more  fruitful  material  to  the  womb,  when  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  coition  ;"  not  however  that  frequent  coition  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  order  to  render  the  eggs  that  arc  laid  prolific 
For  exi>eriencc,  as  we  have  said,  teaches  the  contrary,  and  the 
reason  which  he  alleges  does  not  seem  convincing  j  since  the 
rudiments  of  eggs  are  not  formed  in  the  uterus  from  menstmiil 
blood,  which  is  found  in  no  part  of  the  hen,  but  in  the  ovary, 
where  no  blood  pre-exists,  and  origioate  as  well  withotit.  a« 
along  with  the  intercourse  of  the  cock. 

The  hen,  as  well  as  all  other  females,  supplies  man  n^ 

tion,  and  place  to  the  conception.     The  matter,  iii  ne 
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fienta  of  all  eggn  are  produced  in  the  ovary  and  take  their 
■tncreasc,  seems  to  be  the  very  same  from  which  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  hen^  namely,  the  fleshy,  nervous,  and  bony  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  members,  are 
oourished  and  grow.  Nourishment  is  in  fact  conveyed  to  each 
^single  papula  and  yelk  contained  in  the  ovary  by  means  of 
bIs,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
Tll€  hen.  But  the  place  where  the  egg  is  provided  \nth  mem- 
branesi  and  perfected  by  the  addition  of  the  chalazae  and  shellj 
ia  the  uterus. 

But  that  the  hen  neither  emits  any  semen  during  inter- 
ywTBe^  nor  sheds  any  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and 
Ibiit  the  egg  is  not  formed  iu  the  mode  in  which  Aristotle  sup- 
ed  a  conception  to  arise,  nor,  as  physicians  imagine,  from 
mixture  of  the  seminal  fluids;  as  also  that  the  semen  of  the 
cock  does  not  penetrate  into,  nor  is  attracted  towards,  the  cavity 
of  the  utenis  of  the  hen,  is  all  made  manifestly  clear  by  this 
one  ob**ervation,  namely,  that  after  intercourse  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  found  in  the  uterus,  than  there  was  before  the  act. 
And  when  this  «hull  have  been  afterwards  clearly  established 
and  demonstrated  to  be  true  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  which 
conceive  in  a  utenis,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  equally  evi- 
dent^ that  what  has  hitherto  been  handed  down  to  us  from  all 
antiquity  on  the  generation  of  animals,  is  erroneous ;  that  the 
is  not  constituted  of  the  semen  cither  of  the  male  or 
^female,  nor  of  a  mixture  of  the  two,  nor  of  the  menstrual  blood, 
but  that  in  all  animals,  m  well  in  the  prolific  conception  as 
after  it,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  occur  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  the  chick  from  the  egg,  and  as  in  the  production  of 
plants  from  the  seeds  of  their  several  kinds.  For,  besides 
that,  it  appears  the  male  is  not  required  as  being  in  him^self 
agent,  workman,  and  efficient  cause ;  nor  the  female,  as  if  she 
supplied  the  matter;  but  that  each,  male  as  well  as  female,  may 
he  said  to  be  in  some  sort  the  operative  and  parent ;  and  the 
foettu,  as  a  mixture  of  both,  is  created  a  mixed  resemblance 
and  kind*  Nor  id  that  true  which  Aristotle  often  affirms,  and 
pliyxicians  take  for  granted,  namely,  that  immediately  after 
lioteroounie,  something  either  of  the  fcctus  or  the  conception 
■ay  be  found  in  the  uterus,  (for  instance,  tlie  heart,  the  "  three 
buibe,"  or  some  other  principal  part,)  at  any  rate  ioniething — 
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a  coagulunii  some  mixture  of  the  spermatic  substances,  or  otlier 
things  of  the  like  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  till  long 
after  intercourse  that  the  eggs  and  conception  first  commence 
their  existence^  among  the  greater  number  of  animals,  and  these 
the  most  perfect  ones ;  I  mean  in  the  cases  where  the  females 
have  been  fruitful  and  have  become  pregnant.  And  that  the 
female  is  prolific,  before  any  conception  is  contained  in  the 
uterus,  there  are  many  indications,  as  wUl  be  here^ifter  set  forth 
in  the  history  of  viviparous  animals :  the  breajitts  enlarge,  the 
uterus  begins  to  swell,  and  by  other  symptoms  a  change  of  the 
whole  system  is  discerned. 

But  the  hen^  though  she  have  for  the  most  part  the  rudU 
ments  of  eggs  in  her  before  intercourse,  wliich  are  afterwards 
by  this  act  rendered  fruitful,  and  there  be,  therefore,  8i:)mething 
in  her  immediately  after  coition,  yet  even  wlien  she,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  animak,  has  as  yet  no  eggs  ready  prepared  in  the 
ovary,  or  has  at  the  time  of  the  intercourse  got  rid  of  all  die 
had,  yet  does  she  by  and  by,  even  after  some  lapse  of  time,  as  if 
in  possession  of  both  principles  or  the  powers  of  both  sexes^  ge- 
nerate eggs  by  herself  after  the  manner  of  plants ;  and  these 
(1  speak  fi'om  experience)  not  barren,  but  prolific- 
Nay,  what  is  more,  if  you  remove  aU  the  eggs  from  beneath 
a  hen  that  has  been  fecundated  and  is  now  sitting,  (after  bar- 
ing already  laid  all  her  eggs,  and  no  more  remain  in  the 
ovary,)  she  will  begin  to  lay  again ;  and  the  eggs  thoa  hud  will 
be  prolific,  and  have  both  principles  inherent  in  thein« 


EZBBCISE    THE  FORTY-FIEST. 

Of  the  8en9€  in  which  the  hen  may  be  called  the  *' prime 
effiiient  :*'  and  of  her  pariurilion. 


It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  hen  is  the  efficient  eaiut 
of  generation,  or  an  instniment  of  Nature  in  this  workj  oot 
indeed  immediately,  or  of  herself;  but  when  rendered  proUSc 
by  oommissiou  from,  and  in  virtue  of  the  malcj.  But  as  the 
male  is  considered  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  fijpirt   principle  of 
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generation  on  his  awn  merits,  because  the  first  impulse  toward 
generation  proceeds  from  liim,  so  miiy  the  hen  iu  some  raea- 
ware  be  put  down  a^^  the  first  cnuse  of  generation  ;  inasmuch 
aa  the  mule  is  undoubtedly  inflamed  to  venery  by  the  presence 
of  the  female.  "  The  female  fish/'  says  Pliny]*  "wUl  follow  the 
male  at  the  season  of  intercourse,  and  strike  his  belly  with  her 
nose ;  at  the  spawning  time  the  male  will  do  the  like  to  the 
feraale."  I  have  myself  at  times  seen  male  fishes  in  shoals 
following  a  female  that  was  on  the  point  of  spawning,  in  the 
same  way  as  dogs  pursue  a  bitch,  that  they  might  sprinkle  the 
ova  just  laid  with  their  milk  or  seed.  But  this  is  particularly 
to  be  remarked  in  the  more  wanton  and  lascivious  females, 
who  stir  up  the  dormant  fires  of  Cupid,  and  inspire  a  silent 
love ;  hence  it  is  that  the  common  cock,  so  soon  as  he  sees  one 
of  Ills  own  hens  that  has  been  absent  for  ever  so  short  time, 
or  any  other  stranger-hen,  forthwith  feels  the  sting  of  desire, 
und  treads  her.  Moreover,  victorious  in  a  battle,  although 
wounded  and  tired  from  the  fight,  he  straightway  sets  about 
treading  the  wives  of  his  vanquished  foe  one  after  another. 
And  that  he  may  further  feed  the  flame  of  love  thus  kindled 
ill  his  brcjist,  by  curious  gesticulations,  incitements,  and  caresses, 
often  crowing  the  while,  calling  his  hens  to  him,  approaching 
ftjid  walking  round  them,  and  tripping  himself  with  his  wings, 
he  entices  his  females  to  intercourse  as  by  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion.    Such  are  the  arts  of  the  male ;  but  sometimes  a  certain 

iennesfl  of  the  female,  and  an  apparent  disinclination  on  her 
contribute  not  a  Uttle  to  arouse  the  ardour  of  the  male 
and  stimulate  his  languishing  desire,  so  that  he  fills  her  more 
quickly  and  more  copiously  with  prolific  spirit.  But  of  allnre- 
jneiits  of  this  kind,  and  in  what  degree  they  promote  concep- 
tioti,  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter.  For,  if  you  carefully 
weigh  the  works  of  nature,  you  will  find  that  nothing  in  them 
wit  made  in  vain,  but  that  aU  things  were  ordered  with  a  pur- 
poec  and  for  the  sake  of  some  good  end. 

Almost  all  females,  though  tliey  have  pleasure  in  the  act  of 
mtcreoursc  and  impregnation,  sutfcr  pain  in  parturition.  But 
tbe  rerewe  is  the  case  with  the  hen,  who  loudly  complains  dur- 
ing intercourse  and  struggles  against  it;  but  in  parturition, 
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although  the  egg  be  very  largo  in  comparison  with  the  bod}^ 
and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  it  does  nothing  to  further  it» 
exit,  (as  is  customary  with  the  yoimg  of  viviparous  animals,)  yet 
she  brings  forth  easily  and  without  pain,  and  immediately  after- 
wards commences  her  exultations ;  and  with  her  loud  cackling 
calls  the  cock  as  it  seems  to  share  in  her  triumph. 

But,  although  many  rudiments  of  eggs  are  found  in  the  hen's 
ovary,  of  various  sizes  and  in  different  stages,  so  that  some 
are  larger  and  nearer  to  matxirity  than  others,  yet  all  of  them 
appear  to  be  fecundated,  or  to  receive  the  prolific  faculty  from 
the  tread  of  the  cock  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  degree. 
And  though  a  considerable  time  elapse  (namely,  thirty  or  more  • 
days)  before  the  common  hen  or  hen-partridge  lay  all  the  ^ggi 
which  she  has  conceived,  yet  in  a  stated  time  after  the  mother 
has  begun  to  sit  upon  them  (say  twenty  or  two  and  twenty 
days)  all  the  young  are  hatched  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  nor 
are  they  less  perfect  than  if  they  had  commenced  their  origin 
simultaneously,  from  the  period  of  one  and  the  same  concep* 
tion,  as  the  whelps  of  bitches  do» 

And  while  we  are  here,  and  while  I  thiuk  how  small  are  the 
prolific  germs  of  eggs,  mere  papuhe  nud  exudations  l^s  than 
millet-seeds,  and  contemplate  the  full  proportions  of  the  cock 
that  springs  from  thence,  his  fine  spirit,  and  his  handaorae 
plumage,  I  cannot  but  express  my  admiration  that  such  streugth 
should  be  reposed  in  the  nature  of  things  in  such  insignificaut 
elements,  and  that  it  has  pleased  the  omnipotent  Creator  out 
of  the  smallest  beginnings  to  exhibit  some  of  his  greatest  works. 
Prom  a  minute  and  scarce  perceptible  papula  springs  the  hen, 
or  the  cock,  a  proud  and  magnificent  creature.  From  a  small 
seed  springs  a  mighty  tree ;  from  the  minute  gemmule  or  apex 
of  the  acorn,  how  wide  does  the  gnarled  oak  at  length  extend 
his  arms,  how  loftily  does  he  lift  his  branches  to  the  sky,  how 
deeply  do  his  roots  strike  down  into  the  ground  I  "  It  is  in 
truth  a  great  miracle  of  nature,"  says  Pliny,'  ''  that  from  m 
small  an  origin  is  produced  a  material  that  resists  the  axe, 
and  that  supplies  beams,  masts,  and  battering-rams.  Stich  is 
the  strength,  such  the  power  of  nature  I  '^  But  in  the  teedi 
of  all  plants  there  is  a  gemmule  or  bud  of  such  a  ktnd^  so 
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Itliat  if  the  top  only,  a  very  point,  be  lost,  all  hope  of  pro- 
pugation  is  immediately  destroyed ;  in  so  small  a  particle  does 
all  the  plastic  power  of  the  future  tree  seem  lodged  !  The 
provident  ant  by  gnawing  off  this  little  particle  stores  safely  in 
her  subterraneous  hoard  the  grain  and  other  seeds  she  gathers, 
md  ingeniously  guards  against  their  growing :  '^  The  cjrpreas/* 
adds  Pliny,  in  the  same  place,  ^'  bears  a  seed  that  is  greatly 
sought  after  by  the  ant ;  which  makes  na  still  further  wonder, 
that  the  birth  of  mighty  trees  should  be  consumed  in  the  food 
of  sso  small  an  animal.*^  But  on  these  points  we  shall  say 
more  when  we  show  that  many  animals,  especially  insects,  arise 
and  are  propagated  from  elements  and  seeds  so  small  as  to  be 
invisiblo,  (Eke  atoms  flying  in  the  air,)  scattered  aud  dispersed 
here  and  there  by  the  winds;  and  yet  these  animals  are  supposed 
to  have  arisen  spontaneously,  or  Irom  decomposition,  because 
their  ova  are  nowhere  to  be  foiuid.  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, may  furnish  argiuncnts  to  that  school  of  philosophy  w  hich 
teaches  that  all  things  ai-e  produced  from  nothing ;  and  indeed 
there  is  hardly  atiy  ascertainable  proportion  between  the  rudi- 
ment and  the  fidl  growth  of  any  animal. 

Nor  sliould  we  so  much  wonder  what  it  is  in  the  cock  that 
[ireicarvea  and  governs  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  animal,  and 
M  the  first  cause  of  that  entity  which  we  call  the  soul ;  but 
much  more,  what  it  is  in  the  eg^,  aye,  in  the  germ  of  the  egg, 
of  so  great  virtue  as  to  produce  such  an  animal,  and  rais^e  him 
to  the  rery  summit  of  exccOcnce.  Nor  are  we  only  to  admire 
tJie  greatness  of  the  artificer  that  aids  in  the  production  of  so 
noble  m  work,  but  chiefly  the  "  contagion  '*  of  intercourse,  an  act 
wltieh  is  so  momentary !  Wliat  is  it,  for  instance,  that  passes 
fiom  the  male  into  the  female,  from  the  female  into  the  egg, 
fifum  the  egg  into  the  chick  ?  What  is  this  transitory  thing, 
vbich  t»  neither  to  be  found  remaining,  nor  touching,  nor  con- 
tauif»d|  as  far  as  the  senses  inform  iis,  and  yet  works  with  the 
Ugfaett  intelligence  and  foresight,  beyond  all  art ;  aud  which, 
even  after  it  has  vanished,  renders  the  egg  prolific,  not  because 
it  now  touches,  but  because  it  formerly  did  so,  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  and  completed  egg,  but  of 
llG  imperfect  and   commencing  one  when  it  was  yet  but  a 

ck  ;  aye,  and  makes  the  hen  herself  fruitful  before  she  has 

TCt  produced  any  germs  of  eggs^  and  this  too  so  smldcnly,  as 
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if  it  were  said  by  the  Almiglitv,  *'  Lot  there  he  progeuy,"  and 
straight  it  is  so  ? 

Let  t>hysiciaus,  therefore^  cease  to  wondcsr  at  what  alwaj-jt 
excites  their  jistoiiishmentj  uiimely,  the  mautier  in  vihich  cpi- 
demiCj  contagioim^  and  pestilential  diseases  scatter  their  seedit^ 
and  are  propagated  to  a  distance  tlirough  the  air,  or  by  some 
'  fomes '  producing  diseases  like  themselves,  in  liodies  of  a 
different  nature,  and  in  a  hidden  fashion  silently  i/  '^  -  'ag 
themselves  by  a  kind  of  generation,  until  theybecub  id, 

and  with  the  permission  of  the  Deity  spread  destruction  tar 
and  wide  among  man  and  beast ;  since  they  will  find  far  greater 
wondei^s  than  these  taking  place  daily  in  the  generation  of 
animals.  For  agents  iu  greater  number  and  of  more  efficiency 
are  required  in  the  constniction  aud  preservation  of  i'  '  ud, 
than  for  its  destruction;  since  the  things  that  are  iL  nd 

dow  of  growth^  decay  with  case  and  rapidity,  Seneca  *  ob- 
senes,  with  his  usual  elegance^  '*  I  low  long  a  time  is  needed 
for  conception  to  be  carried  out  to  parturition !  with  what  hi- 
bour  and  tenderness  is  an  infant  reared  !  to  what  diligent  and 
continued  nutrition  must  the  body  be  subject,  to  arrive  at 
adolescence  !  but  by  what  a  nothing  is  it  destroyed  !  It  takes 
an  age  to  establish  cities,  an  hour  to  de-stroy  tliem*  By  great 
watching  are  all  things  estabhshcd  aud  made  to  flourish,  quickly 
and  of  a  sudden  do  they  fall  in  pieces.  I'hat  which  becomesi 
by  long  growth  a  forest,  qnickly,  in  the  smallest  interval  of 
time,  and  by  a  spru-k^  is  reduced  to  ashes."  Nor  is  even  m 
spark  necessary,  since  by  the  solar  rays  transmitted  through  a 
small  piece  of  glass  and  concentrated  to  a  focus^  fire  may  be 
immediately  produced,  aud  the  largest  things  be  set  in  flames. 
So  easy  is  every  thing  to  nature's  majesty,  who  uses  her  stren]^ 
sparingly,  and  dispenses  it  with  caution  and  foresight  for  the 
eommencemeut  of  her  works  by  imperceptible  additionSj  but 
hastens  to  decay  with  suddennciis  and  iu  full  career.  In  the 
generation  of  things  is  seeu  the  most  excellent,  the  eternal 
aud  almighty  God,  the  divinity  of  nature,  worthy  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  reverence ;  but  all  mortid  things  run  to  dcslmction 
of  their  own  accord  in  a  thousand  wav*. 


'  l«{flt.  QtMni.  m.  Ui,  cftp.  27. 
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Of  ihe  manner  in  which  the  generation  of  (he  chick  takes 
pi  ace  from  ihe  egg, 

Hitlierto  we  have  considered  the  c^g  as  ilie  fruit  aud  endj 
it  still  remains  for  iih  to  treat  of  it  a«  the  seed  aud  beginmng. 
"  Wc  must  now  inquire/'  says  Fabricius^,  "  how  the  geueratioQ 
of  the  chick  results  from  the  egg,  setting  out  from  that  prin- 
ciple of  Aristotle  and  Galen;  which  is,  even  conceded  by  all, 
to  wit,  that  all  things  which  are  made  in  this  life,  are  mani- 
festly made  by  these  three :  workers,  instruments,  and  matter. 
Hut  since  in  natural  phenomena,  tlie  work  ia  not  extrinsic, 
but  is  included  in  the  matter,  or  the  instruments,  he  concludes 
tliat  we  must  take  cognisiance  only  of  the  agent  aud  the 
matter. 

A*i  we  are  here  about  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  chick 
from  the  egg,  liowever,  I  think  it  may  he  of  advantage 
nie  to  preface  thin,  by  showing  the  number  of  modes  in 
which  one  thing  may  he  said  to  be  made  from  another. 

For  so  it  will  appear,  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  after  which 
of  these  generation  takes  place  in  the  e^^^  and  what  are  the 
right  cnmclusions  in  regard  to  its  matter,  its  instruments,  and 
efficient  cause. 

Aristotle^  has  laid  down  that  there  are  four  modes  in  which 
tiling  is  made  from  another:  *^ first,  when  we  say  that 
fhiy  night  ia  ma<le,  or  from  a  boy  a  man,  since  one  is 
niicr  the  other ;  secondly,  when  we  say  that  a  statue  is  made 
from  brass,  or  a  bed  from  wood,  or  any  thing  else  from  a  cer- 
tain material,  so  that  the  whole  consists  of  something,  which 
ift  inherent  and  made  into  a  form ;  thirdly,  as  when  from  a 
nmsical  man  is  made  an  uumusical  one,  or  from  a  hcaltiiy,  a  sick 
I  ooe,  or  contraries  in  any  way  :  fourthly,  as  Epicharnnis  exagge- 
it,  as  of  calumnies,  cursing ;  of  cursing,  fighting.  But  all 
thase  arc  to  be  referred  to  that  from  whence  tlie  movement 
■  look  tl»  rise;  for  the  calumny  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole 
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quarrel.  Since  then  these  are  the  methods  in  which  one  thing 
is  made  from  another^  it  is  clear  that  the  seed  is  in  one  of  two 
of  these.  For  that  which  is  bom  arises  out  of  it^  either  as  from 
matter^  or  as  from  the  prime  mover.  For  it  is  not,  '  as  this  is 
after  that/  in  the  same  way  as  after  the  Panathenoea  navi- 
gation ;  nor  as  'one  contrary  ^m  another;'  for  in  such  case, 
a  thing  would  be  bom  out  of  its  contrary,  because  it  is  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  there  must  be  something  dse  as  subject 
matter." 

By  these  words,  Aristotle  rightly  infers,  that  the  semen  pro- 
ceeding from  the  male,  is  the  efficient  or  instrumental  cause 
of  the  embryo ;  since  it  is  no  part  of  what  is  bom,  either  in 
the  first  or  third  manner;  (namely,  as  one  thing  is  after  another, 
or  as  it  is  out  of  its  contrary ;)  nor  idoes  it  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

But  then,  as  he  adds,  in  the  same  place,  ''that  which 
comes  out  of  the  male  in  coition,  i&  not  with  truth  and  pro- 
priety called  semen,  but  rather  geniture;  and  it  ia  different 
from  the  seed  properly  so  called.  For  that  is  called  the  geni- 
ture which,  proceeding  from  the  generant,  is  the  cause  which 
first  promotes  the  beginning  of  generation.  I  mean  in  those 
creatures,  which  nature  designed  to  have  connection ;  but  the 
seed  is  that  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  (i.  e.  of  the  male  and  female);  such  is  the  seed  of  all  plants; 
and  of  some  animals  in  which  the  sex  is  not  distinct ;  it  is  the 
produce,  as  it  were,  of  the  male  and  female  mixed  together 
originally,  like  a  kind  of  promiscuous  conception  ;'*  and  such 
as  we  have  formerly  in  our  history  declared  the  egg  to  be, 
which  is  called  both  fruit  and  seed.  For  the  seed  and  the 
fruit  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  the  relation  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent ;  the  fruit  is  that  which  is  out  of  some- 
thing else,  the  seed  is  that  out  of  which  something  else  comes; 
otherwise  both  were  the  same. 

It  remains  then,  to  inquire,  in  how  many  of  the  aforesaid 
ways  the  foetus  may  arise,  not  indeed  from  the  geniture  of  the 
male,  but  out  of  the  true  seed,  or  out  of  the  egg  or  conception, 
which  is  in  reality  the  seed  of  animals. 
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tn  how  mamj  watfs  the  chick  map  be  said  to  be  /ortned 
from  the  egg. 

It  is  adDiittecl^  then,  that  the  foetus  is  formed  from  a  pru- 
Ufic  egg,  aa  out  of  the  proper  matter,  aiid  as  it  were  by  the 
requisite  ageney,  and  that  the  same  egg  stands  for  both  causes 
of  the  chick.  For  inasmuch  as  it  derives  its  origin  from  the 
hen,  and  is  considered  as  a  fruit,  it  is  the  matter :  but,  in  so  far 

it  contains  in  its  wliole  structure  the  prolific    and   plastic 

Dulty  infused  by  the  male,  it  is  called  the  eflicient  cause 
of  the  eliick, 

Morec»vcr,  not  only  v<,%  FaJjricius  supposed,  are  these,  namely, 
the  agent  and  the  instrument,  in8Ci>aral)ly  joined  in  one  and 
the  same  egg,  but  it  is  also  necessary,  that  the  aliment  by  wlucb 
Ui  '  '  is  nourished,  be  present  in  tlie  same  place.  Indeed,  in 
111  ^  ic  egg,  these  four  are  found  together,  to  wit,  the  agentj 
the  instrument,  the  matter,  and  the  aliment,  as  we  have  shown 
111  our  hist<»ry. 

Wherefore,  wc  say,  that  the  chick  is  formed  from  the  pro- 
lific egg  in  all  the  aforesaid  ways,  namely,  as  from  matter,  by 
an  ""  rjt,  and  by  an  instrument ;  and  moreover,  as  a  man 
gi  L  of  a  boy,  as  the  whole  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  and  as 

A  thing  grows  from  its  nutrimcntj  a  contrary  thing  springs  from 
a  Gontiary. 

FV>r  after  incubation  is  begun,  as  soon  as  by  the  internal 
motive  principle  a  certain  clear  liquid  which  we  have  called 
the  ey0  of  tlic  ^%%  is  produced,  wc  say  that  that  liquid 
in  made  as  it  were  out  of  a  contrarj' ;  in  the  same  way  as  we 
mppose  the  chyle  through  concoction  to  be  formed  out  of  its 
OQiDtrariofl^  (namely,  crude  articles  of  food,)  and  in  the  same 
wajr  aii  we  are  said  to  be  nourished  by  contraries ;  so,  from  the 
ulbnmcn  is  formed  and  augmented  that  to  which  we  have 
given  the  names  of  the  eye  and  tlie  colliqujunent ;  and  in 
the  nunc  manner,  from  that  clear  fluid  do  the  blood  and 
ptthating  vesicle,  the  first  particles  of  the  chick,  receive  their 

Ig,  uutritiouj  and  growth.     The  nutriment,   I  say,  is  by 
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the  powers  of  an  inherent  and  innate  heat,  assimilated  by 
means  of  concoction,  as  it  were  out  of  a  contrary.  For  the 
crude  and  nnconcocted  are  contrary  to  the  concocted  and  as- 
slmilatedj  as  the  unmusical  man  is  to  the  musical,  and  the 
sick  to  the  sound  man. 

And  when  the  blood  is  engendered  from  the  clear  colUqua- 
ment,  or  a  clear  fluid  is  produced  from  the  white  or  tlie  yelk, 
there  is  generation  as  regjirds  the  former,  corruption  as  regards 
the  latter;  a  transmutation,  namely,  ia  made  from  the  extremes 
of  contraries,  the  subject-matter  all  the  while  remaining:  the 
same.  To  explain;  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  fonn  of  the 
white,  the  colliquament  is  produced;  and  from  the  consumptioii 
of  this  colliquament,  follows  the  form  of  the  blood,  in  the  satne 
way  precisely  aa  food  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  the 
thing  fed. 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  the  chick  is  said  to  be  made  out  of 
the  egg,  as  it  were  by  a  contrary ;  for  in  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  white  and  yelk  are  equally 
broken  up  and  consiuncd,  and  finaUy  the  whole  substance  of 
the  e^^.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  chick  is  formed  fn>m 
the  egg,  as  it  were  by  a  contrary,  namely  the  aliment,  and  an 
if  by  an  abstraction,  and  from  a  non-entity.  For  the  ftnA 
particle  of  the  chick,  viz.  :  the  blood  or  punctum  salicns^  is 
constituted  out  of  something  which  is  not  blrMul,  and  alto- 
gether its  contrary,  the  same  subject-matter  always  remaining. 

The  chick  too  is  made  ft^m  the  egg,  as  a  man  is  made 
from  a  hoy.  For  in  the  same  way,  as  out  of  plants  8eed» 
arise,  and  out  of  seeds,  bud^,  sprouts,  stems,  flowers,  and 
fruits ;  so  also  out  of  the  eg^,  the  seed  of  the  hen  is  produced, 
the  dilatation  of  the  cicatricula  and  the  colliquament,  the 
blood  and  the  heait,  as  the  first  particle  of  the  fiiitus  or  fndt ; 
and  all  this,  in  the  same  way  as  the  day  from  the  night,  the  sum- 
mer from  the  spring,  a  man  from  a  boy — one  follows  or  comet 
after  the  other.  So  that,  in  the  same  way  as  fruits  arise 
after  flowers  on  the  same  stem,  so  likewise  is  the  colliqaa- 
ment  formed  after  the  egg,  the  blood  after  this,  as  from  the  I 
primogrncous  humour,  the  chick  after  the  blcmd,  and  out  of 
it,  as  the  whole  out  uf  a  part ;  iu  tlio  same  way^  ns  by 
Epicharmus's  eitaggeration,  out  of  ettiumuieai  corner  ciira]i& 
and  out  of  cursing  fighting.     For  the  blood  first  begitu»  tti 
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existence  with  the  piinctum  salienSj  and  at  the  same  time,  seems 
to  be  as  well  a  part  of  the  chick,  and  a  kind  of  efficient  or 
instrument  of  its  generation,  inseparable,  as  Fabricins  tliinka^ 
from  the  agent.  Bnt  how  the  egg  may  be  called  the  efficient 
and  instrument  of  generation,  has  partly  been  explained  already, 
and  will  be  illustrated  more  copiously  by  what  we  shall  presently 
say. 

So  much  has  been  fully  established  in  our  history,  that 
the  punctura  pnlsans  and  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  attach  round  themselves  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  chick,  just  as  the  yelk  in  the  utenis^ 
after  being  evolved  from  the  ovary,  8iu*rounds  itself  with  the 
white ;  und  this  not  without  concoction  and  nutrition.  Now 
the  common  instrument  of  all  vegetative  operations,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men,  an  internal  heat  or  calidura  innatum,  or 
a  spirit  difl'uscd  through  tlie  whole,  and  in  that  spirit  a  soul 
or  friculty  of  a  soul.  The  egg,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt, 
has  its  own  operative  soul,  which  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all 
in  each  individual  part,  and  contains  mthin  itself  a  spirit  or 
animal  hejit,  the  immediate  instrument  of  that  soiU.  To  one 
who  should  ask  then,  how  the  chick  is  made  from  the  egg^  we 
nuswcr :  iifter  all  the  ways  recited  by  Aristotle,  and  devised 
by  others,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  one  thing  to  be  made 
from  another. 


SXKECISE    TUK    FORTY-ForatU. 

if  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  generation 
of  the  chick  in  ovo. 


I  proposed  to  myself  at  the  outset^  I  continue  to  follow 

ricius  as  pointing   out  the  way ;  and  wc  shidl,  therefore, 

conndcr  the  three  things  which  he  says  are  to  be  particidarly 

led  in  the  generation  of  the  chick,  viz. :  the  agent,  the 

latter^   and  the  noun&liment   of  the   embr}*o*     These  must 

needs   be    all    contained    in    the    egg ;   he    proposes    various 

ibt«   ur   questions,   and   quotes   the   opinions   of  the   most 

bty  authorities  in  regard  to  them,  these  opinions  being 
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frequently  discordant.  The  first  difficulty  ii  ia  reference  to  the 
matter  and  nourishment  of  the  chick.  Hippocrates,*  Anaxa- 
goras^  Alcmacon,  Menanderj  and  the  ancient  philosopheni,  all 
thought  that  the  chick  was  engendered  from  the  vitellusj  and 
was  nourished  by  the  albumen.  Aristotle,^  however^  und 
after  him^  Pliny,^  maintained^  on  the  contraryj  that  the  chick 
was  incorporated  from  the  albumen,  and  nourished  by  tlie 
vitellus.  But  Fabricius  himself,  ^t11  have  it  that  neither  the 
white  nor  yelk  fomas  the  matter  of  the  chick ;  he  strives  to  cow* 
bat  both  of  the  preceding  opinions,  and  teaches  tliat  the  white 
and  the  yellow  alike  do  no  more  than  nourish  tlie  chick* 
One  of  his  arguments^  amongst  a  great  number  of  others  which 
I  think  arc  less  to  bo  acquiesced  in,  appears  to  me  to  have 
some  force*  The  branches  of  the  umbilical  Teasels,  he  says, 
through  which  the  embryo  undoubted!}^  imbibes  its  nourish* 
ment,  arc  distributed  to  the  albumen  and  the  vitellus  alike,  and 
both  of  these  fluids  diminish  as  the  chick  grows.  And  it  is 
on  this  ground,  that  Fabricius  in  confirmation  of  his  opimon, 
says'* :  "  Of  the  bodies  constituting  the  egg,  and  adapted  to 
forward  the  generation  of  the  chick,  there  are  only  three,  the 
albumen,  the  vitellus,  and  the  chahizaB ;  now  the  albumen  and 
vitellus  are  the  nourislmient  of  the  chick  ;  so  that  the  chalaxK 
alone  remain  as  matter  from  which  it  can  be  produced." 

Nevertheless,  that  the  excellent  Fabricius  is  in  error  here, 
we  have  demonstrated  above  in  our  history.  For  after  the 
chick  is  already  almost  perfected,  and  its  head  and  its  eyes  are 
distinctly  visible^  the  chalazEc  can  readily  be  found  entire,  fiu" 
from  the  embryo,  and  pushed  from  the  apices  towards  the  sides.* 
the  office  of  the^e  bodies,  as  Fabricius  himself  admits,  is  that 
of  Ugaments,  and  to  preserve  the  vitellus  in  its  proper  posttkm 
within  the  albumen.  Nor  is  that  true,  which  Fabricius  adds 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  namely,  that  the  chalaxse  arc 
situated  in  the  direction  of  the  blunt  part  of  the  egg.  For  after 
even  a  single  day's  incubation,  the  relative  positions  of  the  ilnids 
of  the  egg  are  changed,  the  yelk  being  drawn  upwards,  and  the 
chalazae  on  either  hand  remaved^  as  we  have  already  had  oooi- 
sion  to  say. 

'  Lih.  dc  Nat  PuerL 

'  lii«U  Ariiin.  lib.  vi^  cip.  3.  el  de  Gen.  A^nfau*  lib.  Iti,  otp.  t  ^  S. 

•  Lib.  X,  cap.  53.  '  0|K  izlt  p.  54. 
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He  is  also  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the  chalasse^  aa  pro^ 
per  parts  of  the  egg.  Tlie  egg  consists  in  fact  but  of  white 
and  yelk  ;  the  chalazre  as  well   as  the  membranes,  are  mere 

[)cridages  of  the  albumen  and  vitellus.     The  chalazse^   in 

ticiilar,  arc  the  extremities  of  certain  membranes,  twisted 
and  knotted ;  they  are  produced  in  the  same  way  as  a  rope  is 
formed  by  the  contortion  of  its  component  filaments^  and  ciist 
for  the  purpose  of  more  certainly  securing  the  several  elements 
of  the  egg  in  their  respective  places. 

Fabricius,  therefore,  reasons  ill  when  he  says,  that  "  the 
chahixse  are  found  in  the  part  of  the  egg  where  the  embryo  is 
prodaccd,  wherefore  it  is  engendered  from  them  ;*^  for  even  on 
bis  own  showing,  this  could  never  take  place,  he  admitting 
that  the  chalazse  are  extant  in  either  extremity  of  the  egg, 
whilst  the  chick  never  makes  its  appearance  save  at  the  blunt 
end  J  in  which,  moreover,  at  the  first  commencement  of  gene- 
ration, no  chalaza  can  be  seen.  Fartlicr,  if  you  examine 
the  matter  in  a  fresh  egg,  you  will  find  the  superior  chalaza 
not  immediately  under  the  blunt  end  or  its  cavity,  but  declined 
somewhat  to  the  side ;  not  to  that  side,  however,  where  the 
cavity  is  extending,  but  rather  to  the  opposite  side.  Still  far- 
ther, from  what  has  preceded,  it  is  obvious  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  fluids  of  the  egg  are  altered  immediately  that 
incubation  is  begun  :  the  eye  increased  by  the  colliquament  is 
drawn  up  towards  the  cavity  in  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg, 
whence  the  white  and  the  chalaza  arc  on  either  hand  with- 
dmwn  to  the  side.  For  the  macula  or  cicatricula  wJiich  before 
incubation  was  situated  midway  between  the  two  ends,  now  in- 
cremsed  into  the  eye  of  the  egg,  adjoins  the  cavity  in  the  blunt 
endf  and  whilst  one  of  the  chalazai  is  depressed  from  the  blimt 
cnd»  the  other  is  raised  from  the  sharp  end,  in  the  same  way 
aa  the  poles  of  a  globe  are  situated  when  the  axis  is  set  ob- 
liquely ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  albumen,  particularly  that 
which  is  thicker,  subsides  at  the  same  time^  into  the  sharp  end. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  the  chalaza:  bear  a  re^em- 
blaiKX!  in  length  and  configuration  to  the  cliick  on  its  first 
rorroation,  and  that  the  number  of  their  nodules  corresponds 
with  the  numlicr  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  embryo;  a 
•tatenicnt  which  gives  Fabricius  an  opportunity  of  adducing 
aa  arifumcnt  couiiected  with  the  malitir  of  the  chick^  based  on 
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the  similarity  of  its  consistency  to  that  of  the  chalazse.  But 
the  red  mass  (which  Fabricius  regarded  as  the  liver)  is  neither 
situated  in  nor  near  the  chalaza,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
clear  colliquament ;  and  it  is  not  any  rudiment  of  the  liver  but 
of  the  heart  alone.  Neither  does  his  view  square  with  the 
example  he  quotes  of  the  tadpole^  "  of  which/^  he  says,  "  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  head  and  the  tail,  that  is  to  say, 
the  head  and  spine,  without  a  trace  of  upper  or  lower  extremi- 
ties/^ And  he  adds,  ^^  he  who  has  seen  a  chalaza,  and  this 
kind  of  conception,  in  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  will 
believe  that  in  the  former,  he  has  abready  seen  the  latter.'*  I, 
however,  have  frequently  dissected  the  tadpole,  and  have  found 
the  belly  of  large  size,  and  containing  intestines  and  liver 
and  heart  pulsating ;  I  have  also  distinguished  the  head  and 
the  eyes.  The  part  which  Fabricius  takes  for  the  head,  is  the 
rounded  mass  [or  entire  body]  of  the  tadpole,  whence  the 
creature  is  called  ^  gyrinus,'  from  its  circular  form.  It  has  a 
tail  with  which  it  swims,  but  is  without  legs.  About  the 
epoch  of  the  summer  solstice,  it  loses  the  tail,  when  the  ex- 
tremities begin  to  sprout.  Nothing  however  occurs  in  the 
nature  of  a  division  of  the  embryo  pullet  into  the  head  and 
spine,  which  should  induce  us  to  regard  it  as  produced  from 
tlie  chalazse,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tadpole. 

The  position  and  fame  of  Fabricius,  however,  a  man  exceed- 
ingly well  skilled  in  anatomy,  do  not  allow  me  to  push  this 
refutation  farther.  Nor  indeed,  is  there  any  necessity  so  to 
do,  seeing  that  the  thing  is  so  clearly  exhibited  in  our  history. 

Our  author  concludes,  by  stating  that  his  opinion  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  in  vogue  even  in  the  times  of  Aristotle. 

For  my  own  part,  nevertheless,  I  regard  the  Wew  of  Ulysses 
Aldrovandus  as  the  older,  he  maintaining,  that  the  chalaza;  are 
the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  cock,  from  which  and  through  which 
alike  the  chick  is  engendered. 

Neither  notion,  however,  is  founded  on  fact,  but  is  the 
popular  error  of  all  times :  the  chalaza*,  treads,  or  treadles,  as 
oiu*  English  name  implies,  are  still  regarded  by  the  country  folks 
as  the  semen  of  the  cock. 

"  The  treadles  (grandines),''  says  Aldrovandus;  "  are  the 
spermatic  fluid  of  the  cock,  because  no  fertile  egg  is  without 
them.'*     But  neither  is  any  unprolific  c^i^  without  these  parts. 
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a  fact  which  Alilrovandus  was  either  ignorant  of  or  concealed. 
Fabricitis  admits  this  fact ;  but  though  he  has  denied  that  the 
semen  of  the  male  penetrates  to  the  utems  or  is  ever  foimd  in 
the  egg,  he  ne%ertlieles8,  contends,  that  the  chalaz^  alone  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  egg  are  impregnated  with  the  prolific 
power  of  the  eggj  and  are  the  repositories  of  the  fecundating 
influence ;  and  this,  with  the  fact  staring  him  in  the  face  all 
the  while,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
chalazie  of  a  prolific  and  an  unprolific  egg.  And  when  he  admits, 
that  the  mere  rudiments  of  eggs  in  the  ovary,  as  well  as  the 
ntclli  that  are  surrounded  with  albumen,  become  fecundated 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  cock,  I  conceive  that  this  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  error  committed  by  so  distinguished 
an  individual.  It  was  the  current  opinion,  as  I  have  said 
oftener  than  once,  both  among  philosophers  and  physicians^ 
that  the  matter  of  the  erobrj'o  in  animal  generation,  was 
the  geuiture,  either  of  the  male,  or  of  the  female,  or  resulted 
from  a  mUtinre  of  the  two,  and  that  from  this,  deposited  in 
the  uterus,  like  a  seed  in  the  groiuid,  which  produces  a  plant, 
the  animal  was  engendered,  Aristotle,  himself,  is  not  very  ftr 
from  the  same  view,  when  he  maintains  the  menstrual  blood 
of  the  female  to  be  tlio  seed,  which  the  semen  of  the  male 
coagulates,  and  so  composes  the  conception. 

The  error  which  we  have  announced,  hanng  been  admitted 
l>y  all  in  former  times,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  it  it  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  various  erroneous  opinions  based  on  each 
man's  conjecture,  should  have  emanated  from  it.  They,  how- 
ever, arc  wholly  mistaken,  who  fancy  that  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  *  prepared  or  fit  matter '  must  necessarily  remain 
in  the  uterus  after  intercourse,  from  which  the  foetus  is  pro- 
duced, or  the  first  conception  is  formed,  or  that  anything  is 
immediately  fashioned  in  the  uterine  cavity  that  corresponds 
la  the  seed  of  a  plant  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the  ground. 
For  it  is  quite  certain,  that  in  the  utems  of  the  fowl,  and  the 
tame  thing  is  true  of  the  uterus  of  every  other  female  animal, 
there  is  nothing  discoverable  after  intercourse  more  than  there 

Ir      .  /      -«,   coiiKoquently,  that    Fabricius  erred  when  he 
•wd:*  "  In  the  same  way  as  a  vivipartMis  animal  is  ineorpo- 
*  0|n  tuii.  cii.  |).  36, 
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rated  from  a  small  quantity  of  seminal  matter,  whilst  the  mat* 
ter  which  is  taken  up  m  food  and  nourishment  is  very  lajrgc; 
so  a  small  chalaza  suffices  for  the  g:cneration  of  a  cliick,  and 
the  rest  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  egg  go^  to  it  in  the 
shape  of  nutriment/*  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  he  sought 
fbr  some  such  '  prepared  matter '  in  the  egg^  whence  the  chick 
shoxdd  be  incorporated  ;  mainly,  as  it  seems,  that  he  migFit 
not  be  fotuid  in  contradiction  with  Aristotle's  definition  of  au 
egg,'  viz. :  as  *^  that  from  pjirt  of  which  an  animal  is  engen- 
dered j  and  the  remainder  of  which  is  food  for  the  thing 
engendered."  This  of  Fabricius,  therefore,  has  the  look  of  a 
valid  argument,  namely,  "  Since  there  are  only  thrt*e  partJi  in 
the  egg, — the  albumen,  the  viteUus,  and  the  ehalai&a? ;  and  the 
two  former  alone  supply  aliment ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  chalaasa;  alone  are  the  matter  from  which  the  chick  i«  con- 
stituted." 

Thus,  6ur  learned  anatomist,  blinded  by  a  popular  error, 
seeking  in  the  egg  for  some  particular  matter  fitted  to  engender 
the  chick  distinct  from  the  re&t  of  the  contents  of  the  egg,  has 
gone  astray*  And  so  it  happens  to  all,  who  forsaking  the 
light,  which  the  frequent  dissection  of  bodies,  and  familiar 
converse  with  nature  supplies,  expect  that  they  arc  to  under- 
stand from  conjecture,  and  arguments  founded  on  probabilities, 
or  the  authority  of  writers,  the  things  or  the  facts  which  they 
ought  theniaelves  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes,  to  perceive 
with  their  proper  senses.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore^  when 
we  see  that  we  have  so  many  errors  accredited  by  geu^ttl 
consent,  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity,  that  men 
otherwise  of  great  ingenuity,  should  be  cgrcgiously  deoeivcd^ 
which  they  may  very  well  be,  when  they  arc  satisfied  with 
taking  their  knowledge  from  books,  and  keeping  their  metnorj 
stored  with  the  notions  of  learned  men*  They  who  philoto- 
phise  in  this  way,  by  tradition,  if  I  may  so  say,  know  no 
better  than  the  books  they  keep  by  them. 

In  the  egg  then,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  distinct  part 
or  prejmred  matter  present,  from  which  the  foetus  is  f«>rmed ; 
but  in  the  same  way  as  the  apex  or  gcmumle  protrudes  in  i 
seed;  so  in  the  egg,  there  is  a  mariiln   ^r  clcrifririilii-  inhicli 
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endowed  with  plastic  power,  grows  inta  the  eye  of  the  egg  and 
the  ealliquainent^  from  which  and  in  whicli  the  primordial  or 
niiUnientary  parts  of  the  chick,  the  blood,  to  wit,  and  the 
pimctum  saiicns  are  engendered,  nourished,  and  augmented, 
until  the  pertect  cliick  is  developed.  Neither  is  Aristotlc^s 
deHiiition  of  aa  egg  correct,  as  a  body  from  part  of  which  an 
embryo  is  formed^  and  by  part  of  which  it  is  nourished,  unless 
the  philosopher  is  to  be  understood  in  the  following  manner : 
The  egg  is  a  body,  from  part  of  which  the  cliick  arises,  not  as 
a  special  matter,  bat  as  a  man  grows  out  of  a  boy ;  or  an 
is  a  perfect  conception  from  which  the  chick  is  said  to  be 
partly  constituted,  partly  nourished ;  or  to  conclude,  an  egg  is 
a  body,  the  fluids  of  which  serve  both  for  the  matter  and  the 

r  aourishmcnt  of  the  parts  of  the  foetus.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
kriirtotle^  te4ichc8  us  that  the  matter  of  the  human  foetus  is 
the  menstrual  blood ;  '^  which  (when  poinded  into  the  uterus 
by  the  veins)  nature  employs  to  a  new  purpose ;  viz.,  that  of 
generation,  and  that  a  future  being  may  arise,  such  as  the  one 
from  which  it  springs;  for  potentially  it  is  already  such  as  is 

-tluj  body  whose  secretion  it  is,  namely,  the  mother." 


BXBliCtSE   THK    FORTY-FIFTH. 

nyifif  iM  f/ti'  mnbnial  of  tlie  chicks  and  how  it  U  formed 
in  the  egg  ? 


Since,  then,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth,  wc  cannot  rely  on  the  theories  of  others,  whether  these  rest 
3Q  mere  assertions,  or  even  may  have  been  confirmed  by  plau- 
lible  arguments,  except  there  be  added  thereto  a  dUigcnt  com^e 
rf  obiervation;  we  propose  to  show,  by  dearly-arranged  re- 
marks derived  from  the  book  of  nature,  what  is  the  material 
of  the  fcctus,  and  in  what  manner  it  thence  takes  its  origin. 
We  have  seen  that  one  thing  is  made  out  of  another  (tan- 
im  cat  materia)  in  two  ways,  and  this  as  well  in  works  of 
tw*,  as  in  those  of  nature,  and  more  particidarly  in  the  gene- 
niti0ii  of  animals. 

'  l>e  GeD.  Aniau  liit.  ii,  cicp.  4. 
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One  of  tbese  ways,  fie.,  when  the  object  is  made  otit  of 
soraetliiiig  pre-existing,  is  exemplified  !iy  the  formation  of  a 
bed  out  of  wood,  or  a  statue  from  stone  j  in  which  case,  the 
whole  materitd  of  the  future  piece  of  work  has  already  been  in 
existence,  before  it  is  finished  into  form,  or  any  part  of  the 
work  18  yet  begun;  the  second  method  is,  when  the  material  is 
both  made  and  brought  into  form  at  the  same  time.  Ju^t 
then  as  the  works  of  art  are  accomplished  in  two  manners* 
one,  in  whicli  the  workman  cuts  the  material  already  prepared, 
divides  it,  and  rejects  what  is  superfluous,  till  he  leaves  it  in  the 
desired  shape  (as  is  the  custom  of  the  statuary) ;  the  oilier,  ait 
wlien  the  potter  educes  a  form  out  of  clay  by  the  addition 
of  parts^  or  increasing  its  mass,  and  giving  it  a  figure, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  provides  the  material,  which  he 
prepares,  adapts,  and  applies  to  his  work ;  (and  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  form  may  be  said  rather  to  have  been  made  than 
educed;)  so  exactly  ia  it  with  regard  to  the  generation  of 
animals. 

Some,  out  of  a  material  previously  concocted,  and  that  luw 
already  attained  its  bulk,  receive  their  forms  and  transiigum* 
tions ;  aud  all  their  parts  are  fashioned  simultaneously,  each 
with  its  distinctive  characteristic,  by  the  process  called  nieUi* 
morphosis,  and  in  this  way  a  perfect  animal  is  at  once  bom  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  in  which  one  part  is  made  before 
another,  and  then  from  the  same  material,  afterwards  receive 
at  once  nutrition,  bulk,  and  form :  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
some  parts  made  before,  some  after  others,  and  these  are  al  the 
same  time  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  form.  The  strac- 
ture  of  these  animals  commences  from  some  one  part  as  iti 
nucleus  and  origin,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  limbs  are  joined  on,  and  this  we  say  takes  place  by  the 
method  of  epigenesis,  namely,  by  degrees,  part  after  part ;  and 
this  is,  in  preference  to  the  other  mode,  generation  properly 
fio  called. 

In  the  former  of  the  ways  mentioned,  the  generation  of 
insects  is  effected  where  by  metamorj>hosis  a  worm  is  bam 
from  an  egg;  or  out  of  a  putrescent  material,  the  nf 

a  moist  substance  or  the  moistening  of  a  drj*  one,  t.,-:.i  .uaO 
are  created,  from  which,  as  from  a  caterpillar  grown  to  it*  ftdJ 
size,  or  from  an  aurelia,  springs  a  butterfly  or  fly  already  of  a 
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proper  size,  which  never  attains  to  any  kirgcr  growth  after  it  is 
m  first  born ;  this  is  aiUed  metamor|)ho»i».  But  the  more  perfect 
I  animals  with  red  blood  are  made  by  epigenesi**,  or  the  8U- 
H  peraddition  of  parts*  lu  the  former,  chance  or  hazard  seems 
H  the  principal  promoter  of  generation,  and  there,  the  form  h 
^L  du€  to  the  potency  of  a  preexisting  material;  and  the  first 
^■fpnie  of  generation  is  '  matter/  rather  than  '  an  external 
^"tfficicDt  j'  whence  it  happens  too  that  these  animals  are  less 
perfect,  lcs«  preservative  of  their  own  races,  and  less  abiding, 
K  Uima  the  red-blooded  terrestrial  or  aquatic  animals,  which  owe 
H  their  immortality  to  one  coaatant  source,  viz.  the  perpetuation 
B  of  the  »ame  species  ;  of  this  circumstance  we  assign  the  fii-st 
cause  to  nature  and  the  vegetative  facnlt}'. 

Some  animals  then  are  born  of  their  own  accord,  concocted 

out  of  matter  spontaneously,   or  by  chance,  as  Aristotle  seems 

to  aaaert,  when  he  speaks  of  animals  whose  matter  is  capable  of 

receiring  an  impulse  from  itself,  viz,  the  same  impulse  given 

br  hajcard,  as  is  attributable  to  the  seed,  in  the  generation  of 

other  animals.      And  the  same  thing  happens  in  art,  as  in  the 

generation  of  animals.      Some  things,  which  arc  the  result  of 

art,  are  so  likewise  of  chance,  as  good  health ;  others  always 

owe  th4nr  C3Li*tence  to  art;  for  instance,  a  house.     Bees,  wasps, 

b„f*....fi;  >^     aiul    whatever   is   generated    from   caterpillars  by 

Ui  ,  lio^,    are  said   to    have   sprung  from    chance,  and 

thercibrc  to  be  not  preservative  of  their  own   race ;  the  eon- 

^   tmry  u  the  ca*e  with  the  hon  and  the  cock ;  they  owe  their 

B    exiateace  as  it  were  to  nature   or  an   o[)erative  faculty  of  a 

divine  quality,  and  require  for  their  propagation  an  identity  of 

1^    ipc€ie»,  rather  than  any  supply  of  fitting  material. 

B         In  the  generation  by  metamorphosis  forms  arc  created  as  if 

B    by  the  imprcitsion  of  a  seal^  or,  as  if  they  were  adjusted  in  a 

p    mould ;  in  truth  the  whole  material  is  transformed.     But  an 

animal  which   is  created  by  epi genesis  attnu^t^,  prepares,  ela- 

boraicsj  and  makca  use  of  the  material^  all  at  the  same  time ; 

the  processes  of  formation  and  growth  are  simultaneous.      In 

the  former  the  plastic  force  cuts  up,  and  distributes,  and  re« 

c»  into  limbs  the  same  homogeiicous  material ;  and  makes 

at  of  a  homogeneous  material  organs  which  arc  dissimilar. 

Bat  in  the  latter,  while  it  creates  in  succession  parts  which  are 

dilisretitty  and  varioa^ly  distributed,  it  requires  and  make»  a 
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material  which  is  also  various  in  its  nature,  and  varioualy  dit- 
tributedj  and  such  as  is  now  adapted  to  the  formation  of  one 
part,  now  of  another ;  on  which  account  we  believe  the  perfect 
hen's-egg  to  be  constituted  of  various  parts. 

Now  it  appears  clear  from  my  history,  that  the  generation 
of  the  chick  from  the  egg  is  the  result  of  epigenesis,  rather 
than  of  metamorphosis,  and  that  all  its  parts  are  not  fa&hionod 
simidtaneously,  but  emerge  in  their  due  succession  and  order ; 
it  appears,  too,  that  its  form  proceeds  simultaneously  with  itn 
growth,  and  its  growth  with  its  form ;  also  that  the  generation 
of  some  parts  supervenes  on  others  previously  existing,  from 
which  tlicy  become  distinct ;  lastly,  that  its  origin,  growth,  and 
consummation  are  brought  about  by  the  method  of  nutrition ; 
and  that  at  length  the  foetus  is  thus  produced.  For  the  for- 
mative faculty  of  the  chick  rather  acquires  and  prepares  its  own 
material  for  itself  than  only  finds  it  when  prepared,  and  the 
chick  seems  to  be  formed  and  to  receive  its  growth  from  no 
other  than  itself.  And,  as  all  things  receive  their  growth  from 
the  same  power  by  which  they  are  created,  so  likewise  should 
we  believe,  that  by  the  same  power  by  which  the  chick  is  pre- 
served, and  caused  to  grow  from  the  commencement,  (whether 
that  may  have  been  the  soul  or  a  faculty  of  the  soul,)  by  that 
power,  I  say,  is  it  also  created.  For  the  same  etiicient  and 
conservative  faculty  is  found  in  the  ogg  as  in  the  chick ;  and 
of  the  same  material  of  wliich  it  constitutes  the  first  particle 
of  the  chick,  out  of  the  very  same  does  it  nourish,  increase,  and 
superadd  ail  the  other  pajrts.  Lastly,  in  generation  by  mcts* 
morphosis  the  whole  is  distributed  and  separated  into  parts; 
but  in  that  by  epigenesis  the  whole  is  put  together  out  of  pmti 
in  a  certain  order,  and  constituted  yrow  them. 

^ITiercforc  Fabricius  was  in  error  when  he  looked  for  the 
material  of  the  chick,  (as  a  distinct  part  of  the  egg,  from  which 
its  body  was  formed,)  as  if  the  chick  were  crciited  by  tncia* 
morphosis,  or  a  transformation  of  the  material  in  mass;  ami 
as  if  all,  or  at  least  the  principal  parts  of  the  body  sprang  from 
the  same  materia),  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  were  incorpomied 
simultaneously.  [He  is,  therefore,  of  course  opposed  to  the 
notion]  of  the  chick  being  formed  by  cpirr"  •*^^*'^  *^*  -^i-h  a 
certain  order  is  observed  according  to  the  luc 

of  partly  where  at  first  a  small  foundation  i*,  ns  it  wcw?,  hud^ 
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wWch,  in  tlie  course  of  prowth,  has  ftt  one  and  the  same  time  dis- 
tinct structures  formed  and  its  figure  established,  and  acquires  an 
additional  birth  of  parts  afterwards,  ejich  in  its  own  order ;  in 
the  same  way,  for  instance,  as  the  bud  bursting  from  the  top  of 
^llie  ncorn,  in  the  course  of  its  gi'owth,  has  its  psirts  separately 
Iriting  the  form  of  root,  wood,  pith,  bark,  boughs,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  until  at  length  out  conies  a  perfect 
tree  ;  just  so  is  it  with  the  creation  of  the  chick  in  the  egg : 
the  little  cicatrix,  or  small  spot,  the  foundation  of  the  future 
^itnictarc,  grows  into  the  eye  and  is  at  tlie  same  time  sepa- 
mlcd  into  the  coUiquament ;  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
punetum  sanguineum  pulsans  commences  its  being,  together 
with  the  ramification  of  the  veins  ;  to  these  is  presently  added 
the  nebula,  and  the  first  concretion  of  the  futiu^  body ;  this 
aUo,  in  proportion  as  its  bulk  increases,  is  gradually  dindcd 
and  didinguished  into  parts,  which  however  do  not  all  emerge 
at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  the  other,  and  each  in  its 
proper  order*  To  conclude,  then :  in  the  generation  of  those 
animals  whicli  aj*c  created  by  epigenesis,  and  are  formed  in 
part^,  (an  the  chick  in  the  egg,)  we  need  not  seek  one  material 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  foctn?,  another  for  its  commencing 
nutrition  and  growth  ;  for  it  receives  such  nutrition  and  growth 
fnim  the  same  material  out  of  which  it  is  made ;  and,  vice  versA, 
the  chick  in  the  egg  is  constituted  out  of  the  materials  of  its 
nutrition  and  growth.  And  an  animal  which  is  capable  of 
nutrition  is  of  tlic  same  potency  as  one  which  is  augmenta- 
tive, m  we  sliall  afterwards  show;  and  they  differ  only,  as 
Aristotle  says,  in  their  distinctness  of  being;  in  all  other  respects 
tlu5V  are  alike.  For,  in  so  far  as  an\4hini'  is  convertible  into  a  sub- 
stance,  it  is  nutritious,  and  under  certain  conditions  it  is  augmen- 
tative :  in  virtue  of  its  repairing  a  loss  of  substance,  it  is  called 
nutriment,  in  rirtuc  of  its  being  added,  where  there  is  no  such 
lo«s  of  substance,  it  is  called  increment.  Now  the  material  of 
the  chick,  in  the  processes  of  generation,  initrition,  and  aug- 
mcmtation  is  equally  to  be  considered  as  aliment  and  incre- 
metit.  \Vc  nay  simply  that  anything  is  generated,  when  no 
part  of  it  ha^  pre-existed ;  we  speak  of  its  being  nourished  and 
Ijronriug  when  it  has  already  exiittccK  The  part  of  the  foetus 
whicli  is  finft  formed  is  said  to  be  begotten  or  bom ;  all  sub- 
ttitulions   or  acklitions    are  called   adnajteent,  or  aggenerato. 

22 
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la  all  there  is  the  same  transmutation  or  generation  from  the 
same  to  the  same ;  as  concerns  a  part,  this  is  performed  by  the 
process  of  nutrition  and  augmentation,  but  as  regards  the 
whole,  by  simple  generation ;  in  other  respects  the  same  pro- 
cesses occur  equally.  For  from  the  same  source  from  which 
the  material  first  takes  its  existence,  from  that  source  also  docs 
it  gain  nutriment  and  increase.  Moreover,  from  what  we  shall 
presently  say,  it  will  be  made  clear  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  nourished  by  a  common  nutritious  juice ;  for,  as  all 
plants  arise  from  one  and  the  same  common  nutriment,  (whe- 
ther it  be  dew  or  a  moisture  from  the  earth,)  altered  and  con- 
cocted in  a  diversity  of  manners,  by  which  they  are  also  nourished 
and  grow ;  so  likewise  to  identical  fluids  of  the  egg,  namely, 
the  albumen  and  the  yelk,  do  the  whole  chick  and  each  of 
its  parts  owe  their  birth  and  growth. 

We  will  explain,  also,  what  are  the  animals  whose  generation 
takes  place  by  metamorphosis,  and  of  what  kind  is  the  pre- 
existent  material  of  insects  which  take  their  origin  firom  a  worm 
or  a  caterpillar ;  a  material  from  which,  by  transmutation  alone, 
all  their  parts  are  simultaneously  constituted  and  embodied, 
and  a  perfect  animal  is  born ;  like^risc,  to  what  animals  any 
constant  order  in  the  successive  generation  of  their  i)arts 
attaches,  as  is  the  case  with  such  us  are  at  first  born  in  an 
imperfect  condition,  and  afterwards  grow  to  maturity  and  per- 
fection ;  and  this  happens  to  all  those  that  are  bom  from  an 
egg.  As  in  these  the  processes  of  growth  and  formation  arc 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  a  separation  and  distinction 
of  parts  takes  place  in  a  regularly  observed  order,  so  in  their 
case  is  there  no  immediate  pre-existing  material  present,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  foetus,  (such  as  the  mixtiu'e  of  the 
semina  of  the  male  and  female  is  generally  thought  to  be,  or 
the  menstrual  blood,  or  some  very  small  portion  of  the  egg,) 
but  as  soon  as  ever  the  material  is  created  and  prepared, 
so  soon  are  growth  and  form  commenced;  the  nutriment 
is  immediately  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  M'hieh 
it  has  to  feed.  And  this  kind  of  generation  is  the  result 
of  epigenesis  as  the  man  proceeds  from  the  boy;  the  edifice 
of  the  body,  to  wit,  is  raised  on  the  punctum  saliens  as  a  founda- 
tion; as  a  ^hip  is  made  from  a  keel,  and  as  a  potter  makes  a 
vessel,  as  the  carpenter  forms  a  footstool  out  of  a  piece  of 
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vftyod,  or  a  statuary  liis  statue  from  a  block  of  marble.  For  out 
of  the  sanit!  material  from  which  the  first  pait  of  the  chick  or 
its  smHllcjjt  particle  springs,  from  the  very  same  is  the  whole 
chick  boru;  whence  the  first   little   drop   of  bloody   theuee 

90  proceeds  its  whole  mass  by  means  of  geuerntion  in  the 
nor  is  there  any  difference  l>etween  the  elements  which 
constitute  and  form  the  limbs  or  organs  of  the  body,  and  those 
out  of  which  all  their  similar  parts,  to  wit,  the  skin,  the  flesh, 
veins^  membranes,  nerves,  cartiliigcs,  and  bones,  derive  their 
origin-  For  the  part  which  was  at  first  soft  land  fleshy,  after* 
wards^  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  and  without  any  change  iu 
the  matter  of  nutrition,  becomes  a  Derve,  a  ligament,  a  tendon  ; 
what  was  a  simple  membrane  becoraes  an  investing  tunic;  what 
had  been  cai'tilagc  is  afterwards  found  to  be  a  spinous  process 
of  bone,  all  variously  diversified  out  of  the  same  similar  mate- 
rial* For  a  similar  organic  body  (which  the  vulgar  believe  to 
C(i  '  '  r  the  element^*)  is  not  created  out  of  elements  at  first 
c  H^paratcly,  and  then  put  together,  united,  and  altered  ; 

nor  is  it  put  together  out  of  constituent  parts;  but,  from  a  trans- 
mutation of  it  when  in  a  mixed  state,  another  compound  is 
created  :  to  take  an  instance,  from  the  colUquaraent  the  blood 
18  formed,  from  the  blood  the  structure  of  the  body  arises, 

hlch  appears  to  be  homogeneous  in  the  beginning,  and  re- 
bles  the  spermatic  jelly ;  but  from  this  the  parts  are 
at  first  deUncatcd  by  an  obscure  division,  and  afterwards  be- 
come separate  and  distinct  organs. 

Those  parts,  I  say,  are  not  made  similar  by  any  successive 
union  of  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous  elements,  but  spring  out 
of  m  similar  material  through  the  process  of  generation,  have 
Iheir  different  elements  assigned  to  them  by  the  same  process, 
and  are  made  dissimilar.  Just  as  if  the  wliole  chick  was  cre- 
ated by  a  command  to  this  effect,  of  the  Divine  Architect :  "  let 
there  be  a  similar  colourless  mass,  and  let  it  be  divided  into 
parts  and  made  to  increase,  and  in  the  meantime,  while  it  is 
prowing,  let  there  be  a  separation  and  delineation  of  parts ; 
and  Ik  this  ptui;  be  hardt- r,  and  denser,  and  more  glistening, 
that  l>c  softer  and  more  coloured,"  and  it  was  so.  Now  it  is  in 
Urn  very  manner  tliat  the  structure  of  the  chick  in  tlie  egg 
goes  on  day  by  day  ;  all  its  parts  are  formed,  nourished,  and 
tagmeiited  out  of  the  same  material     First,  from  the  spine 
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arise  the  sides^  and  the  bones  are  distinguishable  from  the  flesh 
by  minute  lines  of  extreme  iB^hiteness;  in  the  head  three 
bullae  are  perceived^  full  of  crystalline  fluids  which  corre- 
spond to  the  brain^  the  cerebellimi^  and  one  eye,  easily  observ- 
able by  a  black  speck ;  the  substance  which  at  first  appears  a 
milky  ooagulum,  afterwards  gradually  becomes  cartilaginous, 
has  spinous  processes  attached  to  it,  and  ends  in  being  com- 
pletely osseous ;  what  was  at  first  of  a  mucous  nature  and  co- 
lourless, is  converted  at  length  into  red  flesh  and  parenchyma ; 
what  was  at  one  time  limpid  and  perfectly  pure  water,  presently 
ajssumes  the  form  of  brain,  cerebellum,  and  eyes.  For  there  is 
a  greater  and  more  divine  mystery  in  the  generation  of  ani- 
mals, than  the  simple  collecting  together,  alteration,  and  com- 
position of  a  whole  out  of  parts  would  seem  to  imply ;  inasmuch 
as  here  the  whole  has  a  separate  constitution  and  existence 
before  its  parts,  the  mixture  before  the  elements.  But  of  this 
more  at  another  time,  when  we  come  to  specify  the  causes  of 
these  things. 


EXERCISE  THE  FORTY-SIXTH. 

Of  the  efficient  cau4te  of  the  generation  of  the  chick  andfoptus. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  matter  from  which  the  chick 
in  ovo  is  generated.  We  have  still  with  Fabricius  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  efficient  cause  of  the  cliick.  As  this  subject  is 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  however ;  as  writers  nowhere  else 
dispute  more  virulently  or  more  wordily,  and  Aristotle  himself 
in  explaining  the  matter  is  singularly  intricate  and  perplexed, 
and  as  various  questions  that  can  by  no  means  be  lightly  treated 
do  in  fact  present  themselves  for  consideration,  I  conceive  that 
1  shall  be  undertaking  a  task  worthy  of  the  toil  if,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  disquisition  on  the  ^*  matter,"  I  set  out  here  by 
stating  in  how  many  ways  anything  can  be  said  to  be  "  effi- 
cient "  or  ^'  effective."  We  shall  thus  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of 
whut  it  is  which  we  are  to  inquire  after  under  the  luime  of 
"  efficient,"  and  further,  what  estimate  we  are  to  form  of  the 
ideas  of  writers  upon  this  subject ;  it  will  at  the  same  time  ap- 
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j»cnr  from  oiir  observations  what  is  truly  and  properly  to  be 
called  '*  an  efficient." 

Aristotle  '  defines  an  efficient  aause  to  be  that  "  whence  U 
derived  the  first  principle  of  change  or  quiescence ;  as  a  coun- 
Kel,  a  father;  and  simply  iis  doing  that  which  ia  done;  the 
transmute  of  the  thing  transmuted/^  In  the  generation  of 
animaliii  accordingly  many  and  various  kinds  of  cauise  inducing 
motion  are  brought  forward ;  somctimeH  an  accident  or  quahty 
is  assigned ;  j\nd  so  animal  heiit  and  the  formative  faculty  are 
cnllcd  efficient  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  an  external  substance, 
previously  existing,  in  which  inheres  the  plastic  force  or  forraji- 
ti^-e  faculty  that  is  designated  in  the  same  way  j  as  the  cock  or 
his  seminal  fluid,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  chick  is  pro- 
created fnnn  the  c^y;,  Occasicyually  it  is  sonic  internal  sub- 
stance, self-existent,  such  as  spirit,  or  innate  heat.  And  again, 
it  ist  some  other  substance,  such  as  form,  or  nature,  or  soul, 
or  some  portion  of  the  vegetative  soul,  that  is  regarded  as  the 
efficient^  such  a  principle  as  we  have  already  declared  to  inhere 
in  the  egg. 

Beidde-H,  since  one  thing  whence  motion  proceeds  is  nearer 
and  another  more  remote,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  media 
between  Ibe  prime  efficient  and  the  thing  last  effected,  and  in* 
strumcnts  tiro  regarded  as  efficient  causes ;  subordinate  eonelu- 
^tonsy  likewise,  or  the  principles  of  subsequents,  are  reckoned 
txnong  tht^  number  of  efficient  causes;  in  this  way  some  parts 
«re  themselves  spoken  of  as  genital  parts^  such  as  the  heart, 
whence  Aristotle  affirms  that  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  pro- 
ducted  ;  a  statement  which  we  luive  found  borne  out  by  our 
history.  The  heart,  I  repeat,  or  at  all  events  its  rudimentary 
piirts^  namely,  the  vesicle  and  pulsating  point,  construct  the  rest 
of  the  body  as  their  future  dwclling-idace  ;  when  erected  it  enters 
and  conceals  its^elf  witliiu  its  habitation,  which  it  vivifies  and  go- 
vcntSy  auid  applying  the  ribs  and  stenmm  as  a  defence,  it  vraUa 
ilnelf  about.  And  there  it  abides,  the  household  divinitj^  first 
scat  of  the  sold,  prime  receptacle  of  the  innate  heat,  perennial 
centre  of  animal  action ;  source  and  origin  of  all  the  faculties  ; 
oil!  in  adversity  I 

r,  siiuee  the  *' eflleltnt "  is  so  stvled  with  reference 
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to  the  effect^  as  some  parts  produced  by  epigenesis  are  poste- 
rior in  order  to  other  parts,  and  are  different  from  antecedent 
parts, — as  effects  differ,  so  does  it  seem  probable  that  efficients 
also  vary :  from  things  that  produce  different  operations,  dif- 
ferent motions  likewise  proceed.  Thus  physicians  in  their 
physiologies  assign  certain  organs  as  the  agents  of  chylification, 
others  of  sanguification,  others  of  generation,  &c. ;  and  anato- 
mists speak  of  the  ossific,  camific,  and  neurific  feunilties,  which 
they  conceive  produce  bones,  flesh,  and  nerves. 

But  in  the  generation  of  the  chick,  of  several  actions  jdffer- 
ing  not  a  little  from  one  another,  it  is  certain  that  the  efficient 
causes  must  also  differ ;  those  that  present  themselves  to  us  as 
accidental  efficients  of  generation  must  nevertheless  be  neces- 
sary, seeing,  that  imless  they  are  associated  or  intervene,  no- 
thing is  effected ;  those,  to  wit,  are  rightly  held  ''  efficients  " 
which,  whilst  they  remove  external  hinderances,  ^ther  cherish 
the  conception,  or  stimulate  and  turn  mere  potentiality  into 
positive  action.  Under  this  head  we  should  arrange  incuba- 
tion, the  proper  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  place,  the  spring 
season,  the  approach  of  the  sim  in  the  circle  of  the  zodiac ;  in 
like  manner  the  preparing  causes  which  lead  the  ritellus  to 
rise,  make  the  macula  to  dilate,  and  the  fluids  in  the  egg  to 
liquefy,  are  all  properly  held  "  efficients." 

Further,  to  the  number  of  efficient  causes  are  to  be  rec- 
koiiod  the  generative  and  architectonic  faculties,  styled  parts  by 
Fahricius,  viz.,  the  immutative,  the  concoctive,  the  formative, 
the  augmentative,  as  also  the  effective  causes  of  certain  acci- 
dentals, viz.,  that  uhicli  constitutes  the  pullet  male  or  female, 
hkc  the  father  or  the  mother,  taking  after  the  form  of  the  first 
or  last  male  having  connection  with  the  mother;  that  too 
whence  the  offspring  is  an  animal;  wliether  perfect  or  defective; 
robust  and  healthy,  or  diseased ;  longer  or  shorter  lived ;  keep- 
ing up  the  characters  of  the  race  or  degenerating  from  them ; 
a  monster,  an  hybrid,  &c. 

Lastly,  when  we  were  discussing  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
foetus,  we  were  not  inattentive  to  its  admirable  structure,  to 
the  functions  and  uses  of  all  its  parts  and  members ;  neither 
did  we  overlook  the  foresight,  the  art,  the  intelligence,  the 
divine  inspiration  witli  which  all  things  were  ordained  and 
skilfully  continued  for  the  ends  of  hfe.      It  is  not  enough  that 
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wc  inquire  wliat  is  the  "  efficient/*  the  architect,  the  adviser, 
hut  that  we  likewise  vcQerate  and  adore  the  omflipotent  Crea- 
tor and  preserver  of  a  work,  which  has  been  well  entitled  a 
licroctjsm.  We  also  ask  whence  this  divine  something  comes, 
rhcu  it  arrives,  and  where  it  resides  in  the  egg  ;  this  something 
whicli  18  analogons  to  the  essence  of  the  stars,  and  is  near  akin 
to  art.  and  intelligence,  and  the  vicar  of  the  Almighty  Creator? 
From  what  jirecedes  it  will  be  apparent  how  difficult  it  were 
to  enumerate  all  the  efficient  causes  of  the  chick  |  it  is  indis- 
pnnahlc,  indeed,  iu  the  complete  investigation  of  tliis  subject 
I  refer  to  a  general  disquisition  j  we  could  not  from  the  single 
^cncmtton  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  and  without  clearer  light  de- 
rived from  investigations  extended  to  other  animals,  venture 
on  conclusions  that  shoidd  be  applicable  to  the  whole  animal 
ci'eation.  And  this  all  the  more,  si  nee  Aristotle  himself  has 
<  '         Ii   a  vnriety  of  efficient  principles  of  animals; 

:  itMidduL-es  the  'male' ^  as  the  principal  efficient 

cause^  as  that,  to  wit,  in  which  the  reasson  of  the  engendered 
chick  resides,  according  to  the  axiom  ;^  '*  all  tilings  are  made 
by  the  jsame  'uiiivoeul :'  "  at  another  time  he  takes  'the  male 
semen  ;'^  or,  '  the  nature  of  the  male  emitting  semen  :*<  some- 
times it  is  '  that  which  inheres  in  the  semen,'^  *  which  causes 
heetU  to  he  prolific,  spirit,  to  wit,  and  iuitiu^e  iu  that  spirit  cor- 
rettiK>nding  iu  its  qimlities  to  the  essence  of  the  stars :'  else- 
where he  says  it  is  '  heat  ;^'^  'moderate  heat;'*  'a  certain  and 
piu|M>itu>HMtc  degree  of  heat;''  'the  he^it  in  the  blood ;'^  'the 
liciit  of  the  ambient  air;'  'the  winds;'*"  Hhesnn;'  'the  heavens;' 
'Jujiiter;'  'the  soul;*  and,  somewhere,  nature  is  spoken  of 
by  him  as  'the  principle  of  motion  and  rest/ 

Aristotle^*  concludes  the  discussion  on  the  efficient  cause  by 
drdaringit  *' extremely  doubt  fid'*  whether  it  be  "anything  ex- 
ti  iiisic ;  or  sometliing  inherent  in  the  gcnitin*e  or  semen ;  and 
whether  it  be  any  part  of  tlie  soul,  or  the  soul  ttself,  or  some- 
thing having  a  soul?-' 


'  Jii.  aik.  f  (i,  oip,  %, 

*  Do  Pttfl  Aitim.  lib.  i.  c»ii.  I. 

*  De  Gen.  Auim*  MK  l»  csp.  21). 
^  Hfld.  liU.  M,  cup.  a. 


^  iJc  Gen.  Attim.  lib.  iv»  c«p.  Z. 

*  Dc  Pari.  Anim.  Ub*  U,  c^t.  2. 
'*  He  G«ii.  Anim.  lib,  iv,  ftp,  2 ;   «t  Uc 

<;cn.  tt  cor  bb.  ij,  tit.  50. 
•*  !>«  Gva.  Anliit.  bb.  U.  <!«p.  ]. 
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To  escape  firom  such  a  labyrinth  of  "  efficient  causes/'  it  were 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  Ariadne's  thread,  composed 
from  observations  on  ahnost  every  animal  that  lives ;  on.  this 
account  the  subject  is  deferred  till  we  come  to  our  more  general 
disquisition.  Meantime  we  shall  recount  the  particulars  which 
either  manifestly  appear  in  the  special  history  of  the  chick 
from  the  egg^  or  which  differ  from  the  ideas  usually  enter- 
tained, or  that  seem  to  demand  further  inquiry. 


EXERCISE  THE  FORTT-SEYENTH. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  efficient  cause  of  the  chick  acts, 
according  to  Aristotle. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  male  is  the  primary  effi- 
cient cause  in  generation,  on  the  ground  that  in  him  the 
species  or  form  resides;  and  it  is  further  affirmed,  that  the 
emission  of  his  '  geniture'  during  coition,  is  the  cause  both  of 
the  existence  and  the  fertility  of  the  q^^.  But  none  of  the 
•philosophers  nor  physicians,  ancient  or  modern,  liave  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  what  manner  the  seed  of  the  cock  pro- 
duced a  chick  from  the  egg ;  nor  have  they  solved  the  question 
proposed  by  Aristotle.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Aristotle  himself  much 
more  explanatory,  when  he  says,  "that  the  male  contributes 
not  in  respect  of  quantity,  but  of  quality,  and  is  the  origin  of 
action ;  but  that  it  is  the  female  which  brings  the  material/' 
And  a  little  after,  "  It  is  not  ever}'  male  that  emits  seed,  and 
in  tliose  which  do  so,  this  is  no  part  of  the  foetus ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  carpenter,  nothing  is  translated  from  him  to  the 
substance  of  the  wood  whicli  he  uses,  nor  does  any  part  of  the 
artist's  skill  reside  in  the  work  >vhen  completed ;  but  a  form 
and  appearance  are  given  by  his  operation  to  the  matter ;  and 
the  soul,  which  originates  the  idea  of  forms,  and  the  skill  to 
imitate  them,  moves  the  hands,  or  other  limb,  whatever  it  may 
be,  by  a  motion  of  a  certain  quality ;  or  from  diversity  pro- 
ceeds difference ;  or  from  similarity  proceeds  resemblance. 
But  the  hands  and  instruments  move  the  material.  So  the 
natm*e  of  a  male,  which  emits  semen,  uses  that  semen  as  an 
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rit,  mid  an  net  having  motion;  r8  in  works  of  art  the 
nta  are  moved,  for  in   theui,  in  sorae  sort,  the  motion 
of  the  art  cxiijts/* 

By  thc5c  words  he  seems  to  imply,  that  generation  is  owing 
to  the  motion  of  n  certain  cjuality.  Just  m  in  artj  though  the 
first  cause  (the  "  ratio  opens  **)  be  in  the  miud  of  the  artist, 
pt  afterwards,  the  work  is  effected  by  the  movement  of  the 
wids  or  other  instruments;  and  although  the  tirat  cause  be 
removed  (as  in  automatons^)  yet  is  it  in  some  »ort  said  to 
move  what  it  now  does  not  touchy  but  once  has  touched,  so 
long  as  motiou  continues  in  the  instrument, 

AJso  in  the  next  book,  he  tjays :  *^  When  the  semen  of  the 
male  has  arrived  as  far  as  the  uterus  of  the  female,  it  arranges 
and  coaguliitcs  the  purest  part  of  the  excrement  (meaning  the 
menstrual  blood  cxbtiug  in  the  uterus) ;  and,  by  a  motion  of 
this  kind,  chftnge.H  the  material,  which  has  been  prepared  in 
the  uterus,  till  it  forms  part  of  the  chick  ;  and  this,  hereafter, 
although  the  semen  after  the  performance  of  this  motion  dis- 
apptnr»,  exists  as  part  of  the  fart  us,  and  becomes  animate  (as  the 
heaj'tj)  and  regulates  its  own  powers  and  growth,  as  a  son 
tmuncipated  from  his  father,  and  having  his  own  establish- 
ment. And  so  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  commencing 
principle,  from  which  afterwards  the  order  of  the  limbs  may  be 
delineated,  and  a  proper  disposition  made  of  tho^c  things  that 
concern  the  absolution  of  the  animal ;  a  principle,  which  may 
be  the  aouree  of  growth  and  motion  to  all  the  other  parts ;  the 
origin  of  Jdl,  both  similar  and  dissimilar  parts,  and  the  source 
of  their  ultiniate  aliment.  For  that  which  is  already  an 
animal  grows,  but  the  ultimate  aliment  of  an  animal  is  the 
blooi],  or  something  conesponding  to  the  blood,  whose  vessels 
\xd  receptacles  are  the  veins ;  wherefore,  the  heart  is  the 
igin  of  the  veins.  But  veins,  like  roots,  spread  to  the  uterus, 
and  through  these  the  fa'tus  derives  its  nourishment*  The 
heart  too,  being  the  beginning  of  all  nature  and  the  containing 
end,  ought  to  be  made  first ;  as  if  it  were  a  genital  part  by  its 
own  nature,  which,  as  the  original  of  all  the  other  parts,  and 
the  whole  animal,  and  of  §€n«c,  mu»t  needs  be  the  hr^t  j 
Eld  by  its  heat,  (tiince  nil  the  parts  arc  in  the  matt  rial  polrn- 
tiaJly^)  when  ouce  the  beginning  of  the  motion  has  taken 
place^    all    that    follows    is    e\citecl,    ju\t    Jis    in    Hpi»utaneous 
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miracles;  and  the  parts  are  commenced,  not  by  change  of 
place,  but  by  alteration  in  softness,  hardness,  temperature,  and 
the  other  differences  observed  in  similar  parts,  these  being  now 
actually  made,  which  had  before  existed  only  potentially/' 

This  is,  in  nearly  so  many  words,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
which  supposes  that  the  foetus  is  formed  from  the  seed  by  mo- 
tion, although  it  is  not  at  present  in  communication  with  the 
foetus,  but  simply  has  been  so  at  a  former  time :  his  reasonings 
are,  indeed,  ingenious,  and  carefully  put  together,  and  from 
what  we  see  in  the  order  of  the  generation  of  parts,  not  im- 
probable. For  the  heart,  with  the  channel  of  the  veins,  is 
first  noticed  as  an  animate  principle,  in  which  motion  and 
sense  reside ;  or,  as  it  were,  an  emancipated  son,  and  a  genital 
part,  whence  the  order  of  the  members  is  delineated,  whence 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  completion  of  the  animal  are  dis- 
posed, and  which  has  all  the  attributes  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Aristotle. 

But  it  seems  impossible,  that  the  heart  should  be  formed  in 
the  cg^  by  the  seed  of  the  male,  when  that  seed  neither  exists 
in  the  eg^,  nor  touches  it,  nor  ever  has  touched  it ;  because  the 
seed  does  not  enter  the  uterus  where  the  egg  is,  (as  is  allowed  by 
Fabricius,)  nor  is  in  any  way  attracted  by  it ;  nay,  even  the 
maternal  blood  is  not  in  the  eg^,  nor  any  other  prepared  mat- 
ter, out  of  which  the  seed  of  the  male  may  form  this  genital 
part,  the  author  of  all  the  others.  For  it  is  not  immediately 
after  coition,  while  the  seed  still  remains  within  the  body,  and  is 
in  communication,  that  any  part  of  the  chick  exists  in  the  egg, 
but  after  many  days,  wlien  incubation  has  taken  place.  More- 
over, in  fishes,  when  the  gcniture  of  the  male  does  nothing 
but  touch  the  eggs  externally,  and  does  not  enter  into  them, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  performs  any  more  ample  functions 
when  the  agency  is  external,  than  docs  the  seed  of  the  cock  in 
the  already  formed  eggs  of  the  hen.  Besides,  since  immedi- 
ately after  coition  no  trace  of  the  egg  as  yet  exists,  but  it  is 
afterwards  generated  by  the  hen  herself  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
prolific  egg) ;  when  now  the  seed  of  the  cock  is  departed  and 
vanished,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  foetus  is  formed  in 
that  egg  by  the  aforesaid  seed,  through  means  of  one  or  any 
number  of  successive  motions. 

Nor  indeed  does  the  difference  between  prolific  and  unpro- 
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lific  or  wind  eggs  consist  herein,  that  the  former  contained  the 
scihI  of  the  mule,  im  Aldrovandus  supposed ;  nor  has  it  been 
noticed  that  anything  hm  been  formed  and  coagulated  in  the 
egg  by  the  seed  of  the  male,  nor  has  aoy  sensible  transmuta- 
tiou  been  discovered  (for  iadeed,  there  is  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  fertile  and  the  wind  egg) ;  and  yet  a  prolific  egg, 
conceived  long  after  coition »  has  in  itself  the  faculties  of  both 
Hexes;  viz.,  the  capability  of  being  both  formed  itself,  and  of 
forming  a  chick  ;  as  if,  according  to  the  idea  of  Aristotle,  it 
Iiad  derived  its  origin  from  the  coition  of  the  two,  and  their 
mutual  endeavours  towards  the  same  end ;  and  compelled  by  the 
force  of  tlus  argument,  as  mentioned  above,  when  speaking  of  the 
generation  of  the  ovum,  he  hfu*  endowed  the  egg  with  a  vital 
principle  (anima.)  If  such  re^illy  exist,  then,  without  doubt  it 
wotild  be  the  origin  and  ethcient  of  all  the  natural  phenomena 
which  take  place  in  the  egg.  For  if  we  consider  the  struc- 
ture of  the  chick,  displaying,  as  it  does,  so  much  art,  so  divine 
intelligence  and  foresight  j  when  we  see  the  eyes  adapted 

ir  vision,  the  bill  for  taking  food,  the  feet  for  walking,  the 
wings  for  fl>*ing>  and  similarly  the  rest  of  its  parts,  each  to  its 
own  end,  we  must  conclude,  whatever  the  power  be  which 
crentes  such  an  animal  out  of  an  egg^  that  it  is  either  the 
soul,  or  part  of  the  soul,  or  something  having  a  soid,  or  some- 
thing existing  previous  to,  and  more  excellent  than  the  soul, 
operating  with  intelligence  and  foresight. 

From  the  generation  of  the  chick,  it  is  also  manifest  tliat, 
whatever  may  have  been  it^  principle  of  life  or  first  vegetative 
ruuKC,  this  eau^e  itself  first  existed  in  the  heart.  Now, 
if  this  be  the  soul  of  the  chicken,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  that 
»onl  niiwt  have  existed  in  the  punctum  salicns  and  the  blood ; 
incc  we  there  discover  motion  and  sense ;  for  the  heart  moves 

lid  leaps  like  an  animah  But  if  a  soul  exists  in  the  punctum 
salicnsi  formings  nourishing,  and  augmenting  the  rest  of  the 
body,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  history, 
Ihcn  it,  without  doubt,  flows  from  the  heart,  i\s  from  a  foun- 
tmn-hi.id,  into  the  whole  body.  Likewise,  if  the  existence 
the  vital  i>rir»ciple  (auima)  in  the  egg,  or,  as  Aristotle 
<i,  if  tlic  vegetative  part  of  the  soul  ,bc  the  cause  of 
iU  ferlility,  it  nnist  follow  that  the  puuctum  lialiens,  or  ani- 
mate gcnit:U  part,  proccedi^  froin  the  vital  principle  (anima)  of 
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the  egg,  (for  nothing  is  its  own  author,)  and  that  the  said 
vital  principle  (anima)  passes  from  the  egg  into  the  punctnm 
saliens,  presently  into  the  hearty  and  thence  into  the  chick. 

Moreover,  if  the  egg  have  a  prolific  virtue,  and  a  vegetative 
soul,  by  which  the  chick  is  constructed,  and  if  it  owe  them, 
as  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  to  the  semen  of  the  cock;  it  is 
clear  that  this  semen  is  also  endowed  with  an  active  princi- 
ple (anima.)  For  such  is  Aristotle's  opinion,  when  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows :  ^^  As  to  whether  the .  semen  has  a 
vital  principle  (anima)  or  not^  the  same  reasoning  mnst  be 
adduced  which  we  have  employed  in  the  consideration  of  other 
parts.  For  no  active  principle  (anima)  can  exist,  except  in 
that  thing  whose  vital  principle  it  is ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
part  which  is  not  partaker  of  the  vital  principle,  except  it  be 
equivocally,  as  the  eye  of  a  dead  man.  We  must,  therefore, 
allow,  both  that  the  semen  has  an  active  principle  (anima)  and 
is  potential.^' 

Now  from  these  premises,  it  follows  that  the  male  is  the 
primary  efficient  in  which  the  ratio  and  forma  reside,  which 
produces  a  seed  or  rather  a  prolific  geniture,  and  imparts  Jt, 
imbued  as  it  is  with  an  anima  vcgetativa  (with  which  also  the 
rest  of  its  parts  are  endowed)  to  the  female.  The  introduction 
of  this  geniture  begets  such  a  movement  in  the  material  of  the 
hen,  tliat  the  production  of  an  animate  egg  is  the  result,  and 
from  thence  too  the  first  particle  of  the  chick  is  animated, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  chick.  And  so,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, either  the  same  soul  passes,  by  means  of  some  metem- 
psychosis, from  the  cock  into  liis  geniture,  from  the  geniture 
into  the  material  of  the  female,  thence  into  the  egg,  and  from 
the  egg  into  the  chick ;  or  else,  it  is  raised  up  in  each  of  the 
subsequent  things  by  its  respective  antecedent ;  namely,  in 
the  seed  of  the  male  by  the  male  himself,  in  the  egg  by  the 
seed,  last  in  the  chick  by  tlie  egg,  as  light  is  derived  from  light. 

The  efficient,  therefore,  which  we  look  for  in  the  egg,  to  explain 
tlie  birth  of  the  chick,  is  the  vital  principle  (anima) ;  and  there- 
fore, the  vital  principle  of  the  egg ;  for,  according  to  Aristotle, 
a  soul  does  not  exist  except  in  that  thing  whose  soul  it  is. 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  the  seed  of  the  male  is  not  the 
efficient  of  the  chick ;  neither  as  an  instrument  capable  of 
forming  the  chick  by  its  motion,  as  Aristotle  would  have  it, 
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nor  !U  an  animate  substance  tnmsferring  its  vitality  (auima) 
to  the  chick.  For  in  the  egg  there  is  no  seinenj  neitlier  docs 
any  tatich  it,  nor  has  ever  done  so ;  {"  and  it  is  impossible 
that  that  which  does  not  touch  should  move,  or  that  anything 
should  be  aflectcd  by  that  which  does  not  move  it/')  and  tliere- 
fore  the  vitality  of  the  semen  ought  not  to  be  said  to  exist  in 
it ;  and  although  the  vHtal  principle  may  be  the  efficient  in  the 
egg,  yet  it  would  not  appear  to  result  more  from  the  cock  or 
hi»  semen,  than  from  the  hen. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  transferred  by  any  metempsychosis  or 
translation  front  the  cock  and  his  semen  into  the  egg,  and 
thence  into  the  chick.  For  how  can  this  translation  be  carried 
on  into  the  c^gs  that  are  yet  to  exist,  and  to  be  conceived 
after  intercourse  ?  luiless  either  some  animate  semen  be  in  the 
mean  time  working  in  some  part  of  the  hen  ;  or  tlie  vital 
principle  only  have  been  translated  without  the  seedj  in  order 
to  be  infused  into  any  egg  which  might  thereafter  be  produced  ; 
but  neither  of  these  alternatives  is  true.  For  in  no  part  of 
the  hen  is  the  semen  to  be  found ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  hen 
after  coition  should  be  possessed  of  a  double  \ital  principle, 
to  wit,  her  own,  and  that  of  the  futm^e  eggs  and  chicks;  since 
**  the  living  principle  or  soul  is  said  to  be  nowhere  but  in  tliat 
thing  whose  soul  it  is,"  much  less  can  one  or  more  vital  prin- 
ciples lie  hidden  in  the  hen,  to  be  afterwards  subservient  to  the 
future  c^gH  and  chicks  in  their  onlcr,  as  they  are  produced. 

We  have  adduced  these  passages  out  of  Aristotle  in  order 
to  act  forth  liis  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  of  the 
cock  produces  the  chick  from  the  egg  ;  and  thereby  throw  at 
least  some  light  on  this  difficult  question.  But  whereas  the 
Muii  pa-^Kjiges  do  not  explain  the  mode  in  which  this  is  ac- 
comphshcd,  nor  even  solve  the  doubts  pi*oposed  by  himself,  it 
apptmrit  that  we  are  still  sticking  in  the  same  mud,  and  caught 
in  the  same  perplexities  (concerning  the  efficient  cause  of  tJie 
fcetUA  in  the  generation  of  animals ;)  indeed,  so  far  from  Aris- 
totle's arguments  i*cDdering  this  question  more  clear,  they  ap- 
pear on  the  contrary  to  involve  it  in  more  and  greater  doubts. 

Whcre^fort^  it  is  no  wonder  tluvt  the  most  excellent  phikiso- 
phcr  was  in  jXTplexity  on  this  head,  and  that  he  has  admitted 
90  great  a  variety  of  efficient  e^iuseai,  and  at  one  time  has  been 

apellcd  to  resort  to  automatons,  coagnlatiou,  lurt,  instrumenti. 
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and  motions^  for  illustrations ;  at  another  time  to  an  '  anima ' 
in  the  egg,  and  in  the  seed  of  the  male.  Moreover,  when  he 
seems  positively  and  definitively  to  determine  what  it  is  in  each 
seed,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  which  render  the  same  fer- 
tile, he  repudiates  heat  and  fire  as  improper  agents ;  nor  does 
he  admit  any  faculty  of  a  similar  quality ;  nor  can  he  find  any- 
thing in  the  seed  which  should  be  fit  for  that  oflSce ;  but  he 
is  driven  to  acknowledge  something  incorporeal,  and  coming 
from  foreign  sources,  which  he  supposes  (like  art,  or  the  mind) 
to  form  the  foetus  with  intelligence  and  foresight,  and  to  in- 
stitute and  ordain  all  its  parts  for  its  welfare.  He  takes 
refuge,  I  say,  in  a  thing  which  is  obscure  and  not  recognizable 
by  us;  namely,  in  a  spirit  contained  in  the  seed,  and  in  a 
frothy  body,  and  in  the  nature  in  that  spirit,  corresponding 
in  proportion  to  the  elements  of  the  stars.  But  what  that  is, 
he  has  nowhere  informed  us. 


EXERCISE    THE    FORTY-ETOHTH. 

The  opinion  of  Fabricius  on  the  efficient  cause  of  the  chick 
is  refuted. 

As  I  have  chosen  Aristotle,  the  most  eminent  among  the  an- 
cient philosopliers,  and  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  one  of  the 
foremost  anatomists  of  modern  times,  as  my  especial  guides  and 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  animal  generation,  when 
I  find  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  Aristotle  upon  a  particular 
topic,  I  straightway  turn  to  Fabricius ;  and  now  I  desire  to 
know  what  he  thought  of  the  efficient  cause  of  generation. 

I  find  that  he  endeavours  to  satisfy  three  doubts  or  diffi- 
culties involved  in  this  subject :  First,  What  is  the  '  efficient ' 
of  the  chick  ?  This  he  answers,  by  saying,  the  semen  of  the 
male.  Secondly,  How  does  this  appear  in  the  egg,  and  in 
what  way  does  the  semen  of  the  cock  fecundate  the  egg? 
Thirdly  and  lastly.  In  what  order  are  the  parts  of  the  chick 
engendered  ? 

As  to  the  first  query,  it  appears  from  our  observations,  that 
the  cock  and  his  seminal  fluid  are  verily  the   '  efficient,'  but 
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not  the  ■  adequate  *  cause  of  gcncrntiou  ;  that  the  hen  comes 
in  here  as  soioetliiiig.  In  this  place,  therefore,  wo  are  princi- 
pally to  iiKiuire  how  the  semen  of  tJie  cock  fecundates  the  e^g 
otherwise  uiiproUfic,  and  secures  the  engeudeiment  of  a  chick 
from  It  ? 

But  let  ns  hear  Fabricius:*  '*  Those  tliiugs  differ/'  he  ob- 
rvcJi,  **  that  are  produced  from  eggs,  from  those  that  origi- 
le  from  scmen^  in  this^  that  oripai*ous  animals  liave  the 
matter  firora  which  the  embryo  is  incorponitcd  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  agent ;  wliilst  viviparous  animals  have  the  effi- 
cient cause  and  the  matter  associate  and  concorporate.  For 
the  '  agent '  in  the  oviparous  animal  is  the  semen  of  the  male» 
in  the  fowl  the  semen  of  the  cock^  which  neither  is  nor  can  he 
in  the  egg ;  the  '  matter/  again,  is  the  chalaztc  from  which 
the  fcctus  is  incofporatcd.  These  two  differ  widely  from  one 
mnother ;  for  the  chjiluy.ie  are  added  after  the  xitelhis  is  formed, 
whilst  it  is  passing  through  the  second  utenis,  and  are  an  ac- 
cession to  tliC  internal  egg ;  the  semen  gallij  on  the  contrary, 
is  stored  near  the  fundament,  is  separated  fiom  tlic  chahizie  by 
a  great  interval,  and  ncvcrthelcits  by  its  iixadiating  faculty, 
fecundates  both  the  whole  egg  and  the  uterus.  Now  in  the 
viviparous  animal^  the  semen  is  both  *  matter  *  and  '  agent,' 
the  two  consisting  and  being  conjoined  in  the  same  body,^' 

Our  authoV  appears  to  have  introduced  this  distinction  be- 
tween oviparous  and  viviparous  animalH,  that  ho  might  spare, 
or  at  all  eventR>  that  he  might  not  directly  shock  or  upset  the 
motions  of  medical  writers  on  the  generation  of  man,  they 
ching  that  the  seminal  fluitis  of  cither  sex,  projected  to- 
ther  in  intercourse,  nrc  mingled ;  that  as  one  or  other  pre- 
pondenite^,  this  becomes  the  '  efficient,'  that  stands  in  lieu  of 
tbe  *  matter ; '  and  that  the  two  together,  tending  to  the 
taina  end,  amalgamate  into  the  '  conception'  of  the  viviparous 
ajiimal* 

But  when  he  tinds  that  neither  in  the  egg  nor  uterns  of  the 
fowl  is  there  any  semen  or  blood,  and  avows  his  belief  that 
Mihing  i«  emitted  by  the  male  in  jntcrcotirse,  that  c4Ln  by 
poimibility  reach  the  uterus  of  the  fi*male,  nor  in  the  egg  dis- 
covers a  tracAJ  of  aught  supplied  by  the  male,,  he  is  compelled 
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to  doubt  how  the  semen^  which  is  nowhere  to  bQ  detected, 
which  is  neither  mixed  with  the  'geniture'  of  the  female, 
nor  yet  is  added  to  it,  nor  touches  it,  can  fecundate  the  egg, 
or  constitute  the  chick.  And  this  all  the  more  urgently,  when 
he  has  stated  that  a  few  connections  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  suffice  to  secure  the  fecundity  of  all  the  eggs  that  will 
be  laid  in  its  course.  For  how  should  it  seem  otherwise  than 
impossible  that  from  the  semen  galli  communicated  in  the 
spring,  but  now  long  vanished,  lost  or  consumed,  the  eggs  that 
continue  to  be  laid  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  should 
still  be  rendered  fruitful  and  fit  to  produce  pullets  ? 

It  is  that  he  may  meet  such  a  difficulty  half  way,  that  he 
coins  the  diflference  which  has  been  noticed.  By  way  of  bol- 
stering up  his  views,  he  farther  adduces  three  additional  con- 
siderations : — ^First,  since  the  semen  galli  is  neither  extant  in 
the  egg,  nor  was  ever  present  in  the  uterus,  nor  is  added  as 
'  material  cause '  as  in  viviparous  animals,  he  has  chosen  to 
make  it  resident  for  a  whole  year  in  the  body  of  the  hen. 
And  then  that  he  may  have  a  fit  receptacle  or  storehouse  for 
the  fecundating  fluid,  he  finds  a  blind  sac  near  the  inlet  to 
the  uterus,  in  which  he  says  the  cock  deposits  his  semen, 
wherein,  as  in  a  treasury,  it  is  stored,  and  from  whicli  all 
the  eggs  arc  fecundated.  Lastly,  although  the  semen  in 
that  bursa  comes  into  contact  neither  with  tlie  uterus,  nor 
the  egg,  nor  the  ovary,  whereby  it  might  fecundate  the  egg, 
or  secure  the  generation  of  a  chick,  he  says,  nevertheless, 
that  from  tlience,  a  certain  spiritual  substance  or  irradiation 
penetrates  to  the  egg,  fecundates  its  chalazsc,  and  from  tlieso 
produces  a  chick.  13y  this  affirmation,  however,  he  appears  to 
support  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  namely,  that  the  female 
supplies  the  '  matter '  in  generation,  the  male  the  '  efficient 
force '/  and  to  oppose  the  postulate  of  medical  writers  about 
the  mixture  of  seminal  fluids,  for  the  sake  of  which,  never- 
theless, as  I  have  said,  he  seems  to  have  laid  down  his  dis- 
tinction between  o\dparous  and  viviparous  animals.  To  give 
an  air  of  greater  likelihood  to  this  notion  of  his,  he  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  changes  which  the  semen,  not  yet  emitted,  but 
laid  up  in  the  testes  and  vesiculas  seminales  of  animals,  oc- 
casions. 

But  besides  the  fact  that  all  this  does  not  bear  upon  the 
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qxiestion^  for  the  principal  eleraent  under  discussion  la,  not  how 
the  semen  galli  renders  the  e^g  prolific,  but  rather,  how  does 
the  semen  galli  fashion  and  construct  tlie  chick  from  the  egg  ? 
Almost  everything  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  appears 
either  false  or  open  to  suspicion,  aa  is  obvious,  from  the  facts 
stated  in  our  history ;  for  neither  is  the  blind  ca\'ity  situated 
at  the  root  of  the  uropygium  or  coccyx  of  the  fowl,  which  he 
entitles  "  bursa/'  destined  as  a  receptacle  for  the  semen  of 
the  cock^  nor  can  any  semen  be  discovered  there,  as  we  have 
but  the  carity  is  encountered  in  the  male  as  well  aa  in 

lie  female  fowl. 

Our  authority  nowhere  explains  what  he  understands  by  a 
"spiritual  substance,"  and  an  ''irradiation;"  nor  what  he 
means  by  "  a  substance  tlirough  whose  i-irtue  the  e^^  is  vivi- 
fied :"  he  does  not  say  whether  it  is  any  "  corporeal  "  or  "  for* 
null  *^  substance^  which  by  "  irradiation "  proceeds  from  the 
aemen  laid  up  in  the  bursa,  and,  (what  is  especially  required,) 
oonistnicU  a  pullet  from  the  eg^. 

In  my  opinion,  Fabricius  does  no  more  here  than  say :  "  It 
prodaces  the  chick  because  it  irradiates  the  cg^ ;  and  forms 
because  it  vivifies  ;'*  ho  attempts  ta  explain  or  illustrate  the 
exceedingly  obscure  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  living  being 
by  means  still  more  obscure.  For  the  same  doubt  remains 
untouched,  how,  to  wit,  the  semen  of  the  cock  without  contact, 
"external  efficient"  at  best,  separate  in  point  of  place,  and 

nsting  in  the  bursa,  can  form  the  interuai  parts  of  the  foetus 
in  ovo, — the  heart,  li%'er,  lungs,  intestines,  &c.,  out  of  the 
ffhftlsfKP  by  "  irradiation,"  Unless,  indeed,  our  author  will 
have  It  that  all  takes  place  at  the  dictum  as  it  were  of  a  crea- 
tor seated  on  his  tlirone,  and  speaking  the  words :  Let  such 
thiug!«  be !  namely,  bones  for  support,  muscles  for  motion, 
special  organs  for  sense,  members  for  action,  viscera  for  con- 
coction and  the  like,  and  all  ordered  for  an  end  and  purpose 
with  foresight,  and  understanding  and  art.  But  Fabricius  no- 
where demonstrates  that  the  semen  has  any  such  \'irtue,  no- 
wbere  explains  the  manner  in  which  without  so  much  as  con- 
tact the  semen  can  effect  such  things;  particularly  when  we 
see  that  the  egg  incubated  by  a  bird  of  another  kind  than 
that  wliich  laid  it,  or  cherished  in  any  other  way,  or  in  dung, 
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or  in  an  oven^  far  from  the  bursa  of  tlie  parent  hen^  is  still 
qnickened  and  made  to  produce  an  embryo. 

The  same  difficulty  still  remains^  I  say :  how  or  in  what  way 
is  the  semen  of  the  cock  the  ^'  efficient  of  the  chick  ?  It  is  in 
no  wise  removed  by  invoking  the  irradiation  of  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance. For  did  we  even  admit  that  the  semen  was  stored  in 
the  bursa^  and  that  it  incorporated  the  embryo  firom  the  cha- 
lazse  by  metamorphosis  and  irradiation^  we  should  not  be  the 
less  deeply  immersed  in  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
formation  of  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  chick.  But  these 
notions  have  already  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  us. 

Wherefore^  in  investigating  the  efficient  cause  of  the  chick^ 
we  must  look  for  it  as  inhering  in  the  egg,  not  as  concealed 
in  the  bursa;  and  it  must  be  such^  that  although  the  egg 
have  long  been  laid^  be  miles  removed  from  the  hen  that  pro- 
duced it,  and  be  set  under  another  hen  than  its  parent,  even 
under  a  bird  of  a  different  kind^  such  as  a  turkey  or  guinea- 
fowl,  or  merely  among  hot  sand  or  dung^  or  in  an  oven  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  as  is  done  in  Egypt,  it  will  still  cause 
the  egg  to  produce  a  creature  of  the  same  species  as  its  parents^ 
like  them,  both  male  and  female,  and  if  the  parents  were  of 
different  kinds,  of  a  hybrid  species,  and  baling  a  mixed  re- 
semblance. 

The  knot  therefore  remains  untied,  neither  Aristotle  nor 
Fabricius  having  succeeded  even  in  loosening  it,  namely:  how  the 
semen  of  the  male  or  of  the  cock  forms  a  pullet  from  an  egg, 
or  is  to  be  termed  the  "  efficient'^  of  the  chick,  especially  when 
it  is  neither  present  in,  nor  in  contact  with,  nor  added  to  the 
egg.  And  although  almost  all  assert  that  the  male  and  his 
semen  are  the  efficient  cause  of  the  chick,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  no  one  has  yet  sufficiently  explained  how  it  is  so, 
particularly  in  our  common  hen's  egg. 
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EXERCISE   THB    FORTY-NINTH* 


The  inquiry  into  the  efficient  cauae  of  the  chick  w  one  of  great 

difficulty. 


\ 


Tbe  discussion  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  chick  ia,  na  we 
have  said,  sufficiently  difficult,  and  aU  the  more  in  consequence 
of  the  yarious  titles  by  which  it  has  been  designated.  Aris- 
totle, indeed,  recites  several  efficient  causes  of  animals,  and 
numerous  controversies  have  arisen  on  the  subject  among 
writers,  (these  baring  been  particularly  hot  between  medical 
aathors  and  Aristotelians,)  who  have  come  into  the  arena  with 
Tarious  explanations,  both  of  the  nature  of  the  efficient  cause 
and  of  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

And  indeed  the  Omnipotent  Creator  is  nowhere  more  con- 
«pictious  in  his  works,  nowhere  is  his  divinity  more  loudly 
proclaimed,  than  in  the  structure  of  animals.  And  though  all 
know  and  admit  that  the  offspring  derives  it«  origin  from  male 
and  female,  that  an  egg  is  engendered  by  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and 
that  a  pullet  proceeds  from  an  q^^^  still  we  are  not  informed 
either  by  the  medical  schools  or  the  sagacious  Aristotle,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  cock  or  his  semen  fashions  the  chick 
from  the  egg.  For  from  what  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  of 
the  generation  of  oviparous  and  other  animals,  it  is  sufficiently 
obrious  that  neither  is  the  opinion  of  the  medical  authorities 
admjaaible,  who  derire  generation  from  the  admixture  of  the 
seminal  fluids  of  the  two  sexes,  nor  that  of  Aristotle,  who  holds 
the  semen  masculinum  for  the  efficient,  and  the  menstrual 
blood  for  the  material  cause  of  procreation.  For  neither  in 
the  act  of  intercourse  nor  shortly  after  it,  is  aught  transferred 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  from  which  as  matter  any  part 
of  the  fcetus  is  immediately  constituted.  Neither  does  the 
"gcniturc"  proceeding  from  the  male  in  the  act  of  union 
(whether  it  be  aiiimated  or  an  inanimate  instrument)  enter  the 
uterus ;  neither  is  it  attracted  into  this  organ ;  neither  is  it 
■tored  op  within  the  fowl  >  but  it  is  either  disaipated  or  escapes* 
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Neither  is  there  anytliing  contained  in  the  iitenia  immo- 
diately  after  intercourse,  which,  proceeding  from  the  male,  or 
from  the  female,  or  from  both,  can  be  regarded  as  the  matter 
or  rudiment  of  the  future  fcetus.  Neither  is  the  semen  gidii 
stored  and  retained  in  the  bursa  Fabricii  of  the  hen  or  else- 
where, that  from  thence,  as  by  the  irradiation  of  some  spiri- 
tual substance,  or  by  contact^  the  egg  may  be  frwhioned  or 
the  chick  constituted  from  the  egg.  Neither  has  the  hen 
any  other  semen  save  papuhe,  yelks,  and  eggs.  These  obser- 
vationa  of  ours,  therefore,  render  the  subject  of  genenition 
one  of  greater  difficulty  than  ever,  inasmuch  as  all  the  pre- 
sumptions upon  which  the  two  old  opinions  repose  are  totally 
overthrown.  Tlic  fact  is  especial,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
demonstrate,  that  all  animals  are  alike  engendered  from  eggi»; 
and  in  the  act  of  intercourse,  whether  of  man  or  the  lower 
quadi'iipcds,  there  is  no  seminal  fluid,  proceeding  from  the 
male  or  the  female,  thrown  into  the  uterus  or  attracted  by 
this  organ ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  within  its  cavity, 
either  before  intercourse,  during  the  act,  or  immediately  after 
it,  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  matter  of  the  future  foDtus, 
or  as  its  efficient  cause,  or  as  its  commencement. 

Daniel  Scnnert,  a  man  of  learning  and  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  hanng  first  passed  the  reasonings  of  a  host  of  others 
under  review,  approaches  the  subject  himself;  and  coudntlei 
that  the  vital  principle  inheres  in  the  semen  and  is  almost  | 
identical  with  that  which  resides  in  the  future  offspring.  So 
that  Sennert  does  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  the  rational  aotd 
uf  man  is  present  in  his  seminal  fluid,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  that  the  egg  possesses  the  animating  principle  of  the 
pullet ;  that  the  vital  principle  is  transported  to  the  uterus  of 
the  female  with  the  semen  of  the  male,  and  that  from  the 
seminal  fluids  of  either  conjoined,  not  mixed  (for  mixture,  he 
says,  is  applied  to  things  qf  different  spiH;ica)^  and  endowed 
with  sold  or  the  vital  principle  a  perfect  animal  emerges.  And 
therefore,  he  says,  the  semen  of  either  parent  is  requtrt^d, 
whether  to  the  constitution  of  the  ovtun  or  of  the  iimhijci. 
And  having  said  so  much,  he  seems  to  think  that  he  h 
come  all  diffiniltics,  and  hns  delivered  a  certain  and  per- 
truth 

But  m  uviitt  that  we  should  concede  a  soul  or  vital  pnui:i|iiL 
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(animn)  to  the  egg,  and  that  combined  from  the  soiils  of  the 
parents,  these  being  oeeasioually  of  cUSerent  species,  the  horse 
aiid  the  ass,  the  common  fowl  and  the  pheasant^  for  example, 
this  vital  pnnciple  not  being  a  mixture  but  oulj  an  union  ;  and 
allow  the  pullet  to  be  produced  in  the  manner  of  the  seeds  of 
plants,  by  the  same  efficient  principle  by  which  the  perfect 
animal  i«  afterwards  presen*cd  through  the  rest  of  its  life,  so 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  t)iat  the  foetu?*  grew  by  one 
%ital  principle  without  the  uterus  or  omm,  and  by  another 

ithin  the    uterus    or  ovum — did  we    grant   all  this,    I  say 

Jthough  it  is  invalid  and  undeserving  faith),  our  history  of 
generation  from  the  egg,  nevertheless^  upsets  the  foundations 
of  the  doctrine,  and  shows  it  to  be  entirely  false ;  namely,  that 
the  egg  is  produced  from  the  semen  of  the  cock  and  hen,  or 
that  any  seminal  fluid  from  either  one  or  other  is  carried  to 
ihe  uterusj  or  that  the  embryo  or  any  particle  of  it  is  fashioned 

jra  any  semintil  fliud  transport  etl  to  the  uterus,  or  that  the 
aen  galli^  as  efficient  cause  and  plastic  agent^  ia  anywhere 

L>red  up  or  reserved  mthin  the  body  of  the  hen  to  serve  when 
acted  into  the  uterus,  as  the  matter  and  nourishment 
whence  the  foetus  which  it  has  produced  should  continue  to 
grow.  The  conditions  are  wanting  which  he  himself  admits, 
hlter  Aristotle,  to  be  necessary,  viz.,  that  the  embryo  be  conati-  • 
tnted  by  that  which  is  actual  and  preexistSj  and  the  chick  by 
that  which  is  present  and  exists  in  the  place  where  the  chick 
i«  first  formed  and  increases ;  further,  that  it  be  produced  by 
that  wliich  is  accomplished  immediately  and  conjunctly,  and  is 
the  watne  by  which  the  chick  is  prcscned  and  grows  through 
the  whole  of  its  life.  For  the  semen  galli  (and  whether  it  is 
viewed  as  animate  or  inanimate  ia  of  no  moment)  is  nowise 
pnijent  nnd  conjunct  either  in  the  egg  or  in  the  uterus;  neither 
in  the  matter  from  which  the  chick  is  faiihioned,  nor  yet  in  the 
chick  itself  already  begun,  and  as  contributing  either  to  its 
formation  or  perfection. 

He  dreams,  too,  when  he  seeks  illnstrationa  of  his  opinions 
ou  an  animated  semen  from  such  instances  as  the  seeds  of 
plants  and  nconis;  because  he  does  not  perceive  the  differ- 
eaoe  alleged  by  Aristotle*  between  the  **  goniturc''  admitted  in 
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intercourse  and  tlie  first  conception  engendered  by  both  pa* 
rents  ]  neither  does  he  observe  on  the  egg  produced  orig:inidly 
in  the  cluster  of  the  vitellarium,  and  without  any  geniture,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  male  or  the  female,  translated  to  the 
uterus.  Neither  does  he  understand  that  the  uterus  is,  even 
after  intercourse,  completely  empty  of  matter  of  every  kind^ 
whether  transmitted  by  the  parents,  or  produced  by  the  inter- 
course, or  transmuted  in  any  way  whatever,  Neither  had  he 
read,  or  at  all  events  he  does  not  refer  to  the  experiment  of 
Fabricius,  namely,  that  a  hen  is  rendered  so  prolific  by  a  few 
treads  of  the  cock,  that  she  will  continue  to  lay  finutful  eggs 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  although  in  the  interval  she  receives 
no  new  accessions  of  semen  for  the  fecundation  of  each  egg  as 
it  is  laid,  neither  does  she  retain  any  of  the  seminal  Huid  which 
she  received  so  long  ago. 

So  much  is  certain,  and  disputed  by  no  one,  that  animals, 
all  those  at  least  that  proceed  from  the  intercourse  of  male  and 
female,  are  the  ofifspring  of  this  intercourse^  and  that  they  are 
procreated  as  it  seems  by  a  kind  of  contagion,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  medical  men  observe  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
leprosy,  lues  veuera,  plague,  phthisis,  to  creep  through  the 
ranks  of  mortal  men,  and  by  mere  extrinsic  contact  to  excite 
.  diseases  similar  to  themselves  in  other  bodies ;  nay,  contact  is 
not  necessary  j  a  mere  halitus  or  miasm  suffices,  and  that  at  a 
distance  and  by  an  inanimate  medium,  and  with  nothing  senaihly 
altered  :  that  is  to  say,  where  the  contagion  first  touches,  there 
it  generates  an  "  univocal'^  like  itself,  neither  touching  nor  cx» 
isting  in  fact,  neither  being  present  nor  conjunct,  but  aolelj 
because  it  formerly  touched.  Such  virtue  and  efficacy  is  found 
in  contagions.  And  the  same  thing  perchance  occurs  in  the 
generation  of  animals.  For  the  eggs  of  fishes,  which  come 
spontaneously  to  their  foil  size  extrinsical ly,  and  without  any 
addition  of  male  seminal  fluid,  and  are  therefore  indubitably 
possessed  of  vitality  without  it,  merely  sprinkled  and  touched 
with  the  milt  of  the  male,  produce  young  fishes.  The  semim 
of  the  male,  1  say,  is  not  intromitted  in  such  w!se  as  to  per* 
form  the  part  of  "  agent*'  in  each  particular  egg,  or  to  faijitoii 
the  body,  or  to  introduce  vitality  (anima) ;  the  ova  arc  only 
fecundated  by  a  kind  of  contagion.  Whence  Aristotle  calls  the 
milt  of  the  male  fish,  or  the  genital  fluid  diffused  in  water,  it 
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one  time  "  the  geattal  and  foetific  fluid/'  at  another,  ^'  the  vital 
vims/'  For  he  says^ :  **  The  nmle  fish  sprinkles  the  ova  with 
bis  genital  semen^  and  from  the  ova  that  are  touched  by  tliis 
vital  virus  young  fishea  are  engendered/' 

Let  it  then  be  admitted  as  matter  of  certainty  that  the  em- 
bryo is  produced  by  contagion.  But  a  great  difficulty  imme- 
diately arises,  when  we  ask  :  how,  in  what  way  ia  this  contagion 
the  author  of  so  great  a  work  ?  By  what  condition  do  parents 
through  it  engender  offspring  like  themselves,  or  how  does  the 
semen  masculinnm  produce  an  "  univocal"  like  the  male  whence 
it  flowed  ?  When  it  disap|>ears  after  the  contact,  and  is  npught 
in  act  ulteriorly,  either  by  virtue  of  contact  or  presence,  but  is 
corrupt  and  has  become  a  nonentity,  how,  I  ask,  does  a  non- 
entity act  ?  How  does  a  thing  which  is  not  in  contact  fashion 
another  thing  like  itself?  How  does  a  thing  which  is  dead  it- 
self impart  life  to  something  else,  and  that  only  because  at  a 
former  period  it  was  in  contact  ? 

For  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle*  appears  to  be  false,  or  at  all 
events  defective,  where  he  contends  "Tlmt  generation  cannot 
take  place  without  an  active  and  a  passive  principle^  and  that  those 
things  can  neither  act  nor  prove  passive  which  do  not  touch ; 
but  that  those  things  come  into  mutual  contact  which,  whilst 
they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  in  different  places,  have 
their  extremes  together." 

But  when  it  clearly  appears  that  contagion  from  noncontin- 
gents,  and  things  not  having  their  extremities  together,  pro- 
duce ill  effcetii  on  animals,  wherefore  should  not  the  same  law 
avail  in  respect  of  their  life  and  generation?  There  is  an 
'*  efficient^'  in  the  egg  which,  by  its  plastic  virtue  (for  the  male 
has  only  touched  diough  he  no  longer  touches,  nor  are  there 
any  extremes  together),  produces  and  fashions  the  foetus  in  its 
kind  and  likeness.  And  through  so  many  media  or  instru- 
ments is  this  power,  the  agent  of  fecundity^  transmitted  or 

juired  that  neither  by  any  movement  of  instruments  as  in 
Eirks  of  art,  nor  by  the  instance  of  the  automaton  quoted  by 
Aristotle,  nor  of  our  clocks,  nor  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign  is  everywhere  of  avail,  nor  yet  by  the 
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introduction    of  a  vital   principle  or  soul  into   the  semeu  or 
**  geniture/'  can  the  aforementioned  doctrine  be  defended. 

And  hence  Lave  arisen  all  the  controversies  and  probleniH 
concerning  the  attraction  of  the  ma^et  and  of  amber;  on 
sjrmpathy  and  antipathy;  on  poisons  and  the  contagion  of 
peatilential  diseases ;  on  alexipharmics  and  medicines  which 
prove  curative  or  injurious  through  sorae  hidden  or  rather  an- 
knowB  property,  all  of  which  seem  to  come  into  play  indepen- 
dently of  contact.  And  above  all  on  what  it  is  in  generation 
which,  in  virtue  of  a  momentary  contact — -nay^  not  even  of 
contact,  save  through  several  media^ — forms  the  parts  of  the 
chick  from  the  egg  by  epigenesis  in  a  certain  order,  and  pro- 
duces an  '*  univocal^^  and  like  itselfj  and  that  entirely  because  it 
was  in  contact  at  a  former  period.  How,  I  ask  again,  doe» 
that  which  is  not  present,  and  which  only  enjoyed  extrinsic 
contact^  come  to  constitute  and  order  all  the  members  of  the 
chick  in  the  egg  exposed  without  the  body  of  the  parent,  and 
often  at  a  long  inter^'al  after  it  ia  laid  f  how  does  it  confer  life 
or  soul,  and  a  species  compoimded  of  those  of  the  concurring 
generants?  Inasmuch  as  nothing,  it  seems,  can  reproduce 
itself  in  another's  likeness. 


EXEECISE    THE    FIFTIETH. 


Of  the  efficient  cause  of  animals,  and  iU  cofiditions. 


That  wo  may  proceed  in  omr  subject,  therefore,  and  peoc* 
trate  so  far  into  the  knowledge  of  the  efficient  caune  of  animal 
generation  as  Bceras  needfid  in  this  place,  wc  must  begin  by 
observing  what  instruments  or  media  are  devoted  to  it.  And 
here  we  come  at  once  to  the  distinction  into  male  and  fcmiilc; 
seminal  fluid  and  ovnm,  and  its  primordium.  For  some  toiJiSi 
as  well  as  some  females,  are  barren,  or  but  little  prolific ;  and 
the  seed  of  the  male  is  at  one  time  more,  at  another  time  l€« 
prolific;  because  the  semen  mascultnum  stored  up  in  the 
vesicul^  seminalcs  is  c«tci;ined  unfruitful,  unless  it  is  raised 
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nito  frotli  by  the  spirits  and  ejected  witli  force.  And  even 
then  perchance  it  is  not  endowed  with  equal  fecundating  force 
at  all  times.  Neither  are  all  the  germs  of  yelks  in  the  ovary, 
nor  fdl  the  eggs  in  the  utenis  made  fertile  at  tlie  same  instant. 

Now  I  call  that  fruitful  which,  unless  impeded  by  some  ex- 
trioiiic  cause,  attains  by  its  inherent  force  to  its  destined  end, 
and  brings  about  the  consequence  for  the  sake  of  wkich  it  is 
onliiined.  Tlius  the  cock  is  called  fruitful  which  has  his  hens 
more  frequently  and  surely  pregnant,  the  eggs  they  lay  being 
at  the  same  time  perfect  and  proper  for  incubation. 

The  hen  in  like  manner  is  esteemed  fruitful  which  has  the 
faculty  of  producing  eggs,  or  of  receiving  and  long  retaining 
the  rirtue  of  prolific  conception  from  the  cock.  The  cluster  of 
germs  and  the  ovary  itself  are  regai'ded  as  prolific  when  the 
germs  are  numerous  and  of  good  size. 

The  egg  in  the  same  way  is  fruitful  which  differs  from  a 
sabventaneous  or  hypenemic  egg,  and  which,  cherished  by 
incubation,  or  in  any  other  way,  does  not  fail  to  produce  a 
chick. 

Such  an  efficient  cause  consequently  is  required  for  the 
chick,  as  shall  impart  the  virtue  of  fecundity  to  it,  and  secure 
it  the  iK>wer  of  acting  as  an  efficient  cause  in  its  turn.  Be- 
cause that,  or  its  analogue  at  least,  by  means  of  which  they 
become  prolific,  is  present  in  all  animals.  And  the  inquiry 
is  the  same  in  each  case,  when  wc  ask  what  it  is  in  the  egg 
which  renders  it  prolific,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  wind 
5g;  what  in  the  vitellary  germ  and  ovary;  what  in  the 
female;  what,  finally,  in  the  semen  and  the  cock  himself? 
What,  moreover,  it  is  in  the  blood  and  punctum  saliens^  or 
first  formed  particle  of  the  chick,  whence  aU  the  other  parts 
arise  with  their  appropriate  structures  and  arrangements  ;  what 
in  the  embryo  or  chick  itself  whereby  it  becomes  more  or  less 
robust  and  agile,  attains  to  maturity  with   greater  or  less  ra- 

lity,  and  lives  with  various  degrees  of  health,  for  a  longer  or 
liorter  period? 

Nor  is  the  inquiry  very  different  wliich  goea  to  ascertain 
what  sex  the  male  and  the  female,  or  the  cock  and  the 
hen,  confer  upon  the  prolific  egg ;  and  w  hat  proceeds  from 
each  that  contributes  to  the  perfiction  or  resemblance  of 
the  chick,  viz.,  whether  the  egg,  the  conception,  the  matter, 
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and  the  nutriment  proceed  from  the  mother,  and  the  plastic 
virtue  from  the  father;  or  rather  a  certain  contagion  im- 
mitted  during  intercourse,  or  produced  and  received  from  hioi, 
which  in  the  body  of  the  hen,  or  in  the  eggs,  either  perma- 
nently excites  the  matter  of  the  eggs,  or  attracts  nourishment 
from  the  female,  and  concocts  and  distributes  it  first  for  the 
growth  of  the  eggs,  and  then  for  the  production  of  the  chicks ; 
finally,  whether  from  the  male  proceeds  all  that  has  reference 
to  form  and  life  and  fecundity,  from  the  female,  again,  all  that 
is  of  matter,  constitution,  place,  and  noiuishment  ?  For  among 
animals  where  the  sexes  are  distinct,  matters  are  so  arranged, 
that  since  the  female  alone  is  inadequate  to  engender  an  em- 
bryo and  to  nourish  and  protect  the  young,  a  male  is  associated 
with  her  by  nature,  as  the  superior  and  more  worthy  progenitor, 
as  the  consort  of  her  labour,  and  the  means  of  supplying  her 
deficiencies;  in  the  case  of  the  hen, of  correcting  by  his  contagion 
the  inferiority  of  the  hypeuemic  eggs  which  she  produces,  and 
so  rendering  them  prolific.  For  as  the  pullet,  engendered  of  an 
cg^,  is  indebted  to  that  e^g  for  his  body,  vitality,  and  principal 
or  generative  part,  so  and  in  like  manner  does  the  egg  receive 
all  that  is  in  it  from  the  female,  the  female  in  her  turn  being 
dependent  on  the  male  for  her  fecundity  which  is  conferred 
in  coition. 

And  here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring,  whether  the 
male  be  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  generation  of  the 
offspring;  or  whether  the  male  along  with  the  female  are  the 
mediate  and  instrumental  causes  of  nature  itself,  or  of  the  first 
and  supreme  generator?  And  such  an  inqiury  is  both  be- 
coming and  necessary,  for  perfect  science  of  every  kind  de- 
pends on  a  knowledge  of  causes.  To  the  full  understanding 
of  generation,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  mount  from 
the  final  to  the  first  and  supreme  efficient  cause,  and  to  hold 
each  and  every  cause  in  espeeial  regard. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  define  that  which  is  the  first  and 
supreme  efficient  cause  of  the  chick  in  ovo  by  and  by,  nheji 
we  treat  of  that  which  constitutes  the  efficient  cause  [of  gene- 
ration] among  animals  in  general.  Here,  meantime,  we  shall 
aee  what  its  nature  may  be. 

The  first  condition,  then,  of  the  primary  efficient  cause  of 
generation,  properly  so  called,  is,  as  we  have  «aid,  that  tt  be 
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prime  and  principal  fertilizer,  whence  all  mediate  causes 
receive  the  fecundity'  imparted.  For  example^  the  chick  is 
derived  from  the  pimctum  saliens  in  the  egg,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  body,  but  also,  and  this  especially,  as  respectii  the 
life  (auima) :  the  punctum  saliens^  or  heart,  is  derived  from 
the  eggi  the  egg  from  the  hen,  and  the  hen  has  her  fecundity 
from  the  cock. 

Another  condition  of  the  prime  efficient  is  discovered  from 
the  work  achieved,  viz.,  the  chick,  because  tjiat  is  the  prime 
efficient  in  which  the  reason  of  the  effect  is  principally  dis- 
played. But  since  every  generative  efficient  engenders  ano- 
ther like  itself,  and  the  offspring  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
prime  efficient  must  also  be  a  certain  mixed  something. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  tlie  offspring  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  in- 
asmuch as  a  mixture  of  both  parents  appears  plainly  in  it,  in 
the  form  and  lineaments,  and  each  particular  part  of  its  body, 
in  its  colour,  mother-marks,  disposition  to  diseases,  and  other 
cidents.  In  mental  constitution,  also,  and  its  manifesta- 
fions,  such  as  manners,  docility,  voice,  and  gait,  a  similar  tem- 
perament is  discoverable.  For  as  we  say  of  a  certain  mixture, 
that  it  is  composed  of  elements,  because  their  qualities  or  vir- 
liee,  such  as  heat,  cold,  dryness,  and  moisture,  are  there  dia- 
»vered  associated  in  a  certain  similar  compound  body,  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  work  of  the  father  and  mother  is  to  be  discerned 
both  in  the  body  and  mental  character  of  the  off'spring,  and  in 
all  else  that  follows  or  accompanies  temperament*  In  the  mule^ 
for  instance,  the  body  and  disposition,  the  temper  and  voice, 
of  both  parents  (of  the  horse  and  the  ass,  e.  pJ)  are  mingled  j 
and  so,  also,  in  the  hybrid  between  the  pheasant  and  the  fowl, 
in  that  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  &c,,  corresponding  traits 
are  conspicuous. 

When,  therefore,  the  chick  shows  his  resemblance  to  both 
parents,  and  is  a  mixed  effect,  the  primary  genital  cause  (which 
it  resembles)  must  needs  be  mixed.  Wherefore  that  wliich 
fashions  the  chick  in  the  eg^  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  a  certain 
:»metliing  mixed  or  compounded,  and  the  work  of  both  pa- 
Bnts,  And  if  any  kind  of  contagion,  engendered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sexual  intercourse,  in  which  the  male  and  female  min- 
gle and  form  but  one  body,  cither  originates  or  remains  in  the 
body  of  the  female,  that,  too,  must  be  of  a  mixed  nature  or 
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power,  whence,  subsequently »  a  fertile  egg  will  be  produc 
endowed  witii  plastic  powers,  the  couacquence  of  a  mixed  ua- 
turci  or  of  a  mixed  efficient  instrument,  from  which  a  chick, 
also  of  a  mixed  nature,  will  be  produced. 

i  have  used  the  word  contagion  above,  because  Ariatotle'a 
view  is  contradicted  by  all  experience,  viz.,  that  a  certain  part 
of  tlic  embryo  is  immediately  made  by  intercourse.  Neither 
is  it  true,  as  some  of  the  modems  assert,  that  the  vital  princi- 
ple (anima)  of  the  future  chick  is  present  in  the  egg ;  for  that 
cannot  be  the  vital  principle  of  the  chick  which  inheres  in  no 
part  of  its  body.  Neither  can  the  living  principle  be  said 
either  to  be  left  or  to  be  originated  by  intercoume ;  otherwise 
in  every  pregnant  woman  there  would  be  two  vital  principles 
(animse)  present.  Wherefore,  until  it  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined what  the  efficient  cause  of  the  e%^  is,  what  it  is  of  mixed 
nature  that  must  remain  immediately  upon  intercourse,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  of  it  under  the  title  of  a  Contagion. 

But  where  this  contagion  lies  hid  in  the  female  after  inter* 
course,  and  how  it  is  communicated  and  given  to  the  egg,  de- 
mands quite  a  specitd  inquiry,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  matter  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  conception  of 
females  in  general.  It  will  suffice,  meantime,  if  we  say  llial 
the  same  law  applies  to  the  prime  efficient — in  which  inheiei 
the  reason  of  the  future  offspring — as  to  the  offspring ;  ns  this 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  nature  of  its  cause  must  also  be  mixed; 
and  it  must  either  proceed  equally  from  both  parents,  or  from 
something  else  which  is  employed  by  both  concurrently  ii»  in- 
struments, animated,  co-operating,  mixed,  and  in  the  sexual 
act  coalescing  unto  one.  And  this  is  the  third  condition  of 
the  prime  efficient,  that  it  either  imparts  motion  to  all  the  in* 
tcrmcchate  instruments  in  succession,  or  uses  them  in  some 
other  way,  but  comes  not  itself  into  play.  Whence  the  origin 
of  the  doubt  that  has  ariseuj  whether,  in  the  generation  of  the 
chick,  the  cock  were  the  true  prime  efficient,  or  wIm  '  *  rre 
were  not   another  prior,  superior  to  him?      For,  <  all 

tilings  seem  to  derive  their  origin  from  a  celestial  iuAoenoe, 
and  to  follow  tlie  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  wc 
shall  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  of  this  matter  after  wc 
liRvc  shown  what  we  understand  by  the  "  instniment/*  or  "tP- 
sstrumcntal  efficient  cause,''  and  how  it  is  subdivided. 
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Instnimeiital  efficients,  then,  are  of  different  kinds :  some, 
3g  to  Amtotle,  are  faetive^  others  active ;  some  have 
1  oipacitY  any  way  anlesa  conjoined  with  another  prior  efli- 
it,  fts  the  hand,  foot,  genital  organs,  &c.  mth  the  re^st  of  the 
tdy;  others  have  an  influence  even  when  separate  and  distinct, 
a^  the  seminal  fluid  and  the  ovum.  Some  instruments^  a^in, 
liave  neither  motion  nor  action  beyond  those  that  are  imparted 
to  them  by  the  prime  efficient ;  and  others  have  peculiar  in- 
herent principles  of  action^  to  which  nature  indeed  allows  no 
aotiou  in  the  business  of  generation,  though  she  still  uses  their 
ties,  and  prescribes  them  laws  or  limits  in  their  operations, 
\  Qtherwiae  than  the  cook  makeiS  use  of  Are  in  cookings  and 
the  physician  of  herbs  and  drugs  in  curing  diseases, 

Sennert,  that  he  may  uphold  the  opinion  he  had  espoused 
of  the  vital  principle  (anima)  being  present  in  the  semen,  and 
be  formative  faculty  of  the  chick  being  extant  in  the  egg,  as- 
that  not  only  ia  the  v^^,  but  the  semen  of  the  cock,  en- 
dowed with  the  living  principle  of  the  future  chick.  Moreover, 
dtttiiictly  denies  that  there  is  any  separate  iustruraentul 
it ;  ajid  says,  that  that  only  ought  to  be  entitled  "  instru- 
f*  which  is  conjoined  with  the  prime  efficient ;  and  that 
»nly  *'  instrumental  eflicient;*' which  has  no  motion  or  action  save 
rthat  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  prime  efficient,  or  which  is 
continuously  and  successively  received,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
acts*  And  on  this  ground  he  rejects  the  example  of  projec- 
Kles,  which  have  received  force  from  the  projecting  agent,  and, 
separated  from  it,  act  nevertheless ;  as  if  swords  and  spears  were 
iy  to  he  called  warlike  weajxjns,  but  arrows  and  bullets 
I  be  relused  this  title.  He  also  rejects  the  argument  derived 
the  republic,  denying  thereby  that  magistrates,  counsel- 
ow,  or  ministers,  are  instruments  of  govemment ;  although 
Rftj^stotle  regards  a  counsel  as  an  efficient,  and  in  express  temia 
calls  a  minister  an  inatrumenk^  Sennert  likewise  denies  the 
iple  of  automata ;  and  says  and  gainsays  much  besides^ 
view  to  confirming  himself  in  his  position,  that  the 
nemen  and  the  eg^  are  poaaeaeed  of  a  living  principle  (anima), 
are  not  mediate  or  instrumental,  but  principal  ngenta, 
inert,  nevertheless,  as  it  were  compelled  by  the  force  of 
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truth^  lays  down  such  conditions  for  a  principal  agent,  as  fully 
and  effectually  contradict  all  that  he  had  said  before.  He 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  "  whatever  produces  a  work  or  an 
effect  more  noble  than  itself,  or  an  effect  unlike  itself,  is  not  a 
principal  efficient,  but  an  inatrumental  cause  /'  granting  which, 
who  would  not  infer  that  the  semen  and  the  egg  were  instru- 
ments? seeing  that  the  pullet  is  an  effect  more  noble  than 
the  egg,  and  every  way  unlike  either  this  or  the  spermatic  fluid. 
Wherefore,  when  the  learned  Sennert  denies  the  semen  and  the 
egg  to  be  instruments  or  organs,  because  they  are  distinct  from 
the  prime  agents,  he  takes  his  position  upon  a  false  basis ;  be- 
cause, as  the  prime  generator  procreates  offspring  by  various 
means  or  media,  the  medium  being  here  conjunct,  as  the  hand 
of  the  workman  is  with  his  body,  there  separate  and  distinct,  ns 
is  the  arrow  let  loose  from  the  bow,  it  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instrument. 

From  the  conditions  now  enumerated  of  an  instmmentai 
cause,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  prime  efficient  in  the  gene- 
ration of  the  chick  is  the  cock,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cock  and 
hen,  because  the  resulting  pullet  resembles  these ;  nor  can  it 
be  held  more  noble  than  they,  which  are  its  prime  effidenta 
or  parents-  I  shall,  therefore,  add  another  condition  of  the 
prime  efficient,  whence  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  that  the  male  is 
not  the  prime,  but  only  the  instrumeutal,  cause  of  the  chick ; 
viz.,  that  the  prime  efficient  in  the  formation  of  the  chick 
makes  use  of  artifice,  and  foresight,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  intelligence,  which  far  surpass  the  powers  of  our  rational 
soul  to  comprehend,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  disposed  and 
perfected  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  future  work,  and 
that  there  be  action  to  a  determinate  end  ;  so  that  every,  csren 
the  smallest,  part  of  the  chick  is  fashioned  for  the  sake  of  A 
special  use  and  end,  and  with  respect  not  merely  to  the  nsariDg 
of  the  fabric,  but  also  to  its  well-being,  and  elegance  and  pre- 
servation. But  the  male  or  his  semen  is  not  suf  I  '  r  in  Ike 
act  of  kind  or  after  it,  that  art,  intelligence,  an<i  -ht  can 

be  ascribed  to  him  or  it. 

The  proper  inference  from  these  premises  appean  to  be  that 
the  mule,  as  well  as  his  seminal  fluid,  is  the  efficient  isiftru- 
ment ;  and  the  female  not  less  than  the  egg  she  layB  the  smae. 
Wherefore,  we  have  to  seek  refuge  in  a  prior^  fuperior,  and 
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more  excellent  cause,  to  which,  with  all  propriety,  are  ascribed 
foresight,  intelligence,  goodness,  and  skill,  and  which  is  by  so 
much  more  excellent  than  its  effect  or  work,  as  the  architect  is 
more  worthy  than  the  pile  he  rears,  as  the  king  is  more  exalted 
thjxn  his  minister,  as  the  workman  is  better  than  his  hands  or 
tools. 

The  male  and  female,  therefore,  will  come  to  be  regarded 

^fts  merely  the  efficient  instruments,  subservient  in  all  respects 
to  the  Supreme  Creator,  or  father  of  all  things.     In  this  sense, 

.  consequently,  it  is  well  said  that  the  sun  and  moon  engender 
man ;  because,  with  the  advent  and  secession  of  the  sun,  come 
spring  and  autumn,  seasons  which  mostly  correspond  with 
the  generation  and  dec^y  of  animated  beings.  So  that  the 
great  leader  in  philosophy  says ;  ^  "  The  lint  motion  [of  the 
sphere?]  is  not  the  cause  of  generation  and  destruction;  it  is 
the  motion  of  the  ecliptic  that  is  so,  this  being  both  continuous 
and  having  two  movements ;  for,  if  future  generation  and  cor- 
ruption are  to  be  eternal,  it  is  necessary  that  something  like- 

^wise  move  eternally,  that  interrhanges  do  not  fail,  that  of  the 
two  actions  one  only  do  not  occur.  The  cause  of  the  perpetuity 
[of  animal  species  ?]  is,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  universe ;  and 

^the  obliquity  [of  the  ecliptic?]  is  the  c^use  of  the  approach  and 
sion,  [of  the  sun?]  and  of  his  being  now  nearer,  now  more 
rctoote  :  when  he  quits  us,  and  removes  to  a  distance,  it  is  then 

rthat  decay  and  corruption  intervene;    and,  in   like  manner, 

fhen  he  approaches,  it  is  then  that  he  engenders;  and  if,   as 

he  Irequently  approaches,  he  engenders ;    so,  because  he  fre- 

^quentiy  recedes,  does  he  cause  corruption ;  for  the  causes  of 

'contraries  arc  contrarj'." 

AU  things,  therefore,  grow  and  flourish  in  spring,  (on  the 
pproBch  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  he  being  the  common 
at  and  producer,  or  at  all  events  the  immediate  and  uni- 
versal instrument  of  the  Creator  in  the  work  of  reproduction) ; 
and  this  is  true  not  of  plants  only  but  of  animals  also ;  nor  less 
of  those  that  come  spontaneously,  than  of  those  that  are  propa- 
gated by  the  consentient  act  of  male  and  female.      It  is  as  if, 

jinik  the  advent  of  this  glorious  luminary,  Venus  the  bountiful 
adcd  from  heaven,  waited  on  by  Cupid  and  a  cohort  of 
,  and  prompted  all  living  things  by  the  bland  incitement 
^  D«  Ocnerit.  et  ctur.  lib.  ii,  e«|».  10. 
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of  love  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  their  kinds.  Or  (and  it  is 
thus  that  we  have  it  in  the  mythology)  it  is  as  if  the  genital 
organs  of  Satnm,  cast  iuto  the  sea  at  thisseasonj  raised  a  foam, 
whence  sprung  Aphrodite.  For,  in  the  generation  of  antrnfd$| 
as  the  poet  says,  *^  snperat  tenor  omnibus  hnmor/*— a  gentle 
moisture  all  pervades, — and  the  genitals  froth  and  are  replete 
with  semen. 

TIjo  cock  and  the  hen  are  especially  fertile  in  the  spring ;  &a 
if  the  sun,  or  heaven,  or  nature,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  the 
omnipotent  God — ^for  all  these  names  signify  the  same  thing — 
were  a  cause  in  generation  superior  and  more  divine  than  they ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  sun  and  man,  i.e.  the  sun  through  miiti 
as  the  instrument,  engender  man.  In  the  same  way  the  pre- 
server of  all  things,  and  the  male  among  birds,  give  birth  to  the 
egg^  from  whence  the  chick,  the  perfect  bird,  is  made  eterniil 
in  its  kind  by  the  approach  and  recession  of  the  god  of  dny, 
who,  by  the  divine  will  and  pleasure,  or  by  fate,  aervea  for  the 
generation  of  all  that  lives. 

Let  ua  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  male,  although  a  prior 
and  more  excellent  efficient  than  the  female,  is  still  no  more 
than  an  instrumental  efficient,  and  that  he,  not  lea«  than  the 
female,  must  refer  his  fecundity  or  faculty  of  engendering  aa 
received  from  the  approaching  sun  j  and,  consequently,  tlmi 
the  skill  and  foresight,  wliich  are  apparent  in  his  work,  are 
not  to  be  held  as  proceeding  from  him  but  from  God ;  inas- 
much as  the  male  in  the  act  of  kind  neither  uses  counsel  nor 
understanding ;  neither  does  man  engender  the  rational  port 
of  his  soul,  but  only  the  vegetative  faculty ;  which  is  not  re- 
garded as  any  principal  or  more  di\ine  faculty  of  the  soul,  but 
one  only  of  a  lower  order* 

Since,  then,  there  is  not  less  of  skill  and   prescience  n  m. 
fested  in  the  stnicture  of  the  chick  than  in  the  creation  of  umw 
and  the  universe  at  large,  it  is  imperative  even  in  the  geuem- 
tion  of  man  to  admit  an  efficient  cause,  superior  f  1  more 

excellent  than  man  himself :  otherwise  the  ve<;.  racnllr, 

or  that  part  of  the  soul  or  living  principle  which  fashions  aud 
presei'ves  a  man,  would  have  to  I-  -   -   '  celkfil 

and  divine,  and  Jield  to  bear  a  ci  id  thftB 

the  rational  portion  of  the  soul,  whose  excellence,  ncrerthclewi, 
we  extol  over  all  the  faculties  of  all  ammala^  and  egttcm  a» 
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that  whidj  has  right  and  empire  in  them,  and  to  which  all  created 
things  are  made  subservient.  Or  we  should  else  have  to  own 
that  in  the  works  of  nature  there  was  neither  prudence,  nor  m% 
Qor  understanding;  but  that  these  appeared  to  us,  ^ho  are 
iront  to  judge  of  the  divine  things  of  nature  iifter  our  own  poor 
Irts  and  faculties,  or  to  contmst  them  with  examples  due  to 
ourselves ;  as  if  the  active  principlea  of  nature  produced  tlieir 
effects  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  used  to  produce  our  artificial 
works,  by  counsel,  to  wit,  or  discipline  acquired  through  the 
mind  or  understanding. 

But  nature,  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest  in  all  things  in 
which  it  inheres,  and  the  vegetative  soul,  the  prime  efficient 
cau8c  of  all  generation,  move  by  no  acquired  faculty  which 
might  be  designated  by  the  title  of  skill  or  foresight,  ns  in 
our  undertakings  ]  but  operate  in  conformity  with  determinate 
laws  like  fate  or  special  coramandmenta — in  the  same  way  and 
manner  m  light  things  rise  and  heavy  things  descend.  The 
vegetative  faciUty  of  parents,  to  wit,  engenders  in  the  same 
way,  and  tlie  semen  finally  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  foetus,  as 
the  spider  weaves  her  web,  as  birds  build  nests,  incubate  their 
eggs,  and  cherish  their  young,  or  as  bees  and  ants  construct 
dwellings,  and  lay  up  stores  for  their  fiiture  wants ;  all  of  which 
is  done  natundly  aud  from  a  connate  genius  or  disposition ;  by 
no  means  from  foreciist,  instruction,  or  reason.  That  which  in 
ns  is  the  principle  or  eanae  of  artificial  operations,  and  is  called 
wet,  intellect,  or  foresight,  in  the  natural  operations  of  the  lower 
ammals  is  nature,  which  is  avro^iSaKTOCj  self-taught,  instilled 
by  no  one ;    what  in  them  is  innate  or   connate,  is  with  us 

inired.      On  this  account  it  is,  that  they  who  refer  all  to  art 

[artifice  are  to  be  held  indifferent  judges  of  nature  or  natural 
thiugs ;  andj  indeed,  it  is  wiser  to  act  in  the  0])posite  way,  and 
selecting  standards  in  nature  to  judge  of  things  made  by  art 
according  to  them.  For  all  the  arts  are  but  imitations  of  nature 
in  one  way  or  another ;  as  our  reason  or  understanding  is  a 
derivative  ft-om  the  Diviue  intelligence,  manifested  in  his  works; 
and  when  perfected  by  habit,  like  another  adventitious  and  ac- 
qutred  soul,  gaitiing  some  semblance  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine 

Bnl,  it  produces  somewhat  similar  effects. 

Wterefore,  according  to  ray  opinion,  he  takes  the  right  and 
of  the  matter,  who  derives  all  generation  from  the 
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same  eternal  and  omiupotent  Deity,  on  whose  nod  the  universe 
itself  depend!^.  Nor  do  I  think  that  wc  are  greatly  to  dispute 
about  the  name  by  which  this  first  agent  is  to  l)e  called  or 
worshipped  ;  whether  it  be  God^  NatuiT,  or  the  Sonl  of  the  uni- 
rer^e, — whatever  the  name  employed, — all  still  intend  by  it 
that  whicli  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things;  which 
exiBts  from  eternity  and  is  almig^hty ;  which  ia  author  or  crea- 
tor, and,  by  means  of  changing  generations,  the  preserver  and 
perpetuator  of  the  fleeting  things  of  mortal  life ;  which  ia  om- 
nipresent, not  less  in  the  single  and  several  operations  of  na- 
tural things,  than  in  the  infinite  universe  j  which,  by  his  deity 
or  providence,  his  art  and  mind  di\ine,  engen<lers  all  thing*, 
whether  they  arise  spontaneously  without  any  adcc|uate  efficient, 
or  are  the  work  of  male  and  female  associated  together,  or  of  a 
single  sex,  or  of  other  intermediate  instruments,  here  more  nu- 
merous, there  fewer,  whether  they  be  univoe^,  or  arc  equivocally 
or  accidentally  produced :  all  natural  bodies  are  both  the  work 
and  the  iuistruments  of  that  Supreme  Good,  some  of  them  being 
mere  natural  bodies,  such  as  heat,  spirit,  air,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  matters  in  putrefaction,  &c.,  or  they  are  at  once 
natural  and  animated  bodies;  for  he  also  makes  use  of  the 
motions,  or  forces,  or  vital  principles  of  animals  in  some  certain 
way,  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe  and  the  procreation  of 
the  several  kinds  of  animated  beings. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  we  are  apprized  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  share  which  the  male  has  in  the  buHine*«<  of 
generation.  The  cock  confers  that  upon  the  egg,  which,  from 
unprolific,  makes  it  prolific,  this  being  identical  with  that  which 
the  fruit  of  vegetables  receives  from  the  fervour  of  the  summer  , 
sun,  which  secures  to  them  maturity,  and  to  their  seeds  fer« 
tility ;  and  not  different  from  that  which  fertilis&es  things  spon- 
taneously engendered,  and  brings  caterpillars  from  worfDi^ , 
ain*elias  from  caterpillars,  from  anrelias  mcjths,  htittf*rfti«, 
bees,  &c. 

In  this  way  is  the  sun,  by  his  appnmch,  btith  tin    ' 
of  motion  and  transmutation  in  the  coming  fruit,  :ii  , 

also^  inasmuch  as  be  is  the  author  of  the  fertility  of  iU  ineltuted 
seed:  and,  as  early  spring  is  the  prime  cfBcient  of  '  and 

flowers  and  fruits,  so  is  summer,  in   its  strength,  i  ci  of^ 

final  perfection  in  the  ripenesii  and  fecundity  of  the  seecL   With  a 
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view  to  strengtlicm  tliis  i)osition^  I  shall  add  thi«  one  from 
amoiig  a  \nr^  iHimbcr  of  observations.  Some  persons  in  thei^n 
OQUiitries  cnltivjite  omnge  trees  with  singiiliir  cun.^  niid  eciitiomv, 
luid  the  fniit  of  these  trees,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  fif»t 
year,  will  grow  to  the  mze  of  the  point  of  the  thunib,  comes  to 
miiturity  the  followin«f  summer.  This  fruit  is  perfect  in  nil 
rc«pectA,  save  and  except  that  it  is  without  pips  or  speech. 

Pondering  tipon  this  with  myself,  I  thought  that  I  had  here 
au  example  of  t!»c  barren  i*^^,  whieh  is  produced  by  the  hen 
without  the  conciirretiee  of  tlie  coek,  and  which  comprises  every* 
thing  that  is  visible  in  a  fruitful  eg^,  but  is  still  dentitute  of 
germinant  seed  ;  as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  that  was  impaired 
by  the  cock,  in  virtue  of  which  a  wiud-egg  becomes  a  fruitful  egg, 
rhich  in  warmer  countries  is  dispensed  by  the  suu,  and  cattses 
lac  fruit  of  the  orange  tree  to  be  produced  replete  with  prolific 
seed.  It  is  as  if  the  summer  in  England  sufficed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finiit  only,  as  the  hen  for  the  production  of  the 
^gg*  ^>^*t  like  the  female  fowl  was  impotent  as  a  pro  genetrix  ; 
whilst  in  other  countries  enjoying  the  sun's  light  in  larger 
proportion,  the  summer  acquired  the  characters  of  the  male, 
and  perfected  the  work  of  generation. 

Thus  far  have  we  treated  this  subject  by  the  way,  that,  from 
the  instance  of  the  egg»  we  might  learn  what  conditions  were 
required  in  the  prime  efRcicnt  in  the  generation  of  animals ; — 
for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  egg  there  is  an  agent, — as  there  is 
also  in  every  conception  and  germ, — ^whieh  is  not  merely  in- 
[wted  by  the  mother,  but  is  lirst  communicated  in  coitu  by  the 
thcr,  by  means  of  liis  spermatic  Huid ;  and  which  is  itself  pri- 
marily eudowcd  with  such  nrtue  by  heaven  and  the  sun,  or 
the  Supreme  Creator.  It  is  equally  manifeM,  timt  this  agent, 
tiHting  iu  every  q^^  and  seed,  is  so  imbued  witli  the  qualities 
fif  the  parents,  that  it  builds  up  the  offspring  in  their  likeness, 
not  in  ita  own;  and  this  mingled  also  as  proceeding  from  both 
litcd  in  copulation.  Now,  as  all  this  proceeds  with  the  most 
^nsummate  foresight  and  intelligence,  the  prc^^^cnce  of  the 
Deity  th<Tein  is  clenrly  prochiimcd. 

But  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  greater  length  upon  this  jsuI)- 
ject,  when  we  strive  to  show  what  it  is  that  remains  with  the 
female  immediately  after  intercourse,  and  where  it   is  stored  ; 

the  atame  time  that  we  explain — aincc  there  is  nothing  viai- 
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ble  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  after  intercourse — what  that 
prolific  contagion  or  prime  conception  is;  whether  it  is  cor- 
poreal and  hud  np  within  the  female^  or  is  incorporeal ;  whether 
the  conception  of  the  uterus  be  of  the  same  nature  or  uot  with 
the  conceptions  of  the  brain,  and  fecundity  be  acquired  in  the 
same  way  ra  knowledge — ^a  conclusion^  in  favour  of  which  tliere 
is  no  lack  of  arguments ;  or^  as  motion  and  the  animal  opera* 
tionsj  which  we  call  appetites,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
couceptiona  of  the  Irrain,  may  not  the  natiu'al  motions  and  the 
operations  of  the  vegetative  principle,  and  particidarly  genera- 
tion, depend  on  the  conception  of  the  uterus?  And  then 
we  have  to  inquire  how  this  proUfic  contagion  is  of  a  mixed 
nature^  and  is  imparted  by  the  male  to  the  female,  and  by  her 
is  transferred  to  the  ovum  ?  Finally,  how  the  eont^^ious  prin- 
ciple of  all  diseases  and  preternatural  affections  spreads  insen- 
sibly, and  is  propagated  ? 


IXBRCISE  THE  FIFTY-PI  asT. 

Of  the  order  of  generation ;  and,  first ,  of  the  primary  gemtat 

particle* 

It  will  be  our  business,  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  matter  in  especial,  to  show  what  happens  to  the  female 
from  a  fruitful  embrace  ;  what  it  is  that  remains  mth  her  after 
this,  and  wliich  we  have  still  spoken  of  imder  the  name  of  con^ 
tagion,  by  which,  as  l)y  a  kind  of  infection,  she  conceives,  and  an 
embryo  subsequently  begins  to  grow  of  its  own  accord.  Mean- 
time, we  shall  discourse  of  those  tldngs  that  manifestly  appear 
in  connexion  with  the  organs  of  generation  which  seem  moit 
worthy  of  particular  comment. 

And  first,  since  it  appears  certain  that  the  chick  in  prodtioed 
by  epigenesis,  or  addition  of  the  parts  that  successively  arise, 
we  shall  inquire  what  pjui:  is  formed  first,  befon^  «ny  of  the 
rest  appear,  and  what  may  be  ohnrrx  rd  nf  thl^  mu\  its  rh^rtit^idur 
mode  of  generation^ 

What  Aristotle  >  my^  of  the  generation  of  the  mon:  pexf^^ct 
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Hnimals^  is  confirmed  and  made  manifest  by  all  that  passes  in 
the  cggj  viz.  :  that  all  the  parts  arc  not  formed  at  once  and 
together^  but  in  succession,  one  after  another*  and  tbat  there 
first  exists  a  particular  genital  particle,  in  \irtue  of  which,  as 
from  a  beginning,  all  the  other  parts  proceed.  As  in  the  seeds 
of  plant*,  in  beans  and  acorns,  to  quote  particular  instances, 
we  sec  the  gemmuia  or  apex,  protruding,  the  commencement 
of  the  entire  prospective  herb  or  tree.  "  And  this  particle  is 
Ukc  a  child  emancipated,  placed  independently,  a  principle  ex- 
isting of  itself,  from  whence  the  series  of  members  is  subse- 
quently thrown  out,  and  to  which  belongs  all  that  is  to  con- 
duce to  the  p«*rfcction  of  the  future  animal."  *  Since,  there- 
fore, '*No  part  engenders  itself,  but,  after  it  is  engendered, 
concurs  in  its  own  growth,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  part  first 
aritsc  which  contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  increase  ;  for 
whether  it  be  a  plant  or  an  animal,  still  has  it  within  itself  the 
power  of  vegetation  or  nutrition;*'^  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguishes  and  fashions  each  particuhir  part  in  its  several 
order;  and  hence,  in  tliis  same  priniogenate  particle,  there  is 
a  primary  vital  principle  inherent,  which  is  the  author  and 
original  of  sense  and  motion,  and  every  manifestation  of  life. 

That,  therefore,  is  the  principal  particle  whence  vital 
•pirit  and  native  heat  accrue  to  all  other  parts,  in  which  the 
calidum  innatum  sive  implantatiim  of  physicians  first  shows  it- 
self, and  the  household  deity  or  pei^nnial  fire  is  maintained ; 
whence  life  proceeds  to  the  body  in  general,  and  to  each  of  its 
parts  in  particular;  whence  nourishment,  growth,  aid,  and 
solace  flow  ;  lastly,  where  life  first  begins  in  the  being  that  is 
bom,  and  last  fails  in  that  wldeh  dies. 

All  this  is  certainly  true  as  regards  the  first  engendered  part, 
and  appears  manifestly  in  the  formation  of  the  chick  from  the 
egg,  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  we  are  to  reject  the  views 
of  certain  physicians,  indifl*erent  philosophers,  who  will  have  it 
that  three  principal  and  primogenatc  parts  arise  together,  viz. ; 
the  bniin,  the  heart,  and  the  liver;  neither  can  I  agree  with 
Aristotle  himself,  who  maintains  that  the  heart  is  the  first 
engendered  and  animated  part ;  for  I  think  that  the  [privilege 
of  priority  belongs  to  the  blood  alone ;    the   blood  being  that 
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wliicli  is  first  sceu  of  the  newly  engendered  being,  not  only  in 
the  chick  in  ovo,  but  in  the  embryo  of  every  animail  whiitflo- 
ever,  aa  shall  plainly  be  made  to  appear  at  a  later  stage  of 
our  inquiry". 

There  appears  at  firsts  I  say,  a  red-coloured  pidsatin^  point 
or  vesicle^  with  lines  or  eaiials  extending  fi*om  it^  containing 
blood  in  their  interior,  aud,  in  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive from  the  most  careful  examination,  the  blood  is  produced 
before  the  punctum  saliens  is  formed,  and  is  fai'ther  endowed 
with  vital  heat  before  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a  pulse;  so  that 
as  pulsation  commences  in  it  and  from  it,  so,  in  the  last  struggle 
of  mortal  agony,  does  motion  also  end  there.  I  have  indeed  ascer- 
tained by  nmnerous  experiments  instituted  upon  the  egg,  as  well 
as  upon  other  subjects,  that  the  blood  is  the  element  of  the  body 
in  which,  so  long  as  the  vital  heat  lias  not  entirely  departed, 
tlie  power  of  returning  to  life  is  continued. 

And  since  the  pulsating  vesicle  and  the  sanguineous  tabes 
extending  thence  are  visible  before  anything  else,  1  hold  it  as 
t'onsonant  with  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood  is  prior  to  it* 
receptacles,  the  tiling  cont^iined,  to  wit,  to  its  container,  iiuiA- 
111  ueh  as  this  is  made  subservient  to  that.  The  vascular  rami« 
fications  and  the  veins,  therefore,  after  these  the  pulsating  vesicle, 
and,  finally,  the  heart,  as  being  every  one  of  them  organs  des- 
tined to  receive  and  contain  the  blood,  arc,  in  all  likelihood, 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  impelling  and  distributing 
it,  and  the  blood  is,  consequently,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
body. 

This  conclusion  is  favoured  by  numerous  observations;  par* 
ticularly  by  the  fact  that  some  animals,  and  these  red-blooded, 
too,  live  for  long  periods  without  any  pulse ;  some  even  lie  con- 
cealed through  the  whole  winter,  and  yet  escape  alive,  though 
their  heart  had  ceased  from  motion  of  everj^  kind,  and  their 
hings  no  longer  played  ;  they  had  lain  in  fact  like  those  who 
lie  half  dead  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  from  syncope,  leipothytniB, 
or  the  hysterical  passion* 

Kmboldencd  l>y  what  I  have  observed  both  in  studying  ihe 
egg,  and  whilst  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  lining  aiitmata,  I 
maintain,  against  Aristotle,  that  the  blood  is  the  prime  piui 
that  is  engendered,  and  the  heart  the  mere  organ  dcstiDetl 
for  its  circulation.     Tlie   function   of  the  Ikcart  is  the  pr^ 
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puldcm  of  the  bloody  as  clearly  appears  in  all  animals  furnished 
witli  red  Idood ;  and  the  office  of  the  pulsating  vesicle  in  the 
generation  of  the  chick  nb  ovu,  as  well  as  in  the  embr^'os  of 
tuatnmifenms  anitnah^  is  not  different,  a  fact  which  I  have  re- 
lly  denionatrated  to  others,  showing  the  vcsicula  pulsans 

a  feeble  glancing  spark,  contracting  in  its  action,  now  forc- 
ing out  the  blood  which  was  contained  in  it,  and  again  relaxing 
and  receiving  a  fresh  supply* 

The  supremacy  of  the  blood  farther  appears  from  this,  that 
the  puLse  is  derived  from  it ;  for,  as  there  arc  two  parts  in  a 
pulsation,  viz. :  distension  or  relaxation,  and  contraction,  or 
diastole  and  systole,  and,  as  distension  is  the  prior  of  these  two 
niotion^j  it  is  manifest  that  this  motion  proceeds  from  the  blood; 
the  contraction^  again,  from  the  vesicida  pulsans  of  the  embryo 
in  avo,  from  the  heart  in  the  pullet,  in  virtue  of  its  own  fibres, 
as  an  instrument  destined  for  this  particular  end.  Certain  it 
ia,  that  the  vesicle  in  question,  as  also  the  auricle  of  the  heart 
at  a  later  period,  whence  the  pulsation  begins,  is  excited  to  the 
motion  of  contraction  by  the  distending  blood.  The  diastole, 
1  aay,  takes  place  from  the  blood  swelling,  as  it  were,  in  con- 
l^tequence  of  containing  an  inherent  spirit,  so  that  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, — namely, 
that  it  takes  place  by  a  kind  of  ebullition, — is  not  without  some 
mixture  of  truth ;  for  what  wc  witness  every  day  in  milk  heated 
over  the  fire,  and  in  beer  that  is  brisk  with  fermentation, 
comes  into  play  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart ;  in  which  the  blood, 
relling  with  a  sort  of  fermentation,  is  alternately  distended 
and  repressed ;  the  same  thing  that  takes  place  in  the  liquids 
mentioned  through  an  external  agent,  namely  adventitious 
hcftt,  is  effected  in  the  blood  by  an  intimate  heat,  or  an  innate 
spirit ;  and  this,  too,  is  regulated  in  conformity  with  nature 
by  the  \itAl  principle  (anima),  and  is  continued  to  the  benefit 
of  animated  beings. 

The  pulse»  then»  is  produced  by  a  double  agent ;  first,  the 
blood  undergoes  distension  or  dilatation,  and  secondly,  the 
vesiictdar  membrane  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  the  auricles  and 
X'ntnclr^  in  the  extruded  chiek»e!reot  the  constriction.  By  these 
Itertiating  tuotions  ai*sociated,  is  the  blood  im[»ellcd  through 
the  whole  body,  and  the  life  of  aniiTuUs  is  thereby  continued. 

Nor  id  the  blood  to  be  styled  the  primigcnial  and  principal 
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portion  of  the  body,  because  the  pulse  has  its  commencement 
in  and  through  it ;  but  also  because  animal  heat  originates  in 
it,  and  the  vital  spirit  is  associated  with  it,  and  it  constitutes 
the  vital  principle  itself,  (ipsa  anima) ;  for  wheresoever  the  im- 
mediate and  principal  inatrument  of  the  vegetative  faculty  is 
first  discovered,  there  also  does  it  seem  likely  will  the  living 
principle  be  found  to  reside,  and  tbcnec  take  its  rise;  seeing 
that  the  life  is  inseparable  from  spirit  and  innate  heat. 

For  **  however  distinct  are  the  artist  and  the  instrument 
in  things  made  by  ait,"  as  Fabricius  ^  well  reminds  us,  "  in  the 
works  of  nature  they  are  still  conjoined  and  one.  Thus  the 
stomach  is  the  author  and  the  organ  of  chylopoeais."  In  like 
manner  are  the  vital  principle  and  its  instrument  immediately 
coiijoiDed ;  and  so,  in  w  hatever  part  of  the  body  heat  and  motion 
have  their  origin,  in  this  also  must  life  take  its  rise,  in  this  be 
lajst  extinguished  ;  and  no  one,  I  presume,  will  doubt  that  there 
arc  the  lares  and  pcnatcs  of  Life  enshrined,  that  there  the  vital 
principle  (anima)  itself  has  its  seat. 

The  life,  therefore,  resides  in  the  blood,  (as  we  are  also  in- 
formed in  oiu*  sacred  writings,)  2  because  in  it  life  and  the  soul 
first  show  themselves,  and  last  become  extinct.  For  I  have 
frequently  found,  from  the  dissection  of  li\Hng  animals,  as  1 
have  said,  that  the  heart  of  an  animal  that  was  d>nng,  that 
was  dead,  and  had  ceased  to  breathe,  still  continued  to  pulsate 
for  a  time,  and  retained  its  ^"itality.  The  ventricles  failing  iind 
coming  to  a  stand,  the  motion  still  goes  on  in  the  auricles,  and 
finally  in  the  right  auricle  alone  j  and  even  when  all  motion 
has  ceased,  there  the  blood  may  still  be  seen  affected  with  a 
kind  of  undulation  and  obscure  palpitation  or  tremor,  the  last 
evidence  of  Ufe,  Every  one,  indeed,  may  perceive  that  the 
blood — this  author  of  pulsation  and  life, — longest  retains  its 
heat ;  for  when  this  is  gone,  and  it  is  no  longer  blood,  but 
gore,  BO  is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  a  return  to  life.  But,  trulVj 
as  has  been  stated,  both  in  the  chick  in  ovo  and  in  thn  mori* 
bund  animal,  if  you  but  apply  some  gentle  stimulus  either  to 
the  punctum  saliens  or  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  after 
the  failure  of  all  pidsation,  forthw^ith  you  will  sec  motion,  p<il- 
sation.  and   life   restored  to  the  Mood — providi'd  alMs^vi,  fie  it 
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understood,  that  the  ionatc  heat  and  vital  spirit  have  not  been 
wholly  lost. 

From  this  it  clearly  appears  that  the  blood  ia  the  generative 
part,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  first  to  livcj  the  hist  to  die,  and 
the  primary  seat  of  the  soul ;  the  element  in  which,  as  in  a 
fountain  head,  the  heat  first  and  most  aboimds  and  flourishes; 
from  whose  influxive  heat  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
berished,  and  obtain  their  life ;  for  the  heat,  the  companion 

the  blood,  flows  through  and  cherishes  and  presen  es  the 
whole  body,  as  I  formerly  demonstrated  in  my  w^ork  on  the 
motion  of  the  blood. 

And  since  blood  is  found  in  every  particle  of  the  body,  so 
that  you  can  nowhere  prick  with  a  needle,  nor  make  tlie  slight- 
est scratch,  but  blood  will  instantly  appear,  it  seems  as  if,  witli- 
out  this  fluid,  the  parts  could  neither  have  heat  nor  life.  So 
that  the  blood,  being  in  ever  so  trifling  a  degree  concentrated 
and  fixed, — Hippocrates  called  the  state  airoXij^'ic  reui'  ^Xf/3eJi^ 
— etasia  of  the  veins, — as  in  lipothjTuia,  alarm ,  exposure  to 
se\'cre  cold,  and  on  the  accession  of  a  febrile  paroxysm,  the 
whole  body  is  observed  to  become  cold  and  torpid,  and,  over* 
spread  with  pallor  and  livor,  to  lan^ish.  But  the  blood,  re- 
called by  stimulants,  by  exercise,  by  certain  emotions  of  the 
mind,  such  as  joy  or  anger,  suddenly  all  is  hot,  and  flushed^ 
and  vigorous,  and  beautiful  again. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  red  and  sangriine  parts,  such  as  the 
flesh,  are  aloue  spoken  of  as  hot,  and  the  wliite  and  bloodless  parts, 
onthe  contrary,  such  as  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  are  designated 

cold.  And  as  red-blooded  animals  excel  exsanguine  crea- 
s,  so  also,  in  our  estimate  of  the  parts,  are  those  which  are 
more  liberally  fiimished  with  native  heat  and  blood,  held  more 
excellent  than  all  the  others.  The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  heart  itself, — parts  which  arc  especially  entitled  viscera, — 
if  you  will  but  squeeze  out  all  the  blood  they  contain,  become 
pale  and  fall  within  the  categorj^  of  cold  parts.  The  heart  it- 
self, I  say,  receives  inflitxive  heat  and  life  along  with  the  blood 
that  reaches  it,  through  the  coronary  arteries  ;  and  only  so 
long  as  the  blood  has  access  to  it.  Neither  can  the  liver  per- 
form ita  office  without  the  influence  of  the  blood  and  heat  it  re- 
ceives through  the  co&liac  artery ;  for  there  is  no  influx  of  heat 
without   an  afflux  of  blood  by  the  arteries,  and  this  is  the 
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reason  wherefore,  when  parts  are  first  producedj  and  brforc 
they  have  taken  upon  them  the  performance  of  their  respective 
duties,  they  all  look  bloodless  and  pale,  in  conserinence  of  which 
tliey  were  formerly  regarded  as  spermatic  by  physicians  and 
anatomists,  and  in  generation  it  was  usual  to  say  that  se\  eral 
days  were  passed  in  the  milk.  The  liver,  lungs,  and  substance 
of  the  heaii:  itself,  when  they  fii*st  appear,  are  extremely  white  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  cone  of  the  heart  and  the  waDs  of  the  Ten- 
tricles  are  still  seen  to  be  white,  when  the  auricles,  replete  with 
crimson  blood,  are  red,  and  the  coronary  vein  is  purjjle  with 
its  stream.  In  like  manner,  the  parcncliyraa  of  the  liver  is 
white,  when  its  veins  and  their  branches  are  red  with  blood ; 
nor  does  it  perfoiTn  any  duty  uutU  it  is  penetrated  with  blood. 

The  blood,  in  a  word,  so  flows  around  and  penetrates  the 
whole  body,  and  imparts  heat  and  life  conjoined  to  all  its  parts, 
that  the  vital  principle,  having  its  first  and  chief  seat  thcre^  may 
truly  be  held  as  resident  in  the  blood  ;  in  this  way,  in  commcm 
parlance,  it  comes  to  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  each  particular  part* 

But  so  little  is  it  true,  as  i\j4stotle  and  the  medical  writers 
assert,  that  the  liver  and  the  heart  are  the  authors  and  com- 
pounders of  the  blood,  that  the  contrary  even  appears  moxt 
obviously  from  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  yi%, :  that  the 
blood  is  much  rather  the  fashioner  of  the  heart  and  liver;  a 
fact,  which  physicians  themselves  appear  unintentionally  to 
confirm,  when  they  speak  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  as  a 
kind  of  effusion  of  blood,  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  «o 
mtich  blood  coagulated  there.  But  the  blood  must  exist  before 
it  can  either  be  shed  or  coagulated ;  and  e\perience  pttlpably 
demonstrates  that  the  thing  is  so,  seeing  that  the  blood  is  al- 
ready present  before  there  is  a  vestige  either  of  the  body  or  of 
any  viscus ;  and  that  in  circumstances  where  none  of  the 
mother's  blood  can  by  possibility  reach  the  enjbryo,  an  evesit 
which  is  vulgarly  held  to  occur  among  viviparous  animals* 

The  liver  of  fishes  is  always  perceived  of  a  white  colour, 
though  their  veins  are  of  a  deep  purple  or  black ;  and  utar 
fowls,  the  fatter  they  become,  the  smaller  and  paler  growa  ibe 
liver.      Cachectic  maidens,  and  those  who  labour  ut  ih 

rosis,  are  not  only  pale  and  blanched  in  their  bodies  ^..i.  .,-Jy, 
but  in  their  livers  as  well,  a  manifest  indication  of  a  want  of 
blood  in  their  system*     The  liver,  therefore,  receives  boili  its 
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lifnit  and  colour  from  the  blood ;  the  blood  ia  in  no  wise  derived 
from  the  liver. 

From  Avhftt  has  now  been  saidj  then,  it  appears  that  the 
blood  is  the  first  engendered  part,  whence  the  living  principle 
in  the  first  instance  gleams  forth,  and  from  which  the  first  ani- 
mated particle  of  the  enibno  is  formed ;  that  it  is  the  soui-ce  and 
origin  of  all  other  part«j  botli  similar  and  tlissimilar,  wliich 
thence  obtain  their  vital  heat  and  become  subsenient  to  it  in  its 
duties.  But  the  heart  is  contrived  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ainistering  between  the  veins  and  the  arteries — of  receiving 
blood  from  the  vcins^  and,  by  ita  ceaseless  contractions,  of  pro- 
pelling it  to  all  psuts  uf  the  body  through  the  arteries. 

This  fact  is  made  particularly  striking,  when  wc  find  that 
neiUier  is  there  a  heart  found  iji  every  animal,  neither  doe.s  it 
neoeaaarily  and  in  every  instance  pulsate  at  all  times  where 
it  is  encountered ;  the  blood,  however,  or  a  fluid  which  stands 
in  lieu  of  it,  is  never  wanting. 


EXEBCISE  TUE   FIFTY-SECOND. 
Of  (he  hload  as  prime  cfrmtut  in  the  body. 

It  IS  unquestionable,  then,  and  obvious  to  sense,  that  the 
blood  is  the  first  formed,  and  therefore  the  genital  \niti  of  tlie 
embryo,  and  that  it  han  all  the  attributes  wliieh  have  been 
ftsc*ribed  to  it  in  the  preceding  exercise.  It  is  both  the  author 
and  preserver  of  the  body  ;  it  is  the  prindpal  element  more- 
over, and  that  in  which  the  vital  prijiciplc  (anima)  has  its 
dwelting-place*  Because,  as  already  said,  before  there  is  any 
particle  of  the  body  obvious  to  sight,  the  blood  is  already  ex- 
ttuit,  has  jd ready  increased  in  quantity,  *'  and  palpitates  within 
tlie  veins,"  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,*  **  bebig  moved  hither  and 
thither,  and  being  the  only  humour  that  is  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  animal  body.  The  bluod,  moreover,  is  that  alone 
wKich  lives  and  is  possessed  of  heat  whilst  Ufe  continues.*' 

And  further,  from  its  various  motions  in  aeceleratiou  or  rc- 
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tardiition,  in  turbulence  and  strength,  or  debility,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  blood  perceives  things  that  tend  to  injure  by  irritating, 
or  to  benefit  by  cherishing  it.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  blood  lives  of  itself,  and  supplies  its  own  nourishment ;  and 
that  it  dependn  in  nowise  upon  any  otlier  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  either  prior  to  itself  or  of  greater  excellence  and  worth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body,,  as  posthumous  to  it,  as  added 
and  appended  as  it  were  to  it,  depends  on  the  blood,  though 
this  is  not  the  place  to  prove  the  fact ;  I  shall  only  say,  with 
Aristotle,!  that  "The  nature  of  the  blood  is  the  undoubted 
cause  wherefore  many  things  happen  among  animals,  both  as 
regards  their  tempers  and  their  capacities."  To  the  blood, 
therefore,  we  may  refer  as  the  cause  not  only  of  life  in  general, 
— inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  inherent  or  influxive  heat  tliat 
may  be  the  immediate  instrument  of  tlie  living  principle  except 
the  blood, — but  also  of  longer  or  shorter  life,  of  sleep  iind 
watching,  of  genius  or  aptitude,  strength,  &c,  "  For  through 
its  tenuity  and  purity,"  says  Aristotle  in  the  same  place,  "  aai- 
mals  are  made  wiser  and  have  more  noble  senses ;  and  in  like 
manner  they  are  more  timid  and  courageous,  or  passionate  and 
furious,  as  their  blood,  is  more  dilute,  or  replete  with  dense 
fibres." 

Nor  is  the  blood  tlie  author  of  life  only,  but,  according  to 
its  diversities,  the  cause  of  health  and  disease  likewise :  so  that 
IKjisons,  which  come  from  without,  such  as  poisoned  wounds, 
unless  they  infect  the  blood,  occasion  no  mischief.  Life  and 
death,  therefore,  flow  for  us  firom  the  same  spring.  ''If  the 
blood  becomes  too  diffluent,"  says  Aristotle,*  *'  we  fall  ^ck ; 
for  it  sometimes  resolves  itself  into  such  a  sanguinolcnt  aernm, 
that  the  body  is  covered  watU  a  bloody  sweat ;  and  if  there  be 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  life  is  gone,"  And,  indeed,  not  only 
do  the  parts  of  the  body  at  all  times  become  torpid  when  blood 
is  lost,  but  if  the  loss  be  excessive,  the  animal  necessarily  dies. 
I  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  quote  any  particular  ^ ■  ^  at 

in  confirmation  of  these  views:  the  whole  subject  won  ^    ra 

to  be  treated  specially. 

The  admirable  circulation  of  the  blood  oi  >  '  ! 

by  me,  I  have  lived  to   sec  admitted   by  ni  .•< 
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aiiglit  as  yet  been  urged  against  it  by  any  one  wbich  bas  seemed 
greatly  to  require  an  answer.  WTierefore  I  imagine  tbat  I 
shall  perform  a  task  not  lesa  new  and  useful  than  agreeable  to 
philosophers  and  medical  men,  if  I  here  briefly  discourse  of  the 
causes  and  uses  of  the  circulation,  and  expo^se  other  obscure 
matters  respecting  the  blood ;  if  I  show^  for  instance,  how  much 
it  concerns  our  welfare  that  by  a  wholesome  and  I'egulated 
diet  we  keep  our  blood  pure  and  sweet.  When  I  have  accom- 
plished this  it  will  no  longer,  I  trust,  seem  so  improbable  and 
absurd  to  any  one  as  it  did  to  Aristotle^  in  former  times,  that 
the  blood  should  be  viewed  as  the  familiar  divinity,  as  the  soid 
itself  of  the  body,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Critias  and  others, 
who  maintained  that  the  prime  laculty  of  the  lining  principle 
(anima)  was  to  feel,  and  that  this  faculty  inhered  in  the  body 
in  \irtue  of  the  nature  of  the  blood.  Thales,  Diogenes,  Ilera- 
cUtQ3|  Alcmseon,  and  others^  held  the  blood  to  be  the  soul, 
because,  by  its  nature,  it  had  a  faculty  of  motion. 

Now  that  both   sense  and  motion  are  in  the  blood  is  ob- 

[▼ious  from  many  indications,  although  Aristotle^  denies  the 
fact.  And,  indeed,  when  we  see  Mm,  yielding  to  the  force  of 
truth,  brought  to  admit  tliat  there  is  a  vital  principle  even 
in  the  hypenemic  egg;  and  in  the  spermatic  fluid  and  blood 
a  "  certain  dinne  something  corresponding  with  the  element  of 
the  stars,"  and  that  it  is  vicarious  of  the  Abnighty  Creator ;  and 
if  the  modems  be  correct  in  their  views  when  they  say  that  the 
seminal  fluid  of  animals  emitted  in  coitu  is  alive,  wherefore 
ihould  we  not,  ^rith  like  reason,  a63.rm  that  there  is  a  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  blood,  and  that  when  this  is  first  ingested  and 
nourished  and  moved,  the  \ital  spark  is  first  struck  and  en- 
kindled? Unquestionably  the  blood  is  that  in  which  the  vege- 
tative and  sensitive  operations  first  proclaim  themselves ;  that 
in  which  heat,  the  primary  and  immediate  instniment  of  life, 
is  innate ;  that  which  is  the  common  bond  between  soul  and 

jbody,  and   the  vehicle  by  wliich  life  is  conveyed  into  every 

f  particle  of  the  organized  being. 

Besides,  if  it  be  matter  of  such  difficulty  to  understand  the 
spermatic  fluid  as  we  have  found  it,  to  fathom  how  through  it 
the  formation  of  the  body  is  made  to  begin  and  proceed  with 
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such  foresiglit,  art,  and  diviiie  intelligence,  wherefore  should  wc 
not,  with  eqiml  propriety,  admit  an  exalted  nature  in  the  blciixl, 
and  think  at  least  a:*  highly  of  it  as  we  have  been  led  to  do  o( 
the  semeti  ? — the  rather,  as  this  fluid  is  itself  produced  from 
the  blood,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  the  egg;  and  the  whole 
organized  l>ody  not  only  derives  its  origin,  as  from  a  genital 
part,  but  even  appears  to  owe  its  preservation  to  tlie  blood. 

We  have,  indeed^  already  said  so  much  incidentnlly  above, 
intending  to  speak  on  the  subject  more  particularly  at  another 
time.  Nor  do  1  think  that  we  are  here  to  dispute  whether  it  it 
strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  blood  as  a  part ;  some  deny 
the  propriety  of  such  language,  moved  especially  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  not  sensible,  and  that  it  flows  into  all  parts 
of  the  body  to  supply  tliem  with  nourishment.  For  mysself, 
however,  I  liave  discovered  not  a  few  things  connected  with  the 
manner  of  generation  which  differ  essentially  from  those  mo- 
tions which  philosophers  and  medical  writers  generally  either 
admit  or  reject.  At  this  time  I  say  no  more  on  this  jK>int ; 
but  though  I  admit  the  blood  to  be  without  sensation,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  not  form  a  portion,  and  even  a  very 
principal  portion,  of  a  body  which  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
For  neither  does  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  marrow,  nor  the  crys- 
talline or  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  feel  anything, 
thougli,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  philosophers  and  phyM* 
cians  alike,  these  are  parts  of  the  body.  Aristotle  placed  the 
blood  among  the  partes  simihires ;  Hippocrates?,  as  the  ammal 
body  according  to  him  is  made  up  of  ctmtaiuing,  contained, 
and  impelling  parts,  of  course  reckoned  the  blood  among  tim 
number  of  piirts  contained. 

But  wc  shall  have  more  to  say  on  thi«  topic  when  we  treat  of 
that  wherein  a  part  consists,  and  how  many  kinds  of  part^  thoi« 
are.  Meantime,  I  cannot  be  silent  on  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  heart  itself,  this  most  distinguished  mcnibcr  in  tliir 
body,  appears  to  be  insensible. 

A  young  nobleman,  eldest  son  (»f  the  Viscount  MontgomcfT, 
when  a  child,  had  a  severe  fall,  attended  with  fnicture  of  tlte 
ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  consequence  of  thi^  wa«  a  snppunil- 
ing  abscess,  which  went  on  discharging  abundantly  fur  a  long 
time,  from  an  immense  gap  in  his  side;  tliis  I  had  from  him* 
self  and  other  credible  persons  who  were  witne«s^k     fietwcoii 
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the  18th  and  I9th  years  of  his  age.  this  young  nohlcman,  ha%dng 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  came  to  London,  ha^^g  at 
this  time  a  vcn^  large  open  cavity  in  his  side,  through  ^vhich 
the  lungs,  as  it  was  believed,  could  both  be  seen  and  touched. 
When  this  circumstance  was  told  as  something  miractdous  to 
hi%  Serene  Majesty  King  Charles,  he  sh-aightway  sent  me  to 
wnit  on  the  young  man,  that  I  might  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  And  what  did  T  find  ?  A  young  man,  well  grown, 
of  good  complexion,  and  apparently  possessed  of  an  excellent 
constitution,  so  that  I  thought  the  whole  storj'  must  be  a  fable. 
Hanng  saluted  him  according  to  custom,  however,  and  informed 
him  of  the  king's  expressed  desire  that  I  should  wait  upon  him, 
he  immediately  showed  me  everything,  and  laid  open  Ms  left 
nide  for  my  inspection,  by  removing  a  plate  wliich  he  wore 
there  by  way  of  defence  ag^iiust  accidental  blows  and  other 
external  injuries,  I  found  a  large  open  space  in  the  chest, 
into  which  I  could  readily  introduce  three  of  my  fingers  and 
ray  thumb;  which  done,  I  straightway  perceived  a  certain 
protuberant  fleshy  part,  afifcctcd  with  an  alternating  extnisive 
aad  intrusive  movement ;  this  part  I  touched  gently.  Amazed 
with  the  novelty  of  such  a  stat^,  I  examined  evcrj^thiug  again 
and  again^  and  when  I  had  satisfied  myself^  I  saw  that  it  was 
a  case  of  old  and  extensive  ulcer,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  but 
brooght  by  a  miracle  to  a  kind  of  cure,  the  interior  being  in- 

k vetted  with  a  membrane,  and  the  edges  protected  with  a  tough 
fikin.  But  the  fleshy  part,  (which  I  at  first  sight  took  for  a  mass 
uf  granulations,  and  others  had  always  regarded  as  a  portion 
Iff  the  lung,)  from  its  pulsating  motions  and  the  rhythm  they 
■Ntaned  with  the  pulse, — when  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands 
pvre  applied  to  it,  those  of  the  other  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist — as 
well  ns  from  their  discordance  with  the  respLnitory  movements^ 
I  saw  was  no  portion  of  the  lung  that  I  wa^^  handling,  but  the 
apex  of  the  heart !  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  fungous  flesh 

I  by  way  of  external  defence,  as  coramonly  happens  in  old  foul 
lUcem.  The  servant  of  this  young  man  was  in  the  habit  daily 
of  deanstng  the  cavity  from  its  accmnulated  sordes  by  meana 
of  injections  of  tepid  water ;  after  which  the  plate  was  applied, 
isid,  with  this  in  its  place,  the  young  man  felt  adequate  to  any 
Qiaireiae  or  expedition,  and,  in  short,  he  led  a  pleasant  life  in 
piirfect  safety. 
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Instead  of  a  verbal  answer,  therefore,  I  carried  the  young 
man  liirasclf  to  the  kin":,  that  his  majesty  might  with  his  own 
eyes  behold  this  wonderful  c^ise  :  that,  in  a  man  alive  and  well, 
he  might,  without  detriment  to  the  individual,  observe  the 
movement  of  the  heart,  and,  mth  his  proper  hand  even  touch 
the  ventricles  as  they  contracted.  And  his  most  excellent 
majesty,  as  well  aa  myself,  acknowledged  that  the  heart  whs 
without  the  sense  of  touch  ;  for  the  youth  never  knew  when 
we  touched  his  heart,  except  by  the  sight  or  the  sensation  he 
had  through  the  external  integument. 

We  also  particularly  obsened  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
viz. :  that  in  the  diastole  it  was  retracted  and  withdrawn  ; 
whilst  in  the  sj  stole  it  emerged  and  pi-otruded ;  and  the  systole 
of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  the  diastole  or  pulse  in 
the  wrist  was  perceived ;  to  conclude,  the  heart  struck  the  walk 
of  the  chest,  and  became  prominent  at  the  time  it  bounded 
upwards  and  underwent  contraction  on  itself. 

Neither  is  this  the  place  for  taking  up  that  other  controversy; 
to  wit,  whether  the  blood  alone  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  ?  Aristotle  in  several  places  contends  that  the  blood  i§ 
the  ultimate  aliment  of  the  body,  and  in  this  \iew  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  physicians.  But  many  things  of 
difficult  interpretation,  and  that  hang  but  indifferently  togetherj 
follow  from  this  opinion  of  theirs*  For  when  the  medical  writers 
speak  of  the  blood  in  their  physiological  disquisitions,  and  teach 
that  the  above  is  its  sole  use  and  end,  viz. :  to  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  body,  they  proceed  to  compose  it  of  four  humourB, 
or  jiuces,  adducing  arguments  for  such  a  view  from  the  com- 
binations of  the  four  primary  qualities ;  and  tlien  they  asjtert 
that  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  made  up  of  the  two  kinds  of  bilr, 
the  yellow  and  the  black,  of  pituita,  and  the  blood  properly  so 
called.  And  thus  they  arrive  at  their  foiu-  humours,  of  which 
the  pituita  is  held  to  be  cold  and  moist ;  the  black  bile  cold 
and  dry ;  the  yellow  bile  hot  and  dry ;  and  the  blood  hot  and 
moist.  Further,  of  each  of  these  several  kinds,  they  maintain 
that  some  are  nutritious,  and  compose  the  whole  of  the  body ; 
others,  again,  they  say  are  excrementitious.  Still  further,  they 
suppose  that  the  blood  proper  is  composed  of  the  nutritious  or 
heterogeneous  portions;  but  the  constitution  of  the  ma«ts  is  »udi, 
that  the  pituita  is  a  cruder  matter,  which  the  more  powerful 
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B&tivG  heat  can  convert  into  perfect  blood.  They  deny, 
however,  thnt  the  bile  can  by  any  means  be  thus  trans- 
formed  into  blood ;  although  the  blood,  they  say,  is  readily 
changed  into  bile,  an  event  which  they  conceive  takes  place 
in  melancholic  diseases,  through  an  excess  of  the  concocting 
heat. 

Now^  if  all  tliis  were  true,  and  there  be  no  retrogressive  move- 
ment, viz,  from  black  bile  to  bile,  from  bile  to  blood,  they 
would  be  brought  to  the  dilemma  of  having  to  admit  that  all 
the  juices  were  present  for  the  production  uf  blaek  bile,  and 
that  this  was  a  princii)al  and  most  highly  concocted  nutriment. 
It  would  further  be  imperative  on  them  to  recognize  a  kind  of 
twofold  blood,  viz,  one  consisting  of  the  entire  mass  of  fluid 
contained  in  the  veins,  and  composed  of  the  four  humours 
aforesaid;  and  another  consisting  of  the  purer,  more  fluid 
and  spirituous  portion,  the  fluid,  which  iu  the  stricter  sense 
they  call  blood,  which  some  of  them  contend  is  contained  in 
the  arteries  apart  from  the  rest,  and  which  they  then  depyte 
upon  sundry  special  offices.  On  their  own  showing,  therefore, 
the  pure  blood  is  no  aliment  for  the  body,  but  a  certain  mixed 
fluid,  or  rather  black  bile,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  humoiu's 
tend. 

Aristotle/  too,  although  he  thought  that  the  blood  existed 
as  a  oneans  of  nourishing  the  body,  still  believed  that  it  was 
composed  as  it  were  of  several  portions,  viz.  of  a  tlucker  nnd 
black  portion  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  when 
the  bk>od  coagulates,  and  this  portion  he  held  to  be  of  an  in- 
Jferior  nature ;  ^  "  for  the  blood/'  he  says,  "  if  it  be  entire,  is  of 
m  red  colour  and  sweet  taste ;  but  if  ritiated  either  by  nature 
or  disease,  it  is  blacker.'^  He  also  will  have  it  fibrous  in  part 
or  partly  composed  of  fibres,  which  being  removed,  he  con- 
tinuea,^  the  blood  neitlier  sets  nor  becomes  any  thicker.  He 
farther  admitted  a  sanies  in  the  blood :  "  Sanies  is  iineoucocted 
blood,  or  blood  not  yet  completely  concocted,  or  which  is  as 
yet  dilute  like  srnmi.**  And  this  part,  he  says,  is  of  a 
collier  nature.  The  fibrous  he  believed  to  be  the  earthy  por- 
tion of  the  blood. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  Stngiritc,  therefore,  the  blood 
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of  diflferent  aiiimaU  differs  in  several  ways ;  in  one  it  is  more 
serous  and  thinner,  a  kind  of  iehor  or  eanies,  as  in  insects,  and 
the  colder  and  less  perfect  animals ;  in  another  it  is  thicker, 
more  fibrous,  and  earthy,  as  in  the  wild  boar,  bull,  ass,  &c- 
In  some  where  the  constitution  is  distempered,  the  blood  is  of 
a  blacker  hue ;  in  others  it  is  bright,  pure,  and  florid,  as  in 
birds,  and  the  human  subject  especially. 

Whence,  it  aiypears,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ])hysicians,  as 
well  as  of  Aristotle,  the  blood  consists  of  several  parts,  in  some 
sort  of  the  same  description,  according  to  the  views  of  each. 
Medical  men,  indeed,  only  pay  attention  to  human  blood, 
taken  in  phlebotomy  and  contained  in  cups  and  coagulated. 
But  Aristotle  took  a  view  of  the  blood  of  animals  general  K%  or 
of  the  fluid  which  is  analogous  to  it.  ^Vnd  I,  omitting  aU  points 
of  controversy,  and  passing  by  any  discussion  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  wait  n[>on  the  opinions  of  writers  in  general, 
shall  here  touch  lightly  upon  the  points  that  all  are  agreed  in, 
that  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  that  pertain  more 
especially  to  our  subject ;  intending,  however,  to  treat  of  eveiy- 
thing  at  length  elsewhere. 

Although  the  blood  be,  as  I  have  said*  a  portion  of  the 
body  J- — the  primo  genial  and  principal  part,  indeed, — still,  if 
it  be  considered  in  its  mass,  and  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
veins,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  believing  tliat  it  con- 
tains  and  concocts  nourisliracnt  within  itself,  wliich  it  applies 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  With  the  matter  so  con- 
sidered, we  can  understand  how  it  should  both  nourish  and  be 
nourished,  and  how  it  should  be  both  the  matter  and  the  efli- 
cient  cause  of  the  body,  and  have  the  natural  constitution  which 
Aristotle  held  necessaiy  in  a  primogenial  part,  vis.  tJiat  it 
should  be  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  dissimilar  constitution ; 
for  he  says,  *^  As  it  was  requisite  for  the  sake  of  sensation  that 
there  should  be  similar  members  in  animal  bodies,  and  as  the 
faculty  of  perceiving;  the  faculty  of  moving,  and  the  faculty  of 
nourisliing,  are  all  contained  in  the  same  member  (vise,  the 
primogenate  particle),  it  follows  necessarily  that  this  member, 
which  originally  contains  inherent  principles  of  the   t  'id» 

be  extant  both  simply,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  se  i  ..:.„. i  of 
every  description,  and  dissimilarly,  that  it  may  move  and  acL 
Wherefore,  in  the  tribes  that  have  blood,  the  heart  is  held  Ici 
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bo  such  a  member ;  in  the  bloodless  tribes,  however,  it  is  pro- 
portional to  their  state/' 

Now,  if  Aristotle  understands  by  the  heart  that  which  first 
appears  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  the  blood,  to  wit, 
with  its  containing  parts — the  pulsating  vesicles  and  veins,  as 
one  and  the  same  organ,  I  conceive  tliat  he  has  expressed  himself 
most  accurately ;  for  the  blood,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  egg  and  the 
vesicles,  is  partly  similar  and  jmrtly  dissinular.  But  if  he  under- 
stands the  matter  otherwise,  what  is  seen  in  the  egg  sufficiently 
refutes  him,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  the  heart,  considered 
iadependently  of  the  blood^ — the  ventricular  cone — is  engen- 
dcxied  long  afterwards,  and  continues  white  without  any  infusion 

blood,  until  the  heart  has  been  fashioned  into  that  form  of 
^ergan  by  which  the  blood  is  distributed  through  the  whole  body. 
Nor  indeed  does  the  heart  even  then  present  itself  with  the 
structure  of  a  similar  and  simple  part,  such  as  might  become  a 
primogenial  part,  but  is  seen  to  be  fibrous,  fleshy,  or  muscular, 
and  indeed  is  obviously  what  Hippocrates  styled  it, — a  muscle 
or  instnmient  of  motion.  But  the  blood,  as  it  is  first  per- 
ceived, and  as  it  pidsates,  included  within  its  vesicle,  has  as 
manifestly  the  constitution  wliich  Aristotle  held  necessary  in 
a  principal  part.  For  the  blood,  whilst  it  is  naturally  in  the 
Ijody,  has  everywhere  apparently  the  same  constitution ;  when 
extravasated,  however,  and  deprived  of  its  native  heat,  imme- 
liately,  like  any  dissimilar  compound,  it  separates  into  several 
rpftrta* 

Were  the  blood  destined  by  natiu^,  however,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  only,  it  would  have  a  more  nmilar  constitution, 
Hke  the  chyle  or  the  iUbumen  of  the  q^^  ;  or  at  jJl  events  it 
would  be  truly  one  and  a  single  body  composed  of  the  parta 
or  jtiices  indicated,  like  the  other  humours,  such  as  bile  of 
cither  kind,  and  pituita  or  phlegm,  which  retain  the  same  form 
and  character  witliout  the  body,  which  they  showed  within  their 
I  appropriate  receptacles; — they  undergo  no  such  sudden  change 
18  the  blood. 

Wherefore,  the  qualities  which  Aristotle  ascribed  to  a  prin- 

.cipal  part  arc  found  associated  in  the  blood  j  which  as  a  na- 

Hural  body,  existing  heterogeneously  or  dissiviilarly ,  is  composed 

of  these  juices  or  parts ;  but  as  it  lives  and  is  a  veiy  principal 

animal  part,  consisting  of  these  juices  mingled  together,  it  is 
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ail  animated  sttnUar  part,  composed  of  a  body  and  a  vital  priu- 
ciple.  When  this  living  principle  of  the  hlood  escapes,  hoir- 
ever,  in  conseqiicacc  of  the  extinction  of  the  native  hcnt,  the 
priraary  subsijuice  is  forthwith  corrupted  and  rejsolved  into  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  formerly  composed  ^  first  into  cnior^  after- 
wards witli  red  and  %vhite  parts,  those  of  the  red  parts  that 
are  nppermnst  being  more  florid,  those  that  are  k>wcift  being 
black.  Of  tliesc  parts,  moreover,  some  arc  fibrous  and  ton^h, 
(and  these  arc  the  uniting  medium  of  the  rest,)  others  icho- 
rous and  serous,  in  which  the  mass  of  coagidum  is  wont  to 
swim.  Into  such  a  serum  does  the  blood  almo&t  wholly 
resolve  itself  at  last.  But  these  parts  have  no  existence 
severally  in  U\ing  blood  j  it  is  in  that  only  which  has  be- 
come corrupted  and  is  resolved  by  death  that  they  arc  mX' 
Cfumtercd. 

Besides  the  constituents  of  the  blood  now  indicated,  there  i« 
yet  anotlier  which  is  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  hotter  and  stronger 
animals,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  and  men  also  of  ardent  cunstitu- 
tion.  This  is  seen  in  blood  drawn  from  the  body  as  it  coagu- 
lateSj  in  the  upper  part  of  the  red  mass,  and  bears  a  pcffect 
resemblance  to  hartshorn-jelly,  or  mucilage,  or  tliick  white  of 
0^%^.  Tlic  vulgar  believe  this  matter  to  be  the  pituita ;  Aristotle 
designated  it  the  crude  and  imconcocted  portion  of  the  bliKML 

I  have  observed  that  this  part  of  the  blood  differs  both  from 
the  others  and  from  the  mere  serous  portion  in  which  the  co- 
agulated clot  is  wont  to  swim  in  the  basiuj  and  also  from  the 
urine  which  percolates  through  the  kidneys  firom  tlic  blood* 
Neither  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  any  more  crude  or  colder  pcir- 
tion  of  the  blood,  hut  rather,  as  I  conceive,  as  a  more  spiritaai 
part  I  a  conclusion  to  w  hich  1  am  moved  by  two  motives :  find, 
because  it  swims  above  the  bright  and  florid  portion — commonlj 
thought  to  be  the  arterial  blood — as  if  it  were  hotter  and  xmxe 
highly  charged  with  spirits,  and  takes  possession  of  the  higheil 
place  in  the  disintegration  of  the  blood. 

Secondly,  in  venesection,  blood  of  this  kind,  which  is  mostly 
met  with  among  men  of  warm  temperament,  strong  and  niits- 
eular,  escapes  iu  a  longer  stream  and  with  greater  force,  as  if 
pushed  from  a  syringe,  in  the  same  way  as  wc  say  that  tl» 
spermatic  fluid  which  is  ejected  vigorously  and  to  a  cUstanoe 
is  both  more  fruitful  and  full  of  spirits. 
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Tlmt  this  TOucaginous  matter  differs  (^eatly  from  the  ichorous 
or  watery  part  of  the  bJood,  which,  as  if  colder  thau  the  rest, 
subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  appears  on  two  distinct 
grounds :  for  the  watery  and  sauious  portion  is  too  cinidc  and 
unconcocted  ever  to  pass  into  purer  and  more  perfect  blood ; 
and  the  thicker  and  more  fibrous  mucus  swimming  above  the 
elot  of  the  blood  itself  appears  more  concoct  and  better  elabo- 
rated than  this;  and  so  in  the  resoUition  or  separation  of  tlic 
blood  it  comes  that  the  mucus  occupies  the  upper  place, the  sanicn 
the  lower;  the  clot  and  red  parts,  however, — both  t1io»e  of  n 
brighter  and  those  of  a  diirkcr  colour, — ^occupy  the  middle  space. 

For  it  is  certain  that  not  only  this  part,  but  the  whole 
bUK>d,  and  indeed  the  flesli  itself — as  may  be  seen  in  crimi- 
nals hung  in  chains — may  be  reduced  to  an  ichorous  sanies ; 
that  is  to  say,  become  resolved  into  the  matters  of  which  they 
were  compased,  like  salt  into  the  hxivium  from  wliich  it  harl 
been  obtained.  In  like  manner,  the  blood  taken  away  in 
any  cachexy  abounds  in  serum,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
iKU'jt%iona]ly  scarce  any  clot  is  sccn^ — the  whole  ma^^s  of  blocKl 
forms  one  sanies.  This  is  observed  in  Icucophlej^^matia,  uud  is 
natural  in  bloodless  animals. 

Further,  if  you  take  awuy  some  blood  shortly  after  a  meal, 
before  the  second  digestion  has  been  completed  and  the 
scrum  has  had  time  to  descend  by  tlie  kidneys,  or  at  the  eom- 
mencament  of  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  you  will  find  it 
aanious,  inconcoct,  and  abounding  in  scrum.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  open  a  vein  after  fjistiug,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine 
<•  \  you  will   find   the  blood  thick,  as   if  without   serum, 

a;  i>!jt  wholly  condensed  into  clot* 

And  in  the  same  way  as  in  coagulating  blood  you  find  a 

[little  of  the  afore-mentioned  supernatant  mucus,  so  if  you  ex- 

:>»e  the  sanies  in  question,  separated  frtmi  the  clot,  to  a  gent  le 

heat  over  the  fire,  you  will  find  it  to  he  speedily  changed  into 

I  the  mucus ;  an  obvious  indication  that  the  water  or  sanies  wliicli 

■ti-panitcj*  from  the  blond  in  the  basin,   is   prrchauce   a  eertaiii 

element  in  the  urine,  but  not  the  uriuc  itself,  although  in  co- 

mr  and  consistence  it  seems  so  in  fact.      The  m*inu  is  not  cxi- 

bfi^nlatcd  or  condensed  into  a  fibrous   muctu,   but  rather  intt»  a 

Uxivium ;  the  watery  or  sanious  portion  of  the  urine,  however, 

when  lightly  boileil,does  uccsmouidly  run  into  a  mucus  that  swims 
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througli  the  fluid ;  in  the  same  way,  as  the  mucus  in  question 
rendered  recrudescent  by  corruption,  liquefies  and  returns  to 
the  state  of  sanies . 

So  far  at  this  time  have  I  thought  fit  to  produce  these  my 
own  obsen^ations  on  tliis  constituent  of  the  bloody  intending  to 
speak  more  fidly  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  other  constituents  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses,  and  admitted  by  Aristotle  and  the  medical 
writers. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  wander  too  widely  from  my  purpows, 
I  would  here  have  it  understood  that  with  Aristotle  I  receive 
the  blood  as  a  part  of  the  living  animal  body,  and  not  as  it  is 
commonly  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  gore.  The  Stagirite 
says :  ^  "  The  blood  is  warai,  in  the  sense  in  which  w^c  should 
understand  warm  water,  did  we  designate  that  tluid  by  a  KimpJe 
name,  not  viewing  it  as  heated.  For  heat  belongs  to  its 
nature ;  just  as  whiteness  is  in  the  nature  of  a  white  man.  But 
when  the  blood  becomes  hot  through  any  affection  or  passion, 
it  is  not  then  hot  of  itself.  The  same  thing  mnst  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  dryness  and  moistness.  Wherefore, 
in  the  nature  of  such  things  they  are  partly  hot  and  partly 
moist ;  but  separated,  they  congeal  and  become  cold ;  and  such 
is  the  blood." 

The  blood  consequently,  as  it  is  a  living  element  of  the  bcKly, 
is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  falls  to  be  considered  under  two 
points  of  view*  Materially  and  per  se  it  is  called  nouri8hnicut ; 
but  formally  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  endowed  with  heat  and  spirits, 
the  immediate  instnmients  of  the  vital  principle,  and  even  with 
vitality  (anima),  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  familiar  divinity 
and  preserver  of  the  body,  as  the  generative  first  engendered 
and  very  principal  part.  And  as  the  proUfic  egg  contains 
within  it  the  matter,  instrument,  and  framer  of  the  future 
pullet,  and  all  pliysicians  admit  a  mixture  of  the  seminal  fluids 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  uterus  during  or  immediately  after  'm* 
tercourse  as  constituting  the  mixed  cause,  both  mnteriiil  and 
efficient,  of  the  foetus ;  so  might  one  with  more  propriety  main- 
tain that  the  blood  was  both  the  matter  and  preserver  of  the 
body,  though  not  the  sole  aliment  ^  because  it  is  iiUn^  -  luit 
in   animals  which   die  of  hunger,  and   in  men  whu    i  of 
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marajiinus^  a  considerable  quantity  of  blootl  ia  still  found  after 
deutli  in  the  veins.  And  farther,  in  youthful  subjects  atiU 
growing,  and  in  aged  indinduals  declining  and  falling  away, 
the  relative  quantity  of  blood  contiiiuea  the  same^  and  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  flesh  that  is  present,  as  il*  the  blood  were  a  part  of 
the  body,  bnt  not  destined  solely  for  its  nourishment ;  for  if  it 
were  so,  no  one  would  die  of  hunger  so  long  as  he  had 
any  blood  left  in  his  veins.  Just  as  the  hinip  is  not  ex- 
tinguished whilst  there  is  a  drop  of  inflammable  oil  left  in 
the  cruise. 

Now  when  I  maintain  that  the  living  principle  resides  pri- 
marily and  principally  in  the  blood,  I  would  not  have  it  inferred 
from  thence  that  I  hold  all  bloodletting  in  discredit^  as  dan- 
gerous and  injurious ;  or  that  I  believe  with  the  \Tjlgar  that  in 
the  same  measure  as  blood  is  lost,  is  life  abridged,  because  the 
8acred  wTitinga  tell  us  that  the  life  is  in  the  blood;  for  daily 
experience  satisfies  us  that  bloodletting  has  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  many  diseases,  and  is  indeed  the  foremost  among  all 
the  general  remedial  means  :  vitiated  states  and  plethora  of  the 
blood,  are  causes  of  a  whole  host  of  diseases ;  and  the  timely 
evacuation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  flnid  frequently  delivers 
patients  from  vcr>^  dangerous  diseases,  and  even  from  imminent 
death.  In  the  same  measure  as  blood  is  detracted,  therefore, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  life  and  health 
are  added. 

This  indeed  nature  teaches,  and  physicians  at  all  events  pro- 
pose to  themselves  to  imitate  nature ;  for  copious  criticid  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  nostrils,  from  hemorrhoids,  and  in 
the  shape  of  the  menstrual  flux,  often  deliver  iis  from  very  serious 
diseases.  Young  persons,  therefore,  who  live  fully  and  lead 
indolent  lives,  unless  between  their  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
year  they  have  a  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  or  have  a  vein  opened,  by  which  they  are 
relieved  of  the  load  of  blood  that  oppresses  them,  arc  apt  to  be 
seized  with  fever  or  smallpox,  or  they  suffer  from  headache  and 
other  morbid  symptoms  of  various  degrees  of  severity  and  dim- 
^ger.      Veterinary  nurgcons  are  in  the  habit  of  beginiuiig  the 

litment  of  almost  ail  the  diseases  of  cattle  with  blood- 
Icttini^* 
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BXERCISE  THE  FlPTY-THIRD, 


Of  the  inferences  deducibk  from  the  course  of  the  ttmbUieaJ 
peaseh  in  //m?  eff^. 


We  find  the  blood  fonned  in  the  egg  and  embryo  before 
any  other  psirt. ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  npi>car  it« 
receptacles,  the  veins  and  the  vesicula  pulaans.  Wherefore,  if 
we  regard  the  punctum  saliens  as  the  hearty  and  this  aloitg 
with  the  blood  and  the  veins  as  constituting  one  and  the  same 
organ^  conspicuous  in  the  very  coramencement  of  the  embryo, 
although  we  should  admit  that  tlic  proper  substance?  of  the  heart 
was  deposited  subsequently,  still  we  shonld  be  ready  to  admit 
with  Aristotle  that  the  heart  (an  organ  made  np  of  veniriclcit, 
auricles,  vessels,  and  blood)  was  in  truth  the  principal  and  \%n* 
mogenate  part  of  the  body,  its  own  prime  and  essential  element 
having  been  the  blood,  both  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  ge- 
netic production. 

The  pails  that  in  generation  succeed  the  blood  are  the  Tcins^ 
for  the  blood  is  necessarily  inclosed  and  contained  in  vessels ; 
so  that,  as  Aristotle  obsen'cs,  we  find  hvo  meatus  venalcs  even 
from  the  very  first,  which  canals,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  his- 
tory, afterwards  constitute  the  umbihcal  vessels.  It  Beenut  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  say  something  here  of  the  situation  and 
course  of  these  vessels. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ail  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  have  their  origin  from  the  heart,  and  arc  as  it 
were  appendices  or  parts  added  to  the  central  organ.  If  there- 
fore you  carefully  examine  the  embrj^o  of  the  human  subject, 
or  one  of  the  lower  animals,  and  having  divided  the  vena  cava 
between  the  right  auricle  and  the  diaphragm,  look  into  it  up- 
wards or  towards  the  heart,  you  will  perceive  three  foramina, 
the  largest  and  most  posterior  of  which  tending  to  the  itpiiM)  is 
the  vena  cava;  the  anterior  and  lesser  procetuls  to  the  rotil  wid 
trunk  of  the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  third  and  least  of  all  fmlitni 
the  liver  and  i^  the  origin  and  trunk  of  all  the  ntiiuflciittntis 
distributed  Ui  thr  t'ouvf^xifx-  nf  fhnt  niK^iiii         \VlMjni.'<'  tt  rl.'uiiv 
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appears  that  the  veins  do  by  no  means  all  proceed  from  the 
liver  BA  their  origin  and  commencement,  but  from  the  lieart — 
unless  indeed  any  one  would  be  hardy  enough  to  contend  that 
a  ves^l  proceeded  from  its  branches,  not  the  branches  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vessch 

Moreover,  aa  the  vessels  in  question  are  distributed  equally 
to  the  albumen  and  vitellus  of  the  egg,  not  otherwise  than  aa 
the  roots  of  trees  are  connected  with  the  ground,  it  is  obvious 
that  both  of  these  substances  must  serve  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  embryo,  and  that  they  arc  taken  up  and  carried  to  it  by 
these  vessels.  But  this  view  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle, 
who  everywhere  maintains  that  the  chick  is  formed  from  the 
n  t^  .  and  receives  nourishment  through  the  umbilicus  alone. 

'\  iiicn  indeed  is  first  consumed^  and  the  yelk  serves  subse- 

quently for  food,  supplying  the  place  of  the  milk,  which  \nvijjarous 
animals  receive  after  their  birth  from  their  mothers-  T}ic  food 
which  nature  provides  for  the  young  of  oviparous  tribes  in  the 
dug  of  the  mother,  she  supplies  in  the  yelk  of  the  egg  to  the 
young  of  oviparous  animals.  Whence  it  happens,  that  when 
the  albumen  is  almost  wholly  consumed,  the  ntellus  still  re- 
mains nearly  entire  in  the  egg,  the  chick  being  already  perfect 
lOid  complete ;  more  than  this,  the  yolk  is  still  found  in  the 
'ftbdomen  of  the  chick  long  after  its  exclusion.  Aristotle  dis- 
oorered  aome  on  the  eighteenth  day  alter  the  hatching ;  and  I 
ave  myself  seen  a  small  quantity  connected  witli  the  intestine 
;  the  end  of  six  weeks  fr*om  that  epoch. 

Nevcatheless,  from  the  yelk  (which  certainly  does  not  de- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  albumen  whilst  the  cliick  is 
forming)  that  is  taken  into  the  abdomen  of  the  chick,  and  from 
the  distribution  of  vessels  through  its  substance,  the  wliole  of 
these  collecting  into  a  single  tnmk  which  enters  the  porta  of 
the  liver,  and  doubtless  carrjing  that  portion  of  yelk  they  have 
bsorbcd  for  more  perfect  elaboration  in  that  nscus — these  and 

[icr  arguments  of  the  like  kind  force  mc  to  s*iy  that  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  thftn  adroit  with  iVristotle  that  the  yelk  supplies 
food  to  the  chick,  and  is  analogous  to  milk* 

The  whole  of  the  yelk,  indeed,  does  not  remain  after  tho 
fattus  of  the  fowl  is  fully  formed  ;  for  a  certain  portion  of  it  has 
boon  Hqucfied  on  thi*  very  first  ap[>carancc  of  the  <nnbryo,  and 
receive*  bnmchc*  uf  vcs^icU  no  Ici*^  ihim  the  albumen,  by  which, 
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already  prepared,  it  is  carried  as  nourishment  for  the  ciiicKt^ 
still  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  yelk  remains 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  albumen;  that  it  ib  laid  up  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  chick  when  excluded^  and,  attracted  or  absorbed 
by  the  branches  of  the  vena  portte^  that  it  is  finally  carried  to 
the  liver. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  chick  when  hatched,  is 
nourished  by  the  yelk  in  the  first  period  of  its  independent 
existence.  And  as  within  the  egg  the  embryo  was  nourished 
partly  by  the  albumen,  partly  by  the  vitellus,  but  principally 
by  the  albumen,  whicli  is  both  present  in  larger  quantity,  and 
is  more  speedily  consumed,  so  when  the  chick  is  hatched,  and 
when  all  the  nourishment  that  is  taken  must  pass  through  the 
liver  to  undergo  ulterior  preparation,  is  it  nourished  partly  by 
the  vitellus  and  partly  by  chyle  absorbed  from  the  intestines, 
but  principally  by  chyle,  which  the  host  of  subdiraions  of  the 
mesenteric  vessels  seize  npon,  whilst  there  is  but  a  single  vessel 
from  the  porta  distributed  to  the  vitellus,  and  by  and  by  but 
little  of  it  remains.  Nature,  therefore,  acts  as  does  the  nurxe, 
who  gradually  habituates  her  infant  to  the  food  which  is  to 
take  the  place  of  her  failing  supply  of  mUk,  Tlie  pullet  ia 
thus  gradually  brought  from  food  of  more  easy  to  food  of  more 
difficult  digestion,— from  yelk  to  chyle. 

Wherefore  there  is  every  reason  for  what  we  perceive  in 
connexion  with  the  course  of  the  veins  in  the  egg.  When  the 
embryo  first  begins  to  be  formed,  they  are  distributed  to  the 
colHquament  only,  where  the  blood  finds  suitable  nutriment 
and  matter  for  the  formation  of  the  body ;  but  by  and  by  they 
extend  into  the  thinner  albumen,  whence  the  chick,  whilst  it  is 
yet  in  the  state  of  gelatine  or  mucor,  and  resembles  a  maggot  in 
form,  derives  its  increase ;  the  branches  next  extend  into  the 
thicker  albumen,  and  then  into  the  vitellus,  that  they  may  abo 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  fcBtus,  which,  ha\ing  at  length 
arrived  at  maturity  and  been  extruded,  still  preserves  a  portion 
of  the  yelk  (or  milk)  within  its  abdomen,  whereby  it  is  main- 
tained in  part,  in  part  by  food  selected  and  prepared  for  it  by 
the  mother,  until  it  is  able  to  look  out  for  and  to  digcs&t  its  own 
aliment.  Thus  does  nature  most  wisely  provide  food  thimigli 
the  whole  round  of  generatioii,  suited  to  the  mrioiis  strength 
of  the  digestive  faculty  in  tlie  future  being.     In  the  first  period 
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of  the  foetal  chick's  existence  a  more  delicate  food  is  prepared 
for  it ;  more  advanced,  firmer  and  firmer  food  is  supplied ;  and 
thia  is  the  reason,  I  apprehend^  wherefore,  the  perfect  egg  con- 
msta  not  only  of  two  portions  of  different  colours,  but  is  even 
provided  with  two  kinds  of  albumen. 

Now  all  this  that  we  discover  from  actual  experience  of  the 
matter  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  where  he  sajrs : ' 
*^  The  part  which  is  hot  is  best  adapted  to  give  form  to  the 
limbs ;  that  which  is  more  earthy  rather  conduces  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  and  is  more  remote.  WTierefore  in  eggs 
of  two  colours,  the  animal  begins  to  be  engendered  from  the 
white  (for  the  be^nning  of  animal  life  is  in  the  hot),  and  derives 
its  nourishment  from  the  yellow.  In  the  warmer  animals,  con- 
sequently, these  parts  are  kept  distinct  from  one  another,  \iz. 
that  from  which  the  beginning  is  derived,  and  that  whence  the 
nourishment  is  obtained,  and  the  one  is  white,  the  other  yellow.'' 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  appears  that  the  chick — 
and  we  shall  show  that  it  is  not  otherwise  in  all  other  animals 
— arises  and  is  constituted  as  it  were  by  a  principle  or  soul 
inherent  in  the  eg^,  and  that  in  the  same  way  the  proper  ali- 
ment is  sought  for  and  is  supplied  within  the  egg ;  whereby  it 
cornea  that  the  chick  is  not  dependent  on  its  mother  in  the 
»ame  way  as  plants  are  dependent  on  the  ground ;  and  it  is 
not  more  correct  to  say  that  the  chick  is  nourished  by  the 
blood  of  its  mother,  or  that  its  heart  beats,  and  that  it  lives 
through  the  spirits  of  its  parent,  than  it  would  be  to  assert  that 
it  moved  and  felt  through  the  organs,  or  grew  and  attained  to 
adult  age  through  the  vital  principle  of  its  parent.  It  is  mani- 
fest, on  the  contrary,  and  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  foetal  chick 
is  nourished  thmugli  its  umbilical  vessels;  and  that  the  yascular 
nunifications  dispersed  over  the  albumen  and  yelk  imbibe  nou- 
riahment  from  them  and  convey  it  to  the  foetus.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  chick,  when  excluded  from  the  shell,  is  supplied 
with  nourishment,  partly  from  yelk,  partly  from  chyle,  and 
that  in  either  case  the  sdiment  passes  by  the  same  route,  viz. 
by  the  vena  ports  into  the  liver,  the  branches  of  this  vessel 
effecting  the  transit. 

k   iK  then-fore  obvious,  as  I  now  say  by  the  way,  Uiat  the 
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chjle  by  which  all  animala  are  nourished  is  brought  by  the 
myenteric  veins  firom  the  intesiiues;  nor  is  there  occasion  to 
look  for  any  new  passage — by  the  lacteal  vessels,  to  nit^ — or 
any  route  in  adult  animals  other  than  that  which  we  fliscorer  iu 
tlie  egg  and  cliick.  But  we  shall  recur  more  fully  in  anotlier 
place  to  the  inconveniences  of  such  an  opinion  as  that  re* 
ferret!  to» 

Lastly,  from  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  vessels  of  the 
chick  in  ovOj  some  of  which  as  stated  in  the  historj'  are  veins^ 
others  arteries,  it  is  legitimate  to  conclude  that  tlicre  is  here  n 
circular  motion  of  the  blyod,  such  as  we  have  already  demon* 
strated  in  the  animal  bo<ly,  in  our  book  on  the  Motion  of  tlie 
Blood,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  tlie 
embiyo,  and  because  the  umbilical  veins  are  distributed  to 
cither  fluid  of  the  egg,  that  they  may  thence  bring  nutrinienl 
to  the  cliick,  and  the  artencs  accorapaiiy  the  veins,  llint  by 
their  affluxive  heat  the  alimentary  matter  may  be  duly  con- 
cocted, liqneticd,  and  made  fit  to  answer  the  ends  of  nutrition. 

And  hence  it  happens  that  wherever  veins — and  here  I 
would  have  it  understood  that  both  arteries  aud  veins  arc  lu- 
t ended — make  their  way  into  the  albumen  or  viteUuS|  there 
these  fluids  look  liquefied  and  different  from  the  rest.  For 
m  soon  as  the  branches  of  the  veins  shoot  forth,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  albumen  in  which  they  arc  implanted  passing 
into  colliquamcnt,  becomes  transparent,  whilst  the  lower  por» 
tion^  continuing  thick  and  compact,  is  pushed  into  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  eg^.  In  like  manner  a  separation  of  the  vitcUiu, 
as  it  seems  into  two  portions,  makes  its  appearance,  the  one 
being  superior,  and  the  other  inferior,  and  these  do  not  diifcr 
less  from  one  another  in  character  than  melted  diSers  from  solid 
wax ;  now  this  division  corresponds  to  the  two  piirt«  which  se- 
verally receive  or  do  not  receive  Ijlood-vesscls* 

Hence  are  we  farther  made  more  certain  as  to  tlie  coni* 
mencement  of  animal  gene  t  '    !         ■  ,         '  '.  n- 

eiple  of  the  egg.      For  it  is  ula 

or  spot  on  the  yelk  is  the  chief  point  in  the  egg,  tliat  lo  which 
all  the  rest  are  subordinate,  and  to  which,  if  to  iiny  '   ^ig 

more  than  another,  is  to  \ie  referred  the  cau!»o«  what>  h*, 

of  fecundity  in  the  egg : — certain  it  is  that  the  getiemtiusi  id 
the  embryo  is  begun  within  it^  prccuicts.   Ulieruforc^  an  wc  luint 
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said,  the  first  effect  of  incubation  is  to  cause  dilatation  of  the 
cicatricula,  and  tlie  formation  of  the  coUiquament,  in  whiclt  the 
hl(M»cl  first  flnahus  and  veins  lu'e  distributed,  and  where  the  effects 
(>f  the  native  heat  and  the  influence  of  the  plastic  power  first 
show  themsclvctt.  And  then,  the  more  widely  the  ramifications 
of  these  veins  extend,  in  the  same  proportion  do  indications  of 
tl»e  presence  of  the  vital  power  and  vegetative  force  appear. 
For  every  effect  is  a  clear  eAidcncc  of  its  efficient  cause. 

In  a  word  I  say, — from  the  cicatricida  (in  wJdcli  the  first 
trace  of  the  native  hc.it  appeal's)  proceeds  the  entire  process  of 
generation;  from  the  heart  the  whole  cliick,  and  from  the  um- 
bilical vessels  the  whole  of  the  membranes  called  sceundines 
that  surnjund  it.  We  therefore  conelutle  that  the  parts  of  the 
embryo  arc  severally  subordinate,  nnd  that  life  is  finst  derived 
■oui  the  heart. 


KXEaCISE   THE    PIFTY-FOURTH* 

Of  the  order  of  the  parts  in  Generation  from  an  egg^  according 

to  FaMcins. 


Having  already  determined  what  part  is  to  be  esteemed  the 
firnt,  the  Idood,  to  wit,  with  its  receptacles,  the  heart,  veins,  and 
artcriesj  the  next  tiling  we  have  to  do  is  to  speak  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  order  and  manner  of  their 

lus,  in  whose  footsteps  we  have  revived  to  tread,  in 
upeaking  of  tlie  generatioa  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  passes  in  review 
tlie  actiona  which  take  place  in  the  egg,  and  by  the  effect  of 
which  the  parts  arc  pi*oduced,  discussing  them  seriatim,  as  if  a 
dearer  view  were  thence  to  be  obtained  of  the  order  or  sequence 
of  generation.  *'  There  are  tlu*ee  primary  actions/'  he  says,^ 
which  present  themselves  in  the  egg  of  the  bird:  1st,  the 
genenition  of  the  embryo ',  2d,  its  growth ;  3d,  its  nounsb- 
mcnt«  The  first,  or  generation,  is  the  proper  action  of  the 
egg;  the  second  and   third,  viz.  growth  and  nutrition,  go  on 
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for  the  major  part  without  the  egg,  though  they  are  begun  and 
also  perfectly  performed  withia  it.  Now  these  actions,  as  they 
flow  from  three  faculties,  the  generative,  the  nutritive,  and 
auctive,  so  do  three  operations  follow  them.  Prom  generation 
all  the  parts  of  the  chick  result ;  from  increase  and  nutrition, 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  its  body.  From  studying  the 
formation  of  the  chick,  we  perceive  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  generative  faculty,  the  parts  of  the  creature  which  formerly 
had  no  existence  are  produced  :  the  matter  of  the  e^^  is  changed 
into  the  organized  body  of  a  chicken.  But  whilst  any  part  or 
substance  undergoes  transmutation  into  another,  it  must  needs 
be  that  its  proper  essence  undergoes  change,  otherwise  would 
it  still  remain  as  it  was  and  unaltered  ;  it  must  at  the  same  time 
receive  figure,  position,  and  dimensions  apt  and  convenient  to 
its  new  nature ;  and  indeed  it  is  into  these  two  states  or  circum* 
stances  that  procreation  of  matter  resolves  itself,  via.  trans- 
formation and  conformation.  The  transformative  and  the 
formative  faculties  would  therefore  be  the  cause  of  these  lime- 
tions ;  and  whilst  one  of  them  has  produced  every  indiWdual 
part  of  the  chick,  such  as  we  see  it,  from  the  chalaza  of  the 
egg,  the  other  has  given  it  figure,  articulations,  and  position, 
fitting  it  for  its  destined  uses.  The  first,  the  transformative  or 
alterative  facidty,  is  entirely  natural,  and  acts  without  all  con- 
sciousness ;  and  taking  the  hot,  the  cold,  the  moist,  and  the 
dry,  it  alters  all  through  the  substance  of  the  chalaza,  and  in 
altering  this  substance  changes  it  into  the  component  parts  of 
the  chick,  that  is  to  say,  into  flesh,  bones,  coirtilage^,  ligamentSi 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and  all  the  other  similar  and  simple  parts 
of  the  animal,  and  these,  through  the  proper  and  innate  heat 
and  spirit  of  the  semen  of  the  cock,  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
egg,  that  is  to  say,  its  chalaza  j  by  altering  and  commuting,  it 
engenders,  creates,  produces  the  proper  substance  of  the  chick, 
imparting  at  the  same  time  to  every  substance  its  appropriate 
quaUty.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  formative  faculty, 
and  which  out  of  similar  forms  dissimilar  parts, — namely, 
giving  them  elegance  through  figure,  due  dimensions,  proper 
position,  and  congruous  number — is  much  more  noble  thsn  thti 
former,  is  possessed  of  consummate  sapience,  and  acts  not  na- 
turally [or  instinctively],  but  with  election,  and  conscioosaesa, 
and  intelligence.     For  the  formative  faculty  appeara  to  hare 
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cognizance  and  foresight  both  of  the  future  action  and 
tuie  f>f  every  part  and  organ.  So  much  of  the  primary  action 
of  the  egg,  which  i»  the  generation  of  the  chick,  and  to  nccom- 
plish  wliich  both  the  semen  of  the  cock  as  agent  and  fecun- 
dator,  and  the  chalaza  as  matter  are  required.  In  the  second 
place  comes  accretion  or  growtli^  which  is  accomplished  by  nu- 
Irition,  whose  faculties  consist  in  attraction^  retention,  concoc- 
tion, expulsion,  and,  finally,  apposition,  agglutination,  and  assi- 
milation of  food*" 

But  for  ray  part  I  neither  regard  such  a  distribution  of  actions 
as  correct,  or  useful^  or  convenient  in  this  place.  It  is  incorrect, 
because  those  actions  which  he  would  make  distinct  in  kind 
and  in  time — for  instance,  that  parts  are  first  produced  similar 
by  the  alterative  or  transformative  faculty,  to  be  afterwards 
fashioned  and  organized  by  the  formative  faculty,  and  fitiaUy 
ninde  to  grow  by  the  auctive  faculty — are  never  apparent  in  the 
generation  of  the  chick;  for  the  several  parts  arc  produced  and 
distinguished  and  increased  simultaneously.  For  although  in  the 
Bue ration  of  those  animals  which  are  formed  by  metamorpho- 
8,  where  from  matter  previously  existing,  and  already  adequate 
in  quantity  and  duly  prepared,  all  tlie  parts  are  made  distinct 
juid  conformed  by  transformation,  as  when  a  butterfly  is  formed 
from  a  caterpillar,  a  silkworm  from  a  grub,  still  in  generation 
by  epigenesis  the  thing  is  veiy  different,  nor  do  the  same  pro- 
cemtA  go  on  as  in  ordinary'  nutrition,  which  is  effected  by  the 
various  actions  of  different  parts  working  together  to  a  com- 
mon end,  the  food  being  here  first  assumed  and  retained,  then 
digested,  next  distributed^  and  finally  agglutinated.  Nor  is  the 
nhnilar  comiitxdion  the  result  of  the  transformative  faculty,  void 
of  all  foresight,  as  Fabricius  imagined ;  but  the  organic  comes 
from  the  formative  faculty  which  proceeds  with  both  con- 
sciousness and  foresight*  For  generation  and  growth  do  not 
proceed  without  nutrition,  nor  nutrition  or  inoreaae  without 
a ;  to  nourish  being  in  other  terms  to  substitute  for 
1  quantity  of  matter  lost  as  much  matter  of  the  same 
quality,  flesh  or  nene,  in  lieu  of  the  matter,  flesh  or  nerve, 
that  has  become  effete.  But  what  is  this  but  to  make  or 
engender  flesh  or  nenc  ?  In  like  manner,  growth  cannot  go 
on  without  generation,  for  all  natural  bodies  are  increased  by 
the  accession  of  new  particles  similar  to  those  of  which  they 
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formerly  consisted,  and  this,  taking  place  according  to  all  their 
dimensions,  tliey  are  distinguished  as  regards  their  parts,  and 
arc  organized  at  the  same  time  that  they  ^ow. 

But  to  engender  the  cliick  is  in  truth  nothing  else  than  to 
fashion  or  make  its  several  members  and  organs,  which,  although 
they  arc  produced  in  a  certain  order,  and  some  arc  postgenatc 
to  others, — the  less  important  to  the  more  principal  organs — 
still,  M  hilst  tlic  organs  themselves  are  all  distingui&licd,  they  arc 
not  engendered  in  such  wise  and  order  that  the  ^milar  parts 
are  first  formed,  and  the  organic  parts  afterwards  compounded 
from  them }  or  so  that  certain  composing  parts  existed  before 
other  compounded  parts  which  must  be  fashioned  firom  theaa. 
For  although  the  head  of  the  chick  and  the  rest  of  the  bcnly 
exist  in  the  shape  of  a  mucus  or  soft  jelly,  whence  eacli  of  the 
parts  is  afterwards  formed  in  sequence,  and  all  are  of  ^milar  con- 
stitution in  the  first  instance,  stDl  are  they  simultaneously  pm- 
duccd  and  augmented  in  \irtue  of  the  same  processes  directed 
by  the  same  agent ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  matter 
resembling  jelly  increases,  in  like  measure  are  the  parts  di«tin- 
giiished;  for  they  are  engendered,  transmuted,  and  foimed 
simultaneously f  similar  and  dissimilar  parts  exist  togetiier,  and 
from  a  small  similar  organ  a  larger  one  is  produced.  The  thingi 
in  short,  is  not  otherwise  than  it  is  among  vegetables,  whew 
from  the  straw*  proceeds  the  car,  the  awns,  and  the  grain^-dis- 
tinctly,  severally,  and  yet  togetlier ;  or  as  trees  put  forth  buds, 
from  which  are  produced  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  an<l  fmaUy 
seed. 

All  this  we  learn  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  parta  waA 
processes  of  the  incubated  egg,  inasmuch,  aa  from  thing))  doi^ 
actions  or  operations  arc  apprehended  j  fit>ra  opei-Htions,  &cid- 

ties  or  forces,  and  from  these  wc  then  infer  the  arti le* 

rator,  or  cause.  In  the  generation  of  the  pullet,  cui.  .  ^  ..itly, 
the  actiona  or  faculties  of  the  engendering  cause  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  namely,  the  metamorphic  and  fin  do  not 

difftr  in  kind,  or  even  in  the  relation  of  sequeii  ,  .  that  ooe 
is  first  and  the  other  second,  but,  as  Aristotle  is  wofot  to  tay,  &re 
one  and  the  same  in  reason  ;  not  as  happeun  ni  '  "  .  {a 
the  actions  of  the  nutritive  faculty, — attraction,  ♦    .  ^  iii^ 

tribution  and  apposition,  t.o  wit, — which  all  come  into  pUy  in 
Mcveral  places  at  several  times.     Were  thi»^  not  «>,  the  CD^on- 
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dcring  cause  itself  would  be  forced  to  make  use  of  various  jn- 
strumentis  iu  order  to  iiccomplish  its  various  operations* 

Fnbricius, therefore, iisserU  erroneously  that  the  transmutativc 
force  works  with  the  propcitics  of  the  elements, — hotj  cold,  moist 
and  dry — m  its  instniments;  whilst  the  formative  faculht^  acts 
its depen dent ly  of  these  and  by  a  more  divine  power,  performing 
it»  task  with  consciousness,  as  it  seems,  with  foresight  and  elec- 
tion. But  if  he  had  looked  more  closely  at  the  matter  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  formative  as  well  as  the  mctamorphic 
force  made  use  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the  moist  and  the  dry,  as 
inKtniments;  uor  would  he  have  been  less  struck  with  indications 
of  the  Supreme  Artificer's  interference  in  the  precedes  of  nutri- 
tion and  transformation  than  in  that  of  formation  itseli*.  For 
nature  ordabied  each  and  all  of  these  faculties  to  some  definite 
end,  and  everywhere  labours  with  forcthmxght  and  intelligence. 
Whatever  it  is  in  the  seeds  of  plants  which  renders  them  fertile 
and  exerciHes  a  plastic  force  in  their  interior;  whatever  it  is 
wldch  in  the  egg  performs  the  duty  of  a  most  skilful  artificer, 
producing  and  fitahioning  the  parta  of  the  pullet,  warming, 
cooling,  moistening,  drying,  concocting,  condensing,  hardening, 
t^ofrcningand  liquefying  at  oncCjimpiTssing  diiitinctive  characters 
on  each  of  them  by  means  of  configuration,  situation,  constitu- 
tion, temperament,  number  and  order, — still  is  this  something 
at  work,  disporing  and  ordering  all  with  no  less  of  foresight, 
intolligejicCy  and  choice  in  the  business  of  transmuting,  than  in 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  formation. 

The  concoctivc  and  metamoq>hic^  the  nutritive  and  augmentive 
faculties,  which  Fabriciua  would  have  it  act  through  the  quali- 
ties of  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  without  all  consciousness,  I 
.inaiutain,  on  the  contrary,  work  no  less  to  a  definite  end, 
and  with  not  le4§s  of  artifice  than  the  formative  faculty,  which 
Fabricius  declares  has  knowledge  and  foresight  of  the  future 
action  atid  use  of  every  particular  part  and  organ.  In  the  same 
way  vm  the  artj*  of  the  physician,  cook  and  baker,  in  which  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  similar  natural  properties 
are  6iuploye<l,  require  the  use  of  reason  no  less  than  the  mecha- 
nical arts  in  which  cither  the  hands  or  various  instruments  are 
employed,  a^  in  flie  business  of  the  blacksmith,  statuary,  potter, 
&c. ;  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  greater  world,  we  are  told 
that    '*  All  things  are  full  of  Jove,'* — Jo^^s  omnia  plena — m 
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in  the  slender  body  of  the  puUct^  and  in  every  one  of  its  actions, 
doe^  the  finger  of  God  or  nature  no  less  obviously  appear. 

Wherefore,  if  from  manifestations  it  be  legitimate  to  judge 
of  faculties,  we  might  say  that  tlic  vegetative  aiets  appear 
rather  to  be  performed  with  art,  election,  and  foresight,  than 
the  acts  of  the  rational  soul  and  mind ;  and  this  even  in  the 
most  perfect  man,  whose  highest  excellence  in  science  and  art, 
if  we  may  take  the  God  for  our  guide,  is  that  he  know  him* 

SELF. 

A  snpcrior  and  more  divine  agent  than  man,  therefore,  appears 
to  engender  and  preserve  mankind,  a  higher  power  than  the 
male  bird  to  produce  a  young  one  from  the  egg.  We  acknow- 
ledge God,  the  supreme  and  omnipotent  creator,  to  be  present 
in  the  production  of  all  animals,  and  to  point,  as  it  were,  with 
a  finger  to  his  existence  in  his  works,  the  parenta  being  ia 
every  case  but  as  instruments  in  his  hands.  In  the  generation 
of  the  pullet  from  the  egg  all  things  are  indeed  contrived  and 
ordered  with  singular  providence,  divine  wisdom,  and  most  ad- 
mirable and  incomprehensible  skilL  And  to  none  can  these 
attributes  be  referred  save  to  the  Almighty,  first  cause  of  all 
things,  by  whatever  name  this  has  been  designated, — ^the  Divine 
Mind  by  Aristotle i  the  Soul  of  the  IJnixcrsc  by  Plato ;  the 
Natura  Naturans  by  othei's ;  Saturn  imd  Jove  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  by  ourselves,  and  as  is  seeming  in  the^o 
days,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth, 
on  whom  animals  depend  for  their  being,  and  at  whose  vrill  and 
pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  engendered. 

^loreover,  as  I  have  said,  I  neither  hold  this  arrangement 
of  the  faculties  of  the  vital  principle,  which  Fabricius  has  placed 
at  tlic  head  of  his  account  of  the  organs  of  generatioUi  as  cor- 
rect in  itself,  nor  m  useful  or  calculated  to  assist  us  in  the 
matter  we  have  in  hand.  For  we  do  not  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  effects  from  a  discussion  of  actions  or  faculties ;  the  oontmry 
b  rather  the  case  \  from  actions  we  ascend  to  a  knowledge  of 
faculties,  inasmuch  as  manifestations  are  more  coguizalile  to  as 
than  the  powers  whence  they  proceed,  and  the  parts  which  wc 
investigate  already  formed  are  moi-c  readily  appreciated  thim 
the  actions  whence  they  proceed.  * 

Neither  is  it  well  from  the  generation  of  a  single  chick  firom 
an  egg,  to  venture  upon  general  conclusions,  which  can  ia  feet 
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otily  be  correctly  arrived  at  after  extensive  observations  on  the 
mode  of  generation  among  animals  at  large.  But  of  this  matter 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  immediately. 

Meantime,  however,  that  we  may  come  to  tlie  parts  subser- 
vient to  generation,  as  Fabricius  says,^  "let  us  consider  and 
perpend  in  what  order  the  organs  subserving  generation  are  pro- 
duced— which  are  formed  first,  which  last.  In  this  investiga- 
tion two  bases  are  to  be  laidj  one  having  reference  to  the  cor- 
parealp  the  other  to  the  incorpoi*eal ;  that  is  to  say,  to  nature 
and  the  vital  principle*  The  corporeal  base/'  he  continues, 
**  I  call  that  which  depends  on  and  proceeds  from  the  nature 
of  the  body,  and  of  which  illustrations  arc  readily  supplied  from 
things  made  by  art ;  as  for  example,  that  every  building  re- 
quires  a  foiuidation  upon  whicli  it  may  be  estabUshed  and 
reared ;  from  whence  walls  arc  raised,  by  which  both  flooi's  and 
ceilings  are  supported  j  then  arc  all  tlie  supplementary  parts 
added  and  ornaments  appended : — aiul  so,  in  tact,  docs  nature 
strive  in  the  constructiun  of  the  animal  body  ;  for  first  she  forms 
the  bones  as  a  foundation,  in  order  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
may  grow  upon  and  be  appended  to  and  established  around 
them.  These  are  the  parts,  in  other  words,  that  are  first  formed 
atid  solidified;  for  as  the  bones  derive  their  origin  from  a 
very  soft  and  membranous  substance,  and  by  and  by  become 
extremely  hard,  much  time  is  required  to  complete  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bone,  and  it  is  tlierefore  that  they  arc  first  produced. 
Hence  Galen  did  not  compare  the  formation  of  the  animal  body 
to  every  kind  of  artificial  structure,  but  particiUarly  to  a  ship ; 
for  he  says,  as  the  commencement  and  foundation  of  a  ship  is 
the  keel,  from  whicli  the  ribs,  circularly  curved,  proceed  on  either 
side  at  moderate  distances  from  each  other,  like  the  sticks  of  a 
hurdle,  in  order  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vessel  may  after- 
wards be  reared  upon  the  keel  as  a  suitable  basb;  so  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal  body  does  nature,  by  means  of  the 
outstretched  spine  and  the  ribs  drawn  around  it,  secure  a  keel 
and  sui talkie  foundation  for  the  entire  superstructure,  which  she 
then  raises  and  perfects/* 

But  exjjerience  teaches  ua.  that  all  this  is  very  different  m 
fact,  and  that  the  l>ones  are  rather  among  the  last  part^  to  lie 
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forDied,  The  bones  of  tlie  extremities  and  skull,  and  tlie  teetli, 
do  not  arise  any  sooner  than  the  brain,  the  muscles,  and  the  other 
fleshy  parts  :  in  ncw-boni  foetuses,  perfect  in  other  respects,  tlu* 
place  of  the  hones  is  ^upphed  by  mere  rnemhmnes  or  cartilagres, 
which  are  only  subsequently  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  converted 
into  bones;  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  appears  in  the 
crania  of  new-born  infanta,  and  in  the  state  of  thetr  ribs  and 
articulations. 

And  although  it  be  true  that  the  first  rudiments  of  the  body 
are  seen  in  the  guise  of  a  recurved  keel,  still  this  is  a  soft 
mucous  and  jelly-Hke  substance,  which  has  no  affinity  in  nature, 
structure,    or  office  to  bone;    and  althougli    certain   globnietj 
depend  from  thence,  the  destined  rudiments  of  the  head,  stillj 
these  contain  no  solid   matter,  but  are   mere  vesicles  full  of 
limpitl  water,  which  arc  afterwards  formed  into  the  bniin,  cere- 
t)cllum,  and  eyes,  which  are  all  subsequently  surrounded  by  thoi 
skull,   at   n  period,   however,   when  the  beak   and  nails  havp' 
already  acquired  consiHtcncy  and  hardness. 

This  view  of  Fabricius  is  therefore  both  imperfect  and  in- 
correct ;  inasmuch  m  he  does  not  think  of  what  nature  per- 
forms in  fact  in  the  work  of  generation,  so  much  as  of  what  iu 
Ills  opinion  she  ou^ht  to  do,  betrayed  into  this  by  his  compiu 
rison  with  the  edifice  reared  by  art.  As  if  nature  had  imitated' 
art,  and  not  rather  art  nature ! — mindful  of  which  he  himself 
Hays  afterwards  :^  "It  were  better  to  say  that  art  learned  of 
nature,  and  was  an  imitator  of  her  doings  ;  for,  as  Galen  every* 
where  reminds  us,  nature  is  both  older  and  disphiys  greater 
wisdom  in  her  works  than  art.^' 

And  then  when  we  admit  that  the  bones  are  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  body,  without  which  it  coultl  neither  8upt)ort  itself 
nor  perform  any  movement,  it  is  still  sufficient   if  they  iiri»e  J 
simultaneously  with  the  parts  that  are  attached  to  them.    Ani 
Indeed  the  things  that  are  to  be  supported  not  yet  exJ^ting.  the 
supports  would  be  establiHhed  in  vain.     Nature,  however,  doct ; 
nothing  in  vain  ;  nor  does  slie  form  parts  before  there  is  a  usc^  fori 
them.    But  animals  receive  their  organs  as  soon  aa  the  ofllcoi  of 
these  are  required.      The  first  ba^tis  of  F;  *       ■        r      " 
tinctly  overthrown  by  his  own  ob«enni 
eoniparison  drawn  by  Oalen« 
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lie  appears  to  have  come  nearer  tlic  truth  where  he  says : ' 
*'  The  other  basis  of  the  parts  to  be  formed  first  or  hist  is  obtained 
from  nature,  that  i»,  from  the  vital  priaciple  by  whiuh  the  animal 
body  i»  ruled  and  directed.     If  there  be  two  grades  of  thi«  prin- 
ciple, the  vegetative  and  animal,  the  vegetative  mumt  be  held  prior 
in  point  of  nature  and  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  plants 
and  animals  ;   and  assuredly  the  organs  officiating  in  the  vegeta- 
livc  office  will  be  engendered  and  formed  before  those  that  belong 
to  the  sensitive  and  motive  principle,  especially  to  the  chief  organs 
which  are  in  immediate  relationship  with  the  governing  prin- 
ciple*     Now  these  organs  are  two  in  especial — the  liver  and  the 
heart :  the  liver  as  seat  of  concupiscence,  of  the  vegetative  or  nu- 
tritive faculty;   the  heart,  m  the  organ  whose  heat  maintains  and 
perfects  the  vegetative  and  every  other  faculty,  and  in  this  way 
has  most  intimate  connexions  and  relations  with  the  vegetative 
force.     Wheoice,  if  after  the  third  day  you  sec  the  heart  palpi- 
tating in  the  point  where  the  chick  is  engendered,  as  Aristotle 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  you  can,  you  will  uot  be  siu'prised 
but  rather  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the  heart  belongs  to  the 
vegetative  degree  and  exists  for  its  sake.      It  is  also  consonant 
with  reason  that  the  liver  should  be  engendered  simultaneously 
with  the  heart,  but  should  lie  perdue  or  hidden,  as  it  does  not 
|iul«atc*      And  Aristotle  himself  admits  that  the  heart  and  liver 
catiat  ill  the  animal  body  for  similar  reasons;   so  that  where 
there  is  a  heart  there  also  is  a  liver  discovered.      If  the  heart 
and  liver  be  the  parts  first  produced,  then,  it  is  also  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  other  orgims  subserving  these  two  should  be  engen- 
dered in  the  same  manner, — the  lungs  which  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  heart ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  liver,  almost  all  the  vis- 
cera which  present  themselves  in  the  abdomen." 

Still  is  all  this  very  diflcrent  from  the  sequence  we  witness  in 
the  egg.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  liver  is  eugcndcred  simulta- 
tieouxly  with  the  heart ;  nor  does  the  salve  avail  with  which  he 
would  cover  that  infirmity  where  he  says  that  the  liver  is  con- 
cealed becuuse  it  docs  not  palpitate ;  for  the  eyes  and  vcmi 
eava  and  carina  ore  all  conspicuous  enough  from  the  com* 
^mcncement,  althongh  none  of  them  palpitate*  How  come  Hic 
Itrcr  and  lungs>  if  they  be  then  extant,  to  be  risible  without 
any  palpitation  ?      And  then  Fabririua  himself  has  iadtcated  a 
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minute  point  situated  in  the  centre  of  his  figure  of  the  chick 
of  the  fourth  day,  without  stating,  however,  that  it  had  any  pulia- 
tion J  and  this  he  did  not  perceive  to  be  the  heart,  but  rather ' 
believed  it  to  be  the  rudiment  of  the  body.  It  is  certain^  there- 
fore^  that  Fabriciua  spoke  only  from  conjecture  and  precon- 
ceived opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  liver ;  even  in  the  same  way 
as  others  have  done,  Aldrovandus  and  Parisanus  among  the 
number,  who,  lighting  upon  two  points,  and  perceiving  that 
they  did  not  pulsate  simultaneously,  tstraightway  held  that  one 
was  the  hearty  the  other  the  liver.  As  if  the  liver  ever  puUated^ 
and  these  two  points  were  aught  but  the  two  pulsating  vesicles 
rephdng  to  each  otlicr  by  aJternate  contractions,  in  the  way 
and  manner  we  have  indicated  in  our  historj' ! 

Fabricius,  therefore,  is  either  deceived  or  deceives,  when  he 
says,  **  In  the  first  stage  of  the  production  of  the  chick,  the 
Uver,  heart,  veins,  arteries,  lungs,  and  all  the  organs  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  are  engendered  together ;  and  in 
like  manner  are  the  carina,  in  other  words^  the  head  with  the 
eyes  and  entire  vertebral  column  and  thorax  engendered."  For 
the  licart,  veins,  and  arteries  are  perfectly  distinguished  some 
time  before  the  carina ;  the  carina,  again,  is  seen  before  the 
eyes ;  the  eyes,  beak,  and  sides  before  the  organs  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  tlie  stomach  and  intestines  before 
the  liver  or  lungs ;  and  there  are  still  other  particulars  connected 
with  tlie  order  of  production  of  the  parts  in  generation,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

He  is  also  mistaken  when  he  would  have  the  vegetative  por- 
tion of  the  vital  principle  prior  in  nature  and  time  to  the  mn* 
sitive  and  motive  element.  For  that  which  is  prior  in  natiir»^ 
is  mostly  posterior  in  the  order  of  generation.  In  point  of 
time,  indeed,  the  vegetative  principle  is  prior ;  because  without 
it  the  sensitive  principle  cannot  exist :  an  act — if  the  act  of  an 
organic  body — cannot  take  place  without  organs;  and  the 
sensitive  and  motive  organs  are  the  work  of  the  vegetative 
principle ;  the  sensitive  soul  before  the  existence  of  action,  is 
like  a  triangle  within  a  quadrangle.  But  nature  intended  that 
that  which  was  primary  and  most  noble  should  also  be  prinuu^i^j 
wherefore  the  vegetative  force  is  by  nature  posterior  in  point  ( 
order,  as  subordinate  and  ministrative  to  Uic  sensitive  and  mo- 
tive faculties. 
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EXERCISE    TUE    FIFTV-FIFTU. 

0/  the  order  qf  the  parts  according/  to  Ariatotk, 

The  following:  appear  to  be  Aristotle's  news  of  the  order  of 
Bucratiou  :  *  ^*  When  conception  takes  place,  the  germ  com- 
ports itself  like  a  seed  sown  in  the  grouiuL  For  seeds  likewise 
contain  a  first  priueiple^  which,  cjtisting  in  the  beginning  in  po- 
tentia,  by  and  by  when  it  manifesto  itself,  sends  forth  a  stem 
aud  a  root,  by  w  Inch  aUincnt  is  taken  up ;  for  increase  is  indis- 
pensable. And  so  in  a  conception,  in  wliich  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  inhere  in  potentia,  and  the  first  principle  exists  in  a 
state  of  special  activity." 

Tliia  princiide  in  the  cgj; — the  body  analogous  to  the  seed 
of  a  vegetable — we  have  called  with  Fabricius  the  spot  or  cica- 
triciila,  and  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  very  primary  part  of  the  egg, 
as  that  in  which  all  the  other  parts  inhere  in  potcntia.  and  from 
whence  each  in  its  order  afterwards  arises.  In  this  spot,  in 
fact,  is  contained  that — whatever  it  may  be^ — ^liy  which  the  egg 
is  njade  productive ;  and  here  is  the  first  action  of  the  formative 
facnity,  the  first  effect  of  the  vegetative  heat  revealed. 

This  spot,  as  we  have  said,  dilates  from  the  very  coniraencc- 
ment  of  the  incubation,  and  expands  in  circles,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  minute  white  speck  is  displayed,  like  the  shining  point 
in  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  here  anon  is  discovered  the  pnnc- 
tum  aatiens  rubruni,  wHth  the  ramifications  of  the  sanguiferous 
vessels,  and  this  as  soon  as  the  fluid,  which  we  Iiave  called  the 
colliqnament,  has  been  produced. 

*'  Wherefore,"  adds  ^Vristotlc,^  "  the  heart  is  the  first  part 
(jerccived  in  fact ;  and  this  is  in  conformity  not  only  with  sense, 
but  also  with  reason.  For  as  that  which  is  engendered  is  al- 
ready disjunct  and  severed  from  both  parents,  and  ought  to 
rule  aud  regulate  itself  like  a  son  who  comes  of  age  and  has  his 
separate  establishment,  it  must  tlierefore  possessi  a  principle, 
an  intrinsic  principle,  by  which  the  order  of  the  memberH  may 
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be   siihiscquently  determined,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  il 
constitution  of  a  perfect  animal  arranged.    For  if  this  principlo] 
were  at  any  time  extrinsic,  and  entered  into  the  hody  at  a  tiiib-i 
sequent  period,  you  would  not  only  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  time 
at  which  it  entered^  hut  as  every  part  is  distinct,  you  would  I 
also   see  it    as    necessary  that  that    should    first   exist   fromj 
which  the  other  parts  derive  both  increase  and  motion.''      The 
same  writer  elsewhere  ^  asserts :  "  Tliis  principle  is  a  portion  of  i 
the  whole,  and  not  anything  added,  or  included  apart.      For,"  [ 
he  proceeds,  ^^the  generation  of  the  animal  completed,  docs 
this  principle  pcrishj  or  docs  it  cx)ntinue?      But  nothing  can  be 
sliown   existing  intrinsically  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  whole 
organised  being,  whether  it  be  plant  or  animal ;  wherefore  it 
would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  principle  in  question 
perished  after  the  formation  either  of  any  one  or  of  any  number 
of  parts;  for  what  should  form  those  that  were  not  yet  prod  need  ^ 
Wherefore,'^  he  continue*  ftirtherj  'Hhey  say  not  well  who  with 
Democritus  assert  that  the  external  parts  of  animals  are  those 
first  seen,  and  then  the  internal   parts,  as  if  they  were  rearing 
an  animrd  of  wood  and  stone^  for  such  a  thing  would  include 
no  principle  within  itself.      But  all  animals  have  and  hold  a 
principle  in  their  interior.      Wherefore  the  heart  is  seen  as  the 
first  distinct  part  in  animals  that  have  blood ;  for  it  is  the  origin 
of  all  the  parts,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar ;  and  the  creature 
that  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  of  nourishment,  must  already 
be  possessed  by  the  principle  of  an  animtd  and  a  fidl-^rowu 
foetus." 

From  the  above,  it  clearly  appears  that  Aristoth  l> 

a   certain    order  and    commencement   in   animal    ^  ju, 

namely,  the  licart,  which  he  regards  as  the  first  produced  and 
first  vivified  part  of  the  animal,  and,  like  a  son  set  free  finom 
the  tutelage  of  his  parents,  as  self-sufficing  and  independent^ 
whence  not  only  does  the  order  of  the  parts  proceed,  but  aa  tlial 
by  which  the  animal  itself  is  maintained  and  preserved,  receiving 
from  it  at  once  life  and  sustenance,  and  everything  ueedfiU  to 
the  perfection  of  its  being.  For  as  Seneca  says ;  ^  **  In  tho 
semen  is  comprised  the  entire  cause  of  the  future  man;  and  tha  ^ 
unborn  babe  has  written  within  it  the  law  of  a   bennl  ami  a 
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hoaiy  head*  For  the  whole  bcwly  and  the  load  of  future  years 
arc  already  traced  in  delicate  and  obscure  outlines  in  its  con- 
ititution," 

We  have  already  determined  whether  the  heart  were  this 

primigctiial  part  or  notj  in  other  words,  whether  Aristotle's 

words  refer  to  tbat  part  wliicli,  in  the  dissection  of  animals,  is 

ncr  than  all  the  rest,  the  punctuni  saliens,  to  wit,  with 

^tessels  full  of  blood ;  and  wo  have  cordially  ait^ented  to  an 
answer  in  the  atTirmative.  For  I  believe  that  the  blood,  toge- 
ther with  its  immediate  instruments,  the  umbilical  vessels,  by 
which,  as  by  roots,  nutriment  is  attracted,  and  the  pulsating 
vesiclea,  by  which  this  nutriment  is  distributed,  to  maintain  life 
and  gro^vth  in  every  other  part,  are  formetl  first  and  foremost 
af  all*  For  as  Aristotle  *  has  said,  it  is  the  same  matter  by 
which  a  thing  grows,  and  by  which  it  is  primarily  constituted. 

Jlany,  however,  err  in  supi>osing  that  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
body  require  different  kinds  of  matter  for  their  nourishment. 
As  if  nutrition  were  nothing  more  than  the  selection  and  at- 
traction of  fit  aliment ;  and  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body  to 
be  nourished,  no  concoction,  assimilation,  apposition,  and  trans- 
mutation were  required,  Tlxis  as  we  learn,  was  the  opinion  of 
Ajiaxagoras  of  old : 

Who  held  the  pnnciples  of  thingi  to  he 

rtlomoeomenc  t — hone  to  he  prfxluccd 
Of  smsll  Afikl  «lf  ndcr  boftes  ;  the  viscen 
Of  small  nod  slender  vbccrft;  the  blood 
Of  uumenKu  nMoci&tc  ih^ps  of  bluoft.* 

But  Aristotle,^  with  the  greatest  propriety,  observes :  ^'  Dis- 
tinction of  parts  is  not  effected,  as  some  think,  by  like  being 
carried  by  its  nature  to  like;  for,  besides  innumerable  difficulties 
Ix^longing  to  this  opinion  in  itself,  it  happens  that  each  similar 
part  is  severally  created ;  for  example,  the  bones  by  themselves, 
the  nene*,  the  flesh,  &c/'  But  the  nourishment  of  all  parts  is 
common  and  homogeneous,  such  as  we  see  the  albumen  to  be 
in  the  egg,  not  heterogeneous  and  composed  of  difterent  parts. 
Wherefore  all  we  have  said  of  the  matter  from  which  parts  are 
o  be  stated  of  that  by  which  they  iocrease  :  all  derive 
Durishment  from  that  in  which  they  exist  in  potentia,  though 
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not  in  act.    Precisely  as  from  tlie  same  rain  plants  of  evcr%*  kiui 
increase  and  grow ;  because  the  moisture  whieli  was  a  like  powec 
in  reference  to  all,  becomes  actually  like  to  each   when  it  iai 
clianged  into  their  substances  severally  :  then  does  it  acquirol 
bitterness  iii  rue,  sharpness  in  mustard^  sweetness  in  liquorice,! 
and  80  on. 

He  explains^  moreover^  what  parts   are   engendered   beforol 
others,  and  assigns   a  reason  which   does   not  differ  from   the  J 
second  basis  of  Fabricius.      "  The  cause  by  which,  and  the  c&iiae| 
of  this  cauiie,  are  different ;  one  is  first  in  generation,  the  other] 
in  essence  /'  by  which  we  are  to  understand   that  the  end  is 
prior  in  natiu*e  and  essence  to  that  which  happens  for  the  itakc 
of  the  end;  but  that  w^hich  happens  for  the  sake  of  the  end  I 
must  be  prior  in  generation.      And  on  tliis  ground  Fabrieiu« 
rightly  infers  that  all  those  parts  which  minister  to  the  vegeta- 
tive principle,  are  engendered  before  those  that  serve  the  sen- 
sitive prineiplcj  inasmuch  as  the  former  b  subordinate  to  the  | 
latter. 

lie  subsequently  adds  the  differences  of  those  parts  which 
are  made  for  some  special  purpose  :  some  parts,  for  example,  arc 
instituted  for  a  purpose  by  nature,  because  this  purpose  qn- 
sues;  and  others  because  they  arc  instruments  wliich  the  par- 
pose  employs.     The  former  he  designates  genitalia,  the  Udler  ' 
instnnnenta.      For  the  end  or  purpose,  he  says,  in  some  aises, 
is  posterior,  in  others  prior  to  that  which  is  its  cause.       For  j 
both  the  generator  and  the  instruments  it  uses  must  csdst  an- 
teriorly to  that  which  is  engendered  by  or  from  them.       The  | 
parts  serving  the  vegetative  principle,  therefore,  are  prior  to  the 
parts  which  are  the  ministers  of  sense  and  motion.      But  the  | 
parts  dedicated  to  motion  and  sensation  are  ]>09terior  to  the 
motive  and  sensitive  fiicuUies,  because  they  are  the  instnimenta 
which  the  motive  and  sensitive  faculties  employ.  For  it  Ualaw 
of  nature  that  no  parts  or  instruments  be  produced  before  there 
be  some  use  for  them,  and  the  faculty  be  extant  win  *yi 

them.  Thus  there  is  neither  any  eye  nor  any  muu^c  .r«^an 
engendered  until  the  brain  is  produced,  and  the  faculties  pro- 
exist  which  are  to  see  and  t(»  govern  motion. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  pulsating  vesicles  servo  as  iT^*-«»'h»**"nti 
for  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  heart  in  it»  1 1  jo-  | 

ture  does  the  samej  (as  I  have  shown  in  the  work  uu  Uti*  Mo^ 
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tiou  of  the  blood,)  urging  the  blood  in  a  ceaseless  round  through 
every  imrt  of  the  body,  we  see  that  the  blood  must  exist  before 
the  heart,  both  in  the  order  of  generation  and  of  nature  and 
essence.  For  the  blood  uses  the  heart  as  an  instrument,  and 
moreover,  when  engendered  it  continues  to  nourish  the  organ 
by  means  of  the  coronary  arteries,  distributing  heat^  spirits,  and 
life  to  it  through  their  ramifications. 

We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  show  from  an  entire  series 
of  anatomical  obser^'ations,  how  this  rule  of  Aristotle  in  respect 
of  the  true  priority  of  the  parts  is  borne  out.  Meantime  we 
aall  see  how  he  himself  succeeds  in  duly  inferring  the  causes 

priority  in  conformity  with  his  rule. 

''After  the  prime  part — viz.  the  heart — is  engendered,"  he 
Rjrs,  *'  the  internal  parts  arc  produced  before  the  external  ones, 
lie  superior  before  the  inferior;  for  the  lower  parts  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  superior,  and  that  they  may  serve  as  instruments, 
after  the  manner  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  which  produce  roots 
sooner  than  branches/* 

Nature,  however,  follows  no  such  order  in  generation ;  nor 
is  the  instance  quoted  invariably  applicable ;  for  in  beans,  peas, 
and  other  leguminous  seeds,  in  acorns,  also,  and  in  grain,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  stem  shoots  upwards  and  the  root  down- 
wards from  the  same  germ ;  and  onions  and  other  bulbous 
plants  send  off  stalks  before  they  strike  root. 

He  then  subjoins  another  cause  of  this  order,  viz. :  "That 
as  nature  does  nothing  in  vain  or  sui)ertluou8ly,  it  follows  that 
she  makes  nothing  either  sooner  or  later  than  the  use  she  has 
for  It  requires,"  That  is  to  say,  those  parts  are  first  engen- 
dered whose  use  or  function  is  first  required ;  and  some  are 
l>egun  at  an  earlier  period  because  a  longer  time  is  requisite  to 
hring  them  to  perfection  ;  and  that  so  they  may  be  in  the  same 
^tatc  of  forwardness  at  birth  as  those  that  are  more  rapidly 
produced.  Just  as  the  cook,  having  to  dress  certain  articles 
r  r^  which  by  reason  of  their  hardness  are  done  with 

i^  L  :^  >  or  require  gentle  boiling  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
these  he  puts  on  the  first,  and  only  turns  subsequently  to  those 
tliat  arc  prepared  more  quickly  and  with  less  expenditure  of 
}\vi\t ;  and  further,  as  he  makes  ready  the  articles  that  are  to 
come  oil  in  the  first  course  first  of  all,  and  those  that  are  to  be 
ItntJicntcd  in  the  second  course  afterwards ;  so  also  does  nature 
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in  the  generation  of  animals  only  proceed  at  a  later  period  to 
the  eoiistruction  of  the  soft  and  moist  and  fleahy  parts,  as  re- 
quiring but  a  short  time  for  their  concoction  and  formation, 
whilst  the  hard  paii;s^  such  as  the  bones,  as  requiring  amph; 
evaporation  and  abundant  drying,  and  their  matter  long  re- 
maining inconcoct,  she  proceeds  to  fashion  almost  from  the 
very  beginning.  **  And  the  same  thing  obtains  in  the  brain/' 
he  adds,  "  which,  large  in  quantity  and  exceedingly  moist  at 
firstj  is  by  and  by  better  concocted  and  condensed,  so  that  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  eye  diminishes  in  size.  The  head  is  there- 
fore very  large  at  first,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  it  far  surpasses  because  of  the  braiti  and  the  eyes,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  them.  These  part^ 
nevertheless,  are  among  the  last  to  be  perfected,  for  the  brain 
acquires  consistence  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  long  before  it  i§ 
freed  from  cold  and  moisture  in  any  animal,  and  especially  in 
man.  The  sinciput,  too,  is  consoUdated  the  last,  the  bones 
here  being  quite  soft  when  the  infant  sees  the  light," 

He  gives  another  reason,  viz.  because  the  parts  are  formed 
of  different  kinds  of  matter  :  "  Every  more  excellent  part,  the 
sharer  in  the  highest  piinciple  is,  farther,  engendered  from  the 
most  highly  concocted,  the  purest  and  first  nutriment ;  the 
other  needful  parts,  produced  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  from 
the  worse  and  cxcrcmeutitious  remainder.  For  nature,  like  the 
sage  head  of  a  family,  ia  wont  to  throw  away  nothing  that  may 
be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose.  But  he  still  regulates  his 
household  so  that  the  best  food  sliall  be  given  to  his  children, 
the  more  indifferent  to  his  menials,  the  worst  to  the  animals. 
As  then,  man^s  growth  being  complete  and  mind  having  been 
superadded,  (in  other  words,  and,  as  1  interpret  tlie  ]ms8iige,  aihill 
man  having  acquired  sense  and  prudence,)  tilings  are  ordered 
in  this  way,  so  does  nature  at  the  period  of  jiroduction  even 
compose  the  flesh  and  the  other  more  sensitive  parts  of  the 
purest  matter.  Of  the  excrernentitious  remainder  she  makes 
the  bones,  sinews,  hair,  nails,  and  other  parts  of  the  smnc  oon- 
stitution.  And  this  ia  the  reason  why  this  is  done  last  of  al)» 
when  nature  has  an  abundant  8up|ily  of  recreratt  '^ 

rial/'      Our  aiuthor  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  *'  a  r 

of  aliment ;"    "  one  for  nutrition,  another  for  prowth  ;"   '*  the 
nutritive  is  the  one  which  supplies  existence  ti#  the  whole  aiid 
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to  the  parbi ;  the  augmentative^  thnt  whicli  eaiises  nicrcaae  to 
the  hulk.*' 

This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  in  the  egg,  where 
the  aJhuDien  su[>[»lie»  a  kind  of  purer  aliment  adapted  to  the  nn- 
trition  of  the  embryo  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  jelk  afionb 
the  material  for  the  growth  of  the  chick  and  pullet.  The 
thinner  albumen,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  in  fashion- 
ing the  first  and  more  noble  parts  ;  the  thicker  albumen  and 
the  yelk,  again^  are  employed  in  nourishing  and  making  these 
t<j  grow,  and  further  in  forming  the  less  important  parts  of  the 
body.  For/'  he  says,  ^'thc  sinews,  too,  are  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bones,  and  from  the  same  material,  viz, :  the 
seminal  and  nutritive  excrementitious  matter.  But  the  nails, 
hair,  horns,  beak,  and  spurs  of  birds,  and  all  other  things  of  the 
same  description,  are  engendered  of  the  adventitious  and  nutri- 
five  aliment,  which  is  obtained  both  from  the  mother  and  from 
without,"  And  tlien  he  gives  a  reason  why  man,  whibt  other 
animals  are  endowed  by  nature  with  defensive  and  offensive 
arms,  is  born  naked  and  defenceless,  whicli  is  this :  that  whilst 
ill  the  lower  animals  these  parts  are  fonned  of  remainders  or 
excrements,  man  is  compounded  of  a  purer  material,  "  which 
contains  too  small  a  quantity  of  inconcoct  and  earthy  matter/' 

Thus  far  have  we  followed  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  ■  The 
Order  in  Generation,'  the  whole  of  which  seems  to  be  referrible  to 
one  principle,  viz. :  the  perfection  of  nature,  which  in  her  works 
does  nothing  in  vain  and  has  no  short- comings,  but  still  does  that 
in  the  beat  manner  which  was  be«t  to  be  done.  Hence  in  gene- 
niticm  no  part  would  either  precede  or  follow,  did  she  prefer 
producing  them  altogether,  viz. :  in  circumstances  where  she 
acta  freely  and  by  election ;  for  sometimes  she  works  under 
cu  '  ►n,  as  it  were,  and  beside  her  purpase,  as  when  through 
lir  \  or  superabundance  of  material,  or  through  some  dc- 

r§bci  in  her  instruments,  or  is  hindered  of  her  ends  by  external 
Injuries*  And  thus  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  final  parts 
arc  formed  before  the  in.struniental  part^^ — -understanding  by 
final  partSj  those  that  use  others  as  instruments. 
And  as  some  of  the  parts  are  genital,  nature  making  use  of 
them  in  the  generation  of  other  part^,  as  the  means  of  remov- 
ing obatacles  the  presence  of  which  would  interfere  with  the 
due  iirfjgresw  of  the  work  of  reproduction,  and  othei's  exist  for 
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other  special  ends  ;  it  therefore  happens  that  for  the  disposition 
of  material,  and  other  requisites,  some  parts  are  variously  en- 
gendered before  others,  some  of  them  being  begun  earlier  but 
completed  at  a  later  period,  some  being  both  begun  and  perfect- 
ed at  an  earlier  period,  and  others  being  begun  together  but  per- 
fected at  different  times  subsequently.  And  then  the  same  order 
is  not  observed  in  the  generation  of  all  animak,  but  this  is  va- 
riously altered ;  and  in  some  there  is  nothing  like  succeaaion, 
but  all  the  parts  are  begun  and  perfected  siraultaneously,  by 
metamorphosis^  to  wit,  as  has  been  already  stated.  Hence  it 
follows,  in  fine,  that  the  primogenatc  part  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  contain  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  be  that 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  is  made,  namely,  the  living  principle, 
or  soul,  and  that  which  is  the  potential  and  genital  cause  of 
this,  the  heart,  or  in  our  view  the  blood,  which  we  regard  as 
the  prime  seat  of  the  soul,  as  the  source  and  perennial  centre  of 
lite,  as  the  generative  heat,  and  indeed  as  the  inherent  heat ;  in 
a  word,  the  heart  is  the  first  efficient  of  the  w^holc  of  the  instru- 
mental parts  that  arc  produced  for  the  ends  of  the  soul,  and  used 
by  it  as  instruments.  The  heart,  according  to  Aristotle,  I  say,  in 
that  for  which  all  the  parts  of  animals  are  made,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  that  which  is  at  once  the  origin  and  fashioner  of  thcsm 
all. 


EXERCISB  TUE   PIFTY-SIXTH. 

Of  the  nrder  of  the  parts  ifi  generation  as  it  appvarBfram 

observation. 


Tliat  we  may  now*  propose  our  own  views  of  the  order  of  thr 
parts  in  generation  as  we  have  gathered  it  from  our  oh!*ervft* 
tions,  it  appears  that  the  whole  business  of  generation  in  all 
animals  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  or  connect^*d  with 
two  sti-uctures:  the  ovum,  i,  e.  the  conception  and  seed,  or 
that,  whatever  it  be,  which  in  spontaneous  productions  corre- 
sponds to  the  seed,  whether  with  Fernelius  it  Ti  V  1  **  the 
native  celestial  heat  in  the  primogcnial  moi?*Tn  ,  ir  with 
Aristotle,  "  the  vital  heat  included  in  moisture."  For  the  am- 
ccption  in  viviparous  anirnalsi  m  we  have  snidi  is  EtsulogtHM  tci 
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the  seed  and  fruit  of  plants ;  in  the  snrac  way  as  it  is  to  the 
egg  of  oviparous  creatures ;  to  worms  in  spontaneously  engen- 
dered auimals,  or  to  certain  vesicles  fruitful  by  the  vital  warmth 
of  their  included  moisture*  In  each  and  alt  of  these  the  same 
things  inhere  which  might  with  propriety  lead  to  their  being 
Allied  seeds ;  they  are  all  bodies,  to  wit,  from  which  and  by 
which,  as  previously  existing  matter,  artificer  and  organ,  the 
whole  of  au  animal  body  is  primarily  engendered  and  pro* 
duced. 

The  other  structure  is  the  embryo  produced  frum  the  seed 
or  conception.  For  both  the  matter  and  the  moving  and  eth- 
cicnt  cause,  and  the  instruments  needful  to  the  operation,  must 
necessarily  precede  operation  of  any  and  every  kind. 

We  have  already  examined  the  structure  of  the  egg.  Now 
the  embryo  to  which  it  gives  birth,  in  so  far  fUA  this  can  be 
made  out  by  observation  and  dissection,  particularly  among  the 
more  perfect  animals  with  [red]  blood,  appears  to  be  perfected  by 
four  principal  degrees  or  processes,  which  we  reduce  to  as  many 
orders,  in  harmony  with  the  various  epochs  in  generation  ;  and 
we  shall  demonstrate  that  what  transpires  in  the  egg  also  takes 
[dace  in  every  conception  or  seed. 

The  first  process  is  that  of  the  primogenial  and  genital  part, 
\nz.  the  blood  with  its  receptacles,  in  other  words,  tlic  heart 
and  its  veaaelfl. 

And  this  pai^t  is  first  engendered  for  two  principal  reasons : 
1st,  because  it  is  the  principal  pai-t  whicli  uses  all  the  rest  as 
instruments,  and  for  whose  sake  the  other  parta  arc  formed  j 
and,  2d,  because  it  is  the  prime  genital  part,  the  origin  and 
author  of  the  rest.  The  part,  in  a  word,  iu  which  inhere  botli 
the  principle  whence  motion  is  derived,  and  the  end  of  that  mo- 
tion, is  obviously  father  and  sovereign. 

In  the  generation  of  this  first  part,  wliich  in  the  egg  is  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  the  fourth  day,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  observe  any  oi-der  or  sequence,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  its  elements, — the  blood,  the  vessels,  and  the  pulsating 
voaidfli — appear  simultaneously,  I  have  nevertheless  imagined, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  blood  exists  before  the  pulse,  because,  ac- 
cording to  nature's  laws,  it  must  be  antecedent  to  its  reoeptaclcs. 
For  the  nubstance  and  structure  of  the  heart,  uamely,  the  conical 
mass  with  its  auricles  and  ventric1eS|  as  they  are  produced  long 
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subsequently  along  with  the  otber  viscera,  so  must  they  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  class  of  parts  as  these^  namely,  the  third. 

In  the  production  of  the  circulating  system  the  veins  ar<* 
sooner  seen  than  the  arteries;  such  at  least  is  our  conclusion. 

The  second  process,  which  begins  after  the  fourth  day,  is  indi- 
cated by  a  certain  concrescence,  which  I  designate  vermiculum 
^ — -worm  or  maggot ;  for  it  has  the  life  and  obscure  motions  of  a 
maggot ;  and  as  it  concretes  into  a  mucous  matter,  it  divides 
into  two  parts,  the  larger  and  superior  of  which  is  seen  to  be 
conglobed,  and  divided,  Jis  it  were,  into  thin  vesicles, — the 
brain,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  two  eyes ;  the  less,  again,  con- 
stituting the  carina,  arises  over  the  vena  cava  and  extends  in 
the  line  of  its  direction. 

In  the  genesis  of  the  head,  the  eyes  are  first  perceived  ;  by 
and  by  a  white  point  makes  its  appearance  in  the  situation  of 
the  beak,  and  the  slime  drying  aroimd  it,  it  becomes  infested 
with  a  membrane. 

The  outline  of  the  rest  of  the  body  follows  about  the  same 
period.  First,  from  the  carina  something  like  the  sides  of  a 
ship  are  seen  to  arise  j  the  parts  having  an  uniform  oonsistence 
in  the  beginning,  but  the  ribs  being  afterwards  prefigured  by 
means  of  exti^emely  fine  white  lines.  The  instruments  of  loco- 
motion next  arise^ — the  legs  and  wings ;  and  the  carina  and  the 
extremities  adnate  to  it  are  then  distinguished  inta  muscles, 
bones,  and  articulations. 

These  two  rudiments  of  the  head  and  trunk  appear  simul* 
taneonsly,  but  as  they  grow  and  advance  to  perfection  »ub»©* 
(luently,  the  trunk  increases  and  acquires  its  shape  much  more 
speedily  than  the  head;  so  that  this,  which  in  the  fir»*t  instance 
exceeded  the  whole  trunk  in  size,  is  now  relatively  much  smaller* 
And  the  same  thing  occurs  in  regard  to  the  human  embryo. 

The  same  disparity  also  takes  place  between  the  trunk  and 
the  extremities.  In  the  human  embryo,  from  the  time  whim 
it  is  not  longer  than  the  nail  of  the  Uttle  finger,  till  it  is  of  the 
size  of  a  frog  or  mouse,  the  arms  are  so  short  that  the  extnv 
mities  of  the  fingers  could  not  extend  across  the  breast^  and  the 
legs  arc  so  short  that  were  they  reflected  on  the  abdomen  they 
would  not  reach  the  umbilicus. 

The  proportion  of  the  body  to  the  extremities  in  cfai1dn*4i 
after  their  birth  continues  excessive  until  they  begin  to  MkSxA 
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and  run.  Infants,  therefore,  resemble  dwarfs  in  the  beginning, 
and  they  creep  about  like  quadrupeds,  uttemptiug  progres- 
sive motion  with  the  assistance  of  nil  their  extremities ;  hut 
they  cannot  stand  erect  until  the  length  of  tlic  leg  and  thigh 
together  exceeds  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  And  so 
it  happens,  that  when  they  first  attempt  to  walk,  they  more 
with  the  body  prone,  like  the  quadruped,  and  can  scarcely  rise 
tto  erect  as  the  common  dunghill  fowl. 

And  so  it  happens  that  among  adult  men  the  long-legged — 
they  who  have  longer  legs,  and  especially  longer  thighs — are  bet- 
ter walkers,  runners,  and  leapers  than  square-builtj  compact  men. 
In  this  second  process  many  actions  of  the  formative  faculty 
observed  following  each  other  in  regidar  order,  (in  the  same 
y  as  we  see  one  wheel  moving  another  in  automata,  and 
other  pieces  of  mechanism,)  and  all  arising  from  the  same  mu- 
caginous  and  similar  matter.  Not  indeed  in  the  manner 
that  some  natural  philosophers  would  have  it  when  they 
say,  "that  like  is  carried  to  it«  like,"  We  are  rather  to 
maintain  tliat  parts  are  moved,  not  changing  their  places^ 
but  remaining  and  undergoing  change  in  hardness,  softness^ 
oolouTi  &c.,  whence  the  diversities  between  simiiur  parts  • 
A  those  tilings  appearing  in  act  which  were  before  in  power  A 
I  The  extremities,  spine,  and  rest  of  the  body,  namely,  are 
f  formed,  gniw,  and  acquire  outline  and  complexion  toge- 
k^bcr;  the  extremities^  comprising  bones,  muscles,  tendons, 
^^B&d  cartilages,  all  of  which  on  then*  first  appeanmee  were  simi- 
lar and  homogeneous,  become  distinguished  in  their  progress, 
and,  connected  together,  compose  organs,  by  whose  mutual 
continuity  the  whole  body  is  constituted.  In  Uke  manner, 
the  membrane  growing  around  the  head,  the  braiu  is  com- 
posed, and  the  Ixistrous  eyes  receive  their  polish  out  of  a  per- 
fectly limpid  fluid. 

That  is  to  say,  nature  sustains  and  augments  the  several 
parts  by  the  same  nourishment  with  which  she  fashioned  them 
at  tinjt,  and  not,  as  many  opine,  with  any  diversity  of  aliment 
and  particles  similar  to  each  particular  structure.  As  she  is 
increasing  the  mucaginous  mass  or  maggot,  like  a  potter  she 
first  divides  her  material,  and  then  indicates  the  head  and  trunk 
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and  extremities  j  like  a  painter,  she  first  skctdies  the  parts  in 
outline^  and  then  fills  them  in  nith  colours ;  or  like  the  ship- 
builder, who  first  lays  down  his  keel  by  way  of  foundation,  and 
upon  this  raises  the  ribs  and  roof  or  deck  i  even  as  he  builds 
his  vessel  does  nature  fashion  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  add 
the  extremities.  And  in  this  work  she  orders  all  the  variety  of 
similar  parts — the  bones,  cartilages,  membranes^  muscles,  ten- 
dons, nenxs,  &c, — from  the  same  primary  jelly  or  mucus. 
For  thick  filaments  are  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and  these 
by  and  by  arc  brought  to  resemble  cords ;  then  they  arc  ren- 
dered cartila^nous  and  spinous  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  hardened 
and  concocted  into  bones.  In  the  same  way  the  thicker  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  brain  is  first  cartilaginous  and  then 
bony,  whilst  the  thinner  membrane  merely  consolidates  into 
the  pericranium  and  integument.  In  similar  order  flesh  and 
nerve  from  soft  mucus  are  confirmed  into  muscle,  tendon,  and 
ligament;  the  brain  and  cerebellum  are  condensed  out  of  a 
perfectly  limpid  water  into  a  firm  coagulum  ;  for  the  brain  of 
infants,  before  the  bones  of  the  head  have  closed,  is  soft  and 
diffluent,  and  has  no  greater  consistence  than  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  third  process  is  that  of  the  viscera,  the  formation  of 
which  in  the  chick  takes  place  after  the  tnmk  is  cast  in  outline, 
or  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, — the  liver,  lungs,  kidney**, 
cone  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  intestines,  all  become 
visible  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  they  appear  to  arise  fn^rn 
the  veins,  and  to  be  connected  with  them  in  the  same  way  n» 
fungi  gi'ow  upon  the  bark  of  trees*  They  arc,  as  I  have  already 
said,  gelatinous,  white,  and  bloodless,  until  they  take  on  tlieir 
proper  functions.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  first  disco- 
vered as  white  And  tortuous  filaments  extending  len^^hwisc 
through  the  abdomen ;  along  with  these  the  mouth 
from  which  a  continuous  canal  extends  to  the  anus,  :h 
nects  the  superior  with  the  inferior  paits«  The  urganA  of 
generation  likorise  appear  about  the  ^  me. 

Up  to  this  period  all  the  viscera,  thi  ^es,  and  tlic  hmii 

itself  inclusive,  are  excluded  from  the  cavities  of  tho  body  and 
hang  pendulous  without,  attached  Jis  it  wcit*  to  th«?  vein       "" 
trunk  of  the  body  presents  itself,  in  fact,  like  a  boat  m 
or  a  house  without  a  roof,  the  anterior  m  alb  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  not  being  yet  extant  to  close  these  cavities. 
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But  ns  soon  as  the  sternum  is  faahioned  the  heart  enters  into 
the  chest  as  into  a  dwelling  which  it  had  built  and  arranged 
for  itself;  and  there^  like  the  tutelary  genius,  it  enters  on  the 
gorernmcnt  of  the  surrounding  mansion,  which  it  inhabits  with 
its  ministering  servants  the  lunga.  The  liver  and  stomach  are 
by  Hiul  by  included  within  the  hypochondria,  and  the  intestines 
arc  finally  surrounded  by  the  abdominal  parietes.  And  this  is 
the  reason  wherefore  without  dissection  the  heart  can  no  longer 
be  seen  pulsating  in  the  heu*8  egg  after  the  tenth  day  of  incti- 
bation. 

About  this  epoch  the  point  of  the  beak  and  the  nails  appear  of 
a  fine  wliite  colour  ;  a  quantity  of  chylous  matter  presents  itself 
in  the  stomach ;  a  little  excrement  is  also  observed  in  the  in- 
testine, and  the  liver  being  now  begun,  some  greenish  bile  is 
perceived ;  facts  from  w^hich  it  clearly  appeal's  that  there  is 
another  digestion  and  preparation  of  nutriment  going  on  be- 
sides that  which  takes  place  by  the  branches  of  the  umbilical 
veins;  and  it  is  reasonable  matter  of  doubt  how  the  bile,  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  the  second  digestion,  can  be  separated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  liver  from  the  other  humours^ 
when  we  see  it  produced  at  the  same  time  as  this  organ. 

In  the  order  now  indicated  arc  the  internal  organs  generated 
universally ;  in  all  the  animals  which  I  have  dissected,  particu- 
larly the  more  perfect  ones,  and  man  himself,  I  have  found 
them  produced  in  the  same  manner :  in  these,  in  the  course  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  month,  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
kidneys,  spleen,  and  intestines  present  themselves  inchoate  and 
idcrcasing,  and  all  alike  of  the  same  white  colour  which  belongs 
to  the  body  at  large.  Wherefore  these  early  days  are  not  im- 
T^perly  spoken  of  as  the  days  when  the  embryo  is  in  the 
milk ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  veins,  particularly  those  of 
the  umbilicus,  everything  is  as  it  were  spermatic  in  appearance, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  umbilical  arteries  arise  after  the 
reins  of  the  same  name»  because  the  arteries  are  scarcely  to  be 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  and  take  their  rise 
from  the  branches  that  descend  to  either  lower  extremity.  I  do 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  they  exi«t  until  that  part  of  the  [>ody 
whence  they  proceed  is  formed,  'flic  umbilical  veins,  on  the 
eootrary,  arc  conspicuoust  long  before  any  part  of  the  boily  is 
begnu. 
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What  I  have  now  said  I  have  derived  from  numerous  dissec- 
tions of  human  embryos  of  almost  every  size ;  for  1  have  had 
them  for  inspection  from  the  time  they  were  like  tadpoles,  till 
they  were  seven  or  eight  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and  from 
thence  onwards  to  the  full  time.  I  have  examined  them  more 
particularly,  however,  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
months^  in  the  course  of  which  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
take  place,  and  the  order  of  development  is  seen  with  greatest 
clearness. 

In  the  human  embryo,  tlien,  of  the  age  of  two  months,  what 
we  have  spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  the  "  second  process/'  ii 
obsen-ed  to  occur.  For  I  rather  think  that  during  the  first 
month  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  the  conception  in  tlie 
uterus — at  aU  events,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any- 
thing. But  the  first  month  past,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  concep- 
tions thrown  off,  and  similar  to  the  one  which  Hippocrates  men- 
tions as  having  been  voided  by  the  female  pipe-player,  of  the 
size  of  a  pheasant^s  or  pigeon's  egg.  Such  conceptions  rescm* 
ble  an  egg  without  its  shell ;  they  are,  namely,  of  an  oval  figure; 
the  thicker  membrane  or  chorion  with  which  they  arc  sur- 
rounded, however,  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  white  muoor 
externally,  particidarly  towards  the  larger  end  ;  internMlly  it  is 
smooth  imd  shiuing,  and  is  filled  with  hnipid  and  sluggish 
waters — ^it  contains  nothing  else. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  month  1  have  frequently  «eea 
an  ovum  of  this  description^  or  somewhat  larger,  thrown  off  witli 
the  symptoms  of  abortion,  viz.  ichorous  lochia;  the  oram 
being  sometimes  entire,  at  other  times  bursty  and  covered  witli 
bloody  coagula.  Within  it  was  smooth  and  slippery ;  it  was 
covered  with  adhering  blood  without.  Its  form  was  that  which 
I  have  just  described.  In  some  of  these  aborted  ova,  I  have 
discovered  embryos,  in  others  I  could  find  none.  The  embryo, 
when  present,  was  of  the  length  of  the  liUlc  finger-mol,  and 
in  shape  like  a  little  frog,  save  that  the  head  was  exceedingly 
large  and  the  extremities  \ery  short,  like  a  tadpole  in  the  suouth 
of  June,  when  it  gets  its  extremities,  loses  its  taU^  mid  utmim*** 
the  form  of  a  frog.  The  whole  substance  was  white,  and  «o 
soft  and  mucilaginous,  that  unless  immersed  in  clear  water,  it 
was  impossible  to  handle  it.  The  face  was  the  same  m  that 
of  the  embryo  of  one  of  the  lower  animals — the  dog  or  cal,  for 
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instancei  without  lipsi  the  mouth  gaping,  and  extending  from 
ear  to  ear. 

Many  women,  whose  conceptions,  like  the  wind-egga  of  fowls, 
are  barren  and  without  an  embrvo,  miscarry  in  the  third  month. 
I  have  occasionally  examined  aborted  ova  of  this  age,  of  the 
size  of  a  goose's  c^^^  which  contained  embn  os  distinct  in  all 
their  parts,  but  misshapen.  The  head,  eyes,  and  extremities 
were  distinct,  but  the  muscles  were  indistiuct ;  there  were  no 
bones,  but  certain  white  lines  in  their  situations,  and  as  it 
seemed,  soft  cartilages.  The  substance  of  the  heart  was  ex- 
tremely white,  and  consisted  of  two  ventricles  of  like  size  and 
thickness  of  wjUIs,  forming  a  cone  with  a  double  apex,  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  small  twin-kernel  nut.  The  liver  was 
very  smsdl  and  of  the  general  white  colour.  Tlirough  the  wholo 
of  this  time,  i.  e.  during  the  first  three  months,  there  is  scarcely 
any  apiiearance  of  a  placenta  or  uterine  cake. 

In  every  conception  of  this  description  I  have  seen,  I  have 
always  found  a  surrounding  membrane  containiug  a  large  quan- 
tity of  watery  fluid,  between  which  and  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
anspended  by  its  middle  by  means  of  a  long  and  twisted  um- 
'bilical  cord,  there  is  such  disproportion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fegard  this  liquid  as  either  sweat  or  urine ;  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  like  the  eolliquament  in  the  hen's  egg,  it  is  a 
fluid  destined  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetxis. 
Nor  was  there  any  indication  to  be  discovered  of  these  concep- 
tions or  ova  having  been  connected  with  the  uterus ;  there  was 
only  on  the  external  siu-face  of  their  larger  extremity  a  greater 
appoarauce  of  thickening  and  wrinkling,  as  if  the  rudiments  of 
the  future  placenta  had  existed  there. 

These  conceptions,  therefore,  appear  to  me  in  the  light  of 
ovai  which  are  merely  cherished  within  the  uterus,  and,  like 
the  egg  in  the  uterus  of  the  fowl,  grow  by  their  own  inherent 
powers. 

In  the  fourth  month,  however,  it  is  wondcrfid  to  find  what 
mpid  strides  the  fcetus  has  made :  from  the  length  of  the  thumb 
it  has  now  grow^  to  be  a  span  long.    All  the  members,  too,  me 

tinct  and  arc  tinged  with  blood  ;  the  bones  and  muscles  can 

distinguished ;  there  are  vestiges  of  the  nails,  and  the  foetus 
DOW  begiuM  to  move  lustily.  The  head,  however,  is  excessively 
large ;  the  face  without  Ujis,  cheeks,  and  nose ;  the  gape  of  the 
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month  is  euomionSj  and  the  tongue  lies  in  its  middle ;  the  eyes 
are  sraaU^  mthout  lids  to  cover  them  ;  the  middle  interment  of 
the  regions  of  the  forehead  and  sinciput  is  not  yet  cartilaginous, 
far  less  hony ;  but  the  occiput  is  somewhat  firm  and  in  some 
sort  cartilaginous,  indicating  that  the  skull  already  begins  to 
acquire  solidity. 

The  organs  of  generation  liavc  now  made  their  appcarancOi 
but  the  testes  are  contained  within  the  abdomen^  in  the  sitimlion 
of  the  female  uterus,  the  scrotum  still  remaining  empty,  Tlic 
female  organs  are  yet  imperfect,  and  the  uterus  with  its  tubes 
resembles  the  two-horned  uterus  of  the  lamb. 

The  placenta,  of  larger  size,  and  now  attached  to  the  utcru*, 
comprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  conception,  and  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eye  as  a  fleshy  or  fungous  excrescence  uf 
the  womb,  so  firmly  was  its  gibbous  portion  connected  all 
around  with  the  uterine  walls,  which  had  now  grown  to  greater 
thickness*  The  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels  struck  into 
the  placenta  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  into  the  ground,  and  by 
their  means  was  the  conception  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
nected with  the  uterus. 

The  brain  presented  itself  as  a  large  and  soft  coagulum,  full 
of  ample  vessels.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart  were  of  equal 
capacity,  and  their  walls  of  the  same  thickness.  In  the  t boras, 
and  covered  by  the  ribs,  tliree  cavities,  nearly  of  tl»e  same  dimen- 
sions, were  perceived ;  of  these  the  lowest  was  occupied  by  the 
lungs,  which  are  full  of  blood,  and  of  the  same  colour  a«  the 
Uver  and  kidneys ;  the  middle  ca\ity  was  fdled  by  the  heart  and 
pericardium ;  the  superior  cavity,  again,  was  possessed  by  the 
gland  caUed  the  thymus,  wliich  is  now  of  very  ample  size. 

In  the  stomach  tliere  was  some  chyle  discovered,  not  very 
different  in  character  from  the  fluid  in  which  the  embryo  jiHara, 
It  also  contained  s^ome  white  curdled  matter,  not  unlike  the  i 
mucous  sordes  wliich  the  nurse  washes  particularly  from  betirccu 
the  folds  of  the  skin  of  new-born  infants.      In  thr  nit 

of  the  intestines  there  was  a  small  qinintity  of  cxci*emL-: i: i.  _  li  or  " 
chylous  matter ;  the  lower  bowels  contained  meconium*     lu  the  I 
urinjiry  bladder  there  wa»  urine,  and  in  the  gall  bladder  bilc- 
The  intestinum  coecum,  that  appendix  of  the  colon^  was  empty 
as  in  the  adult,  and  apparently  superfluousi  not  mi  in  the  loirerl 
animals — the  hog,  horse,  hare,  constituting  as  it  were  mntfther] 
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stomach.  The  omentum,  or  apron,  floated  over  the  intestines 
at  large  like  a  thin  and  transparent  veil  or  cloud* 

The  kidneys  at  this  epoch  are  not  yet  formed  into  a  smooth 
and  continuous  rounded  mass,  a&  in  the  adult,  but  are  com- 
pacted of  numerous  smaller  masses,  as  we  see  them  in  the  calf 
and  sturgeon,  as  if  there  were  a  renal  globule  or  nipple  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  each  di^nsion  of  the  ureter,  from  the  orifice 
of  which  the  urine  distilled.  Over  the  kidneys  two  bodies,  first 
observed  by  Eustachius,  are  discovered,  very  abundantly  sup- 
plieti  with  blood,  so  that  their  veins,  which  anatomists  designate 
as  vcna3  adiposai,  arc  not  much  smaller  than  the  emulgents 
themselves.  The  liver  and  spleen,  according  to  their  several 
proportions,  are  equally  full  of  blood. 

1  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  every  strong  and 
healthy  human  foetus  we  everywhere  discover  milk ;  it  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  t!ie  thymus  gland,  though  it  is  also  found 
in  the  pancreas,  through  the  whole  of  the  mesentery,  and  in 
certain  lacteal  veins  and  glands,  as  it  aeems,  situated  between 
the  divisions  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
pressed  and  indeed  sometimes  flow^s  spontaneously  from  the 
breasts  of  newly-born  infants,  and  niurses  imagine  that  this  is 
beneficial  to  the  infant. 

And  it  clearly  appears  that  this  fluid,  which  abounds  in  the 
ovum,  is  no  cxcrcmcntitious  matter  thrown  off  by  the  embryo, 
nothing  like  urine  or  sweat,  because  its  relative  quantity  is 
diminished  as  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  when  the 
fcetus  is  of  csourse  larger,  and,  as  it  consumes  a  greater  quantity 
of  nutriment,  accuraidates  excrementitious  matter  more  abun- 
diiutly  than  it  did  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy.      Let  it 

added,  that  the  bladder  is  at  this  time  distended  with  urine. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  con- 
duit for  the  urine,  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  which 
anatomist ts  describe  under  the  name  of  urachus  j  I  have,  on  the 
contmry,  frequcntiy  seen  urine  escaping  by  the  penis,  but  never 
by  any  urachus,  when  the  bladder  was  pressed  upon  with  the 
hand. 

So  much  for  what  I  have  observed  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  parts  in  the  development  of  the  human  foetus. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  process  the  parts  of  the  lowest  state 
and   order  are  produced,  those,  namely^  that  do  not  exist  as 
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needful  to  the  being  or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  individunO 
but  only  as  defences  against  external  injury,  as  oruftmeuts^  orj 
as  weapons  of  offence. 

The  outermost  part  of  all,  tlic  skin,  with  its  several  append- 
ages,^ — enticle,  hair,  woolj  feathers,  scales,  shells,  claws,  hooves, 
and  other  items  of  the  same  description,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  means  of  defence  or  protection.  And  it  is  well 
devised  by  nature,  who,  indeed,  never  does  aught  amiss,  that 
these  parts  are  the  last  to  be  engendered,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
never  be  of  use  or  avail  as  defences  until  the  animal  was  bora. 
The  common  domestic  pullet  is  therefore  bom  covered  with 
down  only,  not  ^ith  feathers,  like  certain  other  bird$  whicli  have 
to  be  speedily  prepared  for  flight,  because  it  has  to  seek  its  food 
on  foot,  not  on  the  wing,  and  by  active  running  about  kithcr 
and  thither*  In  like  manner  the  young  of  ducks  and  gecse» 
which  feed  swimming,  have  their  feathers  and  wings  perfected 
at  a  later  period  than  their  feet  and  legs.  It  is  otherwise  ^-ith 
swallows^  however,  which  have  to  fly  sooner  than  to  walk,  be- 
cause they  feed  on  the  wing. 

The  do\^^l  of  the  pullet  begiifs  to  appear  after  the  fourteenth 
day,  the  foetus  being  already  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  When 
the  feathers  first  show  themselves,  they  are  in  the  guise  of  points 
within  the  skin,  but  by  and  by  the  feathers  project,  like  plants 
from  the  ground,  increase  in  length,  become  unfolded,  invest 
the  whole  body,  and  protect  it  against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
atmosphere* 

Feathers  differ  from  quills  in  form,  use,  place  of  growth,  , 
find  order  of  pi*oduction»  The  pullet  is  feathered  before  it 
has  any  quills,  for  the  quill-feathers  only  grow  in  the  wings 
and  tail,  and  also  spring  more  deeply,  from  the  very  lowest 
part  of  the  integument,  or  even  fram  the  periosteum,  and  serve 
essentially  as  instruments  of  motion }  the  feathers  again  arise 
superficially  from  the  skin,  and  are  everywhere  present  as  mewift 
of  protection. 

**  Nails,  hair,  horn,  and  the  like/'  saj^  Aristotle/  "arc  en- 
gendered from  the  skin ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  change 
colour  with  the  skin  ;  for  the  white  and  black  and  par  ■  *  red 
are  so  in  consequence  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  v^ii  i  ey 
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In  the  bird,  however,  this  is  not  so ;  for  whatever  the 

lour  of  the  feathers,  the  skin  is  still  never  othemise  than  of 

one  tint,  viz.,  white.     And  then  the  same  feather  or  quill  is  fre- 

qnently  seen  of  different  and  often  brilliant  coloura  indifferent 

parts  for  the  ornament  of  the  creature. 

In  the  human  foetus  the  skin  and  all  the  parts  connected 
with  it  arc  in  like  manner  perfected  the  last  of  alL  In  the 
earlier  periods,  consequently,  we  find  neither  lips,  cheeks,  ex- 
ternal eara,  eyelids,  nor  nose ;  and  the  last  part  to  grow  toge- 
ther is  the  upper  lip  in  the  course  of  the  middle  lino  of  the 
body. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  naked  and  unarmed,  as  if  nature 
had  destined  him  for  a  social  creatiu'c,  and  ordained  him  to  live 
under  equitable  laws  and  in  peace ;  as  if  she  had  desired  that  he 
should  be  guided  by  reason  rather  than  be  driven  by  force; 
therefore  did  she  endow  hira  with  understanding,  and  furnish 
hira  with  bauds,  that  he  might  himself  contrive  what  was  neces- 
sary to  his  clothing  and  protection.  To  those  animals  to  which 
■Bjiture  lias  given  vast  strength,  she  has  also  presented  weapons 
BH  harmony  with  their  powers ;  to  those  that  are  not  thus  vigo- 
I  rons,  she  has  given  ingenuity,  cunning,  and  singular  dexterity 
in  avoiding  injury. 

Ornaments  of  all  kinds,  such  as  tnfts,  crests,  combs,  wattles, 
brilliant  plumage,  and  the  like,  of  which  some  vain  creatures 
seem  not  a  little  proud,  to  say  nothing  of  such  offensive  wea- 
jK>ns  as  teeth,  horns,  spurs,  and  other  impleuients  employed  in 
combat^  are  more  frequently  and  remarkably  conferred  upon 
the  male  than  the  female.  And  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
remark,  that  many  of  these  ornaments  or  weapons  are  most 
conspicuous  in  the  male  at  that  epoch  when  the  females  come 
into  season,  and  burn  with  desire  of  engendering.  And  whilst 
in  the  young  they  are  still  absent,  in  the  aged  they  also  fail  as 
being  no  longer  wanted. 

Our  common  cock,  whose  pugnacious  qualities  are  well  known, 
•0  80on  as  he  comes  to  his  strength  and  is  possessed  of  the  fa- 
culty of  engendering,  is  distinguished  by  his  spurs,  and  orna- 
mented with  his  comb  and  beautiful  feathers,  by  which  ho 
charms  his  mates  to  the  rites  of  Venus,  and  is  furnished  for  the 
combat  with  other  males,  the  subject  of  dispute  being  no  empty 
t>r  vaingloriotw  matter,   but   the  perpetuation  of  the  stock  in 
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this  line  or  m  that;  as  if  natare.had  intended  that  he -wild 
coiild  best  defend  himself  and  hisj. should  be  preferred  t^  otiter 
for  the  cantinuance  of  the  kind.  And  huleed  all  anio^ak  whicb 
are  better  fiirnished  with  weapons  of  offe^pe^  and  more  warlike 
than  others,  fall  out  and  fight^  eithw  in  defence  *of  tl,  ^ing,i 

of  their  nest»  or  dens,  or  of  their  prey ;    but  more*  .  ;  fopj 

the  possession  of  their  female*.  Onoe  vanquisshecf,  thei^  yielJ I 
up  possession  of  these,  lay  aside  their  gtnit  and  haughty  de- 
meanour, and,  crest-fallen  and  submisaivej  they  seem  to  eon- 1 
aume  with  grief  5  the  victor,  on  the  contrary,  wto  has  gained  j 
possession  of  the  females  by  his  prowess^  cxnlts  and  bonstfuUyj 
proclaims  the  glory  of  his  conquest. 

Nor  is  this  ornamenting  anything  adventitious  and  for  a] 
season  only;  it  is  a  lasting  and  special  gift  of  nature/ who  has 
not  been  studious  to  deck  out  animals,  and  especially  birdii 
only,  but  has  also  thrown  an  infinite  variety  of  bcHUtifnl  dye^j 
over  the  lowly  and  insensate  herbs  and  flowers* 


EXBRCISB    THK    PIPTY-SEVENTH. 

Of  certain  parado^ves  and  problems  to  be  considered  in  cfmm'jnam 
with  this  subject. 


Thus  far  have  we  spoken  of  the  order  of  generation,  whereby 
the  differences  between  those  creatures  that  arc  engendered  byl 
metamorphosis  and  those  that  are  developed  by  epigenesiis,  ajj 
well  as  between  those  that  are  sfud  to  proceed  from  a  worm  I 
and  those  that  arise  from  an  egg,  have  been  made  to  apjjear* 
The  latter   are  partly  incorporated  from   a  prepared  matter  J 
and  are  nourished  and  inereaised  &om  a  certain  remaiziingj 
matter;  the  former  are   incoqiorated  from  the   whole  of  IlioJ 
matter  present;  the  latter  grow  and  are  formed  simulttuieou^yij 
and  after  their  birth  eontinne  to  wax  in  size  and  finally  atUun 
maturity ;   the  former  increase  at  once,   and  from  n  grub  vrl 
caterpillar  grow  into  an  aurelia,  and  are  then  produced,  con- 
summately formed,  tis  butterflies,  moths,  and  the  like.    Wlic 
fore  Aristotle,  as  Fabricius'  observes  :    ^*  Ai  he  amgun  m  <urt1 

'  l^hrtdiiiy  l>p.  cit.  p.  46. 
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of  twofold  nature  to  the^  egg^  aad  a  twofold  egg  in  this  kind^ 
fdf>C8.he  assert  a  twofold  action  and  a  twofold  aaimal  engen- 
]?or/'  he  proceeds,  "  from  the  first  eggs,  wliich  are  the 
primordia  of  generation,  a^worm  is  constantly  produced  ;  viz. : 
from  the  eggs  of  flies,  ants,  bees,  silkworms,  &;c.,  in  which  some 
fluid '  is  contained,    and   from   the  whole  of  which   fluid   the 
worm  ia  engendered ;  but  from  ^he  second  eggs,  formed  by  the 
worms  themselves,  butterflies  are  engendered  and  disclosed,  viz.  : 
flying  animals  contained  in  a  shell,  or  follicle,  or  egg,  which 
shell   giving  way  the  winged  creature  escapes ;    precisely  as 
Aristotle*  has  it  where  he  speaks  of  the  egg  of  the  locust." 
Finally,  whilst  the  higher  animals"  produced  from  eggs  are  per- 
fected by  a  succession  of  parts,  the  lower  creatures  that  arise  iu 
this  way,  or  that  are  formed  by  metamorphosis,  are  produced 
at  ojie  eftbrt,  as  it  were,  and  entire.      And  in  the  same  way 
are  engendered  both  th6se  creatures  that  are  said  to  arise  ipon- 
taneouslv,  bv  chance  or  accident,  and  derive  their  first  matter 
or  tiike  their  origin  from  putrefaction,  filth,  excrement,  dew,  or 
the  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  those  that  arise  con- 
generately  from  the  semen  of  animals.      Because  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  li\4ng  creatures,  vix,  ;    that  they  derive  their  origin 
either  fipom  semen  or  eggs,  whether  this  semen  have  proceeded 
from  others  of  the  same  kind,  or  have  come  by  chance  or  some- 
thing else.      For  what  sometimes  happens  in  art  occasionally 
occurs  in  nature  also^    those  things,  namely,  take  place  by 
chance  or  accident  which  otherwise  are  brought  about  by  art.    Of 
this  Aristotle''*  quotes  health  as  an  illustration.      And  the  thing 
is  not  difl*erent  as  respects  the  generation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  from 
Dd,  of  certain  animals :   their   seniina  are  either  present  by 
cidciit,  or  they  proceed  from  an  univocid  agent  of  the  same 
kind.     For  even  in  fortuitous  semina  there  is  an  inherent  motive 
principle  of  generation,  which   procreates  from  itself  and  of 
itself;   and  tliis  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  semina 
of  congenerative  animals, — a  power,  to  wit,  of  forming  a  living 
nture.     But  of  this  matter  we  shall  have  more  to  say  shortly, 
I  JPjrom  what  has  just  been  said,  however,  sevenil  paradoxes 
it  themselves  for  consideration.     For  when  we  see  the 
icula  enlarging  in  the  egg,  the  coUiquament  concocted 
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and  prepared^  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  alJ  t 
without  foresight,  to  the  development  of  the  embryo,    >. - 
first  rudiment  or  the  merest  particle  of  this  is  coiispifmaui^ 
what  should  hinder  us  from  believing  that  the  calidum  inDatuoi 
and  the  vegetative  soul  of  the  chick  are  in  eadstence  before  the 
chick  itself?    For  what  is  competent  to  produce  the  effecUiuid 
acts  of  life,  except   their  efficient  cause  and  principle,    heat, 
namely,  and  the  faculty  of  the  vegetative  soul  ?      Therefiirc  it 
would  seem  that  the  soul  was  not  the  act  of  the  cyanic  body  I 
possessing  life  in  potentia ;  for  we  regard  the  chick  with  its 
appropriate  form  as  the  consequence  of  such  an  act.    But  where 
can  we  suppose  the  form  and  vital  principle  of  the  chick  to  inhere 
save  in  the  chick  itself?    uidess  indeed  we  admitted  a  separa* 
tion  of  forms  and  conceded  a  certain  metamor|>ho»i8. 

Now  this  appears  most  obviously  where  the  same  aniiaal 
lives^  as  Aristotle  has  it,  by  or  under  a  succcsjiion  of  fbrms^  for  J 
example,   a  caterpdlar,  a  chrys«tdisj  a  butterfly.      For  it  is  of  J 
necessity  the  same  efficient,  nutrient,  and  conservative  prindplej 
that  possesses  each  of  these,  although  under  differ*   -    '    nig  • 
unless  we  allow  that  there  is  one  vital  principle  in  'th^' 

another  in  the  man,  a  third  in  the  aged  individual,  or  maiutatn 
that  the  forms  of  the  grub  and  caterpilhu*  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  silkworm  and  butterfly,    Aristotle  has  entered  very  fully  j 
into  this  subject,  and  we  sliall  ourselves  have  more  lo  W9f  mt.^M 
it  immediately*  ^! 

It  appears  further  paradosdcal  to  maintain  that  the  blood  k 
produced,  and  moves  to  and  fro,  and  is  imbued  nith  vital  spirits^ 
before  any  sanguiferous  or  locomotive  organs  are  in  existenee. 
Neither  is  it  less  new  and  unheard-of  to  assert^  that  leotatiiiNi 
and  motion  belong  to  the  foetus  before  the  brain  is  fanned  |j 
for  the  foetus  moves,  contracting  and  unfolding  itMclf,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  limpid  water  in  the  plwoj 
of  the  brain* 

Moreover,  the  body  is  notirished  and  increases  htutn^  ll 
organs  appropriated  to  digestion,  m.  the  stomadi  and  abdo* 
minal  viscera,  are  formed.      Sanguitication,  too,  which  is  en- 
titled the  second  digestion,  is  perfect  before  the  first,  or  chyU* 
fication,  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  is  Ix'gun.     The  ex*  ! 
crcmentitious  products  of  the  first  and  second  digestions,  uaiurly^  j 
excrement  in  the  intcHtineH^  urine  and  bile  in  the  urinary  and 
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gall  bladder,  are  contemporaneous  with  the  existence  of  the 
concocting  organs  themselves.  Lastly,  not  only  is  there  a  soul 
or  vital  principle  present  in  the  vegetative  part,  but  even  be- 
fore this  there  is  inherent  mind,  foresight,  and  understanding, 
which  froni  the  very  conimencemcut  to  the  being  and  perfect 
formation  of  the  chick,  dispo!ie  and  order  and  take  up  all  things 
requisite,  moulding  them  in  the  new  being,  with  consummate 
art,  into  the  form  and  likeness  of  its  parents. 

In  reference  to  tliii*  subject  of  family  likeness,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  why  the  offspring  should 
mt  one  time  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  father,  at 
mother  to  the  mother,  and,  at  a  tliird,  to  progenitors,  both 
maternal  aud  paternal,  further  removed  ?  particidariy  in  cases 
where  at  one  bout,  and  at  the  same  moment,  several  ova  are 
fecundated.  And  this  too  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  virtues 
mud  vices,  marks  and  mole^,  aud  even  particular  dispositions  to 
disease  are  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  offspring ;  and  that 
while  some  inherit  in  this  way,  ail  do  not.  Among  our  poul- 
try some  are  courageous,  and  pugnaciously  inclined,  and  will 
sooner  die  than  yield  and  flee  from  an  adversary;  their  de- 
scendants, once  or  twice  removed,  however,  unless  they  have 
come  of  equally  well-bred  parents,  gradually  lose  this  quality ; 
accordiug  to  the  adage,  "  the  brave  are  begotten  by  the  brave.'' 
In  various  other  species  of  animals,  and  particularly  in  the 
human  family,  a  certain  nobility  of  race  is  obaerv^ed  ;  numerous 
qualities,  in  fact,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  derived  by  here- 
ditary' descent, 

I  have  frequently  wondered  how  it  should  happen  that  the 
offspring,  mixed  in  so  many  paiticulars  of  its  structure  or  con- 
stitution, with  the  stamp  of  both  parents  so  obviously  upon  it, 
in  so  many  parts,  should  still  escape  all  mixture  in  the  organs 
of  generation ;  that  it  should  so  uniformly  prove  either  male 
or  female,  so  very  rarely  an  hermaphrodite. 

Lastly,  many  things  are  present  before  tliey  appear,  and 
some  are  begun  among  the  veri'  fii'st  which  are  completed  among 
the  Tery  last,  such  as  the  eyes,  the  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  beak. 

Several  doubts  and  difficulties  have  thence  arisen  aa  to  the 
principality  and  relative  dignity  of  the  several  members,  in 
which  they  who  are  fond  of  such  things  liave  displayed  their 
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ingenmty.     Among  the  number :  whether  the  heart  gi^ra 
and  virtue  to  the  blood ;    or,  ratlier,  the  blood  to  the  heart. 
Whether  the  blood  be  extant  for  the  sake  of  the  body  as  mat- 
tcTj   nourishment,  and  instrument;    or^   on  the  contr- 
body  and  its  parts  are  the  cause  of  the  blood,  and  con^i 
for  the  sake  of  the  ^ital  principle  which  especially  inheres  in 
it.       In  like  manner,  whether  the  auricles  or  the  ventncles  of  j 
the  heart  are  the  chief,  the  auricles  being  the  first  to  live  anil  j 
pulsate,  the  last  to  die.     Further,  whether  the  left  ventriele, 
which  in  man  is  of  greater  length,  and  is  also  surrounded  with 
tliicker  and  more  fleshy  walls^  and  is  regardet^l  as  the  source  of  ] 
the  spirits,  be  hotter,  more  spirituous,  excitable,  and  exoeUent, 
than  the  right,  which  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  aad 
is  the  last  to  become  unstrung  by  death ;  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  dying  accumulates,  congeals,   and  is  deprived  of  life  and 
spirit;  to  which,  moreover,  as  to  a  foiiutnin  head,  H      ^  m- 

bilical  veins  bring  their  blood,  and  from  which  the_\  vt^ 

d(^ve  their  origin. 

So  much  appears  from  carefid  observation  of  tin  '  ul>- 
aerved  in  the  production  of  the  parts,  and  certain  i-  _     «it« 

that  follow  as  deductions  from  the*e,  and  do  not  a  little  mili- 
tate against  the  commonly  received  physiological  doctrines,  | 
vix.  :  since  it  is  manifest  that  sensation  and  motion  exist  be- 
fore the  brain,  all  sensation  and  motion  do  not  proceed  from 
the  brain ;  from  our  history  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  •wiie 
and  movement  inhere  in  the  very  first  drop  of  blood  produced 
in  the  egg,  before  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  body.  The  fiftl 
scaffolding  or  rudiment  of  the  body,  too,  which  wc  have  said 
is  merely  mucilaginous,  before  any  of  the  cxtreraities  are  via* 
ble,  and  when  the  brain  is  nothing  more  than  a  limpid  fluid, 
if  lightly  pricked,  will  move  obscurely,  will  contract  and  twift 
itself  like  a  worm  or  caterpillar,  so  that  it  is  very  evidently 
possessed  of  sensation. 

There  are  yet  other  arguments  deduced  from  sense  and  mo- 
tion wheuce  we  should  infer  that  the  brain  wai*  not  m  much 
the  first  principle  of  the  body,  in  the  way  the  medicAl  writen 
maintain,  m  the  heart,  agreeably  to  Aristotle's  view. 

The  motions  and  actions  which  physicians  «tyle  nnUirnK  be» 
cause  they  take  place  involuutai'ily,  and  we  can  Dcither 
nor  modenttc,  accelerate  nor  retard  theiu  by  our  wiU^  aii-i 
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therefore  do  Bot  depend  on  the  brain,  still  do  not  occur  en* 
tircly  without  causing  sensation,  but  proclaim  themselves  sub- 
ject to  sense,  inasmuch  as  they  are  aroused,  cfiUed  forth,  and 
changed  thereby.  When  the  heart,  for  example,  is  affected 
with  palpitation,  tremor,  lipothMiiia,  syncope,  and  with  great 
variety  in  the  extent,  rapidity,  and  order  or  rh>i;hm  of  its  pul- 
sations,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  these  to  morbific  causes  im- 
plicating, deranging  its  sensation.  For  whatever  by  its  divers 
movements  strives  against  irritations  and  troubles  must  necet- 

rily  be  endowed  with  sensation. 

The  stomach  and  bowels,  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  \iti- 
ated  burootu^,  are  affected  with  ructus,  flatus,  vomiting,  and 
diarrliaea ;  and  as  it  lies  not  in  our  power  eitlier  to  provoke  or 
to  restrain  their  motions,  neither  are  we  aware  of  any  sensation 
dependent  on  the  brain  which  should  arouse  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion to  motions  of  tlie  kind. 

It  is  truly  wonderfid  to  oliserve  the  effect  of  taking  a  solu- 
tion of  antimony,  which  we  neither  distinguish  by  the  taste, 
nor  find  any  inconvenience  from,  whether  in  the  swallowing  or 
the  rejection.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  discriminating 
sense  in  the  stomach  which  distinguishes  what  is  hurtful  firom 

nt  is  useful,  and  by  which  vomiting  is  induced, 

Kay,  the  flesh  itself  readily  distinguishes  a  poisoned  wound 
from  one  that  is  not  poisoned,  and  on  receipt  of  the  former 

itractii  and  condenses  itself,  whereby  phlegmunous  tumours 
produced,  as  we  find  in  connexion  with  the  stings  of  bees, 
gnats,  and  spiders. 

I  have  myself,  for  expcrimcnt'\s  sakc^  occasionally  pricked 
my  hand  with  a  clean  needle,  and  then  having  rubbed  the 
same  neeille  cm  the  teeth  of  a  spider,  I  have  pricked  my  hand 
in  another  place.  I  could  not  by  my  simple  sensation  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  the  two  punctiu-es ;  nevertheless 
there  was  a  capacity  in  the  skin  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other ;  for  the  part  pricked  with  the  envenomed  needle 
immediately  eontracted  into  a  tubercle,  and  by  and  by  became 
rtd,  and  bot,  and  intlamed,  as  if  it  cullccteil  and  girded  ttscif 
Dp  for  a  contest  with  the  poison  for  its  uTcrthrow. 

llie  KcnKations  which  Hccouijuiuy  affect  ions  of  the  uterus, 
such  as  twisting,  decubitus,  prolapse,  a^icent,  suiJocation,  &c*, 
and  other  iuconvenienees  and   irritations^  do  not  depend  on 
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the  brain  or  on  common   sensation ;  yet  neither  are   these"' 
he   presumed   as  happening  without  all  consciousness.       Pa 
that  which  is  wholly  without  sense  is  not   seen   to   be 
tated  by  any  means,  neither  can  it  be  stiinulated  to  moHnn 
action  of  any  kind.      Nor  have  we  any  other  means  of  distiii 
guishing  between  an  animate  and  sentient  thing  and  one  thfl 
is  dead  and  senseless  than   the  motion  excited  by  some  otht^ 
irritating   cause  or  thing,  which   as   it  incessantly  followf 
does  it  also  argue  sensation. 

But  we  shall  have  an  opportimity  of  speaking  farther  of  \ 
matter  when  we  discuss  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  brain 
Respect  for  our  predecessors  and  for  antiquity  at  large  incline 
us  to  defend  their  conclusions  to  the  extent  that  love  of  triithl 
will  allow.      Nor  do  I  think  it  becoming  in  us  to  neglect  and] 
make   little  of  their   laboui^s  and  conclusions   who   bore  the 
torch  that  has  lighted  us  to  the  shrine  of  philosophy,      I  am^l 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  we  should  conclude  in  this  way:  wej 
have  consciousness  in  ourselves  of  five  principal   senses^  bjrj 
which  we  judge  of  external  objects;  but  we  do  not  feci  witli] 
the  same  sense  by  means  of  which  we  are  conscious  that  we 
feel- — seeing  with  our  eyes,  we  still  do  not  know  by  tliein  that] 
we  seCj  but  by  another  sense  or  sensitive  organ,  namely,  the 
internal   common  sensation  or  common   sensorinm,  by  which 
we  examine  those  things  that  reach  us   through  each  of  the] 
external   sensoria,  and  distinguish  that  which  is  white   frotn] 
that  which  is  sweet  or  hard.      Now  this  sensorium  eomminie] 
to  which  the  species  or   impressions  of  jJl  the  external  instru- 
ment8  of  sensation  are  referred^  is  obviously  the  brain,  wliichj 
along  with  its  neiTCs  and  the  external  organs  annexed,  is  held  I 
and   esteemed  to   be  the  adeqtiate  instrument   of   sensationJ 
And  this  brain   is  like  a  sensitive  root  to  which  a  variety  of  J 
fibres  tend,  one  of  which  sees,  another  hears,  a  third  touches,  ] 
and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  smell  and  taste. 

But  as  there  are  some  actions  and  motions  the  governm^^at  I 
or  direction  of  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  brain,  and  which  f 
are  therefore  called  natural,  so  also  is  it  to  be  concluded  that 
there  is  a  certain  sense  or  form  of  touch  which  is  not  rcfcriDtl , 
to  the  common  sensorium,  nor  in  any  way  oommnnicatocl  [ 
to  the  brain,  so  that  we  do  not  pert!eive  by  this  §cns€  that  weJ 
feel;  but,  as  happens  to  those  wlm  ^re  deranged  in  taind,  or] 
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wko  ore  agitated  to  such  a  degree  by  violent  passion  that  they 
feel  no  pain,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  impressions  made  on 
their  senses,  so  must  we  believe  it  to  be  with  this  sense,  which 
we  therefore  distingtiish  from  the  proper  animal  sense.  Now 
such  a  sense  do  we  observe  in  zoophytes  or  plant-animals,  in 
sponges,  the  sensitive  plant,  &c. 

Wliercfore,  as  many  animals  are  endowed  with  both  sense 
and  motion  without  having  a  common  sensorimn  or  brain,  such 
as  earthworms,  caterpillars  of  various  kinds,  cliry§alides,  &c., 
so  also  do  certain  natural  actions  take  place  in  the  embryo 
and  even  in  ourselves  without  the  agency  of  the  brain,  and  a 
certain  sensation  takes  place  without  consciousness.  And  as 
medical  writers  teach  that  the  natural  differ  from  the  animal 
actions,  so  by  parity  of  reason  does  the  natural  sense  of.toncli 
difler  from  the  animal  sense  of  touch, — it  constitutes,  in  a  word, 
another  species  of  touch ;  and  whilst  the  one  is  communicated 
to  the  common  scnsorium,  the  other  is  not  so  comnmnicatcd. 

Further,  it  is  one  thing  for  a  muscle  to  be  contracted  and 
moved,  and  another  for  it  by  regulated  contractions  and  relax- 
ations to  perform  any  movement,  such  as  progression  or  prehen- 
sion* The  muscles  or  organs  of  motion,  when  affected  with 
spasms  or  convulsions  from  an  irritating  cause,  are  assuredly 
moved  no  otherwise  than  the  deeapitnted  cock  or  hen,  which  is 
agitate<l  with  many  con\idsive  movements  of  its  legs  and  wings, 
but  aU  confused  and  without  a  purpose,  because  the  controlling 
power  of  the  brain  lias  been  taken  away : — common  sensation 
has  disappeared,  under  the  controlling  influence  of  which  these 
motions  were  formerly  coordinated  to  progression  by  walking 
or  to  flight. 

We  therefore  conceive  the  fact  to  be  that  all  the  natu- 
ral motions  proceed  from  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  depend 
on  it ;  the  spontaneous  motions,  however,  and  those  that  com- 
plete any  motion  wliich  physicians  entitle  an  animal  motion, 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
brain  and  common  sensation.  For  inasmuch  as  by  this  com- 
mon sensation  we  are  conscious  of  our  perceptions,  so  also  are 
we  conscious  that  we  move,  and  this  whether  the  motion  be 
regular  or  otherwise* 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of  both  of  these  kinds  of 
motion  in  respiration.      For  the  lungs,  like  the  heart,  arc  con- 
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tinually  carried  upwards  and  downwards  by  a  natural  mote* 
mcnt,  and  are  excited  by  any  irritation  to  coughing  and  niorej 
frequent  action ;  but  tbey  cannot  form  and  regulate  tbe  rt>w,\ 
nor  can  singing  be  executed,  without  the  aa&iiataiicej  and  tii 
sorae  sort  the  command,  of  the  sensorium  commtitie. 

But  these  matters  will  be  more  fully  handled  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  brain,  and  to  eotusidrrJ 
the  vital  principle  or  soul.      So  much  we  have  thought  fit 
say  by  the  way,  that  we  might  show  the  respect  in  which 
hold  our  illustrious  teachers,  and  our   anxietj  to  carry 
along  with  us  in  our  hibours. 


EXERCI8B  THl  PIFTY-BIOHTH. 

Of  ike  nuiriiion  of  the  chick  in  ovo. 

That  the  authority  of  the  ancients  is  not  to  be  nmhiy  \h 
otr  appears  in  this;  it  was  formerly  current  doctrine,  thi 
many  at  the  present  day,  Fabricius*  among  the  number,  reject 
it  as  a  delusion  and  a  foolish  idea,  that  the  embryo  sucked  in 
its  mothcr^s  womb.  This  idea  nevertheless  had  I>einoeritii«r 
Epicurus,  and  Hippocrates  for  its  supporters ;  and  the  fcl«f 
of  physic  contends  for  it  on  two  principal  grounds :  "  l^olew 
the  fcetus  sucked/'  he  says,^  "how  should  excrements  he 
formed  ?  or  how  should  it  know  how  to  suck  immediately  after 
it  is  born  ? " 

Now^  wliilst  in  other  instances  it  is  customary  to  swear  1>T 
the   bare  statement   of  this  ancient  and  most   distinguiftlied 
writer,  his  ij^se  dixit  (auroc  i^n)   sufficing,  because   he  hew 
makes    an    assertion    contrary    to    the    commonly    reecmd 
opinion,  Fabricius  not  only  denies  the  statement,  hot  spanii 
the  arguments  in   support   of  his  conclusion.      We,  howef^, 
leave  it  to  the  judgment   of   skilful   anatomists   and  learned  j 
physicians  to  say  whether  our  observations  on  the  generatioAfiffl 
animals  do  not  proclaim  this  opinion  of  Hippocrates  to  be  noc" 
merely  probable,  btit  even  necessary* 

All  admit  that  the  foetus  in  utero  swims  in  the  midst  of 
'  Dc  Ponu.  Fostu,  |)p.  )9  cl  131.  *  lib.  ik  Qmm.  et  de  N«t.  VmfL 
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abundance  of  a  watery  fluid,  which  in  our  history  of  the  egg 
we  have  spoken  of  as  the  coUiqiiameiit.  this  flnid  modem 
authorities  regard  as  the  sweat  and  excrement  of  the  fcEtuSj  and 
ascribe  as  its  principal  use  the  protection  of  the  uterus  against 
injury  from  the  fcetus  during  any  idok^nt  motion  of  the  mother 
in  running  or  leaping ;  and,  on  the  other  handj  the  defence  of 
the  fcetus  from  injiury  through  contact  with  ndghboiuring 
bones,  or  an  external  cause,  particularly  during  the  period 
when  its  limbs  are  still  dchcate  and  weak. 

Fabricius'  ascribes  additional  uses  to  this  fluid,  viz.  ''that  it 
may  moisten  and  lubricate  all  the  parts  around,  and  dispose 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  facile  and  speedy  dilatation  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  and  all  this  is  not  less  assisted  by  that  thick, 
white,  excrementitious  matter  of  the  third  digestion^  neglected 
by  the  ancients,  which  is  unctuous  and  oily,  and  fiu-thcr  pre- 
vents the  sweat,  which  may  occasionally  be  secreted  sharp 
and  salt  in  quahty,  from  excoriating  the  tender  body  of  the 
foetus.'' 

I  readily  acknowledge  all  the  uses  indicated,  viz,  that  the 
tender  foetus  may  be  secure  against  all  sudden  and  violent 
movements  of  the  mother,  that  he  may  ride  safe  in  the  "  bat^s 
wings,*'  as  they  are  called,  and,  surroimdcd  with  an  abimdance 
of  water,  that  he  may  escape  coming  into  contact  with  his 
mother's  sides,  being  restrained  by»  the  retinacular  fliiid  on 
her  hand :  this  circiunambient  fluid  must  certainly  pro- 
"tcct  the  body  which  floats  in  its  middle  from  all  external  in* 
jury.  But,  as  in  many  other  instances,  my  obsenations  com- 
pel me  here  to  be  of  a  difl'crent  opinion  from  Fabricius.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  tliis  fluid  is  the 
sweat  of  the  foetus.  And  then  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fluiti 
serves  those  important  purposes  in  parturition  wliich  he  indi- 
and  much  less  that  it  is  ever  so  sharp  and  saline  tluit 
unctuous  covering  was  requisite  to  protect  the  fcetus 
from  its  erosive  effects,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  already  a  thick  covering  of  wool,  or  hair,  or  feathers.  The 
fluid,  in  fact,  has  a  pleasant  taste,  like  that  of  watery  mtUt,  so 
that  almost  all  viviparous  animals  lap  it  up,  and  cleanse  their 
new-bom  progeny  by  licking  them  with  their  tongues,  greedily 
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swallowing  the  fluid,  though  none  of  them  was   ever  seen  to 
touch  any  of  the  excrements  of  their  young. 

Fabrieius  spoke  of  this  fluid  as  saline  and  acrimonious, 
cause  he  believed  it  to  be  sweat.      But  what  iucouveaience, 
beseech  you,  were  sweat  to  the  chick,   already  covered  with  it 
feathers  ? — if  indeed  any  one  ever  saw  a  chicken  sweat.      Nc 
do  I   think  he  could  have   said  that  the  use  of  this    fluid  i£ 
the    Ggg  was,  by  its  moistening   and   lubrifying  qualities,  to 
facilitate  the  birth   of  the   chick ;  for  the  drier  and  older  \l 
shell   of  the   egg,    the   more   friable   and   fragile   it  hccoisics^l 
Finally,  were  it  the  sweat  of  the  embryo,  or  foetus,  it  ought  Uij 
be  most  abundant  nearest  the  period  of  parturition  :  the  larger] 
the  foetus  and  the  more  food  it  consumes,  the  more  sweat  mu§t  j 
it  necessarily  s^ecrete.     But  shortly  before  the  exclusion  of  UicJ 
chick   from  the  eg^,  namely,  about  the  nineteenth  or  twen* 
tieth  day,   there  is  none  of  the  fluid  to  be   seen,   becamic  atl 
the  chick  grows  it  is  gradually  taken  up ;  so  that  if  the  thing  I 
be  rightly  viewed,    the  fluid  in  question  ought  rather  to  be  I 
regarded  as  nutriment  than  as  excrement,  particiJarly  as  he  ha* 
said  that  the  chick  in  the   egg  breathes,  and  lets  its  chirpJDg  | 
be  heard,  which  it  certainly  would  not  do  were  it  surroundetl 
wuth  water. 

But  all  experienced  obstetricians  know  that  the  walcrr 
fluid  of  the  secundines  is  of  no  great  use  cither  in  ]ahrw| 
eating  the  parts  or  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  partti* 
rition  in  the  way  Fabricius  would  have  it.  For  the  partu  «ir- 
rounding  the  vulva  are  relaxed  of  themselves,  and  by  a  kind  of 
proper  maturity  at  the  full  time,  without  any  assistance  trxsm 
the  uterine  waters;  and  particularly  those  that  offer  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  fcetus,  uamelyy  the  ooft 
pubis  and  the  os  coccygis,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  mid- 
wife is  especially  directed  in  assisting  the  woman  in  labour. 
For  midwives  are  much  less  atuflious  to  anoint  the  soft  paits 
with  any  emollient  salves,  lest  they  tear,  than  carefid  to  ptill 
the  OS  coccygis  outwardi*,  a  business  in  which,  if  the  flngcn 
do  not  suffice,  they  have  ^eco^^r8C  to  the  uterine  speculum,  ap*  I 
plied  by  the  hand  of  the  experienced  surgeun,  mi  instnuneot 
having  three  sides  or  branches,  one  of  which  bearing  c»n  the  i 
coccygis,  the  other  two  on  the  ossa  pubis,  tlie  husinesa  of  di^eiw  I 
sion  is  effected  by  force.   For  the  head  of  the  child  that  i»  about 
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to  be  bom,  wlicii  it  makes  the  tarn,  and  is  forced  down- 
wards, relaxes  and  opens  the  on  nteri ;  but  coming  down 
he  will  stick  faat^  and  scarcely  be  brouglit  forth  if  he  chance 
to  abut  upon  the  point  of  the  o«  coccvgiSj  and  imnfcdiatcly  the 
se  is  one  not  without  danger  both  to  the  eliikl  and  mother.  But 
ftture's  intention  was  obviously  to  relax  and  soften  all  the  part^ 
concerned;  and  the  attendant  knows  that  when  the  uterine 
orifice  is  discovered  in  a  soft  and  lax  condition,  by  tlie  finger 
introduced,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  delivery  ia  at  hand 
ereu  though  the  waters  have  not  broken.  Indeed — and  I  do 
not  speak  without  experience^ — if  anything  remains  in  the 
uterus  for  expidsion^  either  after  delivery  or  at  any  other  time, 
and  the  uterus  make  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  orifice  both 
descends  lower  and  is  found  soft  and  relaxed.  If  the  uterine 
orifice  recedes,  and  is  found  somewhat  hard  after  delivery,  it  is 
a  mgii  of  the  woman's  restoration  to  health. 

Taught  by  like  experience,  I  a-ssert  that  the  ossa  pubis  fre- 
aently  become  loosened  during  labour,  their  cartilaginous 
connexion  being  softened,  and  the  whole  hypogastric  region 
enlarged  in  the  most  miraculous  manner,  not^  however,  by  any 
pouring  out  of  watery  fluids,  but  spontaneously,  as  ripe  fruit 
spes  that  the  included  seed  may  find  an  exit.  The  degree  in 
iich  the  coccyx  may  impede  delivery,  however,  is  apparent 
long  quadrupeds  having  tails,  which  can  neither  bring  furth, 
nor  even  discharge  the  excrement  from  their  bowels,  unless  the 
be  raised ;  if  you  but  depress  the  tail  with  your  hand,  you 
event  the  exit  of  the  dung. 
Moreover,  the  most  natural  labour  of  all  is  held  to  be  that 
in  which  the  foetus  and  afterbirth,  the  waters  inclusive,  or  the 
ovum,  is  expelled  entire*  Now  if  the  membranes  have  not 
given  way,  and  the  waters  have  not  escaped,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  sun'ounding  parts  arc  more  than  usually  distended 
and  diJated  by  the  labour  pains,  in  consequeoce,  to  wit,  of  the 
entire  and  tense  state  of  the  membranes,  by  which  it  happens 
jthat  the  foetus  is  produced  more  q>eedily,  and  with  a  less 
dount  of  effort,  although  with  more  stitferiiig  to  the  mother. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  known  women  who  were  suffering 
much  in  their  travail  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  distea* 
ftiou,  immensely  relieved  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
and    the   sudden   escape  of  the   waters,   the  laceration   being 
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effected  either  with  the  nails  of  the  midwife  or  the  use  of  a 
pair  of  forceps. 

Experienced  midwives  are  farther  aware  that  if  the  waters 
come  away  before  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  duly  dilated^  thcj 
woman  is  apt  to  have  a  lingering  time  and  a  more  difficult  de* 
livery,  contrary  to  Fahricius's  notion  of  the  waters  having  tndt 
paramount  influence  in  softening  and  lubricating  the  parts. 

Moreover,  that  the  fluid  which  we  have  called  colliquament 
is  not  the  sweat  of  the  foetus  is  made  obvious,  both  from  the ' 
history  of  the  egg  and  of  the  utcrogestation  of  other  aiiimalii : 
it  is  present  before  the  foetus  is  formed  in  any  way,  bef<m^ 
there  is  a  trace  of  it  to  be  seen ;  and  whilst  it  is  stiU  cxtretnely  ^ 
small  and  entirely  gelatinous,  the  quantity  of  water  present  is  ^M 
very  great,   so  that  it  seems  plainly  impossible  that  so  small  a  ^^ 
body  should  produce  such  a  mass  of  excrementitious  fluid. 

It  happens  besides  that  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical 
veins  are  distributed  over  and  terminate  upon  the  membrtoc 
which  incloses  this  fluid,  precisely  as  on  the  membranes  of 
the  albumen  and  yelk  of  the  egg,  a  circumstance  from  whichi 
and  the  tlung  being  viewed  as  it  is  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be 
clearly  proclaimed  that  this  fluid  is  rather  to  be  regafded  m 
food  than  as  excrement. 

To  me,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates  appears  more 
probable  than  that  of  Fabricius  and  other  anatomists,  who  look 
on  this  hquid  as  sweat,  and  bcUere  that  it  must  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  foetus,  I  iun.  disposed,  I  say,  to  believe  that  the 
fluid  with  which  the  foetus  is  surrounded  may  serve  it  for  nou- 
rishment ;  that  the  thinner  and  purer  portions  of  it,  taken  up 
by  the  umbilical  veins,  may  serve  for  the  constitution  auid  in- 
crease of  the  first  formed  parts  of  the  embryo ;  and  that  finom 
the  remainder  or  the  mOk,  taken  into  the  mouth  by  sisctioi3« 
passed  on  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition,  uid  there 
digested  or  chylified,  and  finally  absorbed  by  the  mesenteric 
veins,  the  new  being  continues  to  grow  and  be  nourifdied,  I 
am  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  riew  from  certain  not  im- 
pertinent arguments,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

As  soon  as  the  embryo  acquires  a  certain  degree?  of  jaTft*- 
tion  it  moves  it^  extremities,  and  begins  to  prove  the  aetioaf 
of  the  organs  destined  to  locomotion.  Kow  I  have  aoeii  t]ic 
cliick  ii^  ovo,  surrounded  with  liquid,  opening  its  mottUi,  ami 
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any  fluid  that  thus  gained  access  to  the  fauces  must  needs 
have  been  swaUowcd ;  fur  it  is  certain  that  whatever  passes  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  gains  the  top  of  the  CBsophagus^  cannot  be 
rejected  by  any  animal  mth  a  less  effort  than  that  of  vomiting, 
Tliis  fact  is  acted  upon  every  day  by  veterinary  practitioners, 
who  in  administering  medicated  drinks  and  pills  or  boluses  to 
cattle,  seize  the  tongue,  and  having  put  the  article  upon  its 
root  beyond  the  protuberant  part,  the  animal  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  swallow  it.  And  if  we  make  the  experiment  our- 
adyesi  we  find  that  a  pill  earned  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
aa  ikr  as  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  there  dropped,  immedi- 
ately the  action  of  deglutition  is  excited,  and  unices  vomiting 
be  produced  the  pill  is  taken  down.  If  the  embryo  swimming 
in  the  fluid  iu  question,  then,  do  but  open  his  month,  it  is  ab- 
solutely uecessar}*  that  the  fluid  must  reach  the  fauces ;  and  if 
the  creature  then  move  other  muscles,  wherefore  should  we 
not  believe  that  he  also  uijcs  Ids  throat  in  its  appropriate  office 
and  swallows  the  fluid? 

It  is  further  quite  certain  that  in  the  crop  of  the  chick,— 
and  the  same  tiling  occurs  in  reference  to  the  stomach  of  other 
embryos — tliere  is  a  certain  matter  having  a  colour,  taste,  and 
consistence,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  liquid  mentioned,  and 
jM>me  of  it  in  the  stomach  digested  to  a  certain  extent,  like  co- 
lated  milk;  and  further,  whilst  we  discover  a  kind  of  chyle 
the  upper  intestines,  we  find  the  lower  bowels  full  of  stereo- 
raceous  excrements.  In  like  manner  we  perceive  tlie  large 
tutoftines  of  the  fast  uses  of  viviparous  animals  to  contain  excre- 
meuts  of  the  same  description  as  those  that  distend  them  when 
they  feed  on  milk.  In  the  sheep  and  other  bisulcatcd  animals 
we  even  find  scybala. 

Towards  the  seventeenth  day  we  find  duug  very  obviously  near 
the  anus  of  the  chick;  and  shortly  before  the  extrusion  I  have  seen 
the  same  matter  expelled  and  contained  within  the  membranes, 
Volcher  Coiter,  a  careful  and  experienced  dissector,  states  that 
ho  has  observed  the  same  thing. 

Wherefore  shoidd  we  doubt,  then,  that  the  foetus  in  utero 
sucks,  and  that  chylopoiesis  goes  on  in  its  stomacb,  when  we 
find  present  both  the  principles  and  the  recreroentitious  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  ? 

And  tlien,  when  wc  find  the  bladder  both  of  the  bile  and  the 
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urine  fiill  of  those  excrements  of  tlie  second  digeatioii,  whar 
should  we  not  conclude  that  the  first  digestion,  or  chvl.in 
has  preceded  ? 

The  embryo,  therefore  seeks  for  and  sucks  in  iiounihineol 
by  the  mouth ;  and  you  will  readily  beheve  that  he  doea  «o  if 
you  rip  him  from  his  mother's  womb  and  instantly  put  a  finger 
in  his  mouth  ;  which  H  ippocrates  thinks  he  would  not  seize 
had  he  not  previously  sucked  whilst  in  the  womb.  For  we  arc 
accustomed  to  see  young  infants  trying  various  motions^  making 
experiments,  jvs  it  were,  approaching  ever}i;hing»  moving  their 
lirabs,  attempting  to  walk,  and  uttering  sounds,  acts  sdl  of 
which  when  taught  by  repeated  experience,  they  afterwarda 
come  to  execute  with  readiness  and  precision.  But  the  fcBtus 
so  soon  as  it  ia  born,  aye,  before  it  is  born,  will  suck ;  donbU 
less  as  it  had  done  in  the  u terns  long  before.  For  I  have  fotuirf 
by  experience  that  the  cliild  delayed  in  the  birth,  and  before  it 
has  cried  or  breathed,  will  seize  and  suck  a  finger  put  into  its 
mouth,  A  new-born  infant,  indeed,  is  more  expert  at  suckiiig 
than  an  adult,  or  than  he  is  himself  if  he  have  but  lost  the 
habit  for  a  few  days.  For  the  infant  does  not  suck  by  sqaoeat* 
ing  the  nipple  with  his  hps  as  we  should,  and  by  suctiou  in 
the  common  acceptation ;  he  rather  seems  as  if  he  woidd  swallow 
the  nipple,  dra\^ing  it  wholly  into  his  tlu'oat,  and  with  tlic  aid 
of  his  tongue  and  palate,  and  chewing,  as  it  were,  he  milkjs  hh 
mother  with  more  art  and  dexterity  than  an  adult  coidd  prac- 
tise.  He  therefore  appears  to  have  lejuned  that  by  long  cus* 
torn,  and  liefore  he  saw  tbe  liglit,  which  we  know  full  well  he 
unlearns  by  a  very  brief  discontinuance. 

These  and  other  obser^^ations  of  the  same  kind  make  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourished  in  a  two- 
fold manner,  namely,  by  the  umbilical  and  by  the  mcseuteric  , 
veins.  By  the  former  he  imbibes  a  nourisliment  that  is  wdl 
nigh  perfectly  prepared,  whence  the  first-formed  parts  arc  tn* 
gendered  and  augmented ;  by  the  latter  he  receives  chyle  for 
the  structure  and  growth  of  the  other  remaining  parts. 

But  tbe  reason  is  perhaps  obscure  why  the  same  agent  should 
perform  the  work  of  nutrition  by  means  of  the  same  matter  ia 
a  variety  of  ways,  since  nature  does  nothing  in  rain.  Wc^hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  explain  tliis. 

What  is  taken  up  by  the  umbilical  veins  ia  the  pttr^^  **"'^ 
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more  limpid  pan  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  colliquaraent  in  which 
the  fc£tus  swims  ia  like  crude  milk^  or  milk  deprived  of  it.^  purer 
portion.  The  purer  pai-t  doea  not  require  any  of  that  ulterior 
concoction  of  which  the  remainder  stands  in  need;  and  to  un- 
dergo wliich  it  is  taken  into  the  storaachj  where  it  is  tnins- 
muted  into  chyle.  Similar  to  this  is  the  crude  and  watery  milk 
uhich  is  found  in  the  breasts  immediately  Jifter  parturition, 
Tlie  liquefied  albumen  of  the  egg,  and  the  crude  or  watery  milk 
of  the  mammre  seem  to  have  in  all  respects  the  same  colour, 
taste,  and  consistence.  For  the  first  flow  of  milk  is  serous  and 
wntcry,  and  women  ai'c  wont  to  express  water  from  their  breasts 
before  the  milk  cornea  white,  concocted,  and  perfect. 

Just  as  the  colliquament  found  in  the  crop  of  the  chick  is  a 
kind  of  crude  milk,  whilst  the  same  fluid  discovered  in  the  stomach 
i»  concocted,  white,  and  curdled;  so  in  viviparous  animals,  before 
the  milk  is  concocted  in  the  mamma?,  a  kind  of  dew  and  colli- 
qtiament  makes  its  appearance  there,  and  the  colliquament  only 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  milk  after  it  has  undergone  concoc- 
yn  in  the  stomach.  And  so  it  happens,  in  Aristotle's  opinion, 
bat  the  first  and  most  essential  parts  are  formed  out  of  the 
purer  and  thinner  portion  of  the  colliquament,  and  arc  increased 
by  the  remaining  more  indifferent  portion  after  it  has  under- 
gone elaboration  by  a  new  digestion  in  the  stomach*  In  the 
same  way  are  the  other  less  important  parts  developed  and 
ntuintained.  Thus  has  nature,  like  a  fond  and  indulgent 
mother,  been  sedulous  rather  to  provide  superfluity,  than  to 
suffer  any  scarcity  of  things  necessary.  Or  it  might  be  said  to 
be  in  conformity  with  reason  to  suppose  that  the  foetus,  now 
grown  more  perfect,  should  also  be  nourished  in  a  more  per- 
fect miumer,  by  the  mouth,  to  wit,  and  by  a  more  perfect  kind 
of  aliment,  rendered  purer  by  having  undergone  the  two  antc- 
cetlfiit  digestions  and  been  thereby  freed  from  the  two  kinds  of 
cxcrenicntitious  matter.  In  the  beginning  and  early  stages, 
nourished  by  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veins,  it  leads 
in  some  sort  the  life  of  a  plant  j  the  body  is  then  crude,  white, 
and  imperfect;  like  plants,  too,  it  is  motionless  and  impas- 
sive. As  soon,  however,  as  it  begins  by  the  mouth  to  par- 
take of  the  same  aliment  farther  elaborated,  as  if  feeling  a 
diviner  influence,  boasting  a  higher  grade  of  vegetative  exist- 
ence, the  gelatinous  mass  of  the  body  is  changed  into  ilcsh,  the 
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organs   of  motion  are  distinguished,  the  spirits  are 
and  motion  begins ;  nor  is  it  any  longer  nourished  like  a  Teg©-  ^ 
table,  hy  the  roota,  but,  living  the  life  of  an  animal^  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  mouth. 


KXERCISE    THE    PIPTY-NINTH, 

0/  the  uses  q/*  the  entire  egg. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  several  changes  and  procesift 
which  must  take  place  in  the  hen's  g^^,  in  order  that  it  may 
produce  a  chick,  Fabricius  proceeds  to  consider  the  uses  of  thii 
egg  at  large,  and  of  its  various  parts;  nor  does  he  restrict  him*  j 
self  to  the  hen*s  ^^^^  but  condescends  upon  eggs  in  generaL 
Among  other  things  he  inquires :    wherefore  some  eggs  aw 
heterogeneous  and  composed  of  different  elements ;  and  others 
are  homogeneous  and  similar  ?  such  as  the  eggs  of  insects,  and 
those  creatures  that  arc  engendered  from  the  whole  egg,  vii,  ^j 
by  metamorphosis,  and  are  not  engendered  from  one  part  of  the  ^B 
egg,  and  nourished  by  another  part.  ^i 

I  have  no  purpose  myself  of  entering  on  a  general  considier* 
ation  of  eggs  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions;    I  have  not  yet^ 
given  the  history  of  all,  but  only  of  the  hen's  egg ;    so  thai 
shall  here  limit  myself  to  a  survey  of  the  uses  of  the  common^ 
hen's  {^^^,  keeping  in  view  the  end  of  all  its  actions^  which 
nothing  less   than  the  production  and  completion  of  a  ue 
being,  as  Fabricius  has  well  and  truly  said.^ 

Among  the  points  having  reference  to  the  whole  egg,  Fabri«j 
cius  speaks  of  the  form,  dimensions,  and  number  of  eggs*  "  Ul 
figure  of  the  egg  is  round,"  he  saya,^  '^  in  order  that  the  mass  < 
the  chick  may  be  stowed  in  the  smallest  possible  space ;  for  the 
same  cause  that  God  made  the  world  round,  namely,  that  it 
might  embrace  all  tilings;  and  it  is  from  this,  as  Galen  con- 
ceives, that  this  figure  is  always  felt  to  be  most  agreeable  and 
consonant  to  nature*  Further,  as  it  has  no  angles  exposed 
to  injury  from  without,  it  is,  therefore,  the  safest  fignro,  and  tkft 
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one  best  adapted  to  effect  the  e!tclusion  of  the  chick**^  It  had  been 
well  after  such  a  preface  to  have  assigned  satisfactory  causes 
why  hen's  eggs  are  not  spherical,  like  the  eggs  of  fishes,  worms 
and  frogs,  but  oblong  and  pointed;  to  have  shown  what  there 
is  in  them  which  hinders  the  presumed  perfection  of  figure.  Now 
to  me  the  form  of  the  cg^  has  never  appealed  to  have  aught  to 
do  with  the  engenderment  of  the  chick,  but  to  be  a  mere  acci- 
dent ;  and  to  this  conclusion  I  come  the  rather  when  I  see 
such  diversities  in  the  shape  of  the  eggs  of  different  hens.  They 
vary,  in  short,  in  conformity  with  the  variety  that  obtains 
among  the  uteri  of  different  fowls,  in  wliich,  as  in  moulds^ 
they  receive  their  form. 

Aristotle,*  indeed,  says  that  the  longer-shaped  eggs  produce 
females,  the  rounder  males*  I  have  not  made  any  experiments 
upon  this  point  myself.  But  Pliny^  asserts,  in  opposition  to 
Aristotle,  that  the  rounder  eggs  produce  females,  the  others 
males.  Now  were  there  any  certainty  in  such  statements, 
either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  some  hens  would  always  pro- 
duce males,  others  always  females^  inasmuch  as  the  eggs  of  the 
Mune  hen  arc  in  many  instances  always  of  one  figure,  namely, 
rither  much  rounded  or  acutely  pointed,  Horace 3  thought 
that  the  oblong  eggs,  as  being  the  more  perfect  and  better  con- 
cocted, and  therefore  the  better  flavonred,  produced  males. 

I  willingly  pass  by  the  reasons  alleged  by  Fabricius  for  the 
form  of  eggs,  as  being  all  irrelevant. 

The  size  of  an  e^^  appears  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  foetus  produced  from  it ;  large  hens,  too,  certainly  lay 
large  o^g^  The  crocodile,  liowever,  lays  eggs  the  size  of  those 
of  the  goose ;  nor  does  auy  animal  attain  to  larger  dimensions 
from  a  smaller  beginning.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  size 
of  tlie  egg  and  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contained  had  some 
j^nnexion  with  its  fecundity,  inasmuch  as  the  very  small  eggs 

led  eenteuines  are  all  barren. 

The  number  of  eggs  serves  the  same  end  as  abundance  of  con- 
^ptious  among  \iripiirous  animals — they  secure  the  perpetuity 
'  the  species.  Nature  appears  to  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful in  providing  a  numerous  offspring  to  those  animal*  which, 
by  reason   of  their  pusillanimity  or  bodily  weakness,  hardly 
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defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  others  ;  she  has  coun- 
terbalanced the  shortBCSS  of  tlicir  o\ni  lives  by  the  number  of 
their  progeny.  "  Nature/*  says  Pliny/  *'  has  made  tlic  timid 
tribes  among  birds  more  fruitful  than  the  bold  ones."  All 
generation  as  it  is  instituted  by  nature  for  the  sake  of  perpetu- 
ating species,  so  does  it  occur  more  frequently  among  those 
that  are  shorter-lived  and  more  obnoxious  to  extenial  injury 
lest  their  race  should  fail.  Birds  that  are  of  stronger  make, 
that  prey  upon  other  creatures,  and  therefore  live  more  securely 
and  for  longer  terms  scarcely  lay  more  than  two  eggs  once  a 
year.  Pigeons,  turtle  and  ring-doves,  that  lay  but  a  couple  of 
eggs,  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  by  the  fre- 
queney  of  laying,  for  they  will  produce  young  as  often  ns  ten 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  therefore  engender  greatly 
although  they  do  not  produce  many  at  a  time. 


^XKECISK    THE    SIXTIETH. 

Of  (he  uses  of  the  yelk  and  albumen, 

"  An  egg/^  says  Ffibricius,^  "  properly  so  called,  is  composed 
of  many  parts,  because  it  is  the  organ  of  the  engendercr,  and 
Galen  everywhere  insists  on  the  constitution  of  an  organ  as  101- 
plyiiig  multiplicity  of  parts/^  But  this  view  leads  ua  to  mk 
whether  every  egg  must  not  be  heterogeneous,  seeing  that  every 
egg  is  organic?  And  eveiy  egg,  indeed,  even  that  of  the  fish 
and  insect,  appears  to  be  composed  of  several  ditferent  parts, — 
membranes,  coverings,  defences ;  nor  is  the  included  matter  by 
any  means  without  diversity  of  constitution  in  ditferent  (larts. 

Fabricius  agrees  farther,  and  correctly,  with  Galen,  when  he 
says  :^    Some  parts  of  the  egg  are  the  chief  instmmenta  of  the 
actions  that  take  place  in  it,  others  may  be  styled  nn 
without  them  no  actions  could  take  place  ;  others  exi-  1  he 

action  which  takes  place  may  be  better  performed ;  othen^  in 
fine,  are  destined  for  the  safety  and  preser\atitm  nf  all  of  thc^e/' 
But  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says  :    *'  If  we  speak  of  the  prime 
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Hon,  which  is  the  generation  of  the  cluck,  the  chief  cause  of 
bia  ia  the  semen  and  the  chalaz^e,  these  two  heing  the  prime 
cause  of  the  generation  of  the  chick^  the  semen  being  the  effi- 
cient cause,  the  chalaza  the  matter  only."  Now  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  it  must  be  allowed  that  that  which 
generates  is  inckided  in  the  eg^ ;  but  Fabricius  denies  that  the 
semen  of  the  cock  is  contained  in  the  egg. 

Nor  docs  he  wander  less  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  speaks 
of  the  chalaza3  as  the  matter  from  wbichj  by  the  influence  of 
the  semen  galli,  the  chick  is  incorporated.  For  the  chick  is 
not  produced  either  from  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet  from  both 
of  the  chalazie,  as  we  have  shown  in  om*  historv.  Neither  is 
the  generation  of  the  chick  effected  by  metamorphosis,  nor  by 
any  new  fonn  assumed  and  division  effected  in  the  chalazie, 
but  by  epigenesis,  in  the  manner  abeady  explained.  Nor  are 
the  chalaza;  especially  fecundated  by  the  semen  of  tlie  raale 
bird,  but  the  cicatricula  rather^  or  the  part  whieli  wc  have 
called  the  eye  of  the  egg,  from  which,  when  it  enlarges,  the 
colli quament  is  produced^  in  and  from  which^  subsequently, 
the  blood,  the  veins,  and  the  pulsating  vesicles  proceed,  after 
which  the  whole  body  is  gradually  formed.  Moreover,  on  his 
own  admission,  the  semen  of  the  cock  never  enters  the  uterus 

the  hen,  and  yet  it  fecundates  not  only  the  eggs  that  are 
iy  formed,  but  others  that  are  yet  to  be  produced. 

Fabricius  refers  the  all>uincn  and  vitellus  to  the  second  ac- 
tion of  the  egg,  whieli  is  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
chick.  ''The  \'itcllus  and  albumen,"  he  says,i  "are  in  quan- 
tity commensiu^te  with  the  perfect  performance  of  this  action^ 
and  with  the  due  development  and  growth  of  the  chick.  The 
shell  and  membranes  are  therefore  the  safety  of  the  whole  of 
the  Qgg  as  well  as  the  securit^^  of  its  action.  But  the  veins 
and  arteries  which  carry  nourishment  are  organs  without  wliich 
the  action  of  the  egg,  in  other  words,  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  chick,  would  not  take  place,"  It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  umbilical  vessels  of  the  embryo  or  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  mother,  whence  the  egg  is  increased,  are 
here  to  he  understood.  For  a  like  reason  the  uterus  and  in- 
cubation ouffht  to  h*'  referred  to  this  last  class  of  actions. 
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We  have  to  do,   then,  with  the  two  fluids  of  the  egg,  thl 
albumen  and  the  vitellus ;  for  these,  before  all  the  other  part»^l 
are   formed  for   the  use  of  the  embryo,  and  in  them  Is  tins] 
•ecoud  action  of  the  egg  especially  conspicuous. 

The  egg  of  the  common  hen  is  of  two  colours  intemallyy] 
and  consists  of  two  fluids,  severally  distinct,  separated  by  mem- 
branes, and  in  all  probability  of  diflfcrent  natures,   and  thern^ 
fore  having   different  ends  to    serve,    inasmuch  as   they  are 
distinguishetl  by  different  extensions  of  the  umbilical  veins,  one 
of  them  proceeding  to  the  white,  another  to  the  yelk.     *'  The  j 
yelk  and  white  of  the  egg  are  of  opposite  natures,"  says  Arii^ 
totle,^   "  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  power.      For  the  yelk  j 
is  congealed  by  cold ;  the  white  is  not  congealed,  but  Ls  rather 
liquefied ;  on  the  contrary,  the  white  is  coagulated  by  heat,  Uic  ^ 
yelk  is  not  coagulated,  but  remains  soft,  unless  it  be  overdone, 
and  is  more  condensed  and  dried  by  boiling  than  by  roasting/'  | 
The  vitellus   getting  heated   during   incubation,    is   renderc*! 
more  moist ;  for  it  becomes  Mke  melted  wax  or  tallow,  whereby  1 
it  also  takes  up  more  room.     For  as  the  embryo  grows,  the 
albumen  is  gradually  taken  up  and  becomes  inspi&satcd ;  but 
the  yelk,  even  when  the  fcetus  has  attained  perfection,  appears 
scarcely  to  have  diminished  in  size;  it  is  only  more  diitluenl 
and  moist,  even  when  the  foetus  begins  to  have  its  abdomen 
closed  in. 

Aristotle'*  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  diversity:! 
"  Since  the  bird  cannot  perfect  her  offspring  within  herself  J 
she  produces  it  along  with  the  aliment  needful  to  its  growth  iitJ 
the  egg.  Viviparous  animals  again  prepare  the  food  (milk)  ml 
another  part  of  their  body,  namely,  the  breasts.  Now  oat 
ha^  done  the  same  thing  iu  the  egg ;  but  otherwise  than  m 
generally  presumed,  and  as  Alcma^on  Crotoniate«  states  it,  for| 
it  is  not  the  albumen  but  the  vitellus  which  is  the  milk  ^r  tl.. 

egg-" 

For  as  the  foetus  of  a  viviparous  animal  draws  its  nuunali^i 
ment  from  the  uterus  whilst  it  is  connected  with  its  mother,! 
fiko  a  plant  by  its  roots  from  the  earth ;  but  after  birth,  and 
when   it  has   escaped    from  the  womb,  sucks  milk   from  tkt] 
breast,  and  thereby  contiaucs  to  wjix  in  size  and  strength. 
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chick  finds  the  Analogue  of  both  kinds  of  food  in  the  egg. 
So  that  whilst  in  viviparous  animals  the  uterus  exists  within 
the  parent,  in  oviparous  the  parent  may  rather  be  said  to  exist 
within  the  uterus  (the  egg).  For  the  eg^  is  a  kind  of  exposed 
and  detached  uterus,  and  in  it  are  included  in  some  sort  vicarious 
mammas.  The  eliick  in  the  egg,  I  say,  is  first  nourished  by 
albumen,  but  afterwards,  when  this  is  consumed,  by  the  yelk 
or  by  milk,  Tlie  umbilical  vascular  connexion  with  the  albu- 
men, therefore,  when  this  fluid  is  used  up,  withers  and  is  in- 
terrupted when  the  abdomen  comes  to  be  closed,  and  be- 
fore  the  period  of  exclusion  arrives,  so  that  it  leaves  no  trace 
of  its  existence  behind  it :  in  ririparous  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  umbilical  cord  is  permanent  in  all  its  parts  up  to  the 
moment  of  birth.  The  other  canal  that  extends  to  the  vitellus, 
however,  is  taken  up  along  with  this  matter  into  the  abdomen, 
where  being  stored,  it  serves  for  the  support  of  the  delicate 
foetus  until  its  beak  has  acquired  firmness  enough  to  seize 
and  bruise  its  food,  and  its  stomach  strength  sufficient  to  com- 
minute and  digest  it ;  just  as  the  young  of  the  viriparous  ani- 
mal lives  upon  milk  from  the  mimimse  of  its  mother,  until  it  is 
provided  with  teeth  by  which  it  can  masticate  harder  food.  For 
the  vitellus  is  as  milk  to  the  chick,  as  has  been  already  said ; 
and  the  bird's  egg,  as  it  stands  in  lieu  lx>th  of  uterus  and 
mammse,  is  furnished  with  two  fluids  of  different  colours,  the 
white  and  the  yelk. 

All  admit  this  distinction  of  fluids.  But  I,  as  I  have  already 
sjud,  distinguish  two  albumens  in  the  egg,  kept  separate  by  an 
interposed  membrane,  the  more  external  of  which  embraces  the 
other  within  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  yelk  is  surrounded  by 
the  albiunen  in  general.  I  have  also  insisted  on  the  diverse 
nature  of  these  albumens ;  distinguished  both  by  situation  and 
tJieir  surrotmding  membranes,  they  seem  in  like  manner  calcu- 
lated for  different  uses.  Both,  however,  arc  there  for  ends 
of  nutrition,  the  outermost,  as  that  to  which  the  branches  of 
the  umbilical  veins  are  earliest  distributed,  being  first  con- 
sumed, and  then  the  inner  and  thicker  portion ;  last  of  all  the 
ritelhis  is  attacked,  and  by  it  is  the  chick  nouriNbed,  not  only 
till  it  escapes  from  the  shell  but  for  some  time  afterwards. 

But  upon  this  point  we  shall  have  more  to  say  below,  when 
we  come  to  speak   of  the  mauiier  in  which  the  fcetuses  of 
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vi\iparoti8  animals  are  developed,  and  at  the  same  timo  de- 
monstrate that  these  all  derive  their  origin  from  eggs,  and  live 
by  a  twofold  albuminous  food  in  the  womb.      One  of  these  is 
thinner,   and  contained  within  the  ovum    or  conception ;  the  I 
other  is  obtained  by  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the  placental 
and    uterine    cotyledons.     The    fluid    of  the  ovum  rcsembleii  f 
a  dilute  albumen   in   colour  and  consistence  ;  it  is  a  sluggish, 
pellucid  liquid,   in   all  respects  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
called  the  colliquament  of  the  egg,  in  which  the  embryo  swims, , 
and  on  which  it  feeds  by  the  mouth.     The  fluid  wliich   the 
fcctus  obtains  from  the  uterine  placenta  by  the  aid  of  the  um- ' 
bilical  vessels  is  more  dense  and  mucaginous,  like   the  in^pi*- 
sated   albumen*     "NVlience  it  clearly  appears  that  the  foetus  in 
utero  is  no  more  nourished  by  its  parentis  blood  than  is  the 
suckling  afterwards,  or  the  cliick  in  ovo ;   but  that  it  is  nou- 
rished by  an  albuminous  matter  concocted  in  the  placenta,  and 
not  unlike  white  of  egg. 

Nor  is  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Providence  Ic&s 
useful  tlian  delightful  when  we  see  nature,  in  her  work  of 
evolving  the  foetus,  furnishing  it  with  sustenance  ada[»ted  to 
its  varjing  ages  and  powers,  now  more  easy,  by  antl  by  mon' 
difiicult  of  digestion*  For  as  the  foetus  acqiures  greater  powers 
of  digesting,  so  is  it  supplied  with  food  that  is  suecc'ssiveljT 
thicker  and  harder.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  obsen^cd  in 
tlie  milk  of  animals  generally :  when  the  young  creature  first 
sees  the  light  the  mUk  is  thinner  and  more  easy  of  concoction ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  increased  strength  in  the 
suckling,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  is  more  abundantly  storeil 
with  caseous  matter.  Those  flabby  and  delicate  women,  there- 
fore, who  do  not  nurse  their  own  children,  but  give  them  up 
to  the  breast  of  another,  consult  their  health  indifferently ;  for 
mercenary  nui*se3  being  for  the  major  part  of  more  robu&t  and 
hardy  frames,  and  their  milk  consequently  thickerj  more 
caseous,  and  difficult  of  digestion,  it  frequently  happens  that 
milk  of  this  kind  given  to  the  infants  of  such  parents,  parti- 
cularly during  the  time  of  teething,  is  not  well  borne,  but 
gives  rise  to  crudities  and  diarrhoeas,  to  griping,  vomiting, 
fever,  epilepsy,  and  other  formidable  dise»u*ea  of  the  like  natitrr* 

What  Fabricius  saysj^  and  strives  to  bolster  up  hy  ecrtahi . 
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reasonings,  of  the  chalazse  standing  for  the  matter  of  the  chick, 
we  have  ab-eady  tlirown  out  in  our  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  made  it  manifest  that  the  substance  of  the  chick  and 
its  first  rudiments  were  produced  whilst  the  chalazas  were  still 
entire  and  unchanged,  aiid  in  a  totaUy  ditferent  situation. 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  he  states,*  "  that  the  chalazae,  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  the  semen  of  the  cock,  stand  in  the  place  of 
seed,  and  that  from  them  the  chick  is  produced."  Nor  arc  the 
chalazjc,  as  he  will  have  it,^  "  in  colour,  substance,  and  bodily 
properties  so  like  seed,  or  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
erabrj'o  in  a  boiled  egg,  that  we  may  rightly  conceive  all  the 
parts  designated  spermatic  to  be  thence  engendered.'^  I  am 
rather  of  opinion  that  the  fluid  which  we  have  called  colliqua- 
ment,  or  the  thinner  portion  of  the  albumen  liquefied  and  con- 
cocted, is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  seed,  and,  if  the 
testimony  of  our  eyes  is  to  be  credited,  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  observation  of  this  venerable  old  man  is  therefore  un- 
necessary when  he  says,^  "  As  the  whole  animal  body  is  made 
up  of  two  substances  very  diflerent  from  one  another,  and  even 
of  opposite  natures,  viz.  hot  and  cold — among  the  hot  parts 
being  included  all  those  that  are  full  of  blood  and  of  a  red 
colour;  among  the  cold  all  those  that  are  exsanguine  and 
white — these  two  orders  of  parts  doubtless  require  a  different 
and  yet  a  like  nourishment,  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  nou- 
rished by  the  same  things  of  which  we  are  made.  The  sper- 
matic, white,  and  cold  parts,  therefore,  reqvdre  white  and  cold 
nourishment ;  the  sanguineous,  red,  and  hot  parts,  again,  de- 
mtind  nourishment  that  is  red  and  hot.  And  so  is  the  cold 
white  of  the  egg  properly  held  to  nourish  the  cold  and  white 
parts  of  the  chick,  and  the  hot  and  sanguine  yelk  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hot  and  purple  blood.  In  this  way  do  all 
the  animal  parts  obtain  nourishment  suitable  and  convenient 
for  them/'  Now  we  by  no  means  admit  that  the  two  fluids  or 
matters  of  the  egg  are  there  as  appropriate  means  of  nourish- 
ment for  different  orders  of  parts.  For  we  have  already  said 
that  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  bones, 
ligaments,  &c,,  &c.,  were  all  alike  and  indiscriminately  white 
o&d  bloodless  on  their  first  formation. 
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Furtlicr,  on  the  preceding  view  of  Fabricius  it  would  fol- 
low tlmt  the  heart,  hings,  livcr^  spleen,  &e,,  were  not  spermatic 
parts,  did  not  originate  from  the  seed  (which  he,  however,  will 
by  no  means  allow),  luaKrauch  as  they  too  arc  by  and  by  nou- 
rished by  the  blood  and  grow  out  of  it ;  for  every  part  is  both  , 
formed  and  nourished  by  the  same  means,  and  nutrition  is* 
nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  a  like  niatt^  in  the 
room  of  that  which  is  lost* 

Nor  would  he  find  less  difficulty  in  answering  the  question 
how  it  happens  that  when  the  albumen  in  the  egg  is  all  con-  I 
suraedj  the  cold  and  white  parts,  such  as  the  bones,  ligaments^ 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  &c.,  continue  to  be  nourished  and  to 
grow  by  means  of  the  vitellus  ?  which  to  these  must  be  ncm- 
risliment  as  inappropriate  as  albumen  to  the  hot^  redj  and  stm* 
giiine  parts. 

Adopting  the  views  commented  on,  indeed,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  hot  and  sanguineous  paarts  were 
the  last  to  be  produced :  the  flesh  after  the  bones ;  the  Kvcr, 
spleen,  and  lungs  afler  the  ligaments  and  intestinal  canal ;  and 
further,  that  the  cold  parts  of  the  chick  must  come  together 
and  attain  maturity,  the  white  being  all  the  while  consumed, 
and  the  hot  parts  be  engendered  subsequently,  when  the  vitel- 
lus fails  and  ceiises  from  nourishing  them  ;  and  then  it  would  be 
certain  that  all  the  parts  could  not  take  their  rise  in  and  be 
constituted  out  of  the  same  clear  liquid.  All  such  concluaioDs,  | 
however,  arc  refuted  by  simple  ocular  inspection, 

I  add  another  argument  to  those  already  supplied:  the  eggs  i 
of  cartilaginous  fishes — skates,  the  dog-fish,  &c., — are  of  twoj 
colours — their  yelks  are  of  a  good  deep  colour  j  nererthelessaH' 
the  parts  of  these  fishes  are  white,  bloodless,  and  cold,  noil  j 
even  excepting  the  substance  of  their  liver.  On  the  contmiTi 
I  have  seen  a  certain  breed  of  fowls  of  large  size^  their  fcathera 
black,  their  flesh  well  supplied  with  blood,  their  liver  red  i  vet  j 
were  the  yelks  of  the  eggs  of  these  fowls — fruitful  eg 
of  the  palest  shade  of  yellow,  not  deeper  than  the  tint  of  ripe ' 
barley  straw. 

Pabriciua,  however,  seems  in  these  words^  to  retract  all  hi 
has  but  just  said:  ^' There   is  one  thing  to  be  particulariy' 
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wondered  at  both  in  the  yelk  and  the  white,  viz,  that  neither  of 
them  being  blood,  they  are  still  so  Dear  to  the  nature  of  blood 
that  they  in  fact  diflfer  but  very  slightly  from  it — there  h  but 
little  wanting  to  constitute  either  of  them  blood ;  so  that  little 
labour  and  a  very  slight  concoction  sntficc  to  effect  the  change. 
The  veins  and  arteries  distributed  to  the  membiimes  of  both 
the  white  and  yelk  are  consequently  seen  replete  with  blood  at 
all  times;  the  white  and  yelk  nevertheless  continuing  possessed 
of  their  own  proper  nature,  though  either,  so  soon  as  it  is  im- 
bibed by  the  vessels,  is  changed  into  blood,  bo  closely  do  they 
approach  in  constitution  to  this  fluid." 

But  if  it  be  matter  of  certainty  that  blood  eatista  no  less  in 
the  Teaaclfl  distributed  to  the  albumen  than  in  those  sent  to 
the  vitellus,  and  that  both  of  these  fluids  are  so  closely  allied 
to  blood  in  their  nature,  and  turn  into  blood  so  readily  j  who, 
I  beseech  you,  will  doubt  that  the  blood,  and  all  the  parts 
which  are  styled  sanguineous,  are  nourished  and  increaaed 
through  the  albumen  as  well  as  the  ri  tell  us  ? 

Our  author,  however,  soon  contrives  a  subterfuge  from  thi* 
cODclUftion  :  "  Although  all  this  be  true,"  he  says,^  '*  still  most 
we  conceive  that  the  matter  which  is  imbibed  by  the  veina 
fifom  the  yelk  and  white  is  only  blood  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
chyle  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  in  which  nothing  but  blood  ia 
ever  seen;  now  chyle  is  but  the  shadow  of  blood,  and  is 
first  perfected  in  the  liver;  and  in  like  manner  the  matter 
taken  up  by  the  veins  from  the  white  and  yellow  is  only  the 
shftdow  of  blood,"  &e.  Be  it  so ;  but  hiding  under  this  sha- 
dow, he  does  not  answer  the  question,  wherefore  the  blood  and 
blood-like  parts  should  not,  for  the  reasons  cited,  be  equally 
well  nourished  by  the  albumen  as  by  the  vitellus? 

Had  our  author,  in  hke  manner,  asserted  that  the  hotter 
parts  are  rather  nourished  by  that  blood  which  is  derived  from 
the  vitellus  than  by  that  attracted  from  the  albumen,  and  the 
colder  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  by  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  albumen,  I  should  not  myself  have  been  much  disposed  to 
gainsay  him. 

There  is  one  consideration  in  the  whole  question,  however, 
which    isfi   sorely  against   him  ;  it   is   this — ^how   is  the  blood 
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forraed   in   the  eg:g  ?  by  what  agent  ia  either  white  or  yelk 
turned  into  blood  whilst  the  liver  is  not  yet  in  existence  ?    For 
in  the  rgg,  at  all  events,  he  could  not  say  that  the  blood  waa 
transfused  from  the  mother.      He  says,  indeed,   "  Thia  blood 
is  produced   and  concocted   in  the  veins  rather  than  in  the- 
liver;  but  it  becomes  bone,    cartilage,   flesh,    &c«  in  the  parti 
themselves,  where  it  undergoes  exact  concoction  and  assimila^ 
tion."      In   this  he  adds  nothing;  he  neither  telU  us  how  or  , 
by  what  means  perfect  blood  is  concocted  and  elaborated  in 
the  minute    veins    both  of  the    albumen   and     vitellus,   the 
liver,  as  I  have  said,   not  hanng  yet  come  into  existeuce,^ —  * 
not  a  particle  of  any  piirt  of  the  body,  in  fact,  ha\ing  yet  been 
produced  by  which  either  concoction  or  elaboration  might  be 
effected.      And  then,  forgetful  of  what  he  has  previously  said, 
viz.   that  the  hot  and  heematous  parts  are  nourished  by  the  J 
viteUus  and  the  cold  and  anemic  parts  by  the  albumen,  he  is  I 
plainly  in  contradiction  with  himself  when  he  admits  that  the 
same  blood  is  turned  into  bone,  cartilage,  flesh,  and  ail  other] 
parts. 

^lore  than  this,  Fabricius  has  slipped  the  greatest  difficulty) 
of  all,  the  source  of  not  a  little  doubt  and  debate  to  the  j 
medical  mind,  vii,  how  the  liver  should  be  the  source  and] 
artificer  of  the  blood,  seeing  that  this  fluid  not  only  exists  in] 
the  egg  before  any  \iscus  is  formed,  but  that  all  medical  | 
writers  teach  that  the  parenchymata  of  the  viscera  are  but! 
effusions  of  blood?  Is  the  work  the  author  of  its  workman?! 
If  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  come  from  the  blood,  how 
it  be  the  cause  of  the  blood  ? 

What  follows  is  of  the  same  likelihood :  "  There  la  :\notl 
reason  wherefore  the  albumen   should  be  sepanited  from  the] 
yelk,  namely,  that  the  foetus  may  swim  in  it,  and  be  thus] 
supported,    lest    tending    downwards    by   its   own   weight,    itl 
should  incline   to   one  particular   part,  and  dragging,  shoiil 
break  the  vessels,  in  preventing  which  the  viscidity  and  purit] 
of  the  albumen  contribute  effectually.    For  did  the  foetus  groi< 
amid  the  yelk,   it  might   readily  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
cause  laceration  of  that  body/*    Sufliciently  jejune  I    Far  whatj 
I  entreat,   can  the  purity  of  the  albumen   contribute   to  tli 
support  of  the  embryo  ?     Or  how  should  the  thinner  albumen  ^ 
sustain  it  better  than  the  thicker  and  more  earthy  jclk  ?     Or 
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where  the  danger,  I  aak,  of  its  siukmg  dowoj  when  we  see 
that  the  egg  in  incubation  is  always  laid  on  its  side,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  either  for  the  ascent  or  the  descent  of  the 
embryo?  It  is  indubitable,  indeed,  that  not  only  does  the 
embryo  of  the  chick  float  in  the  egg,  but  that  the  embryo  of 
ever)*  animal  during  its  formation  floats  in  the  uterns ;  this 
howe\*er  takes  place  amidst  the  fluid  which  Me  have  called  coUi- 
quaraent,  and  neither  in  the  albumen  nor  vitcllus,  and  we  have 
elsewhere  given  the  reason  wherefore  this  is  so* 

''  Aristotle  informs  us/*  says  Fabriciusj  *^  that  the  vitellua 
rises  to  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg  when  the  chick  is  conceived ; 
and  this  because  the  animal  is  incorporated  from  the  chalaza, 
which  adliercs  to  the  \itellus ;  whence  the  \^teOus  which  was 
in  the  middle  is  drawn  towards  the  upper  wider  part  of  the  egg^ 
that  the  chick  maybe  produced  where  the  natural  cavity  exists, 
whieh  is  so  indispensable  to  its  well-being/'  The  chalaza^  how- 
ever, is  certainly  connected  still  more  intimately  w^ith  the  albu- 
men than  with  the  yelk. 

My  mode  of  interpreting  the  ascent  in  question  is  this :  the 
spot  or  cicatricula  conspicuous  on  the  nietiibrana  \itelli,  cxpjiiids 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirituous  coUiquament  engendered 
within  it,  and  requiring  a  larger  spaee,  it  tends  towards  the 
blunt  end  of  the  egg.  The  liquefied  portion  of  the  vitcllus  and 
albumen,  diluted  in  like  manner,  and  concocted  and  made  more 
spirituous,  swims  above  the  remaining  crude  parts,  just  as  the 
inferior  particles  of  water  in  a  vessel,  when  heated,  rise  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  a  fact  which  every  medical  man  must  have 
obsen-ed  when  he  had  chanced  to  put  a  measure  of  thick  and 
turbid  urine  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  in  which  ease  the 
npper  part  first  becomes  clear  and  transparent.  Another  ex- 
ample w^ill  make  this  matter  still  more  plain,  lliere  is  an  in- 
ftrument  familiar  to  almost  everybody,  made  ratlier  for  anmsc- 
mcnt  than  any  useful  purpose,  nearly  full  of  water,  on  the 
vurfiiee  of  which  float  a  number  of  hollow  glass  bejids  which 
by  their  lightne?^s  and  swimming  together  support  a  variety  of 
figures,  Cupids  with  bows  and  quivers,  chariots  of  tlic  sun,  cen- 
taurs armed,  and  the  like,  which  would  else  all  sink  to  the 
bottom.  So  also  does  tlie  eye  of  the  egg»  as  I  have  called  it, 
olli^uameut,  dilated  by  the  ht^t  of  the  incubating  fowl 
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and  genital  virtue  inherent  in  the  egg,  expand,  and  thereby 
rendered  lighter,  rise  to  the  top,  when  the  vitellns,  with  which 
it  is  connected  follows.  It  is  because  the  cicatricula,  formerly 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  vitellua,  now  tends  to  rise  directly 
upwards  that  the  thicker  albmnen  is  made  to  give  place,  and 
the  chalazai  are  carried  to  the  sides  of  the  egg. 


EXERCISE    THE    8IXTY-PIR8T. 

Of  the  meg  of  the  other  parts  of  the  egg. 

Tlie  shell  is  hard  and  thick  that  it  may  serve  as  a  defence 
against  external  injury  to  the  fluids  and  the  chick  it  includes. 
It  is  brittle,  nevertheless,  particularly  towards  the  blunt  end, 
and  as  the  time  of  the  chick^s  exclnsiou  draws  near,  doubtless 
that  the  birth  may  suffer  no  delay.  The  shell  is  porous  also; 
for  wlien  an  egg,  particularly  a  very  recent  one,  is  dressed 
before  the  fire,  it  sweats  through  its  pores.  Now  these  porca 
arc  useful  for  ventilation ;  they  permit  the  heat  of  the  incu- 
bating lien  to  penetrate  more  readily,  and  the  chick  to  have 
supplies  of  fresh  air ;  for  that  it  both  breathes  and  chirps  in  the  | 
egg  before  its  exclusion  is  most  certain. 

The  membranes  serve  to  include  the  fluids,  and  therefore  j 
are  they  present  in  the  same  number  as  these,  and  therefore 
is  the  colhriuament  also  invested^  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  with  I 
a  tunica  propria,  which  Aristotle*  refers  to  in  the»e  words:  **A| 
membrane  covered  with  ramiti cations  of  blood-vessels  nlrcac^ 
i^urrounds   the  clear  liqiiid,^^   &c.      But  tbe  exit  of  the  chick  J 
being  at  hand,  and  the  albumen  and  coUiquament  being  entirclyi 
consumed,  all  the  membranes,  except  that  which  surrounds  the] 
viteUus,  are  dried  up  and  disappear;  the  membrauu  vitcili,  on' 
the  contrary,  along  with  the  yelk,  is  retracted  into  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  chick  and  included  in  the  abdomen.       Of  thfl 
membranes  two  are  common  to  the  whole  egg,  which  they  »nr' 
roimd  immediately  under  the  shell ;  the  rest  lielong,  one  to  the 
albumen,  one  to  the  yelk,  one  to  the  coUiquftmcnt ;  but  all  «t 
conduce  to  the  presenatiou  and  separation  of  the  parti 
*  Itiat.  Kxitm.  lib.  y\,  cap.  3. 
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surround.  Tlie  outer  of  the  two  common  membranes  which 
adheres  to  the  shell  is  the  firmer,  that  it  may  take  no  injury 
fipom  the  shell  ;  the  inner  one  again  is  smooth  and  soft,  that  it 
may  not  hurt  the  fluids ;  in  the  some  way,  therefore,  as  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  protect  it  from  the  roughness  of  the 
•iipcriucurabent  skull  The  internal  membranes,  as  I  have 
said,  include  and  keep  separate  their  peculiar  fluids,  whence 
they  are  extremely  thin,  pellucid,  and  easily  torn, 

Fabricius  ascribes  great  eminence  and  dignity  to  the  chalascte, 
regarding  them  as  the  parts  whence  the  chick  is  formed  j  lie, 
however,  leaves  the  spot  or  cicatricula  connected  with  the  meni- 
bnma  vitelli  mthont  any  office  whatsoever,  looking  on  it  merely 
I  the  remidns  of  the  peduncle  whence  the  vitellua  was  detached 
>m  the  vitellarium  in  the  superior  uterus  of  the  hen.  In  his 
\iew  the  >itellus  formerly  obtained  its  nourishment  either  by 
thia  peduncle  or  the  vessels  passing  throtigh  it ;  but  when  de- 
tached, and  no  longer  nourished  by  the  hen,  a  simple  trace  of 
the  former  connexion  and  important  function  alone  remains. 

I  however  am  of  opinion  that  the  uses  of  the  chalaKaa  are  no 
iher  than  those  I  have  assigned  them,  namely,  that  they  8er\  c 

poles  to  the  microcosm  of  the  egg,  and  arc  the  association  of 
all  the  membranes  convoluted  and  twisted  together,  by  whicli  not 

]y  are  the  several  fluids  kept  in  their  places,  but  also  in  their 
stinct  relative  positions.  But  I  have  absolute  assurance  that 
the  spot  or  cicatricula  in  question  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance ;  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  calor  insitus  nestles ; 
where  the  first  spark  of  the  vital  principle  is  kindled ;  for  the 
sake  of  which,  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  fluids 
and  all  the  membranes  of  the  egg  are  contrived.  But  this  has 
been  already  insisted  on  above. 

Formerly,  indeed,  I  did  think  with  Fabricius  that  this  cica- 
tricula waft  the  remains  or  trace  of  the  detached  peduncle ;  but 
I  afterwards  learned  by  more  accurate  observation  that  this  was 
not  the  case ;  that  the  peduncle,  by  which  the  vitellus  hangs, 
was  infixed  in  no  such  limited  space  as  we  find  it  in  applet  and 
plums,  and  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  given  rise  to  a  scar 
on  its  flcparation.  This  peduncle,  in  short,  cxpaiuls  like  a 
tube  from  the  ovary  on  towards  the  ntcllus,  the  hiirixon  of 
which  it  embraces  in  a  bipartite  semicircle,  nut  otherwise  than 
the  tunica  conjunctiva  embraces  the  eye ;  and  this  in  suchwiso 
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that  the  superior  part  of  the  ^dtellus,  or  the  hemisplicre  which 
regards  the  ovary,  is  ahnost  free  from  any  contact  or  cohesion 
with  the  peduncle,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  cup  or  hollow  of 
which  nevertheless,  but  somewhat  to  the  side,  the  spot  or  cica- 
tricula  in  question  is  placed*  The  peduncles  becoming  detached 
from  the  vitclli  can  therefore  in  no  way  be  said  to  leave 
any  trace  of  their  attachments  behind  them.  Of  the  great 
importance  of  this  spot  in  generation  1  have  already  spokcu 
in  the  historical  portion  of  my  work. 

But  I  have  still,  always  following  my  old  teacher  Fabricius 
as  my  guide  on  the  way,  to  treat  of  the  usea  of  the  cavity  in  the 
blunt  end  of  the  egg, 

Fabricius  enumerates  various  conveniences  arising  from  this 
cavity,  according  to  its  dimensions,  I  shall  be  brief  on  the 
subject :  it  contains  air,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  the  vendk- 
tion  of  the  egg,  assisting  the  perspiration,  refrigeration,  and 
respiration,  and  finally  the  chirping  of  the  chick.  Whence  this 
cavity,  small  at  first,  is  larger  by  and  by,  and  at  last  becomes 
of  great  size,  as  the  several  offices  mentioned  come  into  play. 

Thus  far  have  we  spoken  of  the  generation  of  the  egg  imd 
chick,  and  of  the  uses  of  the  several  parts  of  the  egg ;    and  to  | 
the  type  exliibited  we  have  referred  the  mode  of  generation  of  , 
oviparouij  animals  in  general.     We  have  still  to  speak  of  the 
generation  of  viviparous  animals,  in  doing  which  we  sludl  aa 
before  refer  all  to  a  single  familiarly  known  species. 


ElCEaciSE    THB    SIXTY*SECOND. 


An  effff  is  the  common  origin  of  all  anifuals. 


"  Animals,'^  says  Aristotle/  "  have  this  in  common  with 
vegetables,  that  some  of  them  arise  from  seed,  others  arise  spoti- 
tancoualy ;  for  as  plants  either  proceed  from  the  seed  of  other 
plants,  or  spring  up  spontaneously,  having  met  with  some  pri- 
mary condition  fit  for  their  evolution^  some  of  them  derivtng 
their  nourishment  from  the  ground,  others  arising  from  acid 
living  on  other  plants ;  so  are  some  animals  eugetidei^  from 
cognate  forms,  and  others  arise  spontaneously,  no  kindof  oogoato 
*  Hiat«  Anltii.  lib.  5,  cap*  1. 
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leed  having  preceded  their  birth ;  and  whilst  some  of  them  are 
generated  from  the  earth,  or  putrefyiug  vegetable  matter,  like 
80  many  insects,  others  are  produced  in  aiiimtds  themselves  and 
from  the  excrementitious  matters  of  their  parts/'  Novr  the  whole 
of  these,  whether  they  arise  spontaneously,  or  from  others,  or  in 
others,  or  from  the  parts  or  excrements  of  these,  have  tliis  in 
common,  that  they  are  engendered  frx>m  some  principle  adequate 
to  this  effect,  and  from  an  efficient  cause  inherent  in  the  same 
principle.  In  this  way^  therefore,  the  primordium  from  which 
and  by  which  they  arise  is  inherent  in  every  animal.  Let  us 
entitle  this  the  primordium  vegetale  or  vegetative  incipience, 
understanding  by  this  a  certain  corporeal  something  baring  life 
in  potcutia ;  or  a  certain  something  existing  per  se,  which  is 
capable  of  changing  into  a  vegetative  form  under  the  agency  of 
An  internal  principle.  Such  primordia  are  the  eggs  of  animals 
and  the  seeds  of  plants ;  such  also  are  the  conceptions  of  vivi- 
parous animals,  and  the  worm,  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  whence  in- 
sects* proceed :  the  primordia  of  different  living  things  conse- 
quently  differ  from  one  another ;  and  according  to  their  diver- 
sities are  the  modes  of  generation  of  animals,  which  nevertheless 
all  agree  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  proceed  from  the  vegetal 
primordium  as  from  matter  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  an 
etiicicnt  cause,  though  they  differ  in  respect  of  the  primordium 
which  either  bursts  forthj  as  it  were,  spontaneously  and  bychancCj 
or  shows  itself  as  fruit  or  seed  from  something  else  preceding  it. 
Whence  some  animals  are  spoken  of  as  spontaneously  produced, 
others  as  engendered  by  parents.  And  these  last  are  4igain  distin- 
guished by  their  mode  of  birth,  for  some  are  oriparous,  others 
riviparous,  to  which  Aristotle^  adds  a  vermiparous  class.  But 
if  we  take  the  thing  as  simple  sense  proclaims  it,  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  birth,  inasmuch  as  all  animals  engen- 
der others  cither  in  actu — rirtually,  or  in  potentia — po- 
tentially. Animals  which  bring  forth  in  fact  and  virtu- 
aUy  are  called  viriparous,  those  that  bring  forth  potentially 
are  oiiparous.  For  everj-  primordium  that  lives  potentially, 
we,  with  Fabricius,  think  ought  to  be  called  an  egg,  and  we 
make  no  disrinction  between  the  worm  of  Aristotle  and 
an  egg,    both    because  to  the   eye    there   is   no   difference. 


Iltft,  Auidi,  lib.  ii  cAp.  h. 
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and  because  the  identity  is  in  conformity  with  reason, 
the  vegetal  primordium  which  lives  potentially  is  also  an 
mal  potentially.      Nor  can   the  diiitinction  which   ^Vristotlo* 
made  between  the  egg  and  the  worm  be  admitted ;  for  he 
fines  an  egg  to  be  that  "  from  part  of  which  an  animal  is  pr 
duced ;    whilst  that,"  he  says  elsewhere,^    "  which   is   totallj 
changed,   and  which  does  not  produce  an  animal  from  a  pi 
only,  is  a  worm,"     These  bodies,  however,  agree  in  this,  tha 
they  are  both  inanimate  births,  and  only  animals  potentially 
both  consequently  are  eggs. 

And  then  Aristotle  himself,  whilst  he  speaks  of  wo 
one   place,   designates  them  by  the  name  of  eggs  in  another.*' 
Treating  of  the  locust,  he  says,*  "  its  eggs  become  spoiled  in 
autumn  m  hen  the  season  is  wet  \**  and  again,   speaking  of  thoj 
grasshopper,    he    has   these  words,    *^  when    the    little    wor 
has  grown  in  the  earth   it  becomes  a  matrix  of  grasahopiiersi 
(tettigometra) ;"  and  immediately  afterwards,  "the  females  arc 
sweeter  after  coitus,  for  then  they  are  fidl  of  white  eggB," 

In  this  veiy  place,  indeed,  where  he  distinguishes  l>etwern 
an  egg  and  a  worm,  he  adds  \^  **  but  the  whole  of  this  tril 
of  worms,  when  they  have  come  to  their  full  size,  are  chatigec 
in  some  sort  into  eggs;  for  their  shell  or  covering  harden^ 
and  they  become  motionless  for  a  season,  a  circumstance  tha 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  vermiculi  of  bees  and  wasps,  and 
also  in  caterpillars,"  Every  one  indeed  may  observe  that  tl 
primordia  of  spiders,  silkwonns,  and  the  like,  are  not  less 
be  accoimtcd  eggs  than  those  of  the  Crustacea  and  mollus 
and  ahnost  all  fishes,  which  arc  not  actually  animals,  but 
potentially  possessed  of  the  faculh^  of  producing  them.  Sine 
then,  those  creatures  that  produce  actually  arc  caUed  x\i%\\ 
rous,  and  those  that  produce  potentially  either  pass  witbon^ 
any  general  distinguishing  title  or  are  called  o-^nparous  and  \\\ 
cularly  as  such  productions  are  vegetal  primordia,  atudogous 
the  seeds  of  plants,  which  true  eggs  must  necdai  be  held  to  be 
the  conclusion  is,  that  all  animals  are  cither  viviparc«i*i 
oviparous* 

But  as  there  are  many  species  of  oviparous  animals,  so  mo 


'  Dc  Gen.  Anim.  Ub.  iii,  cap.  9. 
*  Hist^  Anim.  lik  i,  cap.  5. 
>  lb.  UK  V.  oip.  %%. 


*  Hist.  Anirn«  Ub,  v,  cup.  SO, 
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tlierc  also  be  several  species  of  eggs ;  for  every  primordium  is 
not  alike  fit  to  receive  or  assunie  every  variety  of  animal  form 
iiuUflcrcntly*  Though  we  admit,  therefore,  that  eggs  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  do  not  difier,  yet  when  we  find  that  one  is  perfect, 
another  imperfect,  it  is  obvious  that  they  diflcr  essentially  from 
one  another.  Perfect  eggs  are  such  as  are  completed  in  the 
uterus^  where  they  obtain  their  due  dimensions  before  being 

ruded ;  of  this  kind  are  the  eggs  of  birds.      Imperfect  eggs, 

m\f  are  such  as  are  prematurely  excluded  before  they  arc  of 
the  full  size,  but  inereaae  after  they  are  laid ;  of  tliia  descrip- 
tion are  the  eggs  of  fishes,  cmstacea  and  mollusca ;  the  primor- 
dia  of  insects,  which  Aristotle  entitles  worms,  are  farther  to  be 
referred  to  this  elassi  as  well  as  the  primordia  of  those  animals 
that  arise  spontaneously. 

Moreover,  although  perfect  eggs  are  of  two  colours^  in  other 
wordSi  are  composed  of  albumen  and  vitellus,  some  are  still 
only  of  one  hue,  and  consist  of  albumen  alone.  In  like 
manner^  of  imperfect  eggs,  some  from  which  a  perfect  animal 
proceeds  are  properly  so  called;  such  are  the  eggs  of  fishes; 
others  are  improperly  so  styled,  they  engendering  an  imperfect 
animal,  namely,  a  worm,  grub,  or  caterpiDar,  a  kind  of  mean 
between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  egg,  which,  in  respect  of 
the  egg  or  the  primordium  itself,  is  an  animal  endowed  with 
nense  and  motion,  and  nourishing  itself;  but  in  respect  of  a 
fly,  moth  or  butterfly,  whose  primordium  it  is  potentially,  it  is 
as  a  creeping  egg,  and  to  be  reputed  as  adequate  to  its  own 
growth ;  of  this  description  is  the  caterpillar,  which  hanng  at 
length  completed  its  growth  is  changed  into  a  clm^salia  or 
perfect  c^g,  and  ceasing  from  motion,  it  is  like  an  egg,  an 
animal  potentially. 

In  the  same  way,  although  there  are  some  eggs  from  the 
whole  of  which  a  perfect  animal  is  produced  by  metamorphosis, 
without  being  nourished  by  any  remains  of  the  substance  of 
the  egg,  but  forthwith  finds  food  for  itself  abroad,  there  arc 
others  from  one  part  of  which  the  embryo  is  produced,  and  from 
the  remainder  of  which  it  is  nourished;^ — although,  I  repeat,  there 
are  such  dittcrences  among  eggs,  stiU,  if  we  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude on  the  grounds  of  sense  and  analogy,  there  is  no  good 
reaaon  wUerefore  those  that  Aristotle  calls  worms  should  not 
be  spoken  of  as  egga ;  inasmuch  as  all  Tegctal  principles  are 
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not  indeed   animals  actually,  but   are  no  potentially,  arc  tntll 
animal  seeds^  analogouis  to  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  as  wc  hav 
already  demonstrated  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  lien's  egg- j 
All  animals    are,    therefore,    either    viviparous    or    oTiparous,! 
inasmuch  as  they  all  either  produce  a  living  animal  in  fact,  or| 
an  egg,  rudiment,  or  primordium,  which  is  an  animal  potentiallyJ 

The  generation  of  all  oviparous  animals  may  therefore 
referred  to  that  of  the  hen's   egg  as  a  type,   or  at  all  eventsi 
deduced  from  thence  without  difficulty,  tUe  same  things  and] 
incidents  that   have  been  enumerated  in  connexion  with   the] 
common  fowl  being  also   encountered    in  all   other  oviparouit 
animals  whatsoever.      The   various  particulars^  in  which   they] 
differ  one  from  another,   or  in  wliich  they  agree,   cither  gcne» 
rally,  or  specifically,  or  analogically,  will  be  subsequently  trcAlecll 
of  when  we  come  to  speak   of  tlie  generation   of  insects  and  * 
the  animals  that  arise  equivocally.      For  as  every  geuenitioa 
is  a  kind  of  way  leading  to  the  attainment  of  an  animal  form, 
as  one   race  of  animal  is  more  or  lessJike  or  unlike  another,  I 
their  constituent  parts  either  agreeing  or  disagreeing,  so  does'l 
it  happen  in  respect  of  their  mode  of  generation.      For  per- ' 
feet  nature,  always  harmonious  with  herself  in  her  works,  has  ' 
instituted    similar   parts    for    simihir    ends  and    actions:    to 
arrive  at  the  same  results,  to  attain  the  same  forms,  she  has 
followed  the  same  path,  and  has  established  one  and  the  smiie 
method  in  the  business  of  generation  universaUy, 

Wherefore  as  we  still  find  the  same  parts  in  the  perfect  or  I 
two-coloured  egg  of  every  bird,  so  do  we  afc*o  observe  the  samel 
order  and  method  pursued  in  the  generation  and  developmciii  I 
of  their  embryos  as  we  have  seen  in  the  egg  of  the  common  | 
fowL  And  so  also  are  the  same  things  to  be  noted  in  thej 
eggs  of  serpents  and  of  reptiles,  or  oviparous  qinidni|ie(lii, 
such  as  tortoises,  frogs,  and  lizards,  from  all  the  perfect  two- 1 
coloured  eggs  of  which  crabri^os  are  produced  and  j^erfected  in ' 
the  same  manner.  Nor  is  the  case  very  different  in  regard  to 
fishes.  But  of  the  manner  in  which  spiders  and  the  crostaiceay  j 
such  as  shrimps  and  crabs,  and  the  mollusca,  such  aai  iheJ 
cuttlefish  and  calamary,  arise  from  their  eggs ;  of  the  conili*  j 
tions  also  upon  which  worms  and  grubs  first  proceed  from  tliej 
eggs  of  insects,  which  afterwards  change  into  chrysalides  or  j 
aurelias,  as  if  they  reverted  anew  to  the  state  of  eggs,  from 
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which  at  lengtli  emerge  flies  or  butterflies — of  the  several 
respects  in  wliich  these  difl*cr  hi  tlieir  mode  of  generation  frorn 
an  eg^,  from  what  we  have  found  in  the  hen's  egg,  will  be 
matter  for  remark  in  the  proper  place. 

Although  aU  €t^g^  consisting  of  yelk  and  white  are  not  pro- 
duced and  fecundated  in  the  same  manner^  but  some  are  made 
prolific  through  the  intercourse  of  male  and  female,  and 
others  in  some  other  way  (as  of  fishes)  ;  and  although  there  is 
some  difference  even  in  the  mode  in  which  eggs  grow,  some 
attaining  maturity  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  others 
continuing  to  be  nourished  and  to  grow  when  extruded,  there 
is  still  no  reason  why  an  embryo  should  not  be  developed  in 
the  same  precise  manner  in  every  egg — always  understood  as 
perfect — as  it  is  in  the  egg  of  the  hen.  Wherefore  the  his- 
tory which  has  been  given  of  the  evolution  of  the  chick  from 
the  hcn*a  egg  may  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  generation 
of  all  other  oviparous  animals  whatsoever,  as  well  as  to  the 
iDLfcrenccs  or  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  thence* 


EXSBCISE  THK  SIITY-TntRD, 

Of  the  generation  of  viviparous  animaU. 

Thus  far  have  we  treated  mainly  of  the  generation  of  ovi- 
parous animals;  we  have  still  to  t-peak  particuhlrly  of  the 
other  species  of  generation,  the  \iviparou8,  to  wit,  in  which 
many  things  identical  with  those  we- have  noticed  in  oviparous 
generation  will  come  to  be  observed.  These  we  have  reduced 
into  order,  and  here  at  length  present  for  consideration.  Even 
the  parts  that  appear  paradoxical  and  in  contradiction  with 
the  current  views  of  generation  will,  I  believe,  be  found  en- 
tirely in  conformity  with  truth- 

Among  n^4parous  animab,  man,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
creatures,  occupies  the  foremost  place;  after  him  come  our  ordi* 
mury  domestic  animals,  of  which  some  are  soliped,  such  as  the 
lionc  and  ass;  others  bisulciite,  as  tlie  ox,  goat,  sheep,  deer, 
and  hog ;  others  digitate,  such  as  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  mouse, 
ftjiii  others  of  the  same  descriiition ;  from  the  modes  of  whose 
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generation  a  judgnicnt   may  be  formed  of  that   of  all  othf 
viviparous  aiiiraals,     Wherefore  I  shall  propose  a  single  geim.%1 
bj  way  of  general  example  or  type,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
oviparous  class ;  this  made  familiar  to  us,  will  serve  as  a  light  or 
standard,  by  means  of  which  all  the  others  may   be  judged 
of  by  analogy. 

The  reasons  that  led  me  to  select  the  hen's  egg  as  the  mci- 
siire  of  eggs  in  general  have  been  already  given  :   eggs  are 
little  price,  and  are  everywhere  to  be  ubtaincd,  conilitiims  thalJ 
permit  repeated  study,  and  enable  us  cheaply  and  readily  1 
test  the  truth  of  statements  made  by  others. 

Wc  have  not  the  same  facilities  in  studying  the  generation! 
of  i^viparous  animals :  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  an  opportmiit 
of  dissecting  the   human   uterus;  and  then  to  enter  on  the' 
subject  experimentally  in  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  other 
cattle,  w^oidd  be  attended  with  immense  labour  and  no  amAll 
expense;  dogs,  cats  ralybitSj  and  the  like,  however,  will  supply  J 
those  with  subjects  who  are  desirous  of  putting  to  the  test  of 
experiment  the  matters  that  are  to  be  dehvered  by  us   in  tb 
place* 

Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  as  if  every  conception  of  a  viviJ 
parous  animal  were  in  a  certain  sense  an  egg,  begins  his  trea*| 
tise  with  the  egg  as  the  universal  example  of  generation ;  and" 
among  other  reasons  for  his  conclusions   assigns   this  in  piirti« 
cular :  I   "  Because  the  study  of  the  egg  has  the  most  extc 
sive  application,   the  greater  number  of  animals  being  engenJ 
dered  from  eggs."    Now  we,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  ol 
tions,  asserted  that  all  animals  were  in  some  sort  prodtieed] 
from  eggs.      For  even  on  the  same  groimds,   and  in  the  same 
manner  and  order  in  which  a  chick  is  engendered  and  itefU' 
loped    from    an    egg,    is    the    embryo   of    viviparous  ammab 
engendered     from     a    pre-existing    conception »        GcneratioQ 
in  both  is  one  and  identical  in  kind :  the  origin  of  eitlter  »_ 
from  an  egg,   or  at  least  &om  something    that  by  analogy 
lield  to  be  so.     An  Qgg  is,    as  already  said,   a  conception  €x4 
posed  beyond  the  body  of  the  parent,  whence  the  embryo 
produced  j  a  conception  is  an  egg  remaining  within  the  body 
of  the  parent  until  the  foetus  has  acquired  the  reqniidte  pcrfec- 
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tioh ;  in  everything  else  they  agree ;  they  are  botli  alike  pri- 
morclially  vegetables,  potentially  they  are  animak.  Wlicrcforej 
the  same  theorems  and  conehisions^  though  they  may  apjiear 
paradoxical,  which  we  drew  from  the  history  of  the  egg,  turn  out 
to  be  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  generation  of  animals 
generally.  For  it  is  an  admitted  fiict  that  all  cmbiyos,  even 
I  thofie  of  man,  are  procreated  firom  some  conception  or  primor- 
dium.  Let  us,  therefore,  say  that  that  which  is  called  pri- 
numlium  among  things  arising  spontaneously,  and  seed  among 
plants^  is  an  e^g  among  oviparous  animals^  i.  e^  a  certain  cor- 
poff^  substance,  from  which,  tltrough  the  motions  and  effi- 
cacy of  an  internal  principle^  a  plant  or  an  animal  of  one 
dfi«cription  or  another  is  produced ;  hut  the  prime  conception 
ill  viviparous  animals  is  of  the  same  precise  nature,  a  fact 
I  which  we  have  found  approved  both  by  sense  and  reason, 
I  What  we  have  already  affirmed  of  the  egg,  viz,  that  it  was 
r  the  sperma  or  seed  of  animals  and  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  plants, 
I      we  now  affirm  of  the  conception,  which  is  indeed  the  seed  of 

■  an  animal,  and  therefore  also  properly  called  ovum  or  egg. 

■  Bf9caU8C  *'  a  true  seed,'*  according  to  Aristotle,  i  **  is  that  which 
derives  its  origin  from  the  intercourse  of  male  and  female,  and 

■  pcmeasos  the  virtues  of  both ;    such  as  is  the  seed  of  all  vege- 
"    tables^  and  of  some  animals,  in  which  the  sexe^  arc  not  distinct, 

and  is,  as  that  which  is  first  mingled  from  male  and  female,  a 
ft  kind  of  promiscuous  conception  or  animal ;  for  it  has  those 
'  things  already  that  are  recognised  of  both  ;"  i.  e,  matter  adapted 
to  nourish  the  fcetus,  and  a  plastic  or  formative  and  effective 
virtue.  And  so  in  like  manner  is  a  conception  the  fruit  of 
the  intercourse  of  male  and  female,  and  the  seed  of  the  future 
embryo ;  it  therefore  does  not  difter  from  an  egg, 

"  But  that  which  proceeds  from  the  gcnerant  is  the  cau^e 
which  first  obtains  the  priuciple  of  generation,  (i.  e,  it  is  the 
efficient  amse,)  and  ought  to  be  called  the  geniture/'^  not  the 
seed,  as  is  (x>mraonly  dune  botli  by  the  vulgar  and  philoso- 
phers at  the  present  time ;  because  it  has  not  that  \vhich  is  re- 
quired of  both  the  concurring  agents,  neither  is  it  analogous  to 
the  seeds  of  plants.  But  whatever  possesses  this,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  seeds  of  vegetables^  that  too  is  rightly  entitled 
Ggg  and  conception. 
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Further,  the  definition  of  an  egg,  aa  given  by  AriitotleJ 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  a  conception : — -'*  An  egg/'  he  saySj 
"  is  that  the  principal  part  of  which  goes  to  constitute  an  animali 
the  remainder  to  nourish  the  animal  so  constituted."  Now  tht 
same  thing  is  common  to  a  conception,  as  shall  be  mado  ill 
appefur  visibly  from  the  dissection  of  viviparous  animals. 

Moreover^  as  the  chick  is  excluded  from  the  egg  under  the 
influence  of  warmth  derived  from  the  incubating  hen  or  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way,  even  so  is  the  foetus  produced  from 
the  conception  in  the  uterus  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
mother's  body.  In  few  words,  I  say,  that  what  oviparutis 
animals  supply  by  their  breast  and  incubation,  viviparous  aoi* 
mals  atford  by  their  uterus  and  internal  embrace.  For  the  rest, 
in  all  that  respects  the  development,  the  embryo  is  produced 
from  the  conception  in  the  same  manner  and  order  as  the  chick 
from  the  egg,  with  this  single  difference,  tliat  whatever  is  re- 
quired for  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  chick  is  present  in 
the  egg,  whilst  the  conception,  after  the  formation  of  the  em- 
bryo, derives  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  whatever  more  is 
requisite  to  its  increase,  by  which  it  continues  to  grow  in  com* 
mon  with  the  foetus.  The  egg,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  moro 
and  more  empty  as  the  chick  increases;  the  nutriment  that 
was  laid  up  in  it  is  diminished;  nor  does  the  chick  receive 
aught  in  the  shape  of  new  aliment  from  the  mother ;  whilst  the  J 
foetus  of  viviparous  animals  has  a  continued  supply,  and  when 
born,  moreover,  continues  to  live  upon  its  mother's  milk.  The 
eggs  of  fishes,  however,  increase  through  nourishment  obtained 
from  without;  and  insects  and  crustaceous  and  mollaxeoits 
animals  have  eggs  that  enlai'ge  after  their  extrusion-  Yet  arc 
not  these  cidled  eggs  the  less  on  this  account,  nor,  indeed,  arc 
they  therefore  any  the  less  egg».  In  hke  manner  the  concep* 
tion  is  appropriately  designated  by  the  name  of  ovnm  or  cgR, 
although  it  requires  and  procures  from  without  the  variety  of 
aliment  that  is  needful  to  its  growth. 

Fabricius  gives  this  reason  for  some  animals  being  ovtparoiis« 
for  all  not  producing  li\ing  offspring :  '*  It  is/*  he  aay^,  **  that 
eggs  detained  in  the  uterus  till  they  had  produced  their  chicks 
would  interfere   with    the    flight    of   binls^  and   weigh   Uieia 
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iowv  by  their  weight.  Serpents  would  also  be  hindered  in 
their  alternate  zig-zag  movements  by  a  inuJtitiide  of  e^^gs  in 
the  abdomen.  In  the  body  of  tortoises,  with  their  hard  and 
girding  shell,  there  is  no  room  for  any  store  or  increase  of  eggs ; 
nor  would  the  abdomen  of  fishes  suflace  for  the  multitude  of 
fjggs  they  must  spawn  were  these  to  grow  to  any  size.  It  was, 
therefore,  matter  of  necessity  that  those  creatures  should  lay 
their  eggs  imperfect.  It  seems  most  natural  that  an  animal 
should  retain  and  cherish  its  conception  in  its  interior  until  the 
foetus  it  produces  has  come  to  maturity ;  but  nature  sees  her- 
self  corapelledj  as  it  w*ere,  occasionally  to  permit  the  premature 
birth  of  various  eggs,  and  to  provide  them,  without  the  body 
of  the  parent,  with  the  nourishment  they  require  for  their  com* 
plete  development.  As  to  everything  that  refers  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  foetus,  all  animals  are  engendered  from  an  oviform 
priraordium  ;  I  say  oviform,  not  as  meaning  that  it  has  the  pi*c- 
cisc  configuration  of  an  egg,  but  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
one]  this  being  common  in  generarion,  that  the  vegetal  pri- 
mordium  whence  the  foetus  is  produced,  including  the  nature  of 
an  egg,  corresponding  in  its  proportions  to  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
pre-exists.  In  all  vegetal  primordia,  consequently,  whether 
eggSj  or  having  the  form  of  eggs,  there  are  inherent  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  an  egg,  properties  which  the  seeds  of  plants 
hare  in  common  with  the  eggs  of  animals.  The  primordium  of 
any  animal,  whatsoever,  is  therefore  called  seed  and  fruit ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  seed  of  every  plant  is  spoken  of  as  a  kind 
of  conception  or  egg. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  Aristotle  says :  ^  ''  Animals  that 
pigender  internally  have  isomething  formed  in  the  fashion  of  an 
:  after  their  first  conception  i  there  is  a  fluid  contained  within 
ni^ delicate  membrane,  like  en  egg  without  the  shelL  And  this 
ts  the  aiuse  why  the  disorders  of  the  conception,  which  are  apt 
to  occur  in  the  early  period,  are  called  discharges*"  Such  a 
discharge  is  particularly  observed  among  women  when  they 
miscarry  in  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  month.  1  have 
repeatedly  seen  such  ova  aborted  at  this  time;  and  such  was 
the  one  which  Hippocrates  has  described  m  having  been  thrown 
off  by  the  female  pipe-player  in  consequence  of  a  fall. 
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In  the  uterus  of  all  animals  there  is  consequently  present  a] 
prime  conception  or  priinordiiim,  which,  on  Aristotle ^a  testi- 
mony, *  '*  is  like  an  egg  surrounded  with  a  membrane  from! 
which  the  shell  had  been  removed."  This  fiict  will  appear] 
still  more  plainly  from  what  is  about  to  be  said.  MeantimeJ 
let  us  conclude  with  tlie  philosopher,  "  that  all  li™g  creaturea, 
whether  tliey  swim,  or  walk,  or  fly,  and  whether  they  come] 
into  the  world  with  the  form  of  an  anirnid  or  of  an  c^g,  arc] 
engendered  in  the  same  manner/' 


EXERCISE    THE   SIXTY-FOURTH, 

The  ffeneraiion  of  viviparous  aniinals  in  general  »  ilhuttraUi 
Jrofti  the  history  of  thai  of  the  hind  and  doe,  and  the  rcotoil 
of  thin  itekdion. 

It  was  customary  with  his  Serene  Majesty,  King  Cliarl 
after  he  had  come  to  man^s  estate,  to  take  the  diversion 
hunting  almost  every  week,  both  for  the  sake  of  finding 
ation  from  gmver  cai-es,  and  for  his  liealtli ;  the  chaste  was  prin^ 
cipally  the  buck  and  doe,  and  no  prince  in  the  world  had  grcjit 
herds  of  deer,  either  wandering  in  freedom  through  the  wil* 
and  forests,  or  kept  in  parks  and  chases  fur  tliis  purpose,  Thi 
gtuue  during  the  three  summer  months  was  the  buck,  then  fi 
and  in  season;  and  in  the  autumn  and  winteTi  for  the 
length  of  time,  the  doe.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  dij 
secting  numbers  of  these  animals  almost  every  day  during  t 
whole  of  the  season  when  they  were  rutting,  taking  the 
and  falling  with  young ;  I  had  occasion,  so  often  a«  I  dc«i 
it,  to  examine  and  study  all  the  parts,  particularly  those 
catcd  to  the  offices  of  generation. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  the  generation  of  vivipiif 
mals  in  general,  from  the  particular  history  of  the  In  .  1' 

doe,  as  the  instance  most  convenient  to  me ;  and  &«»  I  havr  (i 
above,  in  speaking  of  oviparous  generation,  where  I  Imvc 
ferred  everything  to  the  common  fowl,  so  shall  I  here,  ia 
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cussing  viviparons  generation,  refer  all  to  the  fallow  deer  and  roe. 
In  taking  this  canrse,  I  am  not  moved  by  the  same  reasons  as 
I  was  in  reference  to  the  hcn^s  egg ;  but  because  the  great 
princ43»  whose  physician  I  was,  besides  taking  much  pleasure  in 
such  inquiries,  and  not  disdaining  to  hear  witness  to  my  dis- 
coreries,  was  pleased  in  his  kindness  and  munificence  to  order 
me  an  abundant  supply  of  these  animals  and  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  their  bodies. 

I  therefore  propose  to  give  the  history  of  generation  in  the 
hind  and  doe  aa  I  have  observed  it  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  as  most  familiar  to  me,  believing  that  from  thence  some- 
thing certain  in  reference  to  the  generation  of  other  viviparous 
animals  may  be  concluded.  In  giWng  a  faithful  narrative  of 
this  history,  I  shall  not  abstain  in  its  course  from  introducing 
particulars  worthy  of  note  that  have  cither  been  observed  acci- 
dentally and  by  the  way,  or  that  are  the  result  of  particular 
dissections  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  conclusions, 
the  subjects  of  these  having  been  other  bisulcated,  hoofed,  or 
multungulated  animals,  or,  finally,  man  himself  We  shall  give 
a  simple  narrative  of  the  series  of  formations  of  the  fcctus,  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  natin^  in  the  process. 


KXEECrSE    THE    SIXTY-FIFTH. 


Of  the  uierti^  of  the  hind  and  doe. 


About  to  treat  of  the  generation  of  the  hind  and  doe,  our 
first  business  will  be  to  speak  of  the  place  where  it  proceeds,  or 
of  the  ntcms,  as  wc  have  done  above,  in  giving  the  history  of 
the  common  fowl,  by  which  all  that  follows  will  he  more  easily 
and  readily  understood.  And  history'  lias  this  great  pre-emi- 
nence over  fable,  that  it  narrates  the  events  which  transpired 
in  certain  places  at  certain  times,  and  therefore  leads  us  to 
knowle<lge  by  a  safe  and  assured  waj. 

Now  that  we  may  Iiavc  a  clearer  idea  of  tlie  utcru*  of  the 
hind,  I  sihall  describe  both  its  external  and  intemd  structure, 
following  the  uterus  of  the  human  female  as  my  guide.  For 
man  is  the  most  consummate  of  creatures,  and  has  therefore 
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the  genital  as  well  as  all  other  parts  in  higher  perfection  than 
any  other   animal.      The  parts  of  the  female   uterus   conse-J 
quently  present  themselves  with  great  distinctness,  and  by  reM 
son  of  the  indufeitry  of  anatomists  in  this  direction  are  lielieved ' 
to  be  particularly  well  known  to  us. 

We  meet  with  many  things  in  the  uterus  of  deer  which  w«l 
encounter  in  the  uterus  of  the  human  female;  and  we  also' 
obsen^e  several  that  differ*  In  the  vnlva  or  os  externum  wej 
find  neither  labia,  nor  clitoris,  nor  nymph®,  but  only  two  open- 
ings, one  for  the  mine,  adjacent  to  the  j)ecten,  or  os  pnbiJiJ 
the  other  the  vagina,  lying  between  the  meatus  urinariua  and  thcj 
anus.  A  cuticular  or  membranous  fold,  such  as  we  have  notedl 
in  the  hen,  stretching  downwards  from  the  anus,  acts  as  a  vcliu^ 
bmm,  supplies  the  place  of  nyraphse  and  labia  pndendi,  andj 
guards  against  injury  from  without.  This  velabmm  must 
somewhat  retracted  by  the  female  when  she  copulates,  or  at  alll 
events  must  be  raised  by  the  penis  of  the  male  as  it  enters  the] 
vulva. 

The  symphysis  pubis  being  divided  in   deer,   and  the  legs  1 
widely  separated,  the  imnar^^  bladder,  the  vagina  which  is  entered^ 
by  the  penis  of  the  buck,  and  the  cervix  uteris  are  all  seen  in 
their  relative  situations,  not  otherwise  than  they  are  in  v 
the  ligamenta  suspcnsoria,  with  the  veins,  arteries,  and  t 
as  they  are  called,   also  come  into  sight;   the  comna  of  the 
uterus  in  these  creatures  are  also  more  remarkable  than  any 
other  pait  of  this  organ. 

As  for  the  vessels  called  vasa  prseparantia  and  vasa  deferent 
sen  ejaculantia,  yon  will  discover  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  no^ 
indeed  in  any  other  female  animal  that  1  am  aware  of.  Tb0 
anatomists  who  believe  that  women  emit  a  seminal  fluid  so 
coitu  have  been  too  eager  in  their  search  after  such  vessels  j 
for  in  some  they  are  not  met  with  at  all,  and  where  they  d^ 
occur  they  never  present  themselves  with  anything  of  uniformit] 
of  character,  WTierefore  it  seems  most  likely  that  women  i\c 
not  emit  any  semen  sub  coitu,  which  is  in  cimfdnnity  as  I  ha? 
said  with  what  the  greater  number  of  women  state*  And 
though  some  of  warmer  temperament  shed  a  fluid  in  the  ftCMi 
embrace,  still  that  this  is  finiitful  semen,  or  is  a  nccoaaarjr 
quisite  to  conception,  I  do  not  belie%*c ;  for  many  women  oonJ 
ceivc  without  having  any  emission  of  the  kind,  and  some  cf 
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without  any  kind  of  pleaunrable  sensation  whatsoever.  But 
of  these  things  more  in  another  place. 

The  Tulva,  or  vagina  uteri,  which  extends  from  the  os  exter- 
num to  the  inner  orifice  of  the  uterus,  is  situated  in  the  hind, 
aa  well  as  in  the  human  femalcj  between  the  urinary  bladder 
and  the  intestinum  rectum,  and  corresponds  in  length,  width, 
and  geueral  dimensions,  with  the  penis  of  the  male.  When  this 
part  is  laid  open  it  is  found  occupied  lengthwise  by  rugae  and 
furrows,  admitting  of  ready  distension,  and  lubricated  with  a 
sluggish  fluid.     At  its  bottom  we  observe  a  very  narrow  and 

iiU  orifice,  the  commencement  of  the  cer\dx  uteri,  by  which 
lliatevcr  is  propelled  outwards  from  the  canity  of  the  uterus 
must  pass.  This  is  the  corresponding  orifice  to  that  which 
medical  men  assert  is  so  firmly  closed  and  sealed  up  in  the 
pregnant  woman  and  nrgin,  that  it  will  not  even  admit  the 
point  of  a  probe  or  fine  needle. 

Tbe  OS  uteri  is  followed  by  the  cervix  or  process,  which  is 
much  longer  and  rounder  than  in  woman,  and  also  more  fibrous, 
thicker,  and  nen  ous ;  it  extends  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  vagina 
to  the  body  of  the  uterus.  If  this  cervix  uteri  be  divided  lon- 
gitudinally, you  perceive  not  only  its  external  orifice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vagina,  its  surface  in  close  contact,  and  so  firmly 
agglutinated  that  not  even  air  blown  into  the  vagina  will  pe- 
netrate the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  ^\e  other  similar  con- 
strictions placed  in  regular  order,  firmly  contracted  against  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  body  and  sealed  with  gelatinous  mucus ; 
just  as  we  find  the  narrow  oriiice  of  the  womau^s  uterus  plugged 
with  a  yellowish  glutinous  mass.  A  like  constriction  of  parts, 
all  firmly  closed,  and  precluding  all  possibility  of  entrance, 
Fttbricius  has  found  in  the  uterine  neck  of  the  sheep,  sow,  and 
goat.  In  the  deer  there  are  very  distinctly  five  of  these  con- 
striction*, or  so  many  orifices  of  the  titcrus  constricted  and  con- 
glutinnted,  which  may  all  justly  be  looked  upon  as  so  many 
barriers  against  the  entrance  of  anything  from  without.  Such 
particular  care  has  natuxe  taken,  that  if  the  first  barrier  were 
forced  bv  anv  cause  or  violence,  the  second  should  still  stand 

ad,  and  so  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  und  the  fifth,  dctcr- 
iined  apparently  that  nothing  should  enter.  A  probe  pushed 
fnrni  withiu  outwards,  however,  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
towards  the  vagina,  passes  tlirough  readily.     A  way  had  to  bo 
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left  open  for  the  escape  of  flatus,  Tnenstrual  blood,  and  other 
excreted  fluids;  hut  even  the  smallest  and  most  subtile  thing!*, J 
air,  for  instance^  and  the  seminal  fluid  are  precluded  all  access] 
from  without* 

In  all  animals  this  uterine  orifice  ia  found  obstructed  orl 
plugged  up  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  womeiiij 
among  whom  we  have  sometimes  known  the  outlet  so  much  con* 
stricted  that  the  menses^  lochia,  and  other  humourswere  retained'] 
in  the  womb,  and  became  the  exciting  cause  of  most  sevc 
hysterical  symptoms.  In  such  cases  it  became  neceswjr 
contrive  a  suitable  instrument  ynth  which  the  os  uteri  be' 
opened,  the  matters  that  stagnated  within  were  clischarp^dJ 
when  all  the  accidents  disappeared.  By  this  contriraace  in* 
jections  could  also  be  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and'' 
by  means  of  these  I  have  cured  internal  ulcers  of  the 
and  have  occasionally  even  found  a  remedy  for  barrennc 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  the  deer  is  extremely  small,  m3 
the  thickness  of  its  walls  not  great ;    the  body  of  the  womb  iai 
these  animals  is,  in  fact,  but  a  kind  of  vestibule,  or  ante-room^ 
in  the  ca\ity  of  which  a  passage  opens  to  the  right  and  let 
into  citlicr  cornu. 

For  the  parts  are  diflerent  in  almost  all  animals  from  what  thej 
are  in  woman,  in  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  uterus  is  it^  hodyJ 
and  the  cervix  and  cornua  are  mere  appendices,  that  scarcelj 
attract  attention.  The  neck  is  short ;  the  comua  are  sic 
round  processes  extending  from  the  fundus  uteri  like  a  couple  < 
tubes,  which  anatomists  indeed  commonly  apeak  of  as  the 
ejaculatoria.  In  the  deer,  however,  as  in  all  other  qimdrup 
except  the  ape  and  the  solipeds,  the  chief  organ  ui* 
is  not  the  body  but  the  horns  of  the  uterus.  1  n 
female  and  the  solipedia^  the  uterus  is  the  '  place'  of  coneeptic 
in  all  the  rest  the  conception  is  perfected  in  the  cornua ;  ana 
this  is  the  reason  why  writers  so  commonly  speak  of  the  comui 
uteri  in  the  lower  animals  under  the  simple  name  of  the  otemi 
saying  that  the  uterus  in  certain  animals  is  bipartite,  ^^ ' 
others  it  is  not,  understanding  by  the  word  uterus  the  |  il 

which  conception  takes  place,  this  in  the  majority  of  rivipii"] 
rous  and  especially  of  mnltiparous  animals  bcii.     *^  u^,  tO' 

which  moreover  all  the  arteries  and  veins  di-  ■  this 

organs  of  generation  are  sent.     We  t^hall  therefore,  iti  trcatinl 
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of  the  history  of  generation  in  the  deer  employ  the  words  uterus 
aud  horns  of  the  uterus  promiscuously. 

In  the  human  female,  as  I  have  said,  the  two  tubes  that  arise 
near  the  cervix  uteri  and  there  perforate  its  cavity  have  no 
aimlog:y  to  the  parts  generally  called  comua,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  mind  of  some  anatomists,  to  the  vasa  spermatica. 
By  others  again  they  are  called  the  spiramenta  uteri — ^the 
breathing  tubes  of  the  uterus  ;  and  by  others  still  they  are  called 
the  vawa  deferentia  sen  reser\'antia,  as  if  they  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  canals  so  designated  in  the  male;  whilst  they  in 
fact  correspond  to  the  cornua  of  the  uterus  in  other  animals,  as 
most  clearly  appears  from  their  situation,  connexion,  length, 
perforation,  general  resemblance,  and  also  office.  P'or  as  many 
of  the  lower  animals  regularly  conceive  in  the  cornua  uteri,  so 
do  women  occasionaUy  carry  their  conccj»tions  in  the  comu,  or 
this  tube,  as  the  learned  Riolanus^  has  shown  from  the  obser- 
ifations  of  others,  and  as  we  ourselves  have  found  it  with  our 
ifwn  eyes. 

Tliese  conma  terminate  in  a  common  cavit^^  which,  as  stated, 
furmM  a  kind  of  porch  or  vestihide  to  the  uterus,  aud  corresponds 
in  the  deer  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  women ;  in  the  same 
way  na  the  tubes  in  question  in  the  human  female  correspond 
to  the  cornua  uteri  in  the  deer.  Now  this  name  of  cornua  has 
been  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  parts  to  the  horns  of 
an  animal ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  horns  of  a  goat  or  ram 
arc  ample  at  the  base,  arched  and  protubemnt  in  front,  and 
bcnt-in  behind,  so  are  these  horns  of  the  ut^TUS  in  the  hind 
and  doe  capacious  inferiorly,  and  taper  gradually  off  superiorly, 
31S  they  are  reflected  towards  the  spine.  Further,  as  the 
horns  of  the  animal  are  unequally  tuberculated  and  uneven  in 
front,  but  smooth  behind,  so  are  the  horns  of  the  uterus  tuber- 
culated, as  it  were,  and  uneven,  through  tlie  presence  of  cells, 
•omething  like  those  of  the  colon,  inferiorly  and  anteriorly; 
but  superiorly,  and  on  the  aspect  towards  the  spine,  they  are 
continuouH  and  smooth,  and  present  themselves  secured  and 
bound  down  by  a  ligamentous  band ;  they  at  the  same  time 
gradually  decreai»e  in  size  hke  horns.  Did  one  take  a  piece  of 
empty  intestine,  such  as  is  used  for  making  sausages,  and  draw- 
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ing  a  tape  througli  it,  tied  this  on  one  side,  he  would  havaj 
puckered  and  constricted  on  that  side^  and  thrown  into 
similar  to  those  of  the  colon  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  the  comua  of  the  uterus  in  the  liind  and  doe.  In 
other  animals  it  is  different ;  for  there  the  cells  iire  eitlicr  much 
larger,  or  they  are  entirely  wanting*  The  cells  of  the  comua 
uteri  of  the  hind  and  doe^  however,  are  not  all  of  the  same 
size ;  tlie  first  that  is  met  with  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
others ;   and  here  it  is  that  the  conception  is  generally  lodged. 

As  the  uterus,  tubes,  or  comua,  and  other  parts  appertain- 
ing in  the  human  female  are  connected  with  the  pubes,  spine, 
and  surrounding  structures  by  the  mediiun  of  broad  and  fieahy 
mcmbrancsj  by  suspensory  bands,  as  it  were,  which  anatomists 
have  designated  by  the  name  of  bats'  wings,  because  they  have 
found  that  the  uterus  suspended  in  this  way  resembled  a  bat 
with  its  M^ings  expanded,  so  also  are  the  comua  uteri^  together 
with  the  testes  [ovaries],  on  either  side,  and  all  the  uterine 
vessels,  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  particularly 
witli  the  spine,  by  means  of  a  firm  membrane,  within  the  fold* 
of  which  are  suspended  all  the  parts  that  have  been  men* 
tioned,  and  which  serves  the  same  office  with  reference  to  these 
uterine  structures  as  the  mesentery  does  to  the  intestines,  and 
the  meaometrium  to  the  uterus  of  the  fowl.  In  the  same  way, 
too,  as  the  mesenteric  arteries  and  veins  are  distributed  to  the 
intestines  through  the  mesentery,  are  the  uterine  vessels  dis- 
tributed to  the  uterus  through  the  membrane  in  question ;  in 
which  also  certain  vessels  and  glands  arc  perceived  on  either 
side,  which  by  anatomists  are  generally  designated  the  testidoi 
[the  ovaries.] 

The  substance  of  the  horns  of  the  uterus  in  the  hind  ind 
doe  is  skinny  or  fleshy,  like  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and 
has  a  few  very  minute  veins  ramified  over  it.  This  snhstmice 
you  may  in  anatomical  fashion  divide  into  several  layeiB,  tnd 
note  different  courses  of  its  component  fibres,  fitting  them  to^^ 
perform  the  several  motions  and  actions  required,  retention,  ^^ 
namely,  and  expulsion.  I  have  myself  frequently  seen  tliwc 
comua  moving  like  earthworms,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
intestines  may  at  any  time  be  observed,  twUting  theniMfifes 
with  an  undulator}^  motion,  on  la)'ing  open  the  abdomen  of 
recently  slaughtered  animiil,  by  which  they  move  on  the  ch" 
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and  excrements  to  inferior  portions  of  the  gut,  as  if  they  were 
8iin*oundcd  and  compressed  with  a  ring  forced  over  them,  or 
were  stripped  between  the  fingers. 

The  uterine  veins,  as  in  woman,  all  arise  from  the  vena 
cava,  near  the  emnlgents;  the  arteries  (and  this  also  is  common 
to  the  deer  and  the  human  subject)  arise  from  the  crural 
branches  of  the  descending  aorta.  And  as  in  the  pregnant 
woman  the  uterine  vessels  are  relatively  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  this  is  likemse 
the  case  in  the  pregnant  hind  and  doe.  The  arteries,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  arrangement  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  veins ;  and  air  blown  into 
them  makes  its  way  into  the  neighbouring  veins,  although  the 
terics  cannot  be  inflated  in  their  turn  by  blowing  into  the 
*  18.  This  fact  I  also  find  mentioned  by  Master  Eiolanus ;  aud 
it  is  a  cogent  argument  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  disco- 
r^ed  by  me ;  for  he  clearly  proves  that  whilst  there  is  a  pas- 
sage from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  there  is  none  backwards 
from  the  veins  into  the  arteries.  The  arteries  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the  veins,  because  a  large  supply  of  nourishment 
being  required  for  the  fcetus,  it  is  only  what  is  left  unused  that 
has  to  be  returned  by  the  latter  channels. 

In  the  deer  as  well  as  in  the  sheep,  goat,  and  bisulcate  ani- 
mals generally,  we  find  testicles;  but  these  are  mere  Uttle 
glands,  which  rather  correspond  in  their  proportions  to  the 
prostate  or  mesenteric  glands,  the  use  of  which  is  to  establish 
divarications  for  the  veins,  and  to  store  up  a  fluid  for  lubricat- 
ing the  parts,  than  for  secreting  semen,  concocting  it  into 
fecundity,  and  shedding  it  at  the  time  of  intercourse,  I  am 
myself  especially  moved  to  adopt  this  opinion,  as  well  by  nu- 
merous reasons  which  will  be  adduced  elsewhere,  as  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  rutting  season,  when  the  testes  of  the  buck  and 
hart  enlarge  and  are  replete  with  semen,  and  the  comua  of  the 
uterus  of  the  hind  and  doe  are  greatly  changed,  the  female 
testicles,  as  they  arc  called,  whether  they  be  examined  before 
or  after  intercourse,  neither  swell  nor  vary  from  their  usual 
edition ;  they  show  no  trace  of  being  of  the  slightest  use 
iher  in  the  business  of  intercourse  or  in  that  of  generation. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  quiuitity  of  seminal  fluid  is  found 
in  the  vesiculao  seminales  and  testicles  of  moles  and  the  larger 
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kinds  of  mice  at  the  season  of  intercouree }  this  circirmatt 
corresponds  with  what  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  cock,  and 
the  great  change  perceptible  in  the  organs  of  generation  of 
both  sexes ;  nevertheless,  the  glands,  which  are  regarded  ns 
the  female  testesj  continue  all  the  while  unchanged  and  wit 
out  departure  from  their  pristine  appearance. 

All  that  has  now  been  said  of  the  uterus  and  its  homs  ill 
hinds  and  docs  applies  in  major  part  to  viviparous  animals  ii 
general,  but  not  to  the  human  female,  inasmuch  as  she  con^ 
ccives  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  all  these,  with  the  exec 
tion  of  the  horse  aud  ass,  iu  the  homs  of  the  organ ;  and  even 
the  horse  and  ass,  although  they  appear  to  carry  their  fruit  in 
the  uterus,  stiU  is  the  place  of  the  conception  in  them  rathe 
of  the  nature  of  an  uterine  horn  than  the  uterine  body,  Fo 
the  place  here  is  not  bipartite  indeed,  but  it  is  oblong,  and 
different  from  the  human  uterus  both  in  its  situation,  cou 
nexions,  structure,  and  substance ;  it  bears  a  greater  affinity  t 
the  superior  uterus  or  uterine  process  of  the  fowl,  where  thd 
egg  grows  and  becomes  surrounded  with  the  albumen,  than  toj 
the  uterus  of  the  woman. 


EXERCISE    THE    SIXTY^SIXTH, 

Of  the  intercourse  of  the  hind  and  €he. 

So  much  for  the  account  of  the  utenis  of  the  female  dc 
where  we  have  spoken  briefly  upon  all   that  seemed  ne 
to  the  history  of  generation,  \\z,  the  '  place'  of  con*        ' 
the  parts  instittited   for   its   sake.      We  have  still        -    ak 
the  action  and  office  of  this  'place,'  in  other  words,  of  intc 
course  and  conception. 

The   hind   and   doe  admit  the  male  at  one  and  only 
pai-ticular  season  of  the  year,   namely,   in  the  middle  of 
teml>er,  after  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  they  brr 
after  the  middle   of  June,   about  the    Feast  of  St,   ^^■ 
Baptist  (^th  June).     They,   therefore,  go  with  young  al 
nine  mouths,  not  eight,  as  Pliny  says;^  with^na,  at  all  arc 
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they  produce  in  the  ninth  month  after  they  have  taken  the 
buck. 

At  the  rutting  season  the  bucks  herd  with  the  does;  at 
otheT  times  they  keep  severally  apart,  the  males^  particularly 
the  older  oneSi  associating  together,  and  the  females  and 
jouuger  males  trooping  and  feeding  in  company.  The  rutting 
«eason  lasts  for  a  whole  mouthy  and  it  begins  later  if  the  wea- 
ther have  been  dry,  earlier  if  it  have  been  wet.  In  Spain,  as 
I  am  informed,  the  deer  are  hardly  in  rut  before  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  wet  weather  not  usually  setting  in  there  until 
this  time ;  but  with  us  the  rutting  season  rarely  continues  be- 
yond the  middle  of  October, 

At  this  time  deer  are  rendered  savage  by  de«ire,  so  that 
they  will  attack  both  dogs  and  men,  although  at  other  seasons 
they  are  so  timid  and  peaceable,  and  immediately  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  on  the  barking  of  even  the  smallest  dog. 

Every  male  knows  all  his  own  females,  nor  will  he  suffer 
any  one  of  them  to  wander  from  his  herd  :  with  a  run  he  speedily 
drives  back  any  straggler;  he  walks  jealously  from  time  to 
time  among  his  wives ;  looks  circumspectly  about  him,  and 
the  careful  guardian  of  his  own,  he  shows  Iiimself  the  watchful 
aentineh  If  a  strange  doe  commit  any  offence,  he  does  not 
pursue  her  very  eagerly,  but  rather  suffers  her  to  get  away  ; 
but  if  another  buck  approach  he  instantly  runs  to  meet  him, 
and  gives  him  battle  with  his  antlers. 

The  hind  and  doc  are  held  among  the  number  of  the 
chaster  animals;  they  suffer  the  addresses  of  the  male  reluct- 
antly, who,  like  the  bull,  mounts  with  violence,  and  unless 
forced  or  tired  out,  they  resist  him ;  which  disinclination  of 
the  females  appears  also  to  be  the  reason  of  their  herding 
together,  and  confining  themselvca  to  their  own  males,  who 
are  alwjiys  the  older  and  better  armed ;  for  when  any  strange 
mate  approaches  them  they  immediately  take  to  flight,  and 
seek  refuge  in  their  own  herd,  and  protection  to  their  chastity^ 
as  it  seems,  from  their  proper  husband. 

If  a  younger  male  finds  a  female  straying  alone,  he  imme- 
diately piu'sucs  her,  and  when  she  is  worn  out  and  unable  to 
fly  farther  he  mounts  and  forces  her  to  his  pleasure. 

The  males  all  provide  themselves  what  are  called  rutting 
plaoes;  that  !»  to  say,  they  dig  a  trench,  or  they  take  their 
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stand  upon  an  acclivity,  whither  they  compel  their  females  to 
come  in  turn.  The  female  tliat  is  to  be  leapt  stands  with  her 
hind  feet  in  the  trench  prepared  for  the  purpose,  stooping  or 
lowering  her  haunches  somewhat,  if  need  be ;  by  which  the 
male  ia  enabled,  pressing  forward  upon  her  in  the  same  way  n» 
a  bull,  to  strike  her,  in  technical  language,  and  finish  the 
business  of  copulation  at  one  assault. 

Old   and  sturdy  bucks  have  a  considerable  number  of  docs, 
in  their  herds^  as  many  iis  ten,  and  even  fifteen ;  younger  aud 
weaker  males  have  fewer.      Keepers  say  that  the  doe  is  sated 
with  two,  or  at  most  with  three  leaps ;  once  she  has  conoeiTed 
she  admits  the  male  no  more. 

The  lust  of  the  male  cools  when  he  has  served  his  females ;  I 
he  becomes  shyer,  and  much  leaner ;  he  deserts  his  herd  and  j 
roams  alone,   and  feeds  greedily  to  repair  his  wasted  strength, 
nor  does  he  afterwards  approach  a  female  for  a  whole  year. 

When  the  male  is  capable  of  intercourse  the  hair  on  his 
throat  and  neck  grows  black,  and  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
becomes  of  the  same  colour,  and  ,^jiulvs  ahng^jujiblv.  Tlie 
females  take  the  male  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the  night  or  in 
du^ky  ]jlacesj  which  are,  therefore,  always  chosen  by  the  malc« 
for  their  connubial  pleasures.  When  two  stags  engage  in 
battle,  as  frequently  happens,  the  vanquished  yields  possession 
of  liis  femalcii  to  the  victor. 


EXERCISE    THE    SIXTY-SEVENTH. 

Of  the  constitution  or  change  that  takes  place  in  the  utt 
tlw  deer  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  September, 

We  now  come  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  genital 
parts  of  the  female  after  intercourse,  and  to  tlie  (!Oucc|)tion  itself. 
In  the  month  of  September,  then,  when  the  female  deer 
comes  in  season,  her  cornua  uteri,  utema,  or  place  of  cone 
tion,  grows  somewhat  more  fleshy  Jind  thick,   softer  alsOj 
more   tender.      In  the  interior  of  either  cormi,   at  thiit 
namely,  which  looks  drawn  together  by  a  band^  aud  is  tuTDnll 
towards  the  spine,  we  obaerve,   protruding  iu  regular  sue 
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idon^  fire  caruncles,  soft  warts,  or  papillae.  The  first  of  these 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  others^  and  each  in  succession  is 
smaller  than  the  one  hefore  it,  just  as  the  cornua  themselves 
become  smaller  and  smaller  towards  their  tenninatiou.  Some 
of  the  caruncles  grow  to  the  thickness  of  the  largest  finger,  and 
look  like  proud  flesh ;  some  are  white,  others  of  a  deeper  red. 

Prom  the  2Cth  to  the  28th  of  September,  and  also  subse- 
quently, in  the  month  of  October,  the  uterus  becomes  thicker, 
and  the  caruncuitc  mentioned  come  to  resemble  the  nipples  of 
the  woman's  breast :  you  might  fancy  them  ready  to  poiu*  out 
milk*  Having  remoyed  their  apex  that  I  might  examine 
their  internal  stimcture,  I  found  them  made  up  of  innume- 
rable white  points  compacted  together,  like  so  many  bristles 
erect,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  certain  mucous  viscidity ; 
compressed  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  from  the  base 
upwards,  a  minute  drop  of  blood  oozed  out  from  each  point, 
a  fact  which  led  me,  after  faiiher  investigation,  to  conclude 
that  they  were  entirely  made  up  of  the  capillary  branches  of 
arteries. 

During  the  season  of  intercourse,  therefore,  the  uteriiie  ves- 
sels, particularly  the  arteries,  are  observed  to  be  more  nume- 
rous and  of  larger  size ;  although  the  parts  called  the  female 
testes,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  neither  larger  nor  more  highly 
gorged  with  blood  than  before,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  altered 
in  any  way  from  their  former  state* 

The  inner  aspect  of  the  uterus  or  cornua  uteri,  where  it  is 
f'i§nc]cered  into  cells,  is  as  smooth  and  soft  as  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  or  the  glans  penis  witliin  the  prepuce.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  discovered  there — neither  the  semen  of  the 
male,  nor  aught  else  having  reference  to  the  conception — - 
during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
although  I  have  instituted  repeated  dissections  with  a  >iew  of 
examining  the  conee[>tion  at  this  period.  The  males  have  been 
doing  their  duty  all  the  while ;  nevertheless,  reiterated  dissec- 
tion shows  nothing.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
come,  after  many  years  of  observation.  I  have  only  occasion- 
ally found  the  five  caruncles  so  close  together  that  they  formed 
a  kind  of  continuous  protuberance  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
uterus.  But  when,  after  rejieated  inspections,  I  stUl  found 
nothing  more  in  the  uterus,   I  began  to  doubt,  and  to  ask 
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my  self  whether  the  semen  of  the  male  could  by  any  possibility 
make  its  way — by  attraction  or  injection — to  the  seat  of  the 
conception  ?  And  repeated  examination  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  none  of  the  semen  whatsoever  reached  this  seat. 


EXERCISE    TOB    SIXTY-EIGHTH, 


Of  what  takes  place  in  the  month  of  October. 


Repeated  dissections  performed  in  the  course  of  the  month] 
of  October,  both  before  the  rutting  season  was  over  and  after] 
it  had  passed^   never  enabled   me   to   discover   any   l»k>od  ofj 
semen,   or  a  trace  of  anytliing  else,   either  in  the  body  of  theJ 
uterus  or  in  its  comua.      The  uterus  was  only  a  little   largerj] 
and   somewhat  thicker;  and  the  caruncles  were  more   tumid| 
and  florid,  and,  when   strongly  pressed  with  the  finger,  dii- 
charged  small  drops  of  blood,  much  in  the  manner  in  whicli  a 
little   watery    milk    can   be   squeezed   from    the    nipples   of  a 
woman  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy.     In  one  or  two 
does,   indeed,   I   found  a  green  and   ichorous  matter,  like  ao 
absoessj   filling  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which  was  pretcmatu* 
rally  extenuated ;  in  other  respects  these  animals  were  healthy^ 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  others  which  I  examined  at  the 
same  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November^ 
the  rutting  season  being  now  ended,  and  the  females  sepftral*  | 
ing  themselves  from  the  males,   the   uterus  begins  (in  mm% 
sooner,  in  others  later)   to  shrink  in  size,   and  the  walls  of  its 
internal  cavity,  inflated  in  appearance,  to  bulge  out  j  for  wboe 
the  cells  existed  formerly  there  are  now  certain  globidar  ouii 
projecting  internally,  which  nearly  fill  the  whole  canity, 
which  the  sides  are  brought  into  mutual  cont:  1    nlmosll 

agglutinated,  as  it  seems,  so  that  there  is  no  i>  t>Gtwi3ca 

them*    Even  as  we  have  seen  the  lips  of  boys  who,  in  robbing  a 
hive,  had  been  stung  in  the  mouth,  swoUen  and  r  '  s  wj 

that  the  oral  aperture  was  much  contracted,  even  *u  <  in* 

tenial  surface  of  the  uterus  in  the  doe  enlarge,  and  become  filled 
with  a  soft  and  pulpy  substance,   like  the  matter  of  the  bratiii 
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tnat  fills  its  cnvity  and  involves  the  caruncles,  wWch,  though 
not  larger  than  before,  look  whiter,  and  as  if  tlicy  Imrl  been 
steeped  in  hot  water,  much  as  the  nurse's  nipple  appears  im- 
mediately  after  the  infant  has  quitted  it.  And  now  I  have 
not  found  it  possible  by  any  compression  to  force  blood  out  of 
the  caruncles  as  before. 

Nothing  can  be  softer,  smoother,  more  delicate,  than  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  uterus  thus  raised  into  tubers*  It  rivals 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  softness,  so  that  without  the  in- 
formation of  the  eye  we  shoidd  scarcely  perceive  by  the  finger 
that  we  were  touching  anytliing.  When  the  abdomen  is  laid 
open  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  uterus  affected  mth  a  wavy  and  creeping 
motion,  such  as  is  perceived  in  the  lower  part  of  a  slug  or 
snail  whilst  it  is  moving,  as  if  the  uterus  were  an  animal  with- 
in an  animalj  and  possessed  a  proper  and  independent  mo- 
tion. I  have  frequently  observed  a  raovemcut  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  just  described  in  the  intestines,  whilst  engaged 
in  vivisections ;  and  indeed  such  a  motion  can  both  be  seen 
and  felt  in  the  bodies  of  dogs  and  rabbits  whilst  they  are  alive 
and  uninjured.  I  have  also  observed  a  corresponding  motion 
in  the  testes  and  scrotum  of  men ;  and  I  have  even  known 
women  upon  whom,  in  their  eagerness  for  offspring,  such  pal- 
pitations have  imposed.  But  whether  the  uterus  in  hysterical 
females,  by  ascending,  descending,  and  twisting,  experiences 
any  such  motion  or  not,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  declare ; 
and  whether  the  brain,  in  its  actions  and  conceptions,  moves  in 
aii  '  '  (jf  a  similar  manner  or  not,  though  a  point  difficult  of 
ill  ion,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  one  by  no  means 

unworthy  of  being  attempted. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  tubercular  elevations  of  the  inner 
rface  of  the  uterus  that  have  been  mentioned  begin  to 
shrink ;  it  is  as  if,  losing  a  quantity  of  moisture,  they  became 
less  plump.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  though  rarely,  I  have 
obsiervcd  something  like  pui'ulent  matter  adhering  to  them, 
such  OS  is  usually  seen  on  the  surface  of  wounds  and  ulcere 
when  they  arc  digested,  as  it  is  said,  they  pour  out  smooth 
and  homogeneous  pus.  When  I  first  saw  this  matter,  I 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  semen  of  the  male  or  not,  or 
tisubstance  concocted  from  its  piurer  portion.      But  as  it  was 
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only  in  exceedingly  rare  instances  that  I  met  with  such  matte 
and  as  twenty  days  had  then  passed  since  the  doe  had  had  an 
iotercoursc  with  the  buck,  and  farther,  as  the  matter  was  nfl 
viscid  and  tenacions,  or  spumoUB,  such  aa  the  seminal  fluil 
presents  itself  to  us,  but  rather  friable,  purulent  looki 
and  inclining  to  yellaw,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
the  effect  of  accident^  a  sweat  or  exudation  in  consequence 
violent  exercise  previous  to  death;  just  as  in  a  catarrh  tl 
thinner  dcfluxion  of  the  nose  is  by  and  by  changed  into 
tliicker  mucus, 

IIa\^ng  frequently  shown  this  alteration  in  the  uterus  ta  i 
majesty  the  king  as  the  first  mdication  of  pregnancy,  and 
fied  him  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  semen  or  conception  to  be  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
and  he  had  spoken  of  this  as  an  extraordinary  fact  to 
about  him,  a  discussion  at  length  arose :  the  keepers  and  hunt 
men  asserted  at  first  that  it  was  but  an  argument  of  a  ta 
conception  occasioned  by  the  want  of  rain.      But  by  and  b^ 
when  they    saw    the  rutting  season  pass    away,  I    still  coil 
tinuing  to  maintain  that  things  were  in  the  same  state,  the 
began  to  say  that  I  was  both  deceived  myself  and  had  raiNle 
the  king,  and  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  something  of  tl 
conception  to  be  found  in  the  uterus.     These  men,  howevc 
wlien  I  got  them  to  bring  their  own  eyes  to  the  inquiry, 
gave  up  the  point*      The  physiciiuis,  nevertheless,  held  it  amoc 
their  aSvvara — their  impossibilities — ^that  any  conception  shoul 
ever  be  formed  without  the  presence  of  the  semen  masculiuoB 
or  some  trace  remaining  of  a  fertile  intercourse  within  the  cavifj 
of  the  womb. 

That  this  important  question  might  be  the  more  aatia 
torily  settled  in  all  time  to  come,  his  highness  the  king  ordc 
about  a  dozen  does  to  be  separated  from  the  bucks  towards  tl 
beginning  of  October,  and  secluded  in  the  inclosurc,  which  h 
called  the  course,  at  Hampton  Court,  because  the  animal  placed 
there  has  no  means  of  escape  from  the  dogs  let  loose  up 
it.  Now  that  no  one  might  say  the  animals  thus  ncelnd 
retained  any  of  the  semen  received  from  the  last  conneario 
with  the  male,  I  dissected  several  of  them  before  the  rutt 
season  had  passed,  and  ascertained  tlmt  no  seminal  Hujd  hn 
mained  in  the  uterus,  althougli  the  others  were  fotmd  ta  be 
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pregnant  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  intercourse^ — impreg- 
nated by  a  kind  of  contagion  ns  it  appears — and  duly  produced 
their  fawns  at  the  proper  time. 

In  the  dog,  rabbit,  and  several  other  animals,  I  have  foimd 
nothing  in  the  utenis  for  several  days  after  intercourse,  I 
therefore  regard  it  as  demonstrated  that  after  fertile  intercourse 
among  \iviimrous  as  well  as  oviparous  animals,  there  are  no  re- 
mjiins  in  the  uterus  either  of  the  semen  of  the  male  or  female 
emitted  in  the  act,  nothing  produced  by  any  mixture  of  these 
two  fluids,  as  medical  writers  maintain,  nothing  of  the  menstrual 
blood  pre^icnt  as  *  matter'  in  tlie  way  Aristotle  will  have  it ;  in 
a  word,  that  there  is  not  necessarily  eveij  a  trace  of  the  con- 
ception to  be  seen  immediately  after  a  fruitful  union  of  the 
sexes.  It  is  not  true,  consequently,  that  in  a  prolific  connexion 
there  must  be  any  prepared  matter  in  the  utems  which  the 
gem  en  ma^culinum,  acting  as  a  coagulating  ageiitj  should  con- 
geal, concoct,  and  fashion,  or  bring  into  a  positive  generative 
act,  or,  by  drying  its  outer  surface,  include  in  membranes* 
Nothing  certainly  is  to  be  seen  within  the  uteru.s  of  the  doe 
for  a  great  number  of  days,  namely,  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember up  to  the  12th  of  November. 

Tt  appears  moreover  that  all  femules  do  not  shed  seminid 
fluid  into  the  uterus  during  intercourse ;  that  there  is  no  trace 
either  of  seminal  fluid  or  menstrual  blood  in  the  uterus  of  the 
hind  or  doc,  and  many  other  viviparous  animals.  But  as  to 
what  it  is  which  is  shed  by  women  of  wm*mer  temperament  no 
IcM  than  by  men  during  intercourse,  accompanied  with  failure 
of  the  powers  and  volu])tuous  sensations ;  whether  it  be  ncce«- 
eary  to  fecundation,  whether  it  come  from  the  testes  fend- 
tiiuaD,  and  whether  it  be  semen  and  prolific,  is  discussed  by  na 
elsewhere. 

And  whikt  I  speak  of  these  matters,  let  gentle  minds  forgive 
me,  if,  recalling  the  irreparable  injuries  I  have  suffered,  I  here 
give  vent  to  a  sigh.  This  is  the  cause  of  my  sorrow : — wliilst 
in  attendance  on  his  majesty  the  king  during  our  late  troubles 
and  more  than  civil  wars,  not  only  with  the  permission  hut  by 
command  of  the  Parliament,  certain  rapacious  hands  »tripj>ed 
not  only  my  house  of  ail  its  furnittire,  but  what  is  subject  of 
fkr  greater  regret  with  me,  my  enemies  abstracted  trom  my 
mnseum  the  fruits  of  nuinv  years  of  toil.     Whence  it  has  come 
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to  pass  that  many  observations,  particularly  on  the  geoanitio 
of  insects,  have  perished,  with  detriment,  1  veutnre  to  sayi  to 
the  republic  of  letters. 


EXERCISE    THK   SIXTY-NINTH. 


Of  what  takes  place  in  the  uterus  of  the  doe  during  /Ae  mon/A  j 
af  November, 

Taught  by  the  experience  of  many  years  I  can  state  tralji 
that  it  is  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  November  that  1  fir 
discover  anything  which  belongs  to  the  future  ofl'^pring  in 
utenis  of  tlie  hind. 

I  remember,  iodeed,  that   in  the  year  of  grace  lf»33,  till 
&igns  of  conception^  or  the  commencements  of  the  embryos^  mad 
their  appearance  somewhat  earlier;  because  the  weather  vaa] 
then  cloudy  and  wet.      In  does,  too,  which  have  rutted  six 
seven  days  sooner  than  hinds,  I  have  always  discovered  mme 
thing  of  the  future  fcetus  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  NovembcrJ 
What  this  is  and  how  it  is  begun  I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

A  little  before  anything  is  perceptible,  the  substance  of  th 
ntcrus  or  its  horns  appears  less  than  it  was  before  the  anima 
began  to  rut,  tlic  white  caruncles  are  more  flacdd,  as  I  hav 
said,  and  the  protuberances  of  the  internal  coat  subside  son 
what,  and  are  corrugated  and  look  moist.  For  about  the  dflli 
above  mentioned  certain  mucous  fdaments  like  spiders'  webs  are 
observed  drawn  from  the  extremities,  or  superior  angles  of  iht^ 
comua  through  the  middle  of  either,  and  also  through  the 
body  of  the  utenjs.  These  filaments  becoming  conjoined  pre- 
sent themselves  as  a  membranous  and  gelatinous  tunic  or  empty 
sac.  Even  as  the  plexus  choroides  is  extended  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  this  oblong  sac  produced  through  the 
whole  of  either  horn  and  the  intcn^ening  cavity  of  the  ut^ntt, 
insinuating  itself  between  the  wrinkles  of  the  flabby  inlemml 
tunic,  and  sending  delicate  fibres  among  the  aforementioned 
rounded  protuberances,  being  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pia  mater  dips  between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Within   a  day  or  two  this  sac  becomes  filled  with  m,  denfy 
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vateiT,  sluggish  albuminous  matter,  aod  now  presents  itself  as 
a  long-shaped  pudding  full  of  fluid.  It  adheres  by  its  external 
glutinous  matter  to  the  containing  walls  of  the  uterus^  but  so 
that  it  is  stiU  easily  separated  from  these ;  for  if  it  be  takeu 
hold  of  cautiously  in  the  strait  of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  con* 
strieted  in  its  course,  it  can  be  drawn  entire  out  of  either  horn. 

The  conception  arrived  at  this  stage  reraoircd  entire,  presents 
itself  with  the  figure  of  a  wallet  or  double  pudding ;  externally, 
it  is  covered  with  a  purulent-looking  matter;  internally,  it  is 
smooth^  and  contains  in  its  cavity  a  Tiscid  fluid  not  unlike  the 
thinner  white  of  egg. 

This  is  the  conception  of  the  hind  and  doe  in  its  first  stage. 
And  since  it  has  now  the  nature  and  state  of  an  egg,  and  the 
definition  given  by  Aristotle'  of  an  egg  is  apphcable  to  it, 
namely:  '*  A  body  from  one  part  of  which  an  animal  is  produced, 
the  remainder  serving  as  nourishment  to  that  which  is  engen- 
dered '/^  and  farther,  as  it  is  the  priraordium  of  the  future  foetus, 
it  is  therefore  called  the  ovum,  or  egg  of  the  animal,  in  con- 
formity" with  that  passage  of  the  philosopher  where  he  says  :* 
**  Those  animals  which  engender  internally,  have  a  certain  ovi- 
form body  produced  after  the  first  conception.  For  a  humour 
is  included  within  a  delicate  membrane,  such  as  that  which 
you  find  under  the  shell  in  the  egg  of  the  hen ;  wherefore  the 
blightings  of  conceptions  that  are  apt  to  t^ike  place  about  this 
period  are  called  fluxes*"  This  conception,  therefore,  as  we 
have  already  said  of  the  egg,  is  the  true  sperma  or  seed,  com- 
priaing  the  virtue  of  both  sexes  in  itself,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
need  of  the  vegetable.  So  that  Aristotle,  describing  tlic  first 
conception  of  women,  says,^  that  it  is  "covered  with  a  mem- 
brane like  an  egg  from  which  the  shell  has  been  removed ;" 
such  as  Hippocrates  describes  as  having  been  passed  by  the 
female  pipe-player*  And  I  have  myself  frequently  seen  such 
ova,  of  the  %\ze  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  containing  no  foetus,  dis- 
charged by  women  about  the  second  mouth  after  conception  | 
when  the  ovum  was  of  the  size  of  a  pheasant^s  or  hen's  egg,  the 
embryo  could  be  made  out,  the  size  of  the  little  finger  nail, 
iloating  within  it.  But  the  membrane  surrounding  the  con- 
oeption  has  not  yet  acquired  any  annexed  placenta  ;  neither  is 

'  If  lit.  Aalm.  UK  i,  cup.  &i  cl  Dc  Gen.  Anim.  lib.  ii,  ci|>.  9. 

*  Dt  Gen.  Aniio*  lib.  Hi,  nji,  9.  *  Hitt.  Anim,  lib.  vii.  e»p.T. 
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it  connected  with  the  uterus ;  there  is  only  at  it«  dipper 
bUmtcr  piirt  n  kind  af  delicate  mossy  or  woolly  covering  which 
stands  for  the  nuliraents  of  the  future  placental.  The  inner 
aspect  is  smooth  and  iiolished,  and  covered  with  numerous  nimi- 
ficatious  of  the  nmhilical  vessels,  lu  the  third  month  this  onmi 
exceeds  a  goose's  egg  in  size,  and  includes  a  perfect  embryo  of 
the  length  of  two  fingers'  breadths.  In  the  fourth  mouth  it  is 
larger  than  an  ostrich's  egg*  All  tliese  things  I  have  uutctl 
in  the  numerous  au'eful  dissections  of  aborted  ova  which  I  have 
made. 

In  the  way  above  indicated  do  the  hind  and  doe,  affected  by 
a  kind  of  contagion,  finally  conceive  and  produce  primordia, 
of  the  nature  of  eggs,  or  the  seeds  of  plants,  or  the  fruit  of 
trees,  although  for  a  whole  month  and  more  they  had  exhibitisd 
nothing  in  the  utei^s,  the  conception  being  perfected  about  the 
18th,  at  fmthest,  the  21st  of  November,  and  having  its  seat 
now  in  the  right,  noM*  in  the  left  horn,  occasionally  in  both  at 
once.  The  ovum  at  this  time  is  full  of  a  coUiquate  matter^ 
transparent,  crystalline,  similar  to  that  fluid  which  in  the  hcn'ii 
egg  we  have  called  the  coUiqnament  or  eye,  of  far  greater  purity 
than  that  fluid  in  which  the  embryo  by  and  by  floats,  and  con- 
tained within  a  proper  tunic  of  extreme  tenuity,  iim^  ^ir 
in  form.  In  the  middle  of  the  ovum,  vascular  mmitiiL.  .■  iiiJ 
the  punctum  saliens — the  first  or  rudimentary  particle  of  the 
fcEtus — aud  nothing  else,  are  clearly  to  be  perceived.  This  in 
the  first  genital  pai-t,  which,  once  constituted,  is  not  only  already 
possessed  by  the  vegetative,  but  also  by  the  motive  soul ;  and 
from  this  are  all  the  other  parts  of  the  feet  us.  each  in  its  order^ 
generated,  fashioned,  disposed,  and  endowed  with  life,  almooi  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  described  the  chick  to  be  produced 
from  the  colliquameut  of  the  c^g. 

Both  of  the  humours  mentioned  are  present  in  the  conocp- 
tions  of  all  vi\nparous  animals,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  the 
excrements  of  the  foetus, — one  the  urine,  the  other  the  {iweat, 
although  neither  of  them  has  any  unpleasant  ta^te,  and  they  arc 
always  and  at  all  periods  present  in  conceptions,  even  before  a 
particle  of  the  foetus  has  been  produced. 

Of  the  membranes  investing  the  two  fluids,  of  which  there 
are  only  two,  tJie  outer  is  culled  the  chorioUj  the  iutier  tbo 
amnion*     Tlie  chorion  inchides  the  whole  conceptionj  and  esi- 
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tends  into  either  cornu ;  the  amnion  swimming  in  the  midst 
of  the  liquid  of  the  forracr,  is  found  iu  one  of  the  horns  only, 
except  in  tlje  c.ises  whcin?  there  ia  a  twin  conception,  when  tliere 
ifl  an  amnion  present  in  each  of  them ;  jnst  as  in  a  twin-fraught 
i9gg  there  are  two  eolliqnaments.  Where  there  are  two  fcetuses 
dtmsequentiy,  both  are  contained  in  one  common  conception, 
in  one  egg,  as  it  were,  with  its  two  separate  collections  of  crys- 
talline fluid  inchided.  If  you  incise  the  external  membrane 
at  any  point,  the  more  turbid  tluid  which  it  contains  imme* 
diatcly  escapes  from  either  horn  of  the  uterus ;  but  the  crys- 
talline liquid  in  the  interior  of  the  amnion  does  not  escape  at 
the  same  time  unless  the  membrane  liave  been  simultaneously 
implicated. 

The  vein  which  is  first  discerned  in  the  crystalline  fluid  within 
the  amnion  takes  its  rise  from  the  punctum  salicns,  and  assumes 
the  nature  and  duty  of  an  umbilical  vessel ;  increasing  by  de- 
grees it  expands  into  various  ramifications  distributed  through 
the  colhquament,  so  that  it  seems  certain  that  the  nourishment 
is  iu  the  first  instance  derived  from  the  oolliquamcnt  alone  in 
which  the  foetus  swims, 

I  have  exhibited  this  point  to  his  serene  highness  the  king, 
«tili  palpitating  in  the  uterus  laid  open ;  it  was  extremely  minute 
indeed,  and  without  the  advantage  of  the  sun's  light  fiiUing 
upon  it  from  the  side,  its  tremulous  motions  were  not  to  be 
perceived. 

When  the  oruni  with  the  colliquanjcnt  entire  was  placed  in 
a  silver  or  pewter  basin  filled  with  tepid  water,  the  pimctum 
k  Mliens  became  beautifully  distinct  to  the  spectators.  In  the 
^  course  of  the  next  ensuing  days,  a  mucilage  or  jelly,  like  a  tiny 
worm,  and  having  the  shape  of  a  maggot,  is  found  to  be  added; 
this  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  body.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  wliich  is  the  head,  the  other  the  trunk,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  already  seen  it  in  the  generation  of 
the  chick  in  ovo.  The  spine,  like  a  keel,  is  somewhat  bent; 
the  head  is  indifferently  made  up  of  three  small  vesicles  or 
globules,  and  swimming  in  transparent  i«atcr  grows  amain,  and 
by  degrees  a«hsumes  its  proper  shape.  There  is  mdy  this  to  be 
observed,  that  the  eye  in  embryos  of  onparoua  animals  is  much 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  viviparous  animals. 

After  the  2Gth  of  November  the  foetus  ia  aocn  with  its  body 
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nearly  perfect,  in  one  case  in  the  right  in  another  in  the  lei 
horn  of  the  litems ;  in  twin  cases  in  both  horns. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  male  embryo  is  readily  diatinguishahl 
from  the  female  by  means  of  the  organs  of  generation.      These 
piiils  are  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  human  embryo,  au^H 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  as  the  trachea.  ^^ 

Males  and  females  are  met  with  indifferently  in  the  right 
and  left  horn  of  the  litems.     I  have,  however,  more  frcquentl 
found  females  in  the  right,  males  in  the  left  horn ;  and  I  haw 
rande  the  same  observation  in  does  that  carried  twins,  aa 
as  in  the  sheep.      It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  right  or  I 
side  has  no  appropriate  virtue  in  conferring  sex ;  neither  is  ti 
uterus,  nor  yet  the  mother  herself,  the  fashioner  or  £ramer 
the  fcetua,  any  more  than  the  hen  is  of  the  pullet  in  th^ 
which  she  incubates.      In  the  same  way  as  the  puDet  ia  ft 
and  fashioned  in  the  egg  by  an  internal  and  inherent  agent,  ii 
the  foetal  form  produced  from  the  uterine  ovum  of  the  hind  and 
doe- 
It  ia  indeed  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  a  foetus  formed 
and  perfected  within  the  amnion  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  blood  and  punctum  nalieus. 
On  or  about  the  19th  or  20th  day  of  November  thia  punctum 
first  becomes  visible;    on  the  21  st  the  shapeless  vermiciilus  or 
maggot  that  is  to  form  the  body  of  the  future  animal  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  the  course  of  from  six  to  seven  days  afterwards 
a  foetus  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  is  seen,  that  a  male  can  he 
distioguishcd  from  a  female  by  the  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  feet  are  formed,  the  hooves  being  cleft,  the  whole  han&g  m 
mucous  consistency  and  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 

The  substance  of  the  uterus  begins  to  he  extenuated  imme- 
diately after  the  appearance  of  the  embryo ;    contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  human  female,  whose  utenis  grows  every  day 
thicker  and  fleshier  with  the  advancing  growth  of  the  foetna.  Im 
the  hind  and  doe,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  more  the  embryo 
menta  the  more  do  the  coruua  of  the  uterus  assimilate  thci 
to  the  intestines ;  that  horn  in  particular  in  which  the  foetus 
contained  looks  like  a  bag  or  pouchy  and  exceeds  the  opposite 
one  in  dunensions. 

The  ovum  or  conception,  thus  far  advanced,  and  with  its  i 
eluded  fo&tus  perfectly  distinct^  haa  still  contracted  ua  mSh* 
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9  mother's  sides :  the  whole  can  most  readily  be 
rithdrawn  from  the  uterus,  as  I  have  ascertained  with  an  ovum 
which  contained  a  fcetus  nearly  the  length  of  the  thumb.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  foetus  up  to  this  period  has  been 
nourished  by  the  albumen  alone  that  is  contained  within  the  con- 
ception ;  in  the  same  way  as  wo  have  ascertained  the  process  to 
go  on  within  the  hen's  egg.  The  mouths  of  the  umbilical  veins 
are  lost  and  obliterated  between  the  albumen  and  neighbouring 
humours  of  the  conception  and  their  containing  membranes; 
but  nowhere  is  there  as  yet  any  connexion  with  the  uterus, 
although  by  these  veins  alone  is  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
embryo.  And  as  in  the  egg  the  ramj6cations  of  the  veins  are 
first  sent  to  the  colUquament,  (in  the  same  way  as  the  roots  of 
trees  jienetrate  the  ground,}  and  afterwards  take  their  course  to 
the  external  tunic  called  the  chorion,  whereon,  for  the  sake  of 
the  nourishment,  they  are  dispersed  in  an  infinity  of  ramifica- 
tions through  the  albuminous  fluid  contained  within  the  outer 
membrane,  so  have  1  observed  veins  in  the  chorion  of  a  human 
abortion;  and  Aristotle  *  also  states  "that  membrane  to  be 
crowded  with  veins." 

If  the  foetus  be  single  its  umbilical  vessels  are  distributed  to 
both  horns,  and  a  few  twigs  are  also  sent  to  the  inter\  ening 
body  of  the  uterus ;  but  if  the  conception  be  double,  one  in 
either  horo,  each  sends  its  umbilical  vessels  to  its  own  horn 
alone;  the  embryo  in  the  right  horn  deriving  noiurishment 
from  the  right  part  of  the  conception,  that  in  the  left  from  the 
left  portion  of  the  same.  In  other  respects  the  twin -concept 
tion  here  is  precisely  similar  to  the  twin- conception  of  the  egg. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  then,  all  the  parts  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  be  distinguished,  and  the  foetus  is  now  of  the 
size  of  a  large  bean  or  nutmeg;  its  occiput  is  prominent,  as  in 
tlie  chick,  but  its  eyes  are  smaller;  the  mouth  extends  from 
ear  to  ear,  the  cheeks  and  lips,  aa  consisting  of  membranous 
parts,  being  perfected  at  a  veri"  late  period.  In  the  fcEtuses  of 
all  animals,  indeed,  that  of  man  inclusive,  the  oral  aperture 
without  Ujjs  or  cheeks  is  seen  stretdiing  from  ear  to  ear ;  and 
thin  is  the  reai^on,  imless  I  much  mintnl^e,  why  so  miuiy  arc  bom 
with  the  upper  lip  divided  as  it  is  in  the  hare  and  camel,  whenoo 
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the  common  name  of  hare-lip  for  tlie  deformity.  la  the  Ac?Tfi^ 
lopment  of  the  human  fcetus  the  upper  lip  only  ooaieaoes  in 
the  middle  line  at  a  very  late  period. 

I  have  frequently  put  a  foetus  the  size  of  a  large  bean,  swim- 
ming in  its  extremely  pure  nutritive  fluid  within  the  tranaparcnt 
amnion,  into  a  silver  basin  lilled  with  the  clearest  water,  ami 
have  noted  these  particulars  as  most  worthy  of  observation  : — 
The  brain  of  somewhat  greater  consistency  than  white  of  egg, 
like  milk  moderately  coiigulated,  and  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
without  any  covering  of  skull,  is  contained  within  a  general  in- 
vesting membrane.     The  cerebellum  projects  in  a  peak,  a»  i 
the  chick.     The  conical  mass  of  the  heart  is  of  a  white  oolourf 
and  all  the  other  viscera,  the  liver  inclusive,   are  white  and 
spei-raatic-looking.      The  trunk   of  the  umbilical  veins  arises 
frotn  the  heart,  and  passing  the  convexity  of  tlie  liver,  perfo* 
rates  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portse,  whence,  advancing  a  littl« 
and  subdividing  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  it  is  distri 
buted  to  the  colliquament  and  tunica  choroidea  in  innuraenibli 
fine  filaments*      The  sides  of  the  body  ascend  on  cither  hand 
from  the  spine,  so  that  the  thorax  presents  itself  in  the  guise  ol 
a  boat  or  snndl  vessel,  up  to  the  period  at  which  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  included  within  its  area,  precisely  and  in  all  respects 
as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  development  of  the  chick.    The  hei 
intestines,  and  other  viscera,  arc  very  conspicuous,  and  pmsci 
themselves  as  appendages  of  the  body,  until  the  thorax  and  ft' 
domcn  being  drawn  around  them,  and  the  roof,  as  it  were,  putl 
on  the  building,  they  tu'e  concealed  within  the  corapagcs  of  th« 
cantias.     At  this  time  the  sides  both  of  the  thorax  and  abdo* 
men  are  wliitc,  gelatinous,  and  apparently  identical  in  structu 
save  that  a  number  of  slender  white  lines  are  perceived  in  tb 
walls  of  the  thorax,  as  indications  of  the  future  ribs,  whereby 
distinction   is  here  made  between  the  bouv   nnd    nrsli\    c*(*ti: 
pages  of  the  canty. 

I  have  also  occa^sioually  observed  in  conceptions  of  the  jU 
which  were  sometimes  twin,  sometimes  single,  of  correspon 
age  and  about  n  finger's  breadth  in  length,  that  the  form 
the  embno  resembled  a  small  lizard  of  the  nhv  of  a  wn^p 
caterpillar ;  the  spine  being  curved  into  a  circle,  and  thu  bead 
almost  in  contact  with  the  tail.  In  tlus  double  concepltoiLS 
both  were  of  the  same  size,  as  if  produced  at  onoc  ami  stmnl* 
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acoiisly ;  cact  floated  distinctly  within  the  fluid  of  ita  own 

inion ;  but  although  one  lay  in  the  right,  the  other  in  the 
left  horn  of  the  uterus,  they  were  still  both  included  in  the 
same  double  sac  or  wallet^  both  belonged  to  the  same  ovum, 
imd  were  surrounded  by  the  same  common  external  fluid.  The 
mouth  was  large,  but  the  eyes  Mere  mere  points,  so  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  seen,  very  different,  therefore,  from  what  occurs 
among  birds.  The  viscera  in  these  embryos  were  also  pendu- 
lous without  the  body,^not  yet  inclosed  witliin  the  appropriate 
caTities*  The  outer  membrane  or  chorion  adhered  in  no  way 
to  the  uterus,  so  that  the  entire  conception  was  readily  removed. 
Within  the  substance  of  the  chorion  innumerable  branches  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  were  conspicuous,  but  having  no  connexion 
whatsoever  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  deer;  the 
distribution  was  in  fact  very  much  as  we  have  found  it  on  the 
external  tunic  of  the  hcn*s  egg.  There  were  but  two  hu- 
mours, and  the  same  number  of  containing  tunics,  of  which  the 
chorion  extending  through  both  comua,  and  fuU  of  a  more 
turbid  fluid,  gave  general  configuration  to  the  o^^ra  or  concep- 
tion. The  tunica  amnios  again  is  almost  invittible,  hke  the 
tunica  arachnoides  of  the  eye,  and  embraces  the  crjstaUiue 
htimonr  in  which  the  embryo  floats. 

The  fluid  of  the  amnion  was,  in  proportion,  but  a  hundredth, 
or  shall  1  say  a  thousandth,  to  that  of  the  chorion ;  although 
the  crystalline  liumour  of  the  amnion  was  still  in  such  quantity 
that  no  one  could  reasonably  imagine  it  to  be  the  sweat  of  the 
ver>'  small  embryo  that  floated  within  it.  It  was,  further,  ex* 
tremcly  limpid,  and  seemed  to  be  without  anything  like  bad  taste 
or  smell.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  observed  of  the  deer,  in  all 
reapects  like  watery  milk,  and  had  none  of  the  olmoxious  qua- 
lities* of  an  exei'cment.  I  add,  thut  if  this  fluid  were  of  an 
eicrcmentitious  nature  it  ought  to  increase  in  quantity  with 
growth  of  the  fcctu^.  But  I  have  found  precisely  the 
jsite  of  this  to  obtain  in  the  conception  of  the  ewe,  so  that 
shortly  before  she  lambs  there  is  scarce  a  drop  of  the  fluid  in 
question  remaining,  I  am,  therefore,  rather  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  aliment  than  as  excrement. 

The  internal  tunic  of  the  uterus  of  the  ewe  is  covered  with 
ourunoles  innumerable,  as  the  heavens  arc  with  stan.     These 
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are  not  unlike  crabs*  eyes,  and  I  have  called  thera  hy  this  name ; 
but  tliey  are  smaller,  like  pendulous  warts,  glandular  and  white» 
sticking  within  the  coats  of  the  uterus,  and  somewhat  excavated 
towards  the  conception;  otherwiBe  than  in  the  deer,  conse- 
quently, in  which  the  caruncles  corresponding  to  these  rather 
project  towards  the  embn^o.  These  carundes  arc  gorged  with 
blood,  and  their  inner  surface,  where  they  regard  the  conception, 
is  perceived  to  be  beset  with  black  sanguineous  points*  The 
umbilical  vessels  of  the  embryo  were  not  yet  connected  with 
these  caruncles,  nor  did  the  conception  itself  adhere  to  the 
uterus, 

I  find  nothing  of  an  sdlantoia,  of  which  something  has  been 
said  as  a  tunic  distinct  from  the  chorion,  in  the  conception  of 
the  ewe.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  when  the  embryo  is  larger, 
when  the  o^Titn  or  conception  has  contracted  adhesions  with 
the  uterus,  and  the  umbilical  vessels  have  penetrated  the  carun- 
cles, the  chorion  extends  further,  and  at  its  extremities  on 
either  side,  and  as  it  were  in  a  couple  of  appendices,  there  ia  A 
certain  fluid  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  you  might  call  excre^ 
mentitious,  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

The  human  conception  scarcely  differs  in  any  respect  btm 
an  egg  during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy.  I  have  observed 
a  clear  fluid,  like  the  more  liquid  white  of  an  egg,  to  be  in- 
cluded within  an  extremely  delicate  membrane*  At  this  time 
the  placenta  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  entire  oonceptioo 
was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  or  perhaps  a  pheasant's  egg. 
The  embryo  itself,  of  the  length  of  the  little  finger  nail,  and 
having  the  form  of  a  small  frog,  was  conspicuous  enough.  The 
body  was  broad,  the  oral  aperture  widely  cleft,  the  legs  and  amis 
like  the  stalks  of  flowers  just  risen  above  the  ground,  the  occiput 
prominent,  or  rather  forming  a  vesicle  appended  to  the  rest  ofl 
the  head,  such  as  we  have  described  the  rudiments  of  the  ftitu 
cerebellum  in  the  chick. 

In  another  human  conception  of  about  the  fiftirt  I  ffen 

ovum  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  or  a  turkej-^s  egg,     'I  i  ryo 

was  as  long  as  a  large  bean,  the  head  of  very  large  fx^lativc  | 
dimensious,  and  dominated  by  the  cerebelhnn  ;i  '  '  '  1  of 
crest.      The  brain  itself  was  of  the  consistence  ui  tlk. 

Instead  of  a  cranium  there  was  a  coriaceous  membrane^  is  I 
some  places  cartilaginous^  and  divided  down  the  forchetd  to 
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the  roots  of  the  nostrils ;  the  face  looked  like  the  muzzle  of  a 
dog.  There  were  no  external  cars,  nor  any  nose,  yet  could  the 
rudiments  of  the  trachea  passing  down  to  the  lungs,  and  those 
of  the  penis,  be  detected*  The  two  auricles  of  the  heart  pre- 
sented themselves  like  eyes^  of  a  black  colour. 

In  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  fever  1  found  an  her- 
maphrodite embr}'o  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  pudendum 
was  like  that  of  the  rabbit,  the  labia  standing  for  prepuce,  the 
nynipha;  for  glans.  In  the  upper  part  the  root  of  the  penis  was 
also  apparent^  and  on  either  side  for  the  testicle  there  was  the 
lax  skin  of  the  scrotum.  The  uterus  was  extremely  diminu- 
tive, and  in  figure  like  that  of  the  ewe  or  mole,  with  two  horns. 
And  as  the  prostate  glands  are  situated  near  the  penis  of  the 
hoyj  so  were  the  testicles  (ovaries)  of  visible  dimensions,  seen  ad- 
jacent to  these  cornua.  Externally  considered,  the  sex  seemed 
that  of  the  male ;  internally,  however,  It  was  rather  that  of  the 
female.  Tlie  uterus  of  the  mother  was  of  great  size,  having 
the  urinary  bladder  connected  with  it  as  an  appendage.  In 
the  embryo,  on  the  contrary,  the  bladder  was  large  with  the 
uterus  of  very  small  dimensions  attached  to  it. 

All  the  human  ova  that  have  been  described  above  were,  liko 
thotte  of  the  ewe,  shaggy  externally,  and  besmeared  with  a  kind 
of  gelatine,  or  glutinous  matter.  At  this  epoch,  too,  there  waa 
neither  any  placenta  apparent,  nor  any  visible  connexion  with 
the  uterus ;  neither  was  there  any  implantation  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus  of  the  umbilical  vessels  scattered  over  the 
sur&c€  of  the  conception  itself. 

As  in  the  deer,  so  in  the  sheep,  goat,  and  other  biaulcated 
animals,  do  we  find  more  than  one  fc&tus  in  the  same  concep* 
tion,  jiist  as  in  twin-fraught  egga  we  find  two  chicks  surrounded 
by  the  same  albumen.  But  in  the  dog,  rabbit,  hog,  and  other 
viviparous  animals  that  produce  a  considerable  nimiber  at  a 
litter,  the  thing  is  otherwise.  In  these  each  foetus  has  two 
humouT?f,  these  being  severally  surrounded  with  their  proper 
membranes. 

In  the  bitch  there  are  a  number  of  knots  or  eonstrictions 
along  the  whole  course  of  either  cornu  of  the  uterus,  between 

ch  of  which  the  appropriate  humours  and  a  single  embryo 
contained.  In  the  hare  and  rabbit  we  observe  a  number  of 
balls,  like  the  eggs  of  serpents,  so  that  the  horns  of  the  uterus 
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I  look  like  a  pair  of  bYacelets  composed  of  so  many  amber  beads 
struDg^  upon  a  thread.  The  conception  of  the  hare  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  acorn,  the  placenta  embracing  tbc 
embr}'o  like  a  cup,  and  the  humours  inclosed  in  their  mem- 
branes depending  like  the  gland  or  nut. 


EXERCISE    THE    SEVENTIETH, 


0/  the  conception  of  the  deer  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
December, 


In  the  beginning  of  December  the  fetus  is  seen  larger,  cTcry 
way  more  perfect,  and  the  length  of  the  finger.  The  heart 
and  other  Tiscrra  which  formerly  hung  externally  arc  now 
concealed  within  the  cavities  of  the  body,  so  that  they  can  uo 
longer  be  seen  without  dissection. 

The  conception,  or  ovum,  by  the  medium  of  the  five  caruo- 
cles  which  we  have  ah*eady  spoken  of  as  present  in  either 
coniu,  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  uterus  at  an  equal  number 
of  points  ;  still  the  union  is  not  so  strong  but  that  a  very  Khgljt 
rather  than  a  great  effort  suffices  to  break  it.  MTien  the 
conception  is  detached,  we  perceive  points  or  depreaaions  cm 
the  surface  of  the  chorion  at  the  places  where  the  adhesions  to 
the  uterus  had  existed,  these  spots  being  further  covered  with 
a  certain  viscid  and  wrinkled  matter,  as  if  thia  had  been  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  mother  and  the  ovum,  lima  baTO 
we  the  nature  and  use  of  these  caruncles  made  known  to  Ui ; 
seen  in  the  first  instance  as  fungi  or  excrescenoe«  growing  from 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  they  are  now  recognized  in  connexion 
with  the  conception,  as  standing  instead  of  the  }>1aceubt  or  ute- 
rine cake  in  the  human  subject,  and  performing  the  same  ofBcc. 
These  caruncles  are  in  fact  but  as  so  many  nipjvles,  wlieuce  the 
embryo  by  means  of  its  umbilicid  vessels  receives  the  nourish* 
ment  that  is  supplied  by  the  mother^  aa  shall  be  clearly  shciwu 
by  what  is  to  follow. 

The  size  and  capacity  of  the  uterus,  by  which  name  we 
understand  the  comua,  or  place  occupied  by  the  conception,  i* 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  enibiyo ;  in  «aeh- 
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wise,  liowcver,  that  the  horn  ia  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  is 
larger  than  the  other. 

The  conception  or  oMim  ia  single^  whether  one  or  several 
embryos  are  evolved  from  it ;  and  it  extends,  as  already  said, 
into  both  of  the  horns,  so  that  it  presents  itself  witli  the  shape 
of  a  double  pudding,  or  rather  of  a  single  pudding  ha\ing  a 
constriction  in  its  middle.  Proceeding  rounded  and  slender 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  one  of  the  horns,  the  conception 
grudmUly  enlarges,  and  is  produced  into  that  common  cavity 
which  in  tlie  hum;in  female  is  called  the  uterus  or  matrix  ; 
(because,  by  conceiving  aud  cherishing  her  oflspring  in  this 
place  the  woman  is  made  a  mother;)  the  conception  of  the 
deer,  passing  through  a  kind  of  isthmus  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  is  narrowed ;  but  by  aud  by,  escaping  into  the  other 
cornu,  it  there  expands  at  first,  but  anon  contracts  again,  and 
finally  ends  as  it  began  in  a  tapering  extremity.  The  whole 
conception,  therefore,  taken  out  cutire,  resembles  a  wiiUet  filled 
with  water  on  either  side ;  and  hence  the  chorion  is  also  called 
allautoiM,  because  the  conception  in  the  lower  animuls,  such  as 
the  deer,  looks  like  au  intestine  inflated,  or  stuffed  avid  tied  in 
the  middle. 

In  the  embryo  anatomized  sit  this  period  every  internnl  part 
is  seen  distinct  and  perfect;  particularly  the  stomach,  intes- 
I  tines,  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  which,  divided  into  lolies,  but 
having  the  proper  form  of  tlie  organs,  look  bloody.  The  colour 
L  of  the  hmgs  is  deeper  than  it  is  in  those  foetuses  that  have 
I  breathed,  because  the  lungs,  dilated  by  the  act  of  respiration, 
hSiiBsume  a  whiter  tint.  And  by  this  indication  is  it  known 
BSrhethcr  a  mother  has  brought  forth  a  Hving  or  dead  child ;  in 
I  the  former  case  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  changed,  and  the 
change  remains  though  the  infant  have  died  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Ia  the  female  fcetus  the  testes — improperly  so  called — are 
seen  wtnated  near  the  kidneys  at  the  extremities  of  the  cornua 
uteri  on  either  «idc ;  they  arc  relatively  of  larger  size  than  in 
the  adult,  and,  like  the  canmcles  of  the  uterus,  look  wliite. 

In  the  stomneh  of  the  fcctus  there  is  a  watery  fluid  contained, 
not  unUkc  that  in  which  it  swims,  but  somo^hat  more  turbid 
or  Icaa  transparent.  It  resembles  the  milk  that  begins  to  be 
secreted  in  the  breasts  of  pregnant  women  about  the  fourth  or 
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fifth   month  of  pregnancjr,    and  may  be   pressed    out  of 
nipples^  or  it  is  like  the  drink  which  we  call  white  poMet. 

In  the  small  intestines  there  is  an  abundance  of  cltjle  eon- 
cocted  from  the  same  matter ;  in  the  colon  greenish  fsecea  and 
scybala  begin  to  appear. 

I  do  not  find  the  urachvis  perforate ;  neither  do  I  percetral 
any  difference  between  the  tunica  allantoides  or  aUantois,  which] 
is  said  to  contain  urine,  and  the  chorion.  Neither  do  I  dctectj 
any  urine  in  the  secundineSj  but  only  in  the  bladder,  wber 
indeed  it  is  present  in  large  quantity.  The  bladder,  of  an  ob- 
long form,  is  situated  between  the  umbilical  arteries  as  tbe/j 
proceed  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  liver  is  rudely  sketched  and  almost  shapeless,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  accidental  part ;  it  looks  like  a  red  coloured  mass 
of  extravasated  blood.  The  brain,  with  some  pretensions  to 
regidarity  of  outline,  is  contained  within  the  dura  mater*  The 
eyes  are  concealed  under  the  eyelids,  which  are  as  firmly  glue 
together  as  we  find  them  in  puppies  for  some  short  time 
birth,  so  that  I  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  separate  them  and 
open  the  eyes.  The  breast-bone«  and  ribs  have  a  certain  de-l 
gree  of  firmness,  and  the  colour  of  the  muscles  changes  firoml 
white  to  blood  red. 

By  the  great  number  of  dissections  which  I  performed  in  thc^ 
course  of  tliis  month,  I  was  every  day  confirmed  in  my  opinioii 
that  the  carimculiE  of  the  uterus  perform  the  office  of  the  pla-' 
centa ;    they  are  at  this  time  found  of  a  reddish  colour,  tiirgidg 
and  of  the  size  of  walnuts.     The  conception,  which  had  pr 
viously  adhered  to  the  caruncles  by  the  medium  of  mucor  or' 
glutinous  matter  only,  now  sends  the  branches  of  its  lunbt-, 
lical  vessels  into  them,   as  plants   send  their  loota  into  ll 
ground,  by  which  it  is  fastened  and  may  be  said  to  grow  to  the^ 
uterus. 

About  the  end  of  December  the  fcetns  is  a  span  lon^,  and 
have  seen  it  moving  lustily  and  kicking ;  opening  and  sliuttiiil 
its  mouth;  the  heart,  inclosed  in  the  pericardium^  when  cxJ 
posed,  was  found  pulsating  strongly  and  visibly  j  its  Tcot 
however,  were  still  uniform,  of  c<|ual  amplitude  of  cavity  and' 
thickness  of  parietesj  and    each   ending   in  a  separate*   apes, 
they  form  together  a  double-pointed  cone.     OecaaaofuaUy  1  bavs 
seen  the  fluid  contained  in  the  auricles  of  the  Iiauip  which 
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this  time  present  tliemselves  as  ample  sacs  filled  with  bloody 
ooutiiiuiiig  to  pulsate  for  some  short  time  after  the  ventricles 
themselves  had  left  off  eoDtraetmg, 

Tlie  internal  organs,  all  of  which  had  lately  become  perfect^ 
were  now  larger  and  more  conspicuouB.  The  skull  was  partly 
cartilaginous,  partly  osseous.  The  hooves  were  yellowish,  flex- 
ible, and  soft,  resembling  those  of  the  adult  animal  softened  in 
hot  water.  The  uterine  caruncles,  of  great  magnitude  and  like 
immense  fungi,  extended  over  the  whole  caWty  of  the  uterus, 
and  plainly  performed  the  office  of  placentae,  for  numerous  and 
ample  brunches  of  the  umbilical  vessels  penetrated  their  sub- 
stance there  to  imbibe  nutritive  matter  for  the  growth  of  the 
embryo.  As  in  the  foetus  after  birth,  the  chyle  is  now  carried 
by  the  mesenteric  veins  to  the  porta  of  the  liver. 

Where  there  is  a  single  foetus  the  umbihe^  vessels  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  whole  of  the  caruncuhe,  both  those  of  the  horn 
where  the  foetus  is  lodged  and  those  of  the  opposite  horn;  where 
there  is  a  pair  of  embryos  formed^  the  umbilical  vessels  of  each 
only  extend  to  the  caruncles  of  the  horn  appropriated  to  it. 

The  smaller  umbilical  veins  in  tending  towards  the  foetus, 
form  larger  and  larger  trunks  by  coalescing,  until  at  length 
two  great  canals  are  fonned,  which  in  conjunction  pour  their 
blood  into  the  vena  cava  and  vena  imrtae.  But  the  umbilical 
arteries,  which  arise  from  the  division  of  the  descending  aorta, 
form  two  trunks  of  snmll  size,  not  remarkable  save  for  their 
pulse :  proceeding  to  the  boundary  of  the  conception,  in  other 
words,  to  the  conjunction  of  the  placenta  or  canmcula*  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veins,  they  first  divide  into 
numerous  capillary  twigs,  and  then  are  lost  in  others  that  are 
mvisible. 

As  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  veins  within  the  uterus 
terminate  in  the  caruncles,  so  the  uterine  vessels  on  the  out- 
side, which  are  large  and  numerous,  and  bring  the  blood  from  the 
mother  towards  the  uterus,  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligaments,  terminate  externally  on  the  caruncles.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  internal  vessels  are  almost  all  veins  ; 
the  ex  tern  III  vessels,  again,  are  in  many  instances  branches  of 
arteries.  In  the  phicenta  of  the  woman,  if  it  be  carefully  ex- 
amined immediately  after  delivery,  m  much  larger  number  of 
arteries  than  of  veins,  and  these  of  larger  wec,  will  be  found 
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dispersed  on  every  side  iti  innumerable  subdidsious  to  the 
edge  of  the  mass.      In  the  same  kind  of  spongy  parenchyma  i 
the  spleen,  the  number  of  the  arteries  is  also  greater  than  that] 
of  the  veins. 

The  exterior  nterine  vessels  ran  to  the  utemsj  as  I  have 
said,  not  to  the  ovaries  (testiculi)  situated  in  the  giu^tiflofy 
lig-araent,  as  some  suppose, 

I  have  remarked  an  admirable  instance  of  the  skill  of  nature, 
ill  the  biilge  or  convexity  of  the  caruncles  turned  towarfb  th 
conception  ;  a  quantity  of  white  and  mucilaginous  matter  is  dis 
covered  in  a  number  of  cavities,  cotyledons,  or  little  cups ;  theae  ' 
are  all  as  full  of  this  matter  as  vre  ever  see  waxen  cells  full  of 
honey ;  now  this  matter,  in  colour,  consistency^  and  taste, 
extremely  like  white  of  egg.      On  tearing  the  conception  awa^ 
from  the  caruncles,  you  will  perceive  numbers  of  suckers  or 
capillar)^  branches  of  the  umbilical  veins,  looking  like  length- 
ened filaments,  extracted  at  the  same  time  from  every  one  of 
the  cotyledons  and  pitSj  and  from  amidst  their  miicilaginout] 
contents ;  very  ranch  as  we  see  the  delicate  filaments  of  tL« 
roots  of  herbs  following  the  stem  when  it  is  pulled  out  of  thel 
ground. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  from  this  that  the  extremities  of  the  j 
umbilical  vessels  are  not  conjoined  by  any  anastomusts  with  thisj 
extremities  of  the  uterine  vessels  j  that  they  do  not  imbibe  anj 
blood  from  them,  but  that  they  end  and  are  obliterated  in  that 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  from  it  take  up  their  nourishment^ 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  at  an  earlier  period  they  had  sought 
for  aliment  from  the  albuminous  humour  contained  within  the 
nietubranes  of  the  conception.  In  the  same  manner,  coiisq- 
quenth%  as  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourished  by  the  white  of  the 
egg  through  its  umbilical  vesselsj  is  the  foetus  of  the  hind  and 
doe  nourished  by  a  similar  albuminous  matter  laid  up  in  theic 
cells,  and  not  directly  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

These  camnculoe  might  therefore  with  propriety  be  called 
the  uterine  liver,  or  the  uterine  mamma;^  meeiug  that  they  arc 
organs  adapted  for  the  preparation  and  concoction  of  that  albu- 
minous aliment,  and  fitting  it  for  ab^orjition  by  the  veinii.  In 
those  viriparous  animals  consequently  that  have  neither  caunn* 
cles  nor  jdacc  nta?,  as  the  horse  and  the  hog,  the  fcututt  h  uo«- 
rished  up  to  the  moment  of  its  birth  by  flmds  contained  within 
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the  conception  or  avum ;  nor  has  the  ovum  in  these  animals 
at  any  lime  a  connexion  with  the  uterus. 

Fmm  all  of  what  jireeedcs  it  is  manifest  that  in  both  the 
elates  of  viviparons  tuiimal^  alluded  to,  those,  namely,  that  are 
providt*d  ^vitli  carimculie  or  cotyledons,  and  those  that  want 
them,  and  perhaps  in  viviparous  animals  gcuenUly,  the  foetus 
in  utero  is  not  nourished  otherwise  than  the  chick  in  ovo  j  the 
nairitive  matter,  the  albumen,  being  of  the  same  identical  kind 
ill  alL  As  in  the  egg  the  terminationa  of  the  umbilical  vcanels 
are  in  the  white  and  yelk,  ao  in  the  hind  and  doc,  and  other 
animfdi^  fiu'nished  with  uterine  cotyledons  Hke  them,  the  final 
distributions  of  the  umbilical  vessels  are  sent  to  the  humours 
that  are  included  within  the  conception  or  ovum,  and  to  the 
alliumen  that  is  stored  in  the  cotyledons^  or  cup-like  canties  of 
the  caruncxdte,  where  they  open  and  end.  And  this  is  further 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  vessels, 
when  they  are  dniwn  out  of  the  afore- mentioned  mucor,  looking 
completely  white ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  absorb  this  mu- 
cilage liquefied  only,  and  not  blood.  The  same  arrangement 
may  very  readily  be  obsened  to  obtain  in  the  egg. 

The  human  placenta  is  rendered  uneven  on  its  convex  surface, 
and  where  it  adheres  to  the  uterus,  by  a  numlnir  of  tuberous 
projections,  and  it  seems  indeed  to  adhere  to  the  uterus  by 
means  of  these  ;  it  is  not  consequently  attached  at  evQry  point, 
but  at  those  phices  only  where  the  Tes^els  pierce  it  in  search  of 
nourishment^  and  at  those  where,  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, an  appejirauee  as  if  of  vessels  broken  short  off  is 
percciveih  But  whether  the  extreroities  of  these  vessels  suck 
up  blood  from  the  ntenis,  or  ratlicr  a  eertdn  concocted  matter 
of  ihe  nature  of  albumen,  as  1  have  described  the  thing  in  the 
hind  and  doe,  I  have  not  vet  ascertained. 

Finally,  that  the  truth  just  announced  may  be  still  movr 
fully  confirmed,  it  is  found  that  by  compressing  the  uterini! 
caninclcs  between  the  fingers,  about  a  spoonful  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  in  qnc-Htion  maybe  obtained  from  each  of  them,  as  fr<3m  a 
nipple,  unmixed  with  blood,  which  is  not  obtained  even  with 
forcible  presisiire.  Moreover,  the  camncle  thu«  milked  and 
emptied,  like  a  compreiised  sponge,  contracts  and  becomca 
f!a%'^cid,  and  is  seen  to  be  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  holes. 
From  ever\*thing,  therrfore,  it  appears  that  these  e^inincles  are 
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uterine  mamrajej  or  fountains  and  roccptaclea  of  nutritivo 
^ilbunien. 

The  niontli  of  December  at  an  end,  the  caruncle*  adhere  less 
firmly  to  the  uterus  than  before,  and  a  amall  matter  suffiee^s  to 
detach  them.  The  larger  the  foetus  grows,  indeed,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  its  term,  the  more  readily  are  the  caruncles  detacheil 
from  the  uterus,  so  that,  Hke  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  they  slip 
at  length  from  the  uterus  of  themselves,  and  as  if  they  had 
formed  an  original  element  in  the  conception. 

Separated  from  the  uterus  you  may  perceive  in  the  prints 
which  they  leave  points  pouring  out  blood  ;  these  are  the  arte- 
ries that  entered  them.  But  if  you  now  detach  the  coueeptioD 
from  the  caruncles,  no  blood  is  effused ;  none  escapes,  save  fri>in 
the  ends  of  the  vessels  proceeding  from  the  conception,  although 
it  docs  seem  more  consonant  with  reason  to  suppose  that  Idocxl 
should  be  shed  from  the  caruncles  than  from  tlie  eonceptiuci 
when  they  are  forcibly  separated-  For,  as  the  caruncle*  or 
cotyledons  have  an  abundance  of  uterine  branches  di»tribat4*rf 
to  them,  and  they  are  generally  believed  to  receive  blood  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  foetus,  we  should  ex^pect  that  they  would 
appear  replete  with  blood.  Nevertheless,  a8  I  have  said,  tliey 
yield  no  blood  cither  under  milking  or  cumpra^sion,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  they  contain  albumen  rather  than  blood, 
and  rather  store  up  than  prepare  this  matter.  It  seemii  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  ia  not  nouiishcd  by  its 
,  mother*8  blood,  but  bv  this  albuminous  fluid  didv  elal>«^mti*d* 
It  may  even  be  perhaps  that  the  adult  animal  is  not  nourished 
immediately  by  the  blood,  but  rather  by  sometliing  mixed  with 
the  blood,  which  serves  as  the  ultimate  aliment ;  as  may  per- 
haps be  more  particularly  shown  in  our  Physiolooy  and  [mrti- 
cular  treatise  on  the  Uhjod. 

The  truth  of  that  pn^sagc  of  Hippocrates*  where  it  said  that 
''  those  whose  acetabiila  or  cotyledons  are  full  of  rnucor,  ahort/^ 
has  always  been  suspected  by  me  j  for  this  is  no  e^icrcmeii* 
titious  matter  or  cause  of  miscarriage,  but  nourishment  and  a 
source  of  life.  But  Hippocnites,  by  the  word  aoetabula,  per- 
iiaps,  iniderstood  something  else  than  the  parts  so  callcil  in  the 
uterus  of  the  lower  animals*,  for  they  tvev  wanting  in  women ; 
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tioT  (Iocs  the  placenta  in  the  hunian  suhjrct  contain  any  collec- 
tions of  albiiiiiinous  ranttor  in  distinct  canities. 

Mo<lcrn  rncdical  writers,  following  tlie  Arabians,  speak  of 
three  nutritious  humours — dew,  gluten,  and  cambium  ;  these 
Feruelius  designates  nutritious  juiccM ;  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
imply  that  the  partH  of  our  bodies  were  not  immediately  nou- 
rished by  the  blot>d  as  ultimate  nutriment,  hut  by  these  second- 
ary juices.  The  first  of  them,  like  dew,  bathes  all  tlin  niiDutedt 
partieles  of  the  body  on  every  »ide :  this  fluid,  become  thicker 
I)y  an  ulterior  concoction,  and  adhering  to  the  part.*^,  is  called 
gluten ;  finally,  altered  and  assimilated  by  the  proper  virtue  of 
the  pnit,  it  is  called  cambium. 

He  who  espoused  such  views  might  designate  the  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  eotyledonous  c-avities  of  the  deer  as 
gluten  or  nutritious  albumen,  and  maintain  that  as  the  ulti- 
mate nourishment  destined  for  each  of  the  particular  parts  of 
tikc  fcctus  it  was  analogous  to  the  albumen  or  vitellus  of  tlie 
fg.  For  as  we  but  lately  stated,  w  ith  Aristotle,  that  the  yelk 
of  the  egg  was  analogous  to  milk,  so  do  we  think  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  assert,  that  the  matter  lodged  in  the  cotyledons, 
or  acetabula  of  the  uterine  placenta,  stands  instead  of  milk  to 
the  fcutiis  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  uterus ;  in  this  way  the 
caruncles  approve  themselves  a  kind  of  internal  mammse,  the 
nutritive  matter  of  which,  transferred  at  the  period  of  parturi- 
tion to  the  proper  mammie,  there  assumes  the  nature  of  milk, 
mi  arrangeuient  by  which  the  foetus  is  seen  to  be  nourished 
with  the  same  food  ai\er  it  has  begun  its  independent  exist* 
ence,  as  it  was  whilst  it  lodged  in  the  uterus.  Between  the 
two-coloured  eggs  of  oriparou^  animals,  consequently,  or  the 
eggH  that  consist  of  a  wWxtv  and  a  yelk,  and  the  ova  or  con- 
ceptions of  viviparous  animals,  there  is  only  this  difference,  that 
in  the  former  the  vitcUus  (which  is  a  secondary  nutritive  matter) 
in  prepared  within  the  egg,  and  at  the  period  of  birth,  being 
stored  within  the  abdomen  of  the  young  ereatiu*e,  serves  it  as 
food ;  whiUt  in  tfie  latter,  the  nutritive  juice  is  laid  up  within 
acetabula,  and  after  birth  is  transferred  to  the  mammst* ;  so 
that  the  chick  is  nourished  with  milk  inclosed  in  its  interior, 
whilst  the  foetus  t>f  the  viviparous  animal  drnxv^  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  breasts  of  its  mother. 

lo  the  months  of  Jauiiary,  Fcbruaiy,  &c.,  m  nothing  new  or 
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worthy  of  note  occurs  whicli  hits  not  been  already  mcntionec], 
(more  than  the  growth  of  the  hair,  teeth,  horuj«,  &c,)  but  the 
parts  only  grow  larger  without  reference  to  the  proccas  of  gene* 
ration^  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  ii{k>u  such  points  «t 
present* 

i  have  frequently  examined  the  conceptions  of  sheep  during 
the  same  intervals.  These  T  find,  as  in  the  deer,  extending 
into  both  horns  of  the  uterus,  and  presenting  the  figure  of  a 
wallet  or  double  sausage.  In  several  of  them  I  found  two 
foetuses ;  in  others  only  one :  they  were  witliout  a  trace  of 
wool  on  the  surface,  and  the  eyelids  were  so  closely  gltted  to- 
gether that  they  could  not  be  opened;  the  hooves^  howercTi 
were  present.  Where  there  were  two  embryos  they  were  con* 
tained  in  the  opposite  horns  of  the  uterus,  and  without  any 
regard  to  sex  with  reference  to  the  right  or  left  horn,  the  male 
being  sometimes  in  the  right,  sometimes  in  the  left,  and  t!i« 
female  the  same ;  both,  however,  "were,  in  every  instance,  in* 
eluded  within  one  and  the  same  common  external  membnine 
or  chorion.  The  extreme  ends  of  this  membrane  were  stained 
on  either  hand  with  a  yellow  or  bilious  excrement,  and  appeared 
to  contain  something  turbid  or  excrementitious  in  their  interior. 

Many  caruncleSj  or  miniature  placentas  of  cUfTereut  ^tsea, 
weitj  discovered,  and  otherwise  disposed  than  in  the  hind 
and  doe.  In  the  sheep  they  look  like  rounded  fungi  with 
the  foot-stalks  broken  off,  and  are  contained  in  the  coAts 
of  the  uterus;  their  rounded  or  convex  aspects  arc  turned 
to  the  uterus,  (a  circumstance^  by  the  way,  common  to  the  cow 
and  sheep,)  their  concave  aspects,  which  are  the  nnooth  imm, 
being  turned  towards  the  Icctus.  The  larger  branches  of  the 
vessels  are  also  distributed  to  the  concave  portion,  m  in  the 
human  plaeeuta.  The  branches  in  extension  of  the  umbilical 
vessek  connected  with  the  caruncles,  grow  pretty  firmly  into 
them,  so  that  when  I  attempted  to  separate  them  the  roundrd 
portion  was  rather  torn  from  the  interior  of  the  uteniat  than 
from  the  ovum  or  conception  ;  dilFcrent,  consequently^  from 
what  we  observed  in  the  deer,  whore  the  chorion  wa.H  readily 
detached  from  the  cotylcdorwi  of  tl 
convexity  of  the  earnncide,   comi<  ' 

separable,  whilst  the  concavity,  or  rather  the  pedicle  nr  root,  it 
ftrmly  adherent  to  the  uterus.     In  other  re^ectt  the  fmietion 
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seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  in  both  the  saioe  aoeta^ 
buhl  are  diacovered,  and  the  same  viscid  and  albuminous  mucus 
can  be  pressed  out  in  both,  as  it  can  also  in  the  cow. 

In  the  conception  that  contains  a  single  foetus,  the  umbi- 
lical vessels  are  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  canincides  of 
cither  horn  ;  but  the  one  in  which  the  foetus  itself  is  coutatned, 
swimming  in  its  crystalline  fluid  T?rithin  the  amnion,  is  larger 
than  the  other.  In  the  cases  where  there  are  two  fcetuses 
present,  eacli  has  its  ow  n  separate  or  appropriate  caruncles,  and 
does  not  send  its  umbilical  vessels  in  quest  of  nourishment  be- 
yond the  cornu  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

In  male  foetuses,  the  testes  contained  in  the  scrotum,  of 
large  size  for  the  age,  hang  externally.  Female  foetuses,  again, 
have  their  dugs  in  tlie  same  situation,  fumit^hed  with  nippk»s 
like  the  breasts  of  women. 

In  the  compound  stomach  of  the  foetus,  namely  the  omasus 
and  aboraasus,  a  clear  fluid  is  discovered,  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  floats;  the  two  liquids  agreeing  obviou^nly  in  smell, 
taste,  and  consistency.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  chyle  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube ;  in  the  inferior  portion  a 
greenish-coloured  excrement  and  seybala,  such  as  we  find  wlitii 
the  animal  is  feeding  on  grass.  The  liixr  is  discovered  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  gall-bladder  of  au  oblong  shape,  and  in  some 
cases  empty. 

In  so  far  as  the  order  in  which  the  sereral  parts  are  pro* 
diiccd  is  concerned,  %vc  have  stiU  found  the  same  rule  to  be 
observed  in  the  hind  and  doe  as  in  the  egg,  and  we  lielicvc 
that  the  same  law  obtains  among  viviparous  animals  generally* 


EXERCISE    THE    gEVENTY-FlRST, 

Of  the  innate  heat. 


finequcnt  mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
cafidmn  innafumf  or  innate  heat,  I  have  determined  to  say  a 
few  words  here,  by  way  of  dessert,  both  on  thjit  subject  and  on 
the  humuium  primigemum^  or  nulical  moisture,  to  which  I  am 
aU  the  more  inclined  because  I  observe  that  many  pride  them* 
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selves  upon  the  use  of  tliese  terms  without,  aa  I  apprehnut, 
rightly  imdcrstaiiding  their  meaning*  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
occasion  for  searching  after  spirits  foreign  to^  or  distinct  from, 
the  blood ;  to  evoke  heat  from  another  source ;  to  bring 
gods  upon  the  scene,  iuid  to  encumber  philosophy  \iith  any 
fanciful  conceits ;  what  we  are  wont  to  derive  from  the  slant  ia 
in  trutli  produced  at  home ;  the  blood  is  the  only  caiidum  in- 
natum,  or  first  engendered  animal  heat ;  a  fact  which  so  clearly 
appeal*^  from  om*  observations  on  animal  reproduction,  particu- 
larly of  the  chick  from  the  egg,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
multiply  illustrations* 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  animal  body  older  or  raore 
excellent  than  the  blood;  nor  are  the  spirits  which  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  the  blood  at  any  time  found  distinct  from  itj 
for  the  blood  without  heat  or  spirit  is  no  longer  blood,  but 
cruor  or  gore.  "The  blood,'*  says  Aristotle,'  "is  hot  in  a 
certain  numner,  in  that,  namely,  in  virtue  of  which  it  exists  m$ 
blood, — ^just  as  we  speak  of  hot-water  under  a  single  term;  as 
subject,  however,  and  in  itself  finally,  blood  is  blood,  it  ia  not 
hot :  BO  that  as  blootl  is  in  a  certain  way  hot  per  se,  so  is  it 
aho  in  a  certain  way  not  hot  per  se :  heat  is  in  its  essence  or 
nature,  in  the  same  way  as  whiteness  in  in  the  essence  of  s 
M  hite  man ;  but  where  blood  is  by  affection  or  passion,  it  is 
not  hot  prr  se/' 

We  physicians  at  this  time  designate  that  as  spirit  which 
Hippocrates  called  impefinn  fadem^  or  moxing  power ;  im- 
plying by  this  whatever  iittempts  aught  by  its  own  proper 
effort,  and  causes  motion  iv^th  rapidity  and  force,  or  indtioes 
action  of  any  kind  ;  in  this  sense  wc  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  spirit  of  Mine,  spirit  of  vitriol,  &c.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
physicians  admit  as  many  spirits  as  there  are  principal  parts  or 
openitions  of  the  body,  viz*  animal,  vital,  natund,  visual,  amU* 
tory,  coucoctive,  generative,  implanted,  influent,  &c,  &c.  But 
the  blood  is  the  first  produced  and  most  principal  part  of  file 
body,  endowed  with  each  and  »ll  of  these  v»i  r^l 

powers  of  action  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  11  ^  vi* 

^nv — in  virtue  of  its  pre*euiinenoe,  meriting  the  title  of  dipitiU 

Scaliger,  Femclius^  and  others,  ^ving  less  rc^gnrd  to  tlie 
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admirable  qualities  of  the  blood,  have  imagined  other  spirits 
of  an  aerial  or  ethereal  nature^  or  composed  of  an  ethereal  or 
elementary  matter,  a  something  more  excellent  and  divine  than 
the  innate  heat,  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  soul,  fitted 
for  all  the  highest  duties.  Now  their  principal  motive  for  this 
was  the  consideration  that  the  blood,  as  composed  of  elements, 
could  have  no  power  of  action  beyond  these  elements  or  the  bodies 
compounded  of  them.  They  have,  therefore,  feigned  or  imagined 
a  spirit,  different  from  the  ingenerate  heat,  of  celestial  origin 
and  nature ;  a  body  of  perfect  simplicity,  most  subtile,  attenu- 
ated, mobile,  rapid,  lucid,  ethereal,  participant  in  the  qualities 
of  the  quintessence.  Tliey  have  not,  however,  anywhere  de- 
monstrated the  actual  existence  of  such  a  spirit,  or  that  it  was 
superior  to  the  elements  in  its  powers  of  action,  or  indeed  that 
it  could  aceomphsh  more  than  the  blood  by  itself.  We,  for 
our  o^m  parts,  who  use  our  simple  senses  in  studying  natural 
things,  have  been  unable  anywhere  to  find  anjlhing  of  the 
sort.  Neither  are  there  any  cavities  for  the  production  and 
preservation  of  such  spirits,  either  in  fact  or  presumed  by  their 
authors.  Femelius,  indeed,  has  these  words  :^  **  He  who  has 
not  yet  completely  mastered  the  matter  and  state  of  the  inge- 
nerate heat,  let  him  cast  an  eye  upon  the  structure  of  the 
body,  and  tima  to  the  arteries,  and  contemplate  the  sinuses  of 
the  heart  and  tlie  ventricles  of  the  brain.  When  he  observes 
them  empty,  containing  next  to  no  fluid,  and  yet  feels  that  he 
must  own  such  parts  not  made  in  vain,  or  without  a  design,  he 
will  soon,  I  conceive,  be  brought  to  conclude  that  an  extremely 
subtile  aura  or  vapour  fills  them  during  the  life  of  the  animal, 
and  which,  as  being  of  extreme  lightness,  vanished  insensibly 
when  the  creature  died.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  cherishing  this  aura 
that  by  inspiration  we  take  in  air,  which  not  only  serves  for  the 
refrigeration  of  the  body,  by  a  business  that  might  be  other- 
wise accomplished,  but  further  supplies  a  kind  of  nourishment," 
But  we  maintain  that  so  long  as  an  animal  lives,  the  eanties 
of  the  heart  and  the  arteries  are  filled  with  blood.  VCq  fur- 
ther  believe  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  to  be  indifiTerently  fitted 
for  any  so  excellent  ollice,  and  that  they  are  rather  formed  for 
secreting  some  excremeiititious  matter.     What  shall  we  say, 
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toOj  when  we  find  the  brain  of  many  animals  unfurnished  withl 
ventricles?  And  supposing  it  were  true  that  any  kind  of  air  J 
or  vapoiu*  was  found  there,  seeing  that  all  nature  abhors  a  I 
vacuum,  still  it  does  not  seem  over  probable  that  it  should  be 
of  heavenly  origin  and  possessed  of  such  superlative  rirtue-t,. 
But  wliat  we  adnib'e  most  of  all  is  that  a  spirit,  the  native  of  j 
the  skies,  and  endowed  with  such  admirable  qualities,  should  j 
be  nourished  by  our  common  and  elementiiry  air  ;  es|>cdallyj 
when  we  sec  it  maintained  that  the  elements  can  do  notlLingl 
that  is  Ijeyond  their  natural  powers. 

It  is  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  spirits  ai'e  in  a  perpetualJ 
state  of  flux,  and  most  readily  dissipated  and  corrupted  ;  nor  in- 
deed can  they  endiu^e  for  an  instant  unless  renovateil  by  due 
supplies  of  tlieir  ajipropriate  nutritucnt, — they  as  much  reiiuiroj 
incessant  nourishing  as  the  primum  vivcns,  or  first  animate  atomi 
of  the  body.      What  occasion  is  there,  then,  I  ask,  for  thin  est- 
trancoiis  inmate,  for  this  ethereal  heat  ?  when  the  blood  is  corn-] 
petent  to  perform  all  the  offices  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  spirit 
cannot  separate  from  the  blood  even  by  a  hnir*^  breadth  without] 
destniction;  without  the  blood,  indeed,  the  spirits  can  neither] 
move    nor    penetrate   anywhere   as  distinct  and  independent 
matters.     And  whether  they  arc  engendered  and  are  fed  ami] 
increased,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  thinner  part  of  the  bloodpj 
or  from  tlie  primigenial  moisture,  as  others  imagine,  all  still 
confess  that   they  are  nowhere  to   be  found  apart   from  this 
blood,  but  are  inseparably  connected  with  it  as  the  aliment 
tliat  sustains  them,  even  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle 
inseparably    connected   with   the   oil   or   tallow   that    feeds  it 
Tlie  tenuity,   subtilty,    mobility,  &c.  of  the  spirits,  therefor 
bring  no   kind  of  advimtage  more  than   the  blood,  which  i| 
seems  they  constantly  accompany,  already  possesses.    Tlie  bk 
consequently  suffices,  and  is  adequate  to  be  the  immediate  in* 
strument  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  everywhere  presetii 
and  moves  hither  and  thither  with  the  greatest  rapidity*      Ki 
can  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  any  other  bodies  or  qualitic 
of  a  spiritual  and  incorporeid  nature,  or  any  more  divine  kii 
of  heat,  such  as  light,  a«  Ciesar  Cremoninus,^  a  great  adept  in  ' 
the     Aristoteliaii    philosophv.    slntitiotisly    contt^adw    lu^'iunsL 
Albert ns  that  there  are. 
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If  it  be  said  that  these  spirits  reside  in  the  primigeniai 
moisture  as  in  their  ultimate  aliment,  and  flow  from  thence 
through  the  whole  body  to  nourish  its  several  parts,  they 
propound  a  simple  impossibility,  via.  that  the  ingenerate 
heat,  that  primigeniid  element  of  the  body,  nourished  itself, 
yet  senses  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  at  large.  Upon 
auch  grounds  the  thing  nourished  and  the  thing  that  nourishes 
would  be  one  and  the  same,  and  itself  would  both  nourish  and 
be  uourished;  wliich  could  in  no  way  be  effected;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  nourishment  should  ever 
be  mixed  with  the  thing  nourished,  for  things  mixed  must  have 
equal  powers  and  mutually  act  on  one  another ;  and,  according 
to  Aristotle's  dictum,  ^' where  there  is  nutrition,  there  there 
ia  no  mixture/'  But  as  nutrition  takes  place  everywhere,  the 
nutriment  ia  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  nourished  by  it  is 
another^  and  it  ia  altogether  indispensable  that  the  one  pass 
into  the  other. 

But  as  it  is  thought  that  the  spirits,  and  the  ultimate  or 
priuiigenial  aliment,  or  something  else,  is  contained  in  animals 
which  acts  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  blood  above  the  forces 
of  the  elements,  wc  are  not  sufficiently  informed  what  ia  un- 
derstood by  the  expression,  "  acting  above  the  forces  of  the  ele- 
ment* ;"  neither  are  Aristotle's  words  rightly  interpreted  where 
he  Hays,^  *'  every  virtue  or  faculty  of  the  soul  appears  to  piu*- 
take  of  another  body  more  divine  than  those  whieli  are  called 

elements For  there  is  in  every  seed  a  certain  sometking 

which  causes  it  to  be  fruitful,  viz,  what  is  cjillcd  heat,  and  that 
not  fire  or  any  faculty  of  the  kind,  but  a  spirit  such  as  ia  con- 
tained in  semen  and  frothy  bodies;  and  the  nature  inherent 
in  that  spirit  is  responsive  in  its  proportions  to  the  clement  of 
the  stars*  Wherefore  fire  engenders  no  animal;  neither  ia  any- 
thing seen  to  be  constituted  of  the  dense,  or  moist,  or  dry.  But 
the  heat  of  the  sun  nnd  of  animals,  and  not  only  that  which  is 
stored  up  in  semen,  but  even  that  of  any  excrementitious 
matter,  although  diverse  in  nature,  still  contains  a  vital  prin- 
ciple. For  the  rest,  it  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  heat  con- 
tained in  animals  ia  not  fire,  neither  does  it  derive  its  origin  from 
fire.*'     Now  I  maintain  the  same  things  of  the  innate  heat  and 
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the  blood ;  I  say  that  they  are  not  fire,  and  neither  do  they 
derive  tlieir  origin  from  fire.  They  rather  share  the  untune  «if 
some  other,  and  that  a  more  divine  body  or  substance.  They  act 
by  no  faculty  or  property  of  the  elements ;  but  as  there  is  ft 
something  inherent  in  the  semen  which  makes  it  prolific,  and  a0» 
in  produciug  an  animal,  it  surpasses  the  power  of  the  elemenlSt 
— as  it  ia  a  spirit,  namely,  and  the  inherent  nature  of  that  siiirit 
corresponds  to  the  essence  of  the  stars, — so  is  there  a  spirit,  or 
certain  force,  inherent  in  the  blood,  actiog  supcrioriy  to  tlie 
powers  of  the  elements,  very  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
nutrition  and  preservation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal 
body ;  and  the  nature,  yea,  the  soul  in  tliis  spirit  juid  bUmd,  is 
identical  with  the  essence  of  the  stars.  That  the  heat  of  the 
blood  of  animals  during  their  lifetime,  therefore,  b  neither  fire, 
nor  derived  from  fire,  is  manifest,  and  indeed  is  clearly  demon* 
strated  by  our  observations. 

But  that  this  may  be  made  still  more  certain  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  digress  a  little  from  my  subject,  and,  in  a  few  word^, 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  word  '^  spirit/'  and  what  by  the 
phrases  "superior  in  action  to  the  forces  of  the  <!  %"  **  lo 


have  the  properties  of  another  body,  and  that  m 
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those  l)odies  which  are  called  elements,"  and  '*  the  natun;  in« 
herent  in  this  spii'it  which  answers  to  the  essence  of  the  staift.'' 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  something  both  of  the 
nature  of  *'  spirit*'  and  "  the  vital  principle,"  and  we  fthall  hcfie 
enter  into  the  subject  at  greater  length.  Tlicre  are  tlijttc 
bodies — simple  bodies — which  seem  especially  entitled  to  receive 
the  name,  at  all  events,  to  perform  the  office  of  "  spirit,"  fijL 
fire,  air,  and  water,  each  of  which,  by  reason  of  its  eeliMdea 
flux  and  motion,  expressed  by  the  wordn  flmne,  wind,  and  flood, 
appears  to  have  the  properties  of  life,  or  of  some  other  body. 
Flame  is  the  tlow  of  tire,  wind  the  flow  of  air,    '  or  flood 

the  flow  of  water.      Flame,  hke  an  animal^  ia  s  .  e,  telf- 

nntrient,  self- augmentative,  and  is  the  s^Tnbol  of  our  life,  ll  is 
therefore  that  it  is  so  universally  brought  in!  ;    *        ■-  j^ 

ligioua  ceremonies  :  it  was  guarded  by  priest.  in 

the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Vesta  as  a  «acrcd  thing,  and  from  the 
remotest  antiqnitv'  has  been  held  wortliy  of  divine  wo»lnp  by 
the  Persbuis  lUiil  uther  ^mcieut  nations  ;  us  if  God  vgiv  mt^t 
cousiiicuous  in  flame,  iuid  spuke  to  ua  frotii  fire  its  be  did  ta 
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of  old.  Air  is  also  appropriately  spoken  of  as  "  spirit/' 
having  received  the  title  from  the  act  of  respiration.  Aristotle  * 
himself  admits,  •*that  there  is  a  kind  of  life,  and  birth,  and 
death  of  the  winds/'  Finally,  we  speak  of  a  running  stream 
as  "  living  water.'* 

These  three,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  kind  of  life, 
appear  to  act  superiorly  to  the  forces  of  the  clement,  and  to 
share  in  a  more  divine  nature ;  they  were,  therefore,  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  divinities  by  the  heathen.  When 
any  excellent  work  or  process  appeared,  surpassing  the  powers 
of  the  naked  elements,  it  was  held  as  proceeding  from  some  more 
divine  agent.  "  To  act  with  power  superior  to  the  powers  of 
the  elements,^'  therefore,  and,  on  that  account,  ^*  to  share  in  the 
properties  of  some  more  divine  thing,  which  does  not  derive  its 
origin  from  the  elements,'*  appear  to  have  the  same  signification. 

The  blood,  in  like  manner,  *'  acts  with  powers  superior  to  the 
powers  of  the  elements**  in  the  fact  of  its  existence,  in  the  forms 
of  primordial  and  innate  heat,  in  semen  and  spirit,  and  its  pro- 
duciug  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  succession ;  proceed- 
ing at  all  times  \*4th  such  foresight  and  understanding,  and 
with  definite  ends  in  view,  as  if  it  employed  reasoning  in  its  acts. 
Now  this  it  does  not,  in  so  far  as  it  is  elementarj^  and  as  de- 
riving its  origin  from  fire,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  possessed  of 
plastic  powers  and  eudoM  ed  with  the  gift  of  the  vegetative  soul, 
as  it  is  the  primordial  and  innate  heat,  and  the  immediate  and 
com|>etent  iustmment  of  life.  AJ^ta,  to  J^<4*t<icov  tov  avB^Mwov  : 
The  blood  is  the  living  principle  of  man,  says  Suidas ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  all  animals ;  an  opinion  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  wished  to  express  when  he  says : 


'  Una  eadetiiquc  via  Manguistquc  ftuifnusquc  tcquimttir.** 
Anil  hy  one  path  the  blood  atirt  life  ilfiweJ  out* 


rThc  blood»  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  admirable  proijcrtics 
and  powers,  is  *'  spirit/'  It  is  also  celestial;  for  natiire,  the  soul, 
that  which  answers  to  the  essence  of  the  stars,  is  the  inmate  of 
the  spirit,  in  other  words,  it  is  sometliing  analogous  to  heaven, 
the  instrument  of  heaven,  vicarious  uf  hwivcn. 

In  this  way  all  natural  bodies  Ml  to  be  considered  under  u 
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twofold  point  of  view,  vi»*  either  as  they  are  «peciiilly  re- 
garded, and  are  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  their  uwu 
proper  nature,  or  are  ricwed  as  the  instruments  of  some  more 
noble  agent  and  superior  power.  For  aa  regards  their  peculiar 
powers,  there  is,  perhapsj  no  doubt  but  that  all  things  iiabject  i 
to  generation  by  birth,  and  to  death  and  dceay^  derive  their 
origin  from  the  elements,  and  perform  their  oiBeen  agreeably  to 
their  proper  standard  j  but  iu  so  far  as  they  are  the  inst ) 
of  a  more  excellent  agent,  and  are  governed  by  that,  no:  ^ 

of  their  own  proper  nature,  but  by  the  regimen  of  anotlicr; 
therefore  is  it,  therein  is  it,  that  they  seem  to  particip;r 
another  and  more  divine  body,  and  to  surpass  t]je  p* 
the  ordinary  elements. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  is  the  blood  the  animal  heat,  in  »o , 
far,  namely,  as  it  is  governed  iu  its  actions  by  the  soul ;   for  it 
is  celestial  as  subser\ient  to  heaven ;  and  divine,  bceaujie  it  u 
the  instrument  of  God  the  great  and  good.      But  this  wchavis, 
already  spoken  of  above,  where  we  have  shown  that  male  tkml^ 
female  were  the  instruments  of  the  sun,  heaven,  and  Supretne 
Preserver,  when  they  servetl  for  the  generation  of  the  mure , 
perfect  animals* 

The  inferior  world,  according  to  Aristotle,  ia  so  continiions  | 
and  connected  with  the  superior  orbits,  that  all  its  ti  ?md( 

changes  appear  to  take  their  rise  and  to  receive  dit-  rm 

thence.     In  that  world,  indeed,  which  the  Greeks  called  Kua;io^ 
from  its  order  and  beauty,  inferior  and  corruptible  things  wait , 
upon  superior  and  incorruptible  things ;    but  all  are  »tiU  «iib- ' 
servient  to  the  wiU  of  the  supreme,  omnipotent,  and  eternal 
Creator. 

They,  therefore,  who  think  that  nothing  composed  of  the ' 
elements  can  show  powers  of  action  superior  to  the  forces  cxcr* 
cised  by  these,  unless  they  at  the  same  tinu*  j     '  '        " 
other  and  more  di\ine  body,  and  on  this  groui 
spirits  they  evoke  as  constituted  partly  of  the  elementii,  partly 
of  a  certain  ethereal  and  celr«t    '      'stance — t'  rsons,  I 

say,  appear  to  me  to  reason  in  iitly.      In  :  st  pbice 

you  irill  scarcely  find  any  elementary  body  which  in  aetiiig 
docji  not  exceed  its  proper  powers :  air  and  water,  Uie  wtntb 
and  the  ocean,  when  they  wadl  naviejk  to  cither  India  and  nrand 
this  globe,  and  often  by  op|)osite  courses^  when  they  grind, 
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bake,  dig»  pump,  saw  titiibor,  sustaia  fire,  support  some  things, 
oven^helm  others,  aad  ssutHcc  for  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
at  id  most  adniimble  offices — -who  ahaU  say  that  they  do  not  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  the  elements?  In  like  manner  what  does 
not  tire  accomplish  ?  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  furnace,  in  the 
laborator}%  [in  the  steam-engine],  softening,  hardening,  melt- 
ing, subliming,  changing,  [and  setting  in  motion],  in  an  infi* 
nite  variety  of  ways  !  What  shall  we  say  of  it  when  we  sec 
iron  itself  produced  by  its  agency? — iron  '*  that  breaks  the  stub- 
iKtrn  soil,  and  shakes  the  earth  with  war!" — iron  that  in  the 
magnet  (to  which  Thales  therefore  ascribed  a  soul)  attracts 
other  iron,  "  subdues  all  other  things,  and  seeks  besides  I  kuow 
not  what  inane,^^  as  Pliny  *  says ;  for  the  steel  needle  only 
rubbed  with  the  loadstone  still  steadily  points  to  the  great  car- 
dinal points  ;  and  when  our  clocks  constantly  indicate  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night, — shall  we  not  admit  that  all  of  tliese 
partake  of  something  else,  and  that  of  a  more  divine  nature, 
tlian  the  elements  ?  And  if  in  the  domain  and  rule  of  natin^ 
so  many  excellent  operations  are  daily  e fleeted  surptissing  the 
flowers  of  the  thing3  themselves,  what  shall  we  not  think  pos- 
sible within  the  pale  and  regimen  of  natiu-e,  of  which  all  art  is 
but  imitation  ?  And  if,  as  ministers  of  man,  they  effect  such 
admirnble  ends,  what,  I  ask,  may  we  not  expect  of  them,  when 
they  are  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  ? 

We  must,  therefore,  make  the  distinction  and  say,  that 
wtiilst  no  primarj'  agent  or  prime  efficient  produces  eflects  be- 
yond its  powers,  every  instrumental  agent  may  exceed  its  own 
proper  powers  in  action ;  for  it  acts  not  merely  by  its  own  vir- 
tue, but  by  the  virtue  of  a  superior  efficient. 

They,  consequently,  who  refuse  such  remarkable  faculties  to 
the  blood,  and  go  to  heaven  to  fetch  down  I  know  not  wliat 
spirits  to  which  they  ascribe  these  divine  virtues,  cannot  know, 
or  at  all  events,  cannot  consider  that  the  process  of  generation, 
and  even  of  nutrition,  which  indeed  is  a  kind  of  generation, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  ai-e  so  lavish  of  admirable  proper- 
tieii,  surpasses  the  powers  of  those  very  spirits  themselves,  nor 
af  the  j^pirits  only,  but  of  the  vegetative,  aye,  even  the  sensi- 
tive, and  1  will  vrntiirp  to  juld,  the  rational  soul.     Powers,  did 
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I  say  ?  It  far  exceeds  even  any  estiraate  wc  can  form  of  tb 
rational  soul ;  for  the  nature  of  generation,  and  tlie  order  tUnt 
prevails  in  it,  are  tridy  admirable  and  divine,  beyond  idJ  that 
thought  can  conceive  or  understanding  comprehend. 

That  it  may,  however,  more  clearly  appear  tliat  the  remark- 
able virtues  wliich  the  learned  attribute  to  the  spirits  and  the 
innate  heat  belong  to  the  blood  alone,  besides  wliat  hm 
already  been  s|>oken  of  as  conspicuous  in  the  egg  before  any 
trace  of  the  embryo  appears,  m  well  as  in  the  perfect  and  adult 
foetus,  the  few  following  observations  arc  made  by  way  of  further 
illustration,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  diligent  inquirer.  The 
blood  considered  absolutely  and  by  itself,  without  the  veinB,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  an  elementar}^  fluid,  and  composed  of  s<*vcnJ 
parts— of  thin  and  serous  particles,  and  of  thick  and  concrete 
jjarticles  called  cruor — possesses  but  few.  and  tliese  not  ritiy 
obvious  \irtues.  Contained  within  the  veins,  however,  inajt* 
mucli  as  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  and  is  auimjite^l, 
regenerative,  and  the  immediate  instrument  and  principal  seat 
of  the  soul,  inasmuch^  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  another  more  divine  body,  and  is  transfused  by  diiine 
auimal  heat,  it  obtains  remarkable  and  most  excellent  powers 
and  is  analogous  to  the  essence  of  the  stars.  In  so  fiur  fia  it  19 
spirit,  it  is  the  hearth,  the  Vesta,  the  household  diiinity,  the 
innate  heat,  the  aim  of  the  microcosm,  the  fire  of  Plato;  net 
because  hke  common  fire  it  lightens,  burns,  and  destroi'*,  bat 
because  by  a  vague  and  incessant  motion  it  prcservr*,  noa» 
rishea,  and  aggrandizes  itself.  It  farther  deserves  the  name  of 
spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  radical  moisture,  at  once  the  ultimittti 
and  the  proximate  and  the  primary  aliment,  more  ahumiaol 
than  all  the  other  parts ;  preparing  for  and  administering  to 
these  the  same  nutriment  with  which  itself  is  fed,  ceasclc^slv 
permeating  the  whole  body,  cherishing  and  keeping  alive  Uie 
parts  which  it  has  fashioned  and  added  to  itself,  not  othcrwije 
.assuredly  than  the  superior  stars,  the  sun  and  moon  t 
' in  maintaining  theii*  own  proper  orbits,  contiiiiiHlK 
stars  that  are  beneath  them. 

Since  the  blood  acts,  then,  with  forces  superior  tu  i  ^ 

of  the  elements,  and  exerts  its  influence  through  thc^.  ,.  i 
or  virtues,  and  is  the  instrument  of  the  Great  Worbtuui,  tui 
one  can  ever  sufficiently  esitol  i(«  ndmirable,  itn  divine 
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In  the  first  place,  and  especially^  it  ia  possessed  by  a  soul 
which  is  not  only  vegetative,  but  sensitive  and  motive  also ;  it 
penetrates  everywhere  and  is  ubiquitous  ;  abstracted,  the  soul 
or  the  life  too  is  gone,  so  that  the  blood  does  not  seem  to  dif- 
fer in  any  respect  from  the  soul  or  the  life  itself  (anima] ;  at 
bM  events,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  substance  whose  act  is  the 
8onl  or  the  life.  Such,  I  say,  ia  the  soul,  which  is  neither 
wholly  corporeal  nor  yet  wholly  incorporeal ;  which  is  derived 
in  part  from  abroad,  and  is  partly  produced  at  home ;  which 
in  one  way  is  part  of  the  body,  but  in  another  way  is  the  be- 
ginning and  cause  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  animal  body, 
viz,  Tiutrilion,  sense^  and  motion,  and  consequently  of  life  and 
of  death  alike;  for  whatever  is  nourished,  is  itself  vivified, 
and  vice  versa.  In  like  manner,  that  which  is  abundantly 
nourished  increases ;  what  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  shrinks ; 
what  is  perfectly  nourished  preserves  its  health  ;  what  is  not 
perfectly  nourished  falls  into  disease.  The  blood,  therefore, 
even  as  the  soul,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  aud  author 
of  youth  and  old  age,  of  sleep  and  waking,  and  also  of  respi- 
ration ;  all  the  more  and  especially  as  the  first  instrument  in 
natural  things  contains  the  internal  moving  cause  within  itself. 
It  therefore  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  say  that  the 
soul  and  the  blood,  or  the  blood  with  the  soul,  or  the  soul 
with  the  blood,  performs  all  the  acts  in  the  animal  organism. 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit,  neglecting  things,  of  wor- 
shipping specious  names.  The  word  blood,  signifying  a  sub- 
stance, which  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and  can  touch,  has 
nothing  of  grandiloquence  about  it ;  but  before  such  titles  as 
spirits,  and  calidum  innatum  or  innate  heat,  we  stand  agape* 
But  the  mask  removed,  as  the  error  disappears,  so  does  the 
idle  admiration.  The  celebrated  stone,  so  much  vaunted  for 
ita  \'irtues  by  Pipinus  to  Migaldus,  seems  to  have  filled  not 
only  him  but  also  Thuanus,  an  excellent  historian,  with  wonder 
and  adnnration.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  append  the  riddle : 
'*  Lately/'  says  he,  "  there  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies 
to  otir  king  a  stone,  which  we  have  seen,  wonderfully  radiant 
with  light  and  eft'nlgence,  the  whole  of  which,  iis  if  burning 
and  in  flames,  was  resplendent  with  an  incredible  brilliancy  of 
light.  Tossed  luther  and  thither,  it  filled  the  ambient  air 
with  beams  that  were  scarcely  bearable  by  any  eyes.      It  was 
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also  extremely  impatient  of  the  earth ;  if  you  essayed  to  cover 
it,  it  forthwith   and  of  itself  burst  forth   with    violencse,   mnA 
mounted   on    high.      No  man  could  hy   any  art  cont^n  or  iu- 
close  it  in  any  confined  place;  on  the  contrary,  it  appearc 
(leliglit  in  free  and  spacious  places.   It  is  of  tlio  highest  pnrityJ 
of  the  greatest  brightness^  and  is  mthout  stain  or  blemish.    It] 
has   no   certain  shape,  but   a   shape  uncertain   and  changing 
every  moment.      Of  the  most   consummate  beauty,  it   f^ufferi] 
no  one  to  touch  it;  and  if  you  persist  too  long  or  ohsttimtcly, * 
it  will   do  you   injury^  as  I   have  observed  it  repeatedly  to  do 
in  no  trifling  measure.      If  anything  lie  by  chance  taken  fnHU  i 
it   by  persevering  efforts,   it  is  (strange  to  say)  made  nothingl 
less  thereby.      Its  custodier  adds  farther,   that  its  virtoea  andf 
powers  are  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,    and  even— 
cially  to  kings — indispensabl}'  necessarj*;  but  these  he  cleeliiici 
to  reveal  without  being  first  paid  a  large  reward."   The  antliar 
might  have  added   of  this  iffone  that   it  was  neither  hard  nor^ 
sofTt,    and  exhibited  a  variety  of  fortns  and  colours,    and  hmA  a 
singular  trick   of  trerabling  and  pidpitating,  and  like  an  imi* 
mal — dthough  itself  inanimate — consumed  a  large  quantity  ofl 
food  every  day  for  its  nutrition  or  sustenance.      Farther, 
be  had   heard  from  men  worthy  of  ei-edit,  that  thi^t  stone  hfull 
formerly  fallen  from  heaven  to  eartli ;  that  it  was  the  frequentl 
cause  of  thunder  and  ligli tiling,  and  was  still  oecaHionally  rn* 
gendered  from  the  solar  beams  refracted  thntugh  water. 

Who  would  not  admire  so  remarkable  a  stone,  or  believe  tl 
it  acted  with  a  force  superior  to  the  forces  of  the  clemently  tba 
it  participated  in  the  nature  of  another  body,  and  posseasecl 

ethereal  spirit?   especially  when  he  found  that  it  rr- >  !"^! 

its  proportions  to  the  essence  of  the  sun,    But  with  1  <  foi 

<EdipuSj  we  find  the  whole  enigma  resolving  itself  into  *'  H«iiie,'^| 

In  the  same  way,  did  1  paint  the  blood  under  the  garb  of  m\ 
fable,  and  gave  it  the  title   of  the  philosopher's  stona,   wmI^ 
propose  all  its  wonderful  fiicultios  and  operations  in  enigmfl 
tical  language,  many  would  doubtle^j^  think  a  great  deal  of  it  \ 
they  would  readily  believe  that  it  could  act  with  jjowem  «iij 
rior  to  those  of  the  elements,  and  they  would  not  unwiUtnj^ljj 
fillaw  U  folv*  possessed  of  another  and  more  divine  l»*»-i' 
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EXERCISE    THE    SEVENTY-BECOND. 


Of  the  primiffenial  moisture. 


We  have  now  digoified  the  blood  with  the  title  of  the  in- 
nate heat ;  with  like  propriety,  we  believe,  that  the  fluid  whicli 
we  have  called  the  crystalline  colliquament,  from  which  the 
foetus  and  its  parts  primarily  and  immediately  ariacj  may  be 
designated  the  radical  and  priniigenial  moisture.  There  is 
cscrtainly  nothing  in  the  generation  of  animals  to  which  this 
title  can  with  better  right  be  given. 

We  call  this  the  radical  moisture,  because  from  it  arises 
the  first  particle  of  the  embryo,  the  blood,  to  wit ;  and  all  the 
other  posthumous  parts  arise  from  it  as  from  a  root ;  and  they 
are  procreated  and  nourished,  and  grow  and  are  preserved  by 
the  same  matter. 

We  also  call  it  primigenial,  because  it  is  first  engendered 
in  every  animal  organism,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
the  rest;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  c^g,  in  which  it  presents 
itself  after  a  brief  period  of  incubation,  as  the  first  work  of 
the  inherent  fecundity  and  reproductive  power. 

This  fluid  is  also  the  most  simple,  pure,  and  unadulterated 
body,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  pullet  are  present  poten- 
tially, though  none  of  them  are  there  actually.  It  appears 
that  nature  has  conceded  to  it  the  same  qualities  which  are 
usually  ascribed  to  first  matter  common  to  all  things,  viz,  that 
potentially  it  be  capable  of  assuming  all  forms,  but  have  itself 
BO  form  in  fact.  So  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  susceptible  of  all  colours,  is  itself 
colourless ;  and  in  like  manner  are  the  media  or  organs  of 
each  of  the  senses  destitute  of  all  the  other  qualities  of  sen- 
iible  things :  the  organs  of  smeUing  and  hearing,  and  the  air 
which  ministers  to  them,  are  without  smell  and  sound ;  the 
Miliva  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  is  also  tasteless. 

And  it  is  upon  this  argument  that  they  mainly  rely  who 
maintain  the  possibihty  of  an  incorporeal  intellect,  viz.  because 
it  is  susceptible  of  all  forms  without  matter ;  and  as  the  hand 
is  called  the  "  instrument  of  instruments/'  so  is  the  intellect 
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called  "  the  form  of  forms/*'  being  itself  immaterial  and  wtiotly 
without  form ;  it  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  possible  or  pot<mtliiI| 
but  not  passible. 

This  fluid^  or  one  analogous  to  it,  appears  also  to  be  the 
ultimate  aliment  from  which  Aristotle  taught  that  the  scmeo, 
or  geniture,  as  he  call^  it,  is  produced  J  I  saj  the  ulti- 
mate aliment,  called  dew  bj  the  Arabians,  with  wliich  all  tlie 
parts  of  the  body  are  bathed  and  moistened.  For  in  the 
same  way  as  this  dew^  by  ulterior  condensation  and  adbeMOt^ 
becomes  alible  gluten  and  cambium,  whence  the  part»  of  the 
body  are  constituted,  so,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  commeiioe- 
ment  of  generation  and  nutrition,  from  gluten  liquefied  and  ren* 
dered  thinner  is  formed  the  nutritious  dew:  from  thewhit^  of  the 
e^g  is  produced  the  colliqnament  under  discusi^ion,  the  radical 
moistin-e  and  primi genial  dew.  The  thing  indeed  is  identical  in 
either  instance,  if  any  credit  be  accorded  to  our  obsen^ationi ; 
and  in  fact  neither  philosophers  nor  physicians  deny  that  an 
animal  is  nourished  by  the  same  matter  out  of  which  it  is 
formed,  and  is  increased  by  that  from  which  it  was  cngen* 
dered.  The  nutritious  dew,  therefore,  differs  from  the  ool- 
Itquament  or  primigenial  moisture  only  in  the  relation  of  prior 
and  posterior;  the  one  is  concocted  and  prepared  by  the 
parents,  the  other  by  the  embryo  itself,  both  juices,  however, 
being  the  proximate  and  immediate  aliment  of  animals;  not 
indeed  *'  first  and  second,"  according  to  that  dictum,  **  con- 
traria  ex  contrariia,'*  but  ultimate,  as  I  have  said,  and  lyi  Am- 
totle  himself  admonishes  us,  according  to  tliat  other  dtctuni, 
"similia  ex  similibus  augeri/'  "like  is  necessaiil  ised  br 

its  like.**  There  is  in  either  fluid  a  proximate  i  ,  u  virtoc 
of  whicJij  no  obstacles  intervening,  it  will  pans  s{)ontaaooinl]% 
or  by  the  law  of  nature,  into  every  part  of  the  animal  body. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  queMion,  it  is  obf  iou«i  tluit  all 
controversy  about  the  matter  of  animals  and  their  nourisk* 
ment  may  be  settled  without  difficulty*  For  as  somo  bdieve 
that  the  semen  or  matter  emitted  in  intercourse  is  taken  up 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  so  do  they  derire  from  this  the 
resembhmce  of  the  offspring  to  the  parents*  Aristotle  hai 
these  words:  '^ Against  the   opinion   of  the  ancients,   it  inav 
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he  said  that  as  they  avow  the  »emen  to  be  a  derivative 
from  all  parts  else,  we  believe  the  semen  to  be  disposed 
of  itself  to  form  every  part ;  and  whilst  they  call  it  a  colliqna- 
luent^  we  ans  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  excrement" 
(he  had,  however,  said  shortly  before  that  he  entitled  e\crement 
the  remains  of  the  nourishment,  and  colliqiiament  that  which 
in  secreted  from  the  growth  by  a  preternatural  resolution) ;  "  for 
that  which  arrives  last,  and  is  the  excrement  of  what  is  finals 
is  in  all  probability  of  the  same  nature  ;  in  the  same  way  as 
painters  have  very  commonly  some  remains  of  colours,  which 
are  identical  with  those  they  have  ap[)lied  upon  their  canvass  j 
but  anytliing  that  is  consuming  and  melting  away  is  corrupt 
and  degenerate.  Another  argument  that  the  seminal  fluid  i» 
not  a  colliquament,  but  an  excrement,  is  this :  that  animals  of 
larger  growth  are  leas  prolific,  smaller  creatures  more  finiitful. 
Now  there  must  be  a  larger  quantity  of  colliquament  in  larger 
than  in  smaller  animals,  but  less  excrement ;  for  as  there  must 
be  a  large  consumption  of  nourishment  in  a  large  body,  so 
must  there  be  a  small  production  of  excrement*  Farther, 
tliere  is  no  place  provided  by  nature  for  receiving  and  storing 
colliquament;  it  flows  off  by  the  way  that  is  most  open  to  it; 
but  there  are  receptacles  for  all  the  natural  excrements — the 
bowels  for  the  dry  excrements,  the  bladder  for  the  moist ;  the 
stomach  for  matters  useful ;  the  genital  organs,  the  uterus,  the 
mammse  for  seminal  matter^ — in  which  several  places  they  coI« 
lect  and  run  together."  After  this  he  goes  on  by  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  seminal  matter  from  which  the 
foetus  is  formed  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  prepared  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  at  large.  As  if,  should  one  require 
9ome  pigment  from  a  painter,  he  certainly  would  not  go  to 
scrape  off  what  he  had  already  laid  oti  his  canvass,  but  would  sup- 
ply the  demand  from  his  store,  or  from  what  he  had  over  from 
hia  work,  which  was  still  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  he 
might  have  taken  away  from  his  picture.  So  and  in  like 
manner  the  excrement  of  the  ultimate  nutriment,  or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gluten  and  dew,  is  carried  to  the  genital  organa 
and  there  deposited ;  and  this  view  is  most  accordant  with  the 
production  of  eggs  by  the  hen. 

The  medical  writers,  too,  who  hold  all  the  parts  to  be  origi- 
nally formed  from  the  spermatic  fluid,  and  conieqaently  speak 
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of  these  uucter  the  name  uf  spennatic  parts,  say  that  the  »ciiwti 
is  fonned  from  the  uUiraate  nourishment,  whidi  with  A 
they  believe  to  be  the  blood,  being  produced  by  the  \  i 
the  genital  organs^  and  constituting  the  **  mutter"  of  tlic  foetus. 
Now  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  egg  is  produced  by  the 
mother  and  her  idtimate  nutriment^  the  nutritious  dew,  to  mi. 
That  clear  part  of  the  egg,  therefore,  that  primigemisd^  or 
rather  antegeuial  coHicpiameiit,  is  more  tridy  to  l>e  reputed 
tlie  semen  of  the  cock,  although  it  is  not  projected  in  the  act 
of  intercourse,  but  is  prepared  before  intercourse,  or  is  gatlicnxl 
together  after  this,  as  happens  in  many  aniraalH»  aad  as  will 
perhaps  be  stated  more  at  length  by  and  by,  because  the  gc^* 
ture  of  the  male,  according  to  Aristotle,  coagulates. 

When  I  see,  therefore,  all  the  parts  formed  and  tncrca«itigi 
from  tliis  one  moisture,  as  "  matter,"  aud  from  a  primitive  root, 
and  the  reasons  already  given  combine  in  persuading  n»  that  thh 
ought  to  be  so,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  fi*om  taunting  and  puxli- 
iBg  to  extremity  the  followers  of  Empedoclea  and  llippocmtcs*, 
who  believed  all  similar  bodies  to  be  engendered  aa  mtitarcii 
by  association  of  the  four  contrary  elements,  and  to  bocofiiii 
corrupted  by  their  disjunction ;  nor  should  1  lesw  «tpare  I>eu>o-  ^ 
critus  and  the  Epicurean  school  that  succeede<l  him,  who  com- 
pose all  things  of  congregations  of  atoms  of  diverse  figorr. 
Because  it  was  an  error  of  theirs  in  fonuer  times,  a^  it  b  a 
vulgar  error  at  the  present  day,  to  bchcve  that  all  similar 
bodies  are  engendered  from  diverse  or  hcterogeocous  matter;!. 
For  on  this  footing,  nothing  even  to  the  lynx's  eye  would  lie 
similar,  one,  the  same,  and  continuous  ;  the  unity  would  1k>  ap- 
parent only,  a  kind  of  congeries  or  hea^v — a  congregation  or 
collection  of  extremely  small  bodies ;  nor  would  generation  diA 
fer  in  any  respect  from  a  [mechanical]  aggregution  and  amutge^J 
ment  of  particles* 

But  neither  in  the  production  of  animals,    nor  in  the  geiMS 
ration  of  any  other  **  similar"  Ijody  (whether  it  were  of  animal  J 
parts,  or  of  plants,  stones,  minerals,  Kdc),  have  1  e>*cr  been  ahte 
to  observe  any  congregation  of  such  a  kind,  or  any  dtrers  mis- 
ciblea  pi^c-existing  for  union  in  the  work  of  re]  '     - 

neither,  in  so  far  at  least  jis  I  have  had  power  i     , 
reason  will  carry  me,  have  I  ever  been  able  to  trace  any  '^^aimi- 
lar'^  parts,  such  as  membranes^  flesh,  fibres,  cartilage,  botie,  ke*g 
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produced  in  »iic1i  order,  or  as  coexistent,  tliat  from  these,  aji 
the  elenients  of  animal  bodies^  conjoined  organs  or  limbsj  and 
finally,  the  entire  animal,  should  be  compuiindod.  Bnt,  as  has 
beea  ah-eady  said^  the  first  rudiment  of  the  body  is  a  mere 
homogeneous  and  pulpy  jelly,  not  unlike  a  concrete  mass  of 
spermatic  fluid ;  and  from  tliis,  under  tJie  law  of  generation, 
altered,  and  at  the  same  time  split  or  Dmltifariously  divided, 
as  by  a  divine  flat,  from  an  inorgsinic  an  organic  m^iss  results ; 
this  is  made  bone,  this  muscle  or  nerve,  this  a  receptacle  for 
Kcremeutitious  matter,  &c. ;  from  a  similar  a  dissimilar  is  pro- 
iced  ;  out  of  one  thing  of  the  same  nature  several  of  diverse 
and  contrary  natures ;  ami  nil  this  by  no  transposition  or  local 
movement,  as  a  con^'egation  of  similar  particles,  or  a  separa- 
tion of  heterogeneous  particles  is  effected  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  but  nither  by  the  segreg-ation  of  homogeneous  than 
the  union  of  heterogeneous  pai*ticlcs. 

And  I  believe  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  all  genera- 
tion, so  that  similar  bodies  have  no  mixed  elements  prior  to 
themselves,  but  mther  exist  before  their  elements  (these,  ac- 
cording to  l'>mpcdock's  and  Aristotle,  being  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
wat<;r ;  according  to  chemists,  salt,  sulphmr.  and  mercury ; 
according  to  Democritus,  certain  atoms),  as  being  naturally 
more  perfect  than  these.  There  are,  1  say,  both  mixed  and 
compound  bodies  prior  to  any  of  the  so  called  elements,  into 
which  they  are  resolved,  or  in  which  they  end.  They  are 
resolved,  namely,  into  these  elements  according  to  reason 
rather  tlian  in  fact.  The  so-called  elements,  therefore,  are  not 
prior  to  those  things  that  are  engendered,  or  that  originate,  but 
are  posterior  rather — they  are  relics  or  remainders  rather  than 
principles.  Neither  Aristotle  liimself  nor  any  one  else  lias  ever  de- 
monstrated  tlie  separate  existence  of  the  elements  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  tliat  they  were  the  principles  of  "  sinular^'  bodies. 
The  philosopher,*  indeed,  when  he  proceeds  to  prove  that 
there  are  elements,  stilj  seems  uncertain  whether  the  conclu- 
sion ought  to  be  that  they  exist  in  tmit^  or  only  in  puHnt; 
he  is  of  opinion  that  in  nattu'al  things  they  arc  present  in 
j>ower  rather  than  in  action;  and  tlierefore  docs  lie  assert, 
from  flic*  (liviNidfi,  scpAration,  and  solution  of  things,  that  there 
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are  elements.  It  is,  however,  an  argument  of  no  great  cogency 
to  aay  that  natural  bodies  are  primarily  produced  or  com* 
posed  of  those  things  into  which  they  are  ultimately  resolved ; 
for  upon  this  principle  some  things  would  come  out  composed 
of  glass,  ashes,  and  smoke,  into  which  wc  see  them  finally 
reduced  by  fire  ;  and  as  artificial  distillation  clearly  shows  that 
a  great  variety  of  vapours  and  waters  of  different  speciesu  cjui 
be  drawn  from  so  many  different  bodie.s,  the  number  of  ele- 
ments woidd  have  to  be  increased  to  infinity.  Nor  hna  any 
one  among  the  philosophers  said  that  the  bodies  which,  dis- 
solved by  art,  are  held  pure  and  indivisible  in  their  si>ecies, 
are  elements  of  greater  simplicity  than  the  air,  water,  and 
earth,  which  wc  perceive  by  our  senses^  which  we  arc  famihar 
with  thi^ough  our  eyes* 

Nor,  to  conclude,  do  we  see  aught  in  the  shape  of  niiscible 
matter  naturally  engendered  from  fire ;  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  so,  since  fire,  like  that  which  is  alive, 
is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fluxion,  and  seeks  for  food  by  which 
it  may  be  nourished  and  kept  in  being ;  in  conformity  vnth 
the  words  of  Aristotle/  that  "Fire  is  only  nourished,  and  is 
especially  remarkable  in  this."  But  what  is  nottrished  eiuinot 
itself  be  mingled  with  its  nutriment.  Whence  it  follows  thai 
it  is  impossible  fire  should  be  misciblc.  For  mixture,  accord- 
ing to  ^ristotle,  is  the  union  of  altered  miscibles,  in  whidi 
one  thing  is  not  transformed  into  another,  but  two  thingftj 
severally  active  and  passive,  into  a  tliird  thing.  Generation, 
however,  especially  generation  by  metamorphosis,  is  the  distri- 
bution of  one  similar  thing  having  undergone  change  into 
several  others.  Nor  are  mixed  similar  bodies  said  to  he  gene- 
rated from  the  elements,  but  to  be  constituted  by  them  in 
some  certain  way,  solvent  forces  residing  in  them  at  the  saina 
time. 

These  considerations,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  tec- 
tiou  of  Physiology,  which  treats  of  the  elements  and  tempera- 
ments, where  it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  of  ihcm 
at  large. 
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On  generation  follows  parturition,  tliat  process^  to,  by  wliicli 
the  foetus  cornea  into  the  world  and  breathes  the  external  air. 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  well  worth  while,  and  within  the 
scope  of  my  design,  to  treat  briefly  of  this  subject.  With 
Fabriciusj  then,  I  shall  consider  the  causes,  the  manner,  and 
the  seasons  of  this  process,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which 
both  precede  and  follow  it.  The  circumstances  which  occur 
immediately  pre\^ous  to  birth,  and  which,  in  women  especially, 
indicate  that  the  act  of  partiuitiou  is  not  far  distant,  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  such  a  preparation  and  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  as  may  enable  her  to  get  rid  of  her  oflfspring ; 
and  on  the  other,  such  a  disposition  of  the  foetus  as  may  best 
&cilitate  ita  expulsiou. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  viz,  the  position  of  the  fcEtus, 
Fabricius  says,^  '*  that  it  is  disposed  in  a  globular  form  and 
bent  upon  itself,  in  order  that  its  extremities  and  prominent 
points  generally  may  not  injure  the  utenis  and  the  containing 
membranes ;  another  reason  being  that  it  may  be  packed  in  as 
amali  a  space  as  possible.''  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think 
that  these  are  the  reasons  why  the  limbs  of  the  foetos  are 
always  kept  in  the  same  position.  Swimming  and  moving 
about,  as  it  does,  in  water,  it  extends  itself  in  every  direction, 
and  80  turns  and  twists  iUelf  that  occasionally  it  becomes 
entaugled  in  n  marvellous  manner  in  its  own  navel-string* 
The  truth  is,  that  all  animals,  whilst  they  are  at  rest  or  asleep. 
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foW  up  their  limbs  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  oval  or  globu-] 
lar  figure  :  so  in  like  manner  embryos,  passing  as  they  do  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  dispose  their  liml)s  in  the 
position  in  which  they  are  formed,  as  being  most  natural  and 
beiit  adapted  for  their  state  of  rest.  So  too  the  infant  in  utcro 
is  generally  found  disposed  after  this  manner :  the  knees  are 
drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  the  legs  flexed,  the  feet  crossed, 
and  the  hands  directed  to  the  head,  one  of  them  usually 
resting  on  the  temples  or  cars,  the  other  on  the  chin,  in  which 
situation  white  spots  are  discernible  on  the  skin  as  the  result 
of  friction;  the  spine,  moreover,  is  curved  into  a  circle,  and 
the  neck  being  bowed,  the  head  falls  upon  the  knees.  In 
such  a  position  is  the  embryo  usnally  found,  as  that  wluch 
we  naturally  take  in  sleep;  the  head  being  situated  supe- 
riorly, and  the  face  usually  turned  towards  the  back  of 
the  mother.  A  short  time,  however,  before  birth  the  head 
is  bent  downwards  towards  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  foetus,  as  it  were,  in  search  of  an  outlet,  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom. Thus  Aristotle:^  "All  animals  naturally  come  forth 
with  the  head  foremost;  but  cross  and  foot  presentations  are 
unnatural/'  This,  however,  does  not  hold  imiversally ;  but  M 
the  position  in  utero  varies,  so  too  does  the  mode  of  exit ;  this 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  dogs,  swine,  and  other  multi* 
parous  animals.  The  human  fcetus  even  has  not  always  the 
same  position  ;  and  this  is  well  known  to  pregnant  women, 
who  feel  its  movements  in  very  different  parts  of  the  uteruSj 
sometimes  in  the  upper  part,  sometimes  in  the  lower,  or  oa 
either  side* 

In  Hke  manner  the  uterus,  when  the  term  of  gegtatioii  ii 
completed,  descends  lower  {in  the  pelvis),  the  whole  oi^gui 
becomes  softer,  and  its  orifice  patent.  The  '^waters**  abo,  iia 
they  are  vulgarly  called,  "gather;^'  that  is,  a  portion  of  the 
chorion,  in  which  the  watery  matter  is  contained,  gets  in  front 
of  the  foetus,  and  falls  from  the  uterus  into  the  vagina ;  at  the 
same  time  the  neighbouring  parts  become  relaxed  and  dilat* 
able ;  in  addition  to  which  the  cartilaginous  attachmentt  of  I 
the  peh-ic  bones  so  lose  their  rigidity  that  the  bont-;*  thcm^elvt*  j 
yield  readily  to  the  passage  of  the  fostus,  and  thus  greatly  in* 
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crense  the  area  of  the  hypogastric  region.  When  all  these 
circumstances  concur,  it  is  quite  clear  that  delivery  is  not  far 
di^taut.  Nature,  in  her  provident  care,  contrives  this  dilata- 
tion of  the  parts  in  order  that  the  fcEtus  may  come  into 
the  world  like  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  tree ;  just  as  she  fills  the 
breasts  of  the  mother  with  milk  that  the  being  who  is  soon  to 
enjoy  an  independent  existence  may  have  whereon  to  subsist. 
Theae^  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  immediately  precede 
birth ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  presence  of  niiik  has  espc- 
ciidly  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  approaching  delivery — milk, 
I  mean,  of  a  character  suitable  for  the  sustenance  of  the  ofl- 
spring;  and  this,  according  to  Aristotle,^  is  only  visible  at  the 
period  of  birth ;  it  is  thei-efore  never  observed  before  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 

Fabricius'  maintains  that  on  the  subject  of  parturition  there 
were  two  special  heads  of  inquiry,  viz,  the  time  at  which  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  process  took  place.  Under  the  first 
of  these  heads  he  considej^  the  term  of  utero-gestation ;  under 
the  second,  the  way  in  which  the  foetus  comes  into  the  world, 

Aristotle'^  thought  that  the  term  of  utero-gestation  varied 
much.  "  There  is,^'  he  says,  "  a  certain  definite  term  to  each 
animal,  determined  in  the  raajorit^^  of  cases  by  the  animal^a 
duration  of  life ;  for  it  follows  of  necessity  that  a  longer  pe- 
riod ia  required  for  the  production  of  the  longer-lived  ani- 
mals," He  attributes,  however,  the  chief  cause  to  the  size  of 
the  animal ;  **  for  it  is  scarcely  possible/'  he  continues,  *'  that 
the  vast  frames  of  aoimahi  or  of  aught  else  can  be  brought  to 
perfection  in  a  shoi-t  period  of  time.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
caae  of  mares  and  animals  of  cognate  species,  though  their  du- 
Mtion  of  life  is  small,  their  term  of  utero-gestation  is  con- 
eidcrable;  and  thus  the  elephant  carries  its  young  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  reason  being  its  enormous  size,  for  each 
animal  ha«  a  definite  magnitude,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pa88«^^  I  would  add,  that  the  material  of  which  each  is  formed 
liaii  aUo  its  fixed  limit  in  point  of  quantity.  He  says,  morc- 
oveTi  "There  is  good  reason  why  animals  should  have  the 
periods  of  gestation,  generation,  and  duration  of  life  in  certain 
cyclcii — I  mean  by  cycle,  a  day,   night,  month,  and  year,  and 
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the  time  winch  is  described  by  these ;  also  the  motions  of  the 
moon — for  these  are  the  common  origin  of  generation  to  alL 
For  it  is  in  accordance  with  reason  that  the  cycles  of  inferior 
things  should  follow  those  of  the  higher,"  Nature,  then^  has 
decreed  that  the  birth  and  death  of  animals  should  have  their 
period  and  limit  after  this  manner 

Just  as  the  birth  of  animals  depends  on  the  couri^e  of  the 
sun  and  moonj  so  have  they  various  seasons  for  copulation  antl 
different  terms  of  utero-gestation,  these  last  being  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  circumstances.     "  In  the  human  s]>ecies 
done/*  says  the  philosopher  in  the  same  part  of  his  workn, 
'*  is  the  period  of  utero-gestation  subject  to  great  irregularity. 
In  other  animals  there  is  one  fixed  time,  but  in  man  sevend  j ; 
for  the  human  foetus  is  expelled  both  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
months,  and  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  l)etween  these;  more 
over,  when  the  birth  takes  place  in  the  eighth  month,  it  is  po*»J 
siblc  for  the  infant  to  live/'     In  the  majority  of  animals  there, 
is  a  distinct  season  for  bringing  forth  their  young;  this  i« 
generally  found  to  be  in  tlie  spring,  when  the  sun  returns,  but 
in  many  species  it    is  in   the  summer,   and  in  some  in   the 
autumn,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cartilaginous  fishes.      Hence  it 
is  that  animals,   as  the  time  of  laboxu'  approaches,   seek  theirj 
accustomed  haunts,  and  pi"ovide  a  safe  and  comfortable  shcltc 
where  they  may  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young.    Hence^  too, 
the  title  **  bird-winds,"  applied  to  those  gales  which  pre%'ail  towardi 
the  beginning  of  spring,  the  word  owing  its  origin  to  the  fact' 
of  certain  birds  at  that  period  of  the  year  availing  themselves 
of  these  winds  to  accomplish  their  migrations.     In  like  man'* 
ncr  stated  seasons  are  obser\eil  by  those  fishes  which  congre- 
gate in  myriads  in  certain  places  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  young.     Moreover,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  caf  r    "    , 
fall  under  our  notice  (their  ova,  as  may  be  observe'  • 

way,  like  to  invisible  atoms,  being  for  the  most  part  carried  by 
the  winds,  and  not  owing  their  origin,  as  commonly  suppo«(Ml^j 
to  spontaneous  generation,  or  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
of  putrefaction),  straightway  the  trees  put  forth  their  Inwl 
soon  to  be  devoured  by  these  creatures ;  and  these  in  thr 
turn  fall  victims  to  birds  innumerable,  and  arc  carried  to  i} 
nest  as  food  for   the  young  brood.      So  constantly  i  ^J 

hold,  that  whenever  strange  specie*  of  caterpillars  iuLi  ituu'  r ' 
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notice,  at  the  same  time  we  ftre  sure  to  see  some  iturc  and 
foreign  birds,  as  if  the  latter  had  chased  the  former  from  same 
remote  conicr  of  the  earth.  Now  in  both  of  these  classes  of 
creatures  the  time  for  bringing  forth  their  young  is  the  same. 
Physiciims,  too,  when  these  phenomena  occur,  are  enabled 
to  predict  the  approach  of  sundry  strange  diseases.  Bees 
bring  forth  in  the  month  of  May,  when  honey  abounds ;  wasps 
in  the  summer,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  and  this  is  analogous 
to  what  takes  place  in  viviparous  animaL'»,  who  produce  their 
young  at  tlie  period  when  their  milk  is  best  adapted  for  their 
offspring.  But  otlicr  animals  of  the  non-raigratory  classes,  in 
the  same  way,  at  stated  seasons  seek  a  place  to  deposit  their 
voun^  as  thev  do  a  store  of  food.  And  thus  it  results  that  the 
count  r}'man  is  able  to  decide  what  tire  the  proper  seasons  for 
plougliing,  sowing,  and  getting  in  his  harvest,  forming  his 
opinion  chiefly  from  the  approach  of  flocks  of  birds,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  scminivora,  Tliere  are,  however,  some  animals 
in  whom  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  production,  and  this  is 
cliiefly  the  case  with  those  wliich  are  called  doincstic,  and  live 
\vith  the  human  species.  These  both  copulate  and  produce 
their  young  at  uncertain  seasons,  and  the  reason  probably  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  larger  quantity  of  food  they  consume,  and 
the  consequent  inordinate  salacity.  But  in  these,  as  in  the 
human  species,  the  process  of  parturition  is  often  difficult  and 
datigerous. 

There  are  other  animals  also  on  whom  the  coiurse  of  the 
moon  has  influence,  and  which  consequently  copuhite  and  bring 
forth  tlieir  young  at  certain  periods  of  the  year — rabbits,  mice^ 
and  the  human  female  may  be  instanced,  "  For  the  moon,"  ul)- 
serves  Plutarch,*  "  when  half  full,  is  represented  m  greatly  effica- 
cious in  shortening  the  pains  of  labour,  and  this  she  effects  by 
moderating  and  relaxing  the  humours — hence,  I  think,  tho^e 
surnames  of  Diana  are  derived,  Locheia,  i,  e,  the  tutelar  deit}*  of 
childbirth,  and  Eilytheia,  otherwise  Lucina;  for  Diana  and  the 
moon  are  synonymous." 

"  In  all  other  animals,'*  says  Pliny ,^  '^ there  are  stated  seasons 
and  periods  for  production  and  utero-gestation  ;  in  man  alone 
are  they  undetermined."    And  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true ; 
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for  in  bis  case,  although  nature  has  laid  down  for  the  mmt 
part  certain  boundaries,  yet  there  is  sometimca  a  riwt  lUffcr- 
ence  in  individualsi  and  instances  are  recorded  of  women  bring- 
ing forth  viable  children,  some  in  the  seventh,  and  othrr*  in 
the  fourteenth  month.  Further,  although  ^Vristotlc^  ameiti 
"  that  the  majority  of  eight  months^  cliildren  in  Greece  die/* 
he  still  admits  *'  that  they  snnive  in  Egypt  and  in  biiiiic  otber 
countries,  where  the  women  have  easy  labours ;  *'  and  although 
he  says  "  that  children  born  before  the  seventh  mootli  can 
under  no  circumstances  survive,  and  that  the  seventh  month 
is  the  first  in  which  anything  like  matiuity  exists,  and  that 
the  feebleness  of  children  born  even  then  is  euch  aa  to  make 
it  necessary  to  iirap  them  in  wool,'*  lie  still  bUows  "  thait  these 
are  \iable."  Franciscus  \"ale8ius  tells  us  of  a  girl  in  hia  timei 
who,  although  a  five  months'  child,  had  arrived  at  the  age  af 
twelve  years.  Adrianus  Spigehus"  also  records  the  cose  of  a 
certain  courier,  "  who  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  nil,  on  the 
public  testimony  of  the  city  of  Middleburgh,  that  he  waa  bom 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  month,  aud  that  hi»  Grame 
was  so  slight  and  fragile  that  his  mother  foimd  it  necessary  to 
wrap  him  up  in  cotton  until  such  times  as  he  was  able  to  bear 
the  ordinary  dress  of  infants/'  Avicenna'^  al«o  s^tittcs  that  a 
sixth  months'  child  is  very  capable  of  snrvi\ing.  In  like  manner 
it  is  proved,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  authorities,  thai  chil- 
dren may  live  who  are  born  after  the  completion  of  the  eleventh 
month,  '*  We  are  told,'*  says  Pliny,*  "  by  Massurius,  that  when  hia 
inheritance  was  claimed  by  the  next  heir,  Lucius  Papyritu  Ihc 
prietor  gave  the  decision  against  the  claimant^  n'l '  '  '  hia 
mother's  account,   Massurius  was  a  thirteen  in  ■  i^ — 

the  groimd  of  the  judgment  being  that  the  term  of  utero-ge»- 
tation  had  not  been  as  yet  accurately  deteiTnined*  There  wa9 
indeed,  not  so  long  since,  a  woman  in  our  own  countrr  wbo 
carried  her  child  more  than  sixteen  months,  during  ten  of  { 
which  she  distinctly  felt  the  movements  of  the  foetun,  aa  indeed 
did  others,  and  at  last  brought  forth  a  U^ing  infant,  Tbota 
are  rare  contingencies^  I  wiU  allow ;  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
fair  of  Spigcliua  to  blame  Ulpianus  the  lawyer  becaiitie  he  «s 
garded  as  legitimate  no  cluid  boiTi  af\er  the  oompletioii  of  the 
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tenth  month.  Both  Uiws  and  proccptft  of  art,  we  must  "Remem- 
ber, have  reference  to  the  general  rules  of  vital  processes. 
Besidesj  it  is  impossible  to  dcuy  that  many  women,  either  for 
purposes  of  gain  or  from  fear  of  punishment,  have  simulated 
jpregnancy,  and  not  hesitated  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their 
laseiiion : — others  again  have  frequently  been  deceived,  and 
fancied  themselves  pregnant,  whilst  the  uterus  has  contained  no 
product  uf  conception.  On  this  point  Aristotle's^  words  may 
be  quoted  :  '*  The  exact  period  at  which  conception  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  those  born  after  the  eleventh  month  can  scarcely 
be  ascertained.  Women  themselves  do  not  know  the  time  at 
which  they  conceive ;  for  the  uterus  is  often  affected  by  flatu- 
lent disorders,  and  if  under  these  drcnmstances  conception 
takes  place,  women  imagine  this  flatulency  to  mark  the  period 
of  conception,  because  they  have  recognized  certain  symptoms 
which  accompany  actual  conception." 

In  the  case  of  other  women  in  whom  the  foetus  has  died  in 
the  third  or  foiu^h  month,  then  putrefied,  and  come  away  in 
the  form  of  fetid  lochial  discharges,  we  have  known  superfceta- 
tion  to  take  place ;  and  yet  these  same  women  have  persisted 
that  they  have  brought  foith  their  children  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fom^eetith  month.  *'  It  happens  sometimes,'*  says 
ArUtotle,^  "  that  an  abortion  takes  place,  and  ten  or  twelve 
products  of  superfcEtation  come  awqr.  But  if  the  (second) 
conception  takes  place  soon  after  (the  first),  the  woman  goes  to 
the  full  time  with  the  second,  and  brings  forth  both  as  twins. 
This  waa  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  fable  of  Iphicles  and 
Hercules.  And  it  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  proof;  for  it 
is  known  of  a  woman  that  she  brought  forth  one  child  resem- 
bling her  husband,  and  another  like  a  man  with  whom  she  liad 
Iiad  ndidterous  intercourse.  Another  woman  became  pregnant 
of  twinsi  and  conceived  another  by  superfcetatiou.  Her  labour 
on,  and  she  brought  forth  the  twins  well  formed  and  at 
their  proper  time,  whilst  the  third  child  was  at  the  fifth  month, 
and  %o  «lied  immediately." 

A  certain  maid-servant  being  gotten  with  child  by  her  mas- 
ter, to  conceal  her  disgrace,  fled  to  Londou  in  the  month  of 
Sei>tember  J  here  she  was  delivered,  and  returned  home  with  her 
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hesdth  restored*  In  December,  however,  the  birth  of  another 
child,  conceived  by  supcrfoetation^  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
fault  she  had  committed,  "  It  happened  to  another  woman," 
adds  the  philosopher,  "  to  be  delivered  of  a  seven  inonth«' 
chikl,  and  afterwards  of  twins  at  the  fidl  term,  the  single  r^'^^ 
dying,  the  twins  sur\iving.  Other  women  also,  having  btu 
pregnant  of  twins,  have  miscarried  of  one,  and  borne  the  other 
to  the  full  term."  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how,  if  the 
earlier  or  later  product  of  superfoetation  come  away  after  three 
or  four  months  have  elapsed,  that  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
calculating  the  subsequent  months,  especially  by  credulous 
and  ignorant  women*  We  have  sometimes  observed,  both  tn 
women  and  other  animals,  the  product  of  conception  p* 
and  come  away  gradually  in  the  form  of  a  thin  tluid,  somcu  .*^. 
resembling  fluor  albus.  Not  long  since  a  woman  in  London, 
after  an  abortion  of  this  kind,  conceived  anew,  and  broTrf  * 
forth  a  child  at  the  proper  period.  Subsequently,  however,  tditi:  ;i 
lapse  of  some  months,  as  she  w^as  engaged  in  her  ordinary  do- 
ties,  without  any  pjun  or  uneasiness,  there  came  away  pjece* 
meal  some  dark  bones  belonging  to  the  foetus  of  which  the  had 
formerly  miscarried.  I  was  able  to  recognize  in  9ome  of  the 
fragments  portions  of  the  spine,  femur,  and  other  bonea. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  m 
physician  with  whom  I  am  very  intimate,  who  experienced  in 
her  own  person  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pregnancy ;  after 
the  fourteenth  week,  being  healthy  and  sprightly,  she  felt  tlie 
movements  of  the  child  within  the  uterus,  calculated  the  time 
at  which  she  expected  her  delivery,  and  when  she  tl  '  from 
further  indications,    that  this  was  at  hand,    prepm^  ^icd, 

cradle,  and  all  other  matters  ready  for  the  event.  But  all  wai 
in  vain.  Lucina  refused  to  answer  her  prayers ;  the  motioot 
of  the  fcctua  ceased;  and  by  degrees,  without  incaoveitirDn^, 
as  the  abdomen  had  increased  so  it  diminished ;  she  romahicdt 
however,  barren  ever  after.  I  am  acquainted  alaowilh  a  nobli? 
lady  who  had  borne  more  than  ten  diildren,  and  in  whom  the 
catiimenia  never  disappeared  except  as  tlie  result  of  imprrgna* 
tion.  Afterwards,  however,  being  married  to  a  secooil  hot* 
band,  she  coui^idered  herself  pregnant,  forming  her  judgmeal 
not  only  from  the  symptoms  on  which  she  usujilly  rdbcdt  but 
also  from  the  nkovemcnts  of  the  childj  which  were  fhsquently 
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felt  both  by  herself  and  her  sister,  who  occupied  the  same  bed 
with  her.  No  arguments  of  mine  could  divest  her  uf  this  1)C- 
lief.  The  s^Tnptoms  depended  on  flatulence  and  fat«  Hence 
the  best  ascertained  signs  of  pregnane}^  have  Bonietimes  de- 
ceived not  only  ignorant  women,  but  experienced  midwivea, 
and  even  skilful  and  accurate  physicians — so  that  as  mistakes 
are  liable  to  arise,  not  only  from  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
women  themselves,  but  aUo  from  the  crroneotts  tokens  of  preg- 
nancy, I  should  say  that  no  rule  is  to  be  rashly  hiid  down 
with  respect  to  births  taking  place  before  the  seventh  or  after 
the  foui'teenth  month. 

Unquestionably  the  ordinary  term  of  utero-gestation  is  that 
which  we  believe  was  kept  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  by  our 
Saviour  Christ,  of  men  the  most  perfect ;  counting,  viz.  from 
the  festival  of  the  Annimciation,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
the  day  of  the  blessed  Nativity,  which  we  celebrate  in  Decem- 
ber. Prudent  matrons,  calculating  after  this  rule,  Jis  long  as  they 
note  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  catamenia  usually  ap* 
pear,  are  rarely  out  of  their  reckoning ;  but  after  ten  lunar 
months  liave  elapsed,  fall  in  labour,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
womb  the  very  day  on  which  the  catamenia  would  have  ap- 
pearedj  had  impregnation  not  taken  place. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  labour,  Fabricius,  besides  that  of 
Galen'  (who  held  "  that  the  foetus  was  retained  in  utero  until 
it  was  sufficiently  grown  and  nourished  to  take  food  by  the 
mouth,''  according  to  which  theory  weakly  chiklren  ought  to 
remain  in  utero  longer  than  others,  which  they  do  not),  gives 
another  and  a  better  reason,  viz.  ^'  the  necessity  the  fcetus  feels 
for  more  perfectly  cooling  itself  by  respiration,  since  the  child 
breathes  immediately  on  birth,  but  does  not  take  food  by  the 
mouth.  This  is  not  only  the  case,''  he  continues,  "  in  man 
and  quadrupeds,  but  has  been  particularly  observed  in  birds : 
these,  small  as  they  are,  and  fiynished  as  yet  with  but  tender 
bills,  peck  through  the  egg-shell  at  the  point  where  they  have 
need  of  respiration ;  and  they  do  this  rather  through  want  of 
breath  than  of  food,  since  the  instant  they  quit  the  shell  the 
function  of  respiration  begins,  whilst  they  remain  without  eat- 
ing for  two  days,   or  longer/'     Tliis  point,  however,  whether 
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the  object  of  respiration  be  rcnlly  to  "  cool"  the  animal,  alt&Tl 
be  discussed  elsewhere  at  greater  length. 

In  the  mean  time  I  would  propose  tliis  qnestioD  to  the 
learned— How   does  it   happen  that  the  fcetua   continucft  in 
its  mother's   womb  after  the   seventh    month?    seeing    tbot, 
when  expelled  after  this  epoch,  not  only  does  it  breathe,  butl 
without  respiration  cannot  sm^'ive  one  little  hour;  whilsit,  lui  Tj 
bt-fore  stated,  if  it  remain  in  utero^  it    lives   in  health  and) 
vigour  more  than  two  months  longer  without  the  aid  of  re-sipi- 
ration  at  all.     To  state  my  meaning  more  plainly — how  is  it 
that  if  the  foetus  is  expelled  with  the  membranes  unbroken,  it  I 
can  survive  some  hours  without  risk  of  suffocation  ;  whilst  ibGl 
same  fictuSj    removed  from  its  membranes,  if  air  has  once  cu-J 
tercd  the  lungs,  cannot  afterwards  live  a  moment  without  it,| 
but  dies  instantly  ?    Surely  this  cannot  be  from  want  of  "cool- 
ing/' for  in  difficult  labours  it  often  happens  tliat  the  fortuji 
retained  in  the  passages  many  hours  vrithout  the  jiotwibility  of 
brenthing,  yet  is  found  to  be  alive ;  when,  however,  it  i*  one 
born  and  has  breathed,  if  you  deprive  it  of  mr  it  dies  at  once.l 
lu  like  manner  children  have  been  removed  alive  from  tbo| 
uterus  by  the  Csesarean  section  many  hours  after  the  dealh 
the  mother;  buried  as  they  arc  within  the  raembran 
have  no  need  of  air;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  once  tir^-„... 
although    they    be    returned    immediately  iiithin    the    mem-l 
braneSj  they  perish  if  deprived  of  it.      If  any  one  will  cnrp^y 
fiilly  attend  to  these  circumstances,  and  consider  a  little  mQ 
closely  the  nature  of  air,   he  will,   I  think,  allow  that  air 
given  neither  for  the  **  cooling**  nor  the  nutrition  of  animal*  j? 
for  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  if  the  fcetxis  has  once  rcspit^«J 
it  may  be  more  quickly  suffocated  than  if  it  had  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  air :  it  is  as  if  heat  were  rather  cnkiudledi 
within  the  fa»tus  than  repressed  by  the  influence  of  the  air. 

Thus  much,  by  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  respiration ;  here- 
after,  perhaps,   1   may  treat  of  it  at  greater  length.      \m  the 
arguments  on  either  side  are  very  cquallv  lirtl^iMecd,  it  is  a 
tion  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

To   return   to   parturition.      Besides  the  rta-- n 

above,  viz.  ^*  the  necessity  for  respiration  and  ihi    ^ -  nm* 

rinhment,*'  Fahricius  gives  another;  ho  aays,  "that  tJie wcdgbtl 
of  tlic  foetus  becomes  so  great  aa  to  exert  oonaidemble  prcsran^l 
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and  the  bulk  such  that  the  ntems  is  unable  to  retain  it,  added 
to  which  the  quantity  of  excrcmentitious  matter  is  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  cannot  be  contained  by  the  membranes/'* 

Now  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  uterine  humours  are 
not  excremcntitious.     Nor   do  the   weight  and  bulk  of  the 

^foetus  help  us  to  a  more  probable  explanation ;  for  the  foetus 
ispended  in  water  weighs  but  slightly  on  the  placenta  or 
terus ;  besides  which  some  nine  months^  children  arc  very 
small,  much  less  in  fact  than  many  foetuses  of  eight  months, 
nevertheless  they  do  not  abide  longer  in  the  womb.  And  as  to 
weight,  any  twins  of  eight  months  arc  far  heavier  than  a  single 

_uiue  months*  child;  yet  they  arc  not  expelled  before  nine 
L^nths  are  completed*  Nor  do  we  find  a  better  reason  iu 
'want  of  nutriment  ;'*  twins,  and  even  more  children,  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  support  up  to  the  full  term ;  and  the 
milk  which  after  delivery  is  sufficient  for  the  noiu*ishment  of  the 
child,  could  equally  well,  if  transferred  to  the  uterus,  nourish 
the  foetus  there, 

1  should  rather  attribute  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  follow- 
ing reason — that  the  juices  witldn  the  amnion,  lutherto  admi- 
rably adapted  for  nutriment,  at  that  parti ctdar  period  either 
fail  or  become  contaminated  by  excrementitious  matter.  I 
have  touched  on  this  subject  before.  The  variation  in  the  term 
of  uterO'gestution,  occurring  as  it  docs  chiefly  in  the  human 
species,  1  believe  to  depend  on  the  habits  of  life,  feebleness  of 
body,  and  on  the  various  affections  of  the  mind.  And  thus  in 
the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  oiling  to  their  indolence  and 
overfeeding,  the  seasons  both  of  coptdation  and  production  are 
less  fixed  and  certain  than  in  the  wilder  tribes.  So  women  in 
robust  health  usually  experience  easy  and  rapid  labours;  the 
contrary  holding  good  in  those  whose  constitutions  are  sliat- 
tered  by  disease*  For  the  same  thing  befalls  them  that  happens 
to  plants,  the  seeils  and  fruits  of  which  come  later  and  less 
frequently  to  perfection  in  cold  climates  than  in  those  where  the 
soil  is  good  and  the  sim  powerful.  Thus  oranges  in  this  country 
usually  remain  on  the  tree  two  years  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity  ;  and  figs,  which  in  Italy  ripen  two  or  three  time.^ 
annually,  scarcely  come  to   perfection   in  onr  climate : — the 
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same  thing  happens  to  the  fruit  of  the  ffomb;  it  ilcpemf* 
on  the  abundance  or  deficieticy  of  nutriment^  ou  the  Mlreu^Uj 
or  weakness  of  body,  and  on  the  right  or  wrong  ordcriiig  ot 
life  with  reference  to  what  physicians  call  the  "  nou-naturm^li^'*^ 
whether  the  child  arrives  sooner  or  later  at  innfurlfv  i,  e.| 
is  bom. 

Fabricius  describes  the  manner  of  parturition  as  follou  s:  ''The 
uterus  hanng  been  so  enlarged  by  the  balk  of  the  fcctus  that 
it  will  admit  of  no  further  distension  without  rLsk,  and  thtutl 
excited  to  expulsion,  is  drawn  into  itself  by  the  action  of  the! 
transverse  fibres,  and  diminishes  its  canty.     Thus  ^hikt  prc-1 
viously  neither  the  excremeutitious  matters  from  their  qoan- 
tity,  nor  the  foetus  from  its  bulk,  could  be  contained  within  it> 
the  uterus,   contracted  and   compressed  as  it  is  now,  bccomei 
still  less  able  to  retain  them.  Wherefore,  firat  of  all,  the  mem- 
branes, as  being  the  weaker  parts,  and  suiTering  moat  prcsisure, , 
are  ruptured,   and   give   exit  to  the  waters,  which  are  of  a 
very  fluid  consistence,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  p««- 
sages.      Then  follows  the  fcetns,  which  tends  towards,   and,  us  i 
it  wer^  assaults  the  uterine  aperture,  not  only  by  the  force  of  1 
its  own  gravity  as  no  longer  floating  in  water^  but  compreine«l 
and   propelled   by   the   action  of  the  ntenis:  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  diaphragm  also  assist  mightily  in  tb*' 
process/' 

Now  in  these  words  Fabricius  ratlicr  describes  the  prv^eriBT 
of  defEccation  or  an  abortion  than  a  genuine  and  natural  birth. 
For  although  in  women,  as  a  general  rule,  the  membranes  arc  \ 
ruptured   before  the  escape  of  the  foetus,  it  is  not  univcrsaDy 
so ;  nor  does  it  hold  in  the  caae  of  other  animals  which  bring 
forth  their  young  enveloped  in  their  membranes.     Tliij  can  b^  i 
observed  in  the  bitch,  ewe,  mare,  and  others,    and  more  fiord- 
cularly  in   the   vipcr^  which  conceives  an  ovum  of  an  uniTomi 
colour  and  soft  shell  (resembling  in  fact  the  prodojct  of 
ception  in  the  woman);  this  is  retained  until  the  fu  f       *       nj. 
pletely  formed;  it  is   then  expened  etitire,  and,   ai^  ^  to 

Aristotle/  is  broken  through  by  the  young  animal  ou  the  thinl  | 
day.     It  sometimes  happens,  In  that  kiltcn^^, 

in  utero,   gnaw  through  the  mn  -^  and  so  coi. 

world  uninvolved* 

«  HhU  Aairu,  lib.  v,  c»|i.  34. 
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And  80  also,  accorcHng  to  tlie  observation  of  expericuoed 
njidwivcs,  women  Imve  occasionally  cxpcllrd  the  child  with  the 
membranes  unbroken.  And  this  kind  of  birth,  in  which  the 
foetus  i«  born  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  appears  to  me  by  fjtr 
the  moHt  natural  I  it  is  like  the  ripe  fruit  which  drops  from  the 
tree  witliout  scattering  its  seed  before  the  appointed  time.  But 
where  it  is  otherwise,  and  the  placenta,  subsequently  to  birth, 
adheres  to  the  uterus,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  detaching  it, 
grave  symptoms  arise,  fetid  discharges,  and  sometimes  garigrcuo 
uccur,  and  the  mother  is  brought  into  imminent  periL 

Since  then  the  process  of  parturition,  as  described  hy  Fabricnis, 
does  not  apply  to  all  animals,  but  to  women  alonr,  and  this 
not  universally,  but  only  where  the  labour  is  premature,  and, 
as  it  were,  forced,  we  must  regard  it  not  so  much  as  a  descrip- 
tiou  of  a  natural  as  of  a  preternatural  and  hurried  deUver}^  la 
fact,  of  an  abortion. 

In  natural  and  genuine  labour  two  things  are  required,  which 
mutually  bear  upon  and  assist  each  other  i  these  are,  the  mother 
which  produces,  and  the  child  to  be  produced;  and  unless  both 
are  ready  to  play  their  part,  the  labour  will  hardly  terminnte 
favorably,  requiring  as  it  does  the  proper  maturity  of  both. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  foetus,  from  restlessness  and  over- 
desire  to  make  its  way  out,  does  violence  to  the  uterus,  and 
thus  anticipates  the  mothex;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  mother, 
owing  to  feebleness  of  the  uterus,  or  any  other  circumstance  ne- 
cessitating expulsion,  is  beforehand  with  the  foetus,  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  result  of  disease  than  as  a  natural 
and  critical  birth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  cases  where 
part;*  only  of  the  product  of  conception  escape,  wdiilst  otlicr* 
remain ;  for  instance,  if  the  foitus  itself  is  disposed  to  come 
away  when  the  placenta  is  not  yet  separated  from  the  uterus,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  placenta  is  separated  when  the  foetus 
is  not  rightly  placed,  or  the  uterus  is  not  sufticiently  relaxed  to 
allow  of  its  passage.  Hence  it  is  that  midwives  are  so  much 
to  blame,  especially  the  younger  and  more  meddlesome  ones, 
who  make  a  marvellous  jjother  when  they  hear  the  woman 
cry  out  with  her  pains  and  implore  assistance,  daubing  their 
hands  with  oil,  and  distending  tlie  passngen,  so  as  not  to  appear 
ignorant  in  their  m-t — giving  besides  inctlicines  to  e\cite  the 
expuliiive  powers,   and  when  they  would  hurry  the  labour,  rc^ 
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tarding  it  and  making  it  unnatural,  by  leaving  beliind  portions 
of  the  membranes,  or  even  of  the  placenta  itself,  besidea  ex- 
posing the  wretched  woman  to  the  air,  wearying  her  out  on 
the  labour-stool,  and  making  her,  in  fact,  run  great  risks  of 
her  life.  In  truth,  it  is  far  better  with  the  poor,  and  those 
who  become  pregnant  by  mischance,  and  are  secretly  delivered 
without  the  aid  of  a  midwife;  for  the  longer  the  birth  is  re- 
tarded the  more  safely  and  easily  is  the  process  completed. 

Of  unnatural  labours,  therefore,  there  are  chiefly  two  kinds: 
either  the  foetus  is  bom  before  the  proper  time  (and  this  consti- 
tutes an  abortion),  or  else  subsequently  to  it^  when  a  difficult 
or  tedious  labour  is  the  result,  either  from  the  due  time  and 
order  not  being  preserved,  or  from  the  presence  of  dangerous 
symptoms;  these  arise  either  from  fiulurc  of  the  expelling 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  or  from  sluggishness  on  the 
part  of  the  foetus  in  making  its  way  out ;  it  is  when  both  per- 
form their  proper  parts  that  a  safe  and  genuine  labour  results* 

Fabricius  ascribes  the  business  of  expelling  the  offspring  to 
the  uterus;  and  he  adds,  "the  abdominal  muscles  and  the 
diaphragm  ^sist  in  the  business/'  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, on  deep  investigation,  that  the  throes  of  childbirth,  just 
as  sneezing,  proceed  from  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the 
whole  body,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  woman  who 
during  labour  fell  into  so  profound  a  state  of  coma  that  no 
remedies  had  power  to  rouse  her,  nor  was  she  in  fact  able  to 
swallow.  When  called  to  her,  finding  that  injections  and  other 
ordinary  remedies  had  been  employed  in  vain,  I  dipped  a  fea- 
ther in  a  powerful  sternutatory,  and  passed  it  up  the  nostriK 
Although  the  stupor  was  so  profound  that  she  could  not  snceace, 
or  be  roused  in  any  way,  the  effect  was  to  excite  convulsion» 
throughout  the  body,  beginning  at  the  shoulders,  and  gradu- 
ally descending  to  the  lower  extremities.  As  often  as  I  em- 
ployed the  stimulus  the  labour  advancedi  until  nt  hmt  n  strong 
aod  healthy  child  was  bom,  without  the  conflciousncss  of  tht; 
mother,  who  still  remained  in  a  state  of  coma. 

We  can  observe  the  manner  of  labour-pams  in  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  bitch,  sheep,  and  hirger  cattle,  and  n»certain  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  action  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen 
only,  but  on  the  efforts  of  the  whole  body. 

Tlie  degree  in  which  the  offspring  contributes  to  ncoidcraie  and 
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facilitate  birth  is  made  dear  from  observations  on  oviparous  ani- 
iiiiila;  m  these  it  is  ascertained  that  the  shell  is  broken  through  by 
the  foetus  and  not  by  the  mother*  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in 
viviparous  animals  also  the  greater  part  of  delivery  ia  *hie  to 
the  foetus — ^to  its  eiiortSi  I  mean,  not  to  its  gravity,  as  Fabriciuj» 
Mould  have  it.  For  what  can  gnivity  do  in  the  case  of  quadru- 
peds standing  or  sitting,  or  in  the  woman  when  hnng  down  ? 
Nor  are  the  etibrts  of  the  foetus  to  get  out,  the  result,  as  lie 
believes,  of  its  own  bulk  or  of  that  of  the  waters;  the  waters^  it 
is  true,  when  the  foetus  ia  dead  and  decomposed,  by  their  putrid 
and  aerimonious  nature,  stimiilate  the  uterus  to  expel  its  con- 
tents; but  it  is  the  foetus  itself  which,  with  its  head  down- 
wards, attacks  the  portals  of  the  womb,  opens  them  by  its  own 
energies,  and  thus  atruggle-s  into  day,  Wherefore  a  birth  of 
this  kind  is  held  the  more  speedy  and  fortunate ;  "  it  is  con- 
trary to  nature,"  says  Pliny,*  "for  a  child  to  be  bom  with  the 
feet  foremost;  hence  those  so  born  were  called  Agrippie,  i.e. 
born  with  difficulty" — (aegre  parti),  for  in  such  the  labour  is 
tedious  and  painful*  Notwithstanding  this,  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion, or  where  the  ftfitus  is  dead,  or,  in  fact,  when  any  difficulty 
arises  in  the  delivery  so  as  to  require  manual  aid,  it  is  better 
that  the  feet  should  come  first ;  they  act  as  a  wedge  on  the 
narrow  uterine  passages.  Hence,  when  we  chiefly  depend  upon 
tlie  fcctus,  as  being  lively  and  active,  to  accomphsh  delivery,  we 
must  do  our  best  that  the  head  escape  first;  but  if  the  business 
ifi  to  be  done  by  the  uterus,  it  is  advisable  that  the  feet  come 
foremost. 

We  are  able  to  observe  in  how  great  a  degree  the  foetus  con- 
tributes to  delivery,  not  only  in  birds,  wldch,  as  I  have  said 
above,  break  through  the  shell  by  their  own  powers,  but  also 
in  many  other  aninuils.  ^\il  kinds  of  flies  and  butterflies  pierce 
tiie  little  membrane  in  which  they  lie  concealed  as  "aureliie;" 
the  silkworm  jilso,  at  its  appointed  time,  softens  by  moistening, 
and  then  eats  through  the  silken  bag  which  it  had  spun  round 
itself  for  protection,  and  makes  its  way  out  without  any  foreign 
aid.  In  ihe  simic  manner  wasps,  hornets,  all  insects  in  fact, 
and  fishes  of  every  kind,  are  bom  by  their  own  will  and  jmwerj*. 
This  can  be  be^st  seen  in  the  skate,  fork-fish,  lamprey,  and  the 
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eartila^nous  fishes  generally.  Thcao  conceive  a  perfect  tiro- 
coloured  egg,  made  up,  that  ia,  of  alhumeu  and  "  *  n* 
tained  in  a  stTong  quadrangular  alieli  ^  from  thi\  n-tl 

within  the  utertis^  the  young  figh  is  formed :  it  then  breaks 
thTX)ugh  the  shell,  and  makes  its  Mar  otit.    In  m  'v  rimi- 

Inr  manner  the  young  viper  eats  through  the  eg  .^  ,   some- 

times whilst  it  remains  in  utero,  sometimes  when  within  the 
passages,  at  others  two  or  tkree  days  after  hirth.  Hence  arose 
the  fable  of  the  young  v-iper  eating  through  the  womb  of  its 
mother^  and  so  avenging  its  fathcr^s  death;  it  does,  in  fiiet, 
nothing  but  what  the  young  of  every  animal     '  '   ^f^aking 

though  the  membranes  which  envelope  it,  cither  iliTcry 

itself,  or  a  short  time  subsequently  to  that  event. 

We  learn  moreover  from  positive  obscnations  how  much  the 
foetua  contributes  to  its  own  birth,  A  woman  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  and  I  speak  as  hanng  knowledge  of  the  ctrcnm* 
stauce,  died  one  evening,  and  the  body  was  left  by  itself  in  a 
room ;  the  next  morning  an  infant  was  foimd  between  the 
thighs  of  the  mother,  having  evidently  forced  its  way  out  by  tta 
own  efiForts*  Gregorius  Nymmanus  has  collected  sereral  in* 
stances  of  a  similar  kind  from  trustworthy  authors* 

I  am  further  acquainted  with  a  woman  who  had  the  whole 
length  of  the  vagina  so  torn  and  injured  in  a  (T  "  '  labour^ 
that  subsequently,  id\er  she  had  again  become  ^  ^  t,  nut 
only  did  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  njTnphw,  but 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  otenis, 
become  adherent;  this  went  to  such  an  extent  that  coition 
became  impossible,  nor  could  a  probe  be  passed  up,  nor  was 
there  any  passage  left  for  the  ordinarj^  i1  V  i  h,  TVhm  her 
labour  came  ou  her  sufferings  were  so  di  iliat  all  hope  of 

delivery  was  abandoned.  She  therefore  gave  up  the  key»  tis 
her  husband,  arranged  her  affairs,  and  took  !  ■'  ■       friendi 

who  were  present.     On  a  sudden,  however,  1^^  i  eflbcti 

of  the  foetus  the  whole  space  was  burst  through,  and  a  ¥]garoiM 
infant  born;  thus  was  the  ftetus  the  salvation  both  of  itself  and 
its  mother,  besides  opening  the  way  far  subsequent  children. 
By  the  exhibition  of  praprr  remedies  the  mother  recovered  bisr 
former  good  !.tatc  of  hcidth. 

The  following  instance  U  tven  more  remarkable.  A  white 
more  of  great  beauty  had  been  presented  to  her  Serene  Higli- 
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tKe  Queen^  and  in  order  that  its  sjmimetry  and  nseful- 
aess  migbt  not  he  impaired  by  fo4d-hearing»  the  grooms^  as  is 
the  cnstom,  had  iiifibulated  the  aainial  with  iron  rings.  This 
iiiai*e  (l>y  Ti-hat  chance  I  know  not,  nor  could  the  grooms  in- 
form mc)  was  got  with  foal ;  and  at  lengtli,  when  no  one  sus- 
pected anything  of  the  kind^  she  foaled  in  the  nighty  and  a 
living  foal  was  found  the  next  morning  by  the  mother's  aide. 
When  I  heard  of  the  circumstance  I  went  immediately  to  the 
place,  and  found  the  sides  of  the  vulva  still  fastened  together 
by  the  rings,  but  the  whole  pudendum  on  the  left  side  so 
thrust  and  torn  away  from  the  pchis  by  the  almost  incredible 
efforts  of  the  foetus,  that  a  gap  sufficiently  wide  was  made  to 
admit  of  its  escape.  Such  is  the  force  and  vigour  of  a  full- 
grown  and  healthy  foetus. 

But,  on  the  contrar)%  if  the  foetus  is  diseased  or  feeble,  or  is 
bom  before  the  fidl  term,  it  must  be  considered  more  an  abor- 
tion  than  a  regular  birth,  the  foetus  being  expelled  nither  than 
born ;  and  thus  for  some  days  after  birth  it  neither  properly 
takes  the  breast  nor  gets  rid  of  its  excretions. 

And  yet  the  following  example  will  show  that  the  uterus 
also  contributes  towards  deliver}'.  A  poor  washerwoman  had 
long  suffered  from  procidentia  uteri  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
tumour  hung  between  the  thighs  as  large  as  the  fist.  As  no 
remedies  had  been  applied,  the  prolapsed  part  became  so  rougli 

id  wrinkled  as  to  take  on  the  appeararance  of  the  scrotum, 
tad  in  this  state  she  suffered  less  than  at  the  commencement 
of  her  illness.  When  consulted  on  Iier  case,  I  ordered  her  to 
keep  her  bed  for  several  days,  to  employ  fomentations  and  oint- 
mentSj  and  after  the  utems  was  returned,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  by  means  of  pessaries  and  bandages,  until  by  the  use  of 
strengthening  applications  it  should  be  fixed  firmly  in  its  place. 
This  plan  was  foUoMed  by  some  success  ;  but  she  soon  suffered 
a  relai)se,  when  compelled  by  her  circumstances  to  follow  her 
usual  occupations,  and  continue  long  in  the  erect  position.  She 
bore,  however,  her  inconvenience  with  patience,  the  utenis  at 
times*  protniding,  at  other?*  not  doing  so.  At  night  she  could 
usually  reduce  it,  tuid  it  remained  for  some  tinie  in  its  projier 
place.  After  the  lap^e  of  a  few  days  she  returned,  and  com- 
plained that  the  uterus  was  so  ^welUid  from  the  use,  as  i*hc 
thought,  of  the  remedies,  and  e§peciaUy  of  the  fomentations, that 
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it  could  not  any  longer  be  retained.  By  ut*ing  some  applicatioij 
she  was  enabled  to  accomplish  tlie  reduction ;  but  tbecure  wi 
only  temporary^  for  as  soon  as  she  stood  up,  and  followed  hn 
ordinary  oecupationS|  the  uterus  immediately  gave  her  much  i 
convenience  by  its  weight,  and  at  length  entirely  [n« ^^ 
now  it  hung  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigli,  like  tl*' 
a  bullj  to  such  an  extent  that  I  suspected  not  only  the 
but  also  the  uterus  to  be  inverted,  or  that  there  w»*  acme  I 
of  uterine  hernia.  At  length  the  tumour  exceeded  in  magnit 
a  man's  head,  acquired  a  resisting  character^  and  hung  cloim  i 
low  as  the  knees  ;  it  also  gave  her  much  pain,  and  p  1 1 

walking  except  in  the  prone  position ;  added  to  \  1 1  dii 

charged  a  sanious  fluid  from  its  iaferior  part,  as  if  some  portii 
had  ulcerated.  On  ocular  inspection  (for  I  did  not  employ 
touch)  I  feared  tbat  cancer  or  carcinoma  might  result,  and 
thought  of  the  ligature  or  excision ;  in  the  mean  time  I  advised 
tbe  emplovment  of  soothing  fomentations  to  e*ise  the  pain.  Tliu 
following  night,  however,  a  fcBtus  of  a  span  long,  perfectly 
formed^  but  dead,  was  expelled  from  the  tumour,  and  was 
brought  to  me  the  next  day.     I  took  out  the  int.  t 

kept  it  in  cold  water  without  decompositiou  for  m 
showing  it  to  my  friends  as  an  extraordinar}-  object  of  curiosit 
The  proper  skin  in  this  fccttis  was  not  yet  formed,  but  in  itji  plac 
there  wns  a  pellicle,  which  could  be  stripped  off  entire, 
that  on  a  baked  apple ;  underneath  all  the  muscles  of  the  bodj 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  the  foetus  beii 
scribe  at  anotlicr  opportunity  what  I  i 
on  dissection.  I  have  mentione<l  the  case  on  this  occasion  to 
show  that  it  was  the  uterus  alone  whicli  excited  the  aboriiuii 
and  expelled  the  fa*tus  by  its  own  eflbrts. 

Fabric! us*  suggests  two  circumstances  as  especially  wottb] 
of  admiration  in  and  after  birth:  first,  the  <*  '  ' 

uteru*<  at  the  time  of  birth ;  secondly,  the  wtr. 
birth  it  is  restored  to  ita  usual  small  ais&e.     He  wottdeei 
tbc  utcnis  can  be  so  distended  as  to  allow  the  '*   '    ^ 
and  afterwards  in  so  short  a  period  return  to  : 

Ue.says,  "that  with  Galen ^  we  can  only  wonilcsrt  bat 
understand/'  how  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  a  part  so  dikk,  I 
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and  closely  sealed,  as  nob  to  admit  a  probe,  can  suffer  iuch 
distension  at  the  time  of  delivery*  He  gives/  liowever,  the 
following  reason  :  "  that  the  im impregnated  ntcrus  is  of  a 
thick  and  hard  consistence,  and  so  is  its  orifice,  but  when  im- 
pregnated is  yielding  and  soft,  nntl  in  proportion  as  the  term 
of  delivery  approaches,  both  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  its 
orifice  become  more  and  more  yielding."  He  believes  this  to 
arise  ''  from  the  distension  which  the  uterus  undergoes,  and  that 
when  tliis  distensdon  takes  place,  the  compact  and  plaited,  so 
to  speak,  body  of  the  uterus  is  expanded  and  unfolded ;  thus 
what  was  before  thick  and  hard  becomes  soft  and  yielding,  and 
ready  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  foetus."  He  adds  subse- 
qtieutly,  "  Some  one  may  ask — if  all  this  is  correct,  how  is  it 
that  in  pregnant  animals  the  uterine  aperture  is  so  closed  that 
it  will  not  admit  a  probe?  1  answer,  that  this  is  so  because 
the  uterus,  whilst  it  is  being  distended  and  undone,  like  a 
closely-folded  piece  of  linen,  begins  to  undergo  tliesc  changes 
at  its  superior  part ;  the  lower  portions  then  gradually  iiiden, 
until  tfic  power  of  distension  arrives  at  the  aperture;  this 
gcnerully  takes  place  at  the  period  of  birth,  With  reason  then 
is  the  uterine  orifice  closely  shut  in  the  first  months  of  preg- 
nancy, whilst  it  is  still  hard  and  thick,  but  inclined  to  dilate 
in  the  latter  ones.  Thus  much  may  be  said  about  the  un- 
known cause  of  Galen,  Other  circumstances  may  be  mentioned 
conducing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice ;  for  instance,  the 
'  CJicrelions  of  the  foetus,  such  as  the  sweat  and  urine;  for  although 
these  arc  contained  in  their  proper  receptacles  and  membranes, 
yet  some  degree  of  moisture  may  be  communicated  to  the  ute- 
rine aperture,  especially  as  it  lies  low,  and  always  in  the  ira- 
meiliate  neighbourhod  of  these  humours;  added  to  which, 
mucous  and  slimy  matters  are  always  found  about  the  orifice." 
But  in  my  opinion  this  great  man  is  wrong;  for  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  is  not  hard  from  being  folded  on  itself,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  own  proper  substance  and  cartilaginous  nature; 
and  the  accidentid  causes  which  he  gives  can  have  but  little 
weight  towards  furthering  the  dilatation.  This,  doubtlcKs,  like 
even*  other  cont ri vaincc  in  the  human  body,  is  owing  to  the 
divine  providence  of  Nature,  which  directs  her  workmaualiip  to 
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certain  ends,  actions,  and  uses.  The  structure,  then,  of  the 
uterus  is  such,  that  immediately  on  conception  it  shuts  up 
closely  its  cartilaginous  aperture,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  seed ;  this  part  subsequently,  at  birth,  and  that  the  foetus 
may  escape,  like  fruit  on  the  tree,  comes  to  maturity  and  sof- 
tens, and  this  not  by  any  unfolding  of  its  tissue,  but  by  a  change 
in  its  natural  character.  For  a  loosening  and  softening  takes 
place  even  in  the  commissural  attachments  of  bones,  as  in  those 
between  the  haunches  and  the  sacrum,  the  pubes,  and  the  pieces 
of  the  coccyx.  It  is  a  truly  wonderful  thing  that  the  little 
point  of  a  sprouting  germ,  say  of  the  almond  or  another 
fruit,  should  break  the  shell  which  a  hammer  cAa  scarcely 
crush ;  or  that  the  tender  fibres  of  the  ivy-root  should  pene- 
trate the  narrow  chinks  of  the  stone,  and  at  length  cause  rents 
in  mighty  walls.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  marvellous  that 
the  parts  of  the  woman,  when  distended  by  labour,  should  reco- 
ver their  natural  firmness,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  male 
organ  in  coition,  and  how  soon  it  subsequently  becomes  soft 
and  flaccid.  A  greater  matter  for  wonder  is  it,  and  surpassing 
all  these  "  foldings,'^  that  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  as  the 
foetus  increases,  not  only  is  day  by  day  enlarged  and  distended 
or  unfolded,  as  it  were,  to  take  Fabricius's  notion,  but  that  it 
should  become  more  thick,  fleshy,  and  strong.  We  may  even, 
with  Fabricius,  marvel  still  more  at  the  means  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  uterus,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  locliial 
discharges,  returns  to  its  original  size  in  so  flew  days ;  for  this 
is  not  the  case  with  other  tumours  or  abscesses ;  these  require 
a  longer  period  for  dispersion,  being  made  up  of  unnatural 
matters,  and  such  as  require  digestion,  a  process  opposed  to 
the  power  of  expulsion.  Yet  this  is  not  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration than  the  other  works  of  nature,  for  "  all  things  are  full 
of  God,''  and  the  Deity  of  nature  is  ever  visibly  present. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  object  of  great  wonder  to  Fabricius 
how  those  vessels  of  the  foetus  (meaning  the  oval  opening 
out  of  the  vena  cava  into  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  the  duct 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  on  which  su])jects  I 
have  entered  fully  in  my  Essay  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood)  immediately  after  birth  begin  to  shrivel  up  and  be- 
come obliterated.      He   is   driven   to    that    reason    given   by 
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Aristotle/  and  already  cited  by  me,  whicli  i^,  that  all  pai*ts 
are  made  for  a  certain  fuuetion,  and  if  the  function  censes  to  be 
required  that  tbcy  themselves  disappear.  The  eye  sees, 
the  ear  hear*,  tbe  brain  perceives,  the  stomach  digests,  not 
because  such  characters  and  structures  (naturally)  belong 
to  these  organs;  but  they  are  endowed  with  such  characters 
and  structures  to  accomplish  the  functions  appointed  them  by 
nature. 

On  grounds  like  these  it  would  appear  that  the  uterus  holds 
the  first  place  among  the  organs  destined  for  generation ;  for 
the  testicles  are  made  to  produce  semen,  the  semen  is  for  the 
purposes  of  intercourse,  and  coition  itself,  or  the  emission  of 
tlie  semen,  is  instituted  by  nature  that  the  uterus  may  be 
fecundated  and  generation  result. 

I  have  said  before  that  an  egg  is,  as  it  were,  the  fruit  of 
an  animal,  and  a  kind  of  external  utenis.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  regard  the  uterus  as  an  egg  remaining  \^ithin. 
For  as  trees  are  gay  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  at  stated 
periods,  and  oviparous  animals  at  one  time  conceive  and  produce 
eggs,  at  another  become  elTete,  so  that  neither  the  '*  place" 
or  the  part  that  contained  them  can  be  tuund,  so  have 
viviparous  animals  their  spring  and  autumn  allotted  them. 
At  the  season  of  fecundation  the  genital  organs,  especially  in 
the  female,  undergo  great  changes,  so  much  so  that  in  birds, 
the  ovary,  which  at  other  times  is  scarcely  visible,  now  becomes 
turgid;  and  the  belly  of  the  fish,  near  about  the  time  of  spawn- 
ing, far  exceeds  in  bulk  the  rest  of  the  body,  owing  to  the 
enormous  number  of  ova  and  the  quantity  of  semen  contained 
within  it.  In  very  many  viviparous  animals  the  genital  organs, 
that  is,  the  uterus  and  spermatic  vessels,  are  not  always  found 
presenting  the  same  mode  and  course  of  action  and  structure ; 
but  as  they  are  capable  or  not  of  conception,  so  changes  take 
place,  and  to  nuch  an  extent  that  the  organs  can  hardly  be 
recognized  as  the  same.  In  nature,  just  as  there  is  nothing 
luckingj  so  is  there  nothing  superfluous;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  organs  of  generation  wither  away  and  arc  lost  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  use  for  them. 

At  tbe  period  of  coitus  in  the  hare  and  mole,  the  testicles 
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of  the  male  become  visible^  and  in  the  female  the  Uomn 
uterus  appear*  In  truths  it  is  most  niancUotis  to  see  wliat  mi 
enormous  quantity  of  semea  ia  contained  in  &iKgit>^  u  males 
and  mice  at  those  times,  whilst  at  others  no  semen  can  be  aeen, 
and  the  testicles  are  sliruuk  and  retracted.  So  also  when 
the  reproductive  faculty  ceases  in  the  female,  the  uterus  is  found 
with  difficultyj  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tl i  \**%. 

The  uterus,   especially  in  the  woman,    va)  .    .    .-, vdj 

aa  it  is  fecundated  or  not^  both  in  constitution  and  in  the 
results  of  that  constitution — I  mean  in  position,  me,  fornix 
colour,  thickness^  hardness,  and  density.  In  the  girl,  before 
the  age  of  puberty^  the  breasts  are  no  larger  ttan  tho^e  of  Ihe 
boy,  and  the  uterus  is  a  small^  white,  membranous  organ,  c)e^ 
titute  of  vessels^  and  not  larger  than  the  top  of  the  thumbs  or 
a  large  bean.  In  like  manner  in  old  women,  m  the  brfmiU 
are  collapsed^  so  is  the  uterus  shrunken,  flsiectd,  vt tthered,  palll^ 
and  void  of  vessels  aud  blood.  I  attribute  the  suppreaaiaii  of 
the  catamenia  in  elderly  w^omon  to  this  cause ;  in  litem  the 
raenstruous  fluid  either  escapes  as  li  '   ^idal  flu^t,  or  is  pre^ 

maturely  stopped,   to  the  injury  of  ith.      For  when  the 

uterus  becomes  cold  and  almost  Ufelcss,  and  all  its  ves<te)ii  itre 
obliterated,  the  superfluous  blood  boils  up,  jn  '       '  "    "  tek 

and  stagnates,    or  else  is  diverted  into  the  i     ..  >,       t\». 

On  the  contrary,  in  those  pale  virginii  who  labour  under  ehronie 
maladies^  and  in  whom  the  uterus  is  small  and  tho  nim 

stagnate,  "  by  coition,'*  says  Aristotle^^    *Mhe  excn :     ijui 

menstrual  fluid  is  drawn  downwards,  for  the  heated  utcna^ 
attracts  the  humours,  aud  the  passages  are  opened/'  In  llii« 
way  their  maladies  are  greatly  lej»sened|  seeing  that  want  of , 
action  on  the  part  of  the  uterus  exposes  the  body  to  mricms 
ills.  For  the  uterus  is  a  most  important  org*n,  and  hriu^  the 
whole  borly  to  j^ympathize  with  it.  No  one  of  the  least  t!Xpc- 
rience  can  be  ignorant  what  grievous  Nymptotas  arise  wbeti  the 
uterus  cither  rises  up  or  falls  down,  or  is  in  any  way  put  out  of 
place, or  is  seized  with  spa^m — liow  drcailful,  theo,«ne  the  mtn^kAl 
aberrations,  the  delirium,  the  melaneholvi  the  parosyma  of  i 
frenzy,  n»   if  t!         "        '  '   ,     *      '  .  <>f 

Kpellii,  and  all  m       ^^ 
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many  mcnrahic  diseases  also  an?  brt>iig:ht  on  by  unhealthy  men- 
strual discharges,  or  from  over-abstinence  from  sexual  inter- 
course where  the  passions  are  strong  1 

Nor  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  virgin  less  ob- 
servable when  the  uterus  first  begins  to  enlarge  and  receive 
w  arrath ;  the  complexion  is  improvedj  the  breasts  enlarge,  the 
countenance  glows  with  beauty,  the  eyes  lighten,  the  voice  be- 
comes harmonious;  the  guit,  gestures,  discourse,  all  are  graceful. 
Serious  maladies,  too,  are  cured  either  at  this  period  or  never, 

1  am  acquainted  with  a  noble  lady  wlio  for  more  than 
ten  years  laboured  under  furor  uterinus  and  melancholy.  After 
all  remedies  had  been  employed  without  success,  she  became 
affected  with  prolapsus  uteri.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  othtrst, 
1  predicted  that  tins  last  accident  would  prove  sjUntary,  and  I 
recommended  her  not  to  replace  the  uterus  until  its  ovcr-he^it 
had  been  moderated  by  the  contact  of  the  external  air.  Cir- 
cumstances turned  out  as  I  anticipated,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  became  quite  well  j  the  uterus  was  returned  to  its  proper 
situation,  and  she  lives  in  good  health  to  the  present  day. 

I  iUko  saw  another  woman  who  suflered  long  with  hystericiil 
symptoms^  which  would  yield  to  no  remedies.  After  many 
years  her  health  was  iTstored  on  the  uterus  becoming  pro- 
lapsed. In  both  cases,  when  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
was  abated,  I  returned  the  uterus,  and  the  event  proved  favor- 
able. For  the  utcnis,  when  stimulated  by  any  acrid  matter, 
not  only  falls  down,  but  like  the  rectum  irritated  by  a  tenes- 
nnis,  thrusts  itself  outwards. 

Various,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the  uterus,  and  not  only 
in  its  diseased,  but  ako  in  its  natural  state,  that  is,  at  the  pe- 
riods of  fecundity  and  barrenness.  In  young  girls,  as  I  said, 
atul  in  women  past  ehildbearing,  it  is  without  blood,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  bean.  In  the  marriageable  virgin  it  has  the  mag- 
nitude  and  form  of  a  pear.  In  women  who  have  borne  chil- 
idi^n,  and  are  still  fruitful,  it  equals  in  bulk  a  small  gourd  or  a 
goose's  egg;  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  brt*asta,  it 
swelk  and  softens,  becomes  more  fleshy,  and  its  heat  ia  in* 
creased ;  whiUt,  to  use  Virgil's  expression  with   reference  to 

*  Supertt  tcnr r  nmnthnt  humor. 
Bt  genitalia  iciiiina  potcuTii/* 
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Wlierefore  women  are  most  prone  to  conceive  eitlier  ji 
fore   or  just   subsequent  to  the  menstnml   flux^   fur  lit  the 
periods  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  heat  and  mobttire^ 
conditions  necessary  to  generation.     In  the  smne  i  -^lie" 

other  animals  arc  in  heat^  the  genital  organs  ai  and_ 

turgid. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  uterus  as  I  have  found  it  bcfor 
birth.  In  pregnant  women,  as  1  have  before  staled^  the  ut 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  fcetns,  and  attains  a  great 
Immediately  after  birth,  I  have  seen  it  as  large  as  :i 
more  than  a  thumVs  breadth  in  thickness,  and 
vessels  fuU  of  blood.  It  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful^  and,  mm 
Fabricius  remarks,  quite  beyond  human  reason,  bow  ssncJi  a 
mass  can  diminish  to  so  vast  an  extent  in  the  «fpace  of  fiftee^ 
or  twenty  days.  It  happens  as  follows  ;  immediately  on 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus  and  its  membranes^  the  uterus  gradti 
contractSj  narrows  its  neck,  and  shrinks  inwardly  into  ilikclfj 
partly  by  a  process  of  diaphoresis,  partly  by  means  of  the  loci 
its  bulk  inscnsi]>ly  lessens ;  and  the  neighbouring  parbr,  i 
abdomen,  and  all  the  hypogastric  region,  at  the  same  titne 
minish  and  recover  their  firmness.  The  lochial  discharge  at  I 
resembles  pure  blood;  it  then  becomes  of  a  aanions  character,  li 
the  washings  of  flesh,  and  is  otherwise  pide  and  serous.  At  thi 
last  stage,  when  no  longer  tinged  with  blood,  the  women  csftU 
it  'Mhe  coming  of  the  milk/*  for  the  rejiiion  i  '  *  V  "'  rJ  .v. 
that  time  the  breasts  are  loaded  with  milk,  aun  ^tu- 

sibly  diminish ;  as  if  the  uutritive  matter  M^aH  then  transferred 
to  the  breasts  from  the  uterus. 

In  other  animals  the  process  is  shorter  and  simpler;  in  the 
the  parts  concerned  recover  their  ordinary  bulk  and  comistcx 
in  one  or  two  days.      In  fact,  some,  a«  the  hare  and  nibli 
admit  the  liuck,  and  again  become  fecundated,  an  honr  aft^ 
kindling.     In  like  manner,  I  have  stated  thai  the  hen  admil 
the  cock  immediately  on  laying.      Wn  '^         ' 

a  mcnsti'uous,  so  have  they  alone  a  loi 

which  they  are  exposed  to  disorders  and  pmb  immediate^ 
after  birth,  either  from  the  uterus,  r!  '    '    *  * 

tracting  too  soon,  or  from  the  lochia  1 1 
pressed.     For  it  often  happens,  especially  tn  delicate  ^ 
tli.at  foul  and  putrid   lochia  set  up  fevcri  and  oilier 
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symptoms.  Because  the  uterus,  torn  and  injured  by  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  the  placenta,  especially  if  any  nolence  has  been  used, 
resembles  a  vast  internal  ulcer,  and  is  cleansed  and  purified  by 
the  free  discharge  of  the  lochia.  Therefore  do  we  conclude  as  to 
the  favorable  or  unfavorable  Htate  of  the  puerperal  woman  from 
tbe  character  of  these  excretions.  For  if  any  part  of  tbe  placenta 
adhere  to  the  uterus,  the  lochial  discharges  become  fetid,  green, 
and  putrid  j  and  sometimes  the  powers  of  the  uterus  are  so 
reduced  that  gangreue  is  the  rcsidt,  and  the  woman  is  de- 
stroyed. 

If  clots  of  blood,  or  any  other  foreign  matter,  remain  in  the 
uterine  cavity  after  delivery,  the  uterus  does  not  retract  nor 
close  its  orifice ;  but  the  cervix  is  found  soft  and  open.  This 
I  ascertained  in  a  woman,  who,  when  laboring  under  a  malignant 
fever,  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  miscarried  of  a  foetus 
exhibiting  no  marks  of  decomposition,  and  who  afterwai'ds  lay  in 
an  apparently  dying  state,  with  a  pulse  scarcely  to  be  counted, 

d  cold  sweats.  Finding  the  uterine  orifice  soft  and  open,  and 
the  lochia  very  offensive,  I  suspected  that  something  was  under- 
going decomposition  within ;  whereupon  I  introduced  the  fin- 
gers and  brought  away  a  "  mole"  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
of  a  hard,  fleshy,  and  almost  cartilaginous  consistence,  and 
pierced  with  holes,  which  discharged  a  thick  and  fetid  matter. 
The  woman  was  immediately  freed  from  her  8)Tnptoms,  and  in 
a  short  time  recovered. 

WTien  the  neck  of  the  uterus  contracts  in  a  moderate  degree 
after  birth,  and  certain  pains,  called  by  the  midwives  "  after 
pains,"  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
clots  are  expelled,  the  case  is  considered  a  favorable  one,  and 
is  so  in  fact ;  for  it  indicates  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  uterus, 
and  that  it  is  inclined  readily  to  contract  to  its  usual  bulk  ;  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  lochia  ju^e  duly  expelled,  and 
health  restored  to  the  woman. 

But  I  have  observed  in  some  women  the  uterine  orifice  so 
closed  immediately  after  i)arturition,  that  the  blood  has  been 
retained  in  the  uterus,  and  then,  becoming  putrid,  has  induced 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms;  and  when  art  did  not  avail  to 
promote  its  exit,  the  woman  has  presently  died. 

A  noble  lady  in  childbed  being  attacked  with  fever  for  want 
of  the  ordinarj'  lochial  discharge,  had  the  pudencU  swollen  and 
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hot;    finding  the   uterine  orifice  hard    and   firmly  ck 
forcibly  dilated  the  part  by  means  of  an  iron  instrument 
ciently  to  admit  of  my  introducing  a  syringe  and  throwing  ap 
an  injection ;  the  effect  of  which  was  that  gruraous  and  fetid  | 
blood,  to  the  amount  of  several  pounds^  flowed  awayi  with  pre- 
aent  relief  of  the  symptoms. 

The  wife  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  was  brought  to  mc ;  a  luAy 
of  a  very  tolerable  constitution,  but  who  was  barren,  and  havdng 
an  extreme  desire  for  progeny,  had  tried  all  kinds  of  prescrip- 
tions in  vain*     In  her  the  catamenia  appeared  at  their  ptoper  j 
period ;   but  at  times,  especially  after  horse  exercise,  a  bloody  ' 
and  purulent  discharge  came  from  the  uterus,  and  then^  in  a  < 
short  time,  ceased  suddenlv.      Some  considered  the  case  as  one 
of  leucorrhoea ;  others,  led  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  discharge 
was  not  continually  present,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  up- 
peared  by  inten  als  and  in   abundance,  suspected  a  fistulous  I 
ulcer;    whereupon  they  examined  the  whole  %'agina  by  means 
of  a  si>eculum  uteri,  and  appied  various  remedies,  but  in  vain ; 
when   I  was  at  length  called  to  her.     I  opened   the  ulcrinc 
orifice,  and  immediately  two  spoonfuls  of  pus  came  away  of  a 
sanious  character  and  tinged  with  streaks  of  blood.     On  seeing 
this  I  said  that  there  was  a  hidden  ulcer  in  the  nterine  cavity,  and 
by  applying  suitable  remedies  I  restored  her  to  1       "       'T  state 
of  health.     But  during  the  time  when  I  was  r  ^  ^    i  in  her 
curei  when  the  ordinary  remedies  did  not  appear  to  be  doiagi 
much  good,  I  applied  stronger  ones,  suspecting  as  I  did  that  the 
ulcer  was  of  long  standing,  and  perhaps  covered  by  exnberaat 
granulations.     I  therefore  added  a  little  Roman  vitriol  to  the  j 
injection  employed  previously,  the  eflfect  of  winch  waa  to  make 
the  uterus  contract  suddenly  and  become  as  hard  as  a  stone;  at 
the  same  time  various  hysterical  symptoms  showed  themsehcBy 
such,  I  mean,  as  are  generally  supposed  by  pbysiciaiis  to  ariifce 
from  constriction  of  the  uterus,  and  the  rising  of  **  foul  vapoiin^ 
therefrom.     The  symptoms  continnetl  some  time,  until  by  thej 

application  of  soothing  and  anodyne  r the  ntcnia  re-j 

laxed  its  orifice;  upon  which  the  fvcrid  i  -L.riju,  together  with] 
a  putrid  sanies,  was  expelled,  and  in  a  short  time  tho  patient  | 
recovered, 

1  have  introduced  this  account  from  my  **  medical  observa-^ 
tions"  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  acQtdy  sensible  the 
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ntenia  is,  and  how  readily  it  closes  on  the  approach  of  danger^ 
especially  when  urgent  symptoms  accompany  tlie  puerperal 
state.  Women  arc  peculiarly  subject  to  these  accidents, especially 
those  among  them  who  lead  a  luxurious  life,  or  whose  health  is 
naturally  weak,  and  who  easily  fall  into  disorders.  Country 
women,  and  those  accustomed  to  a  life  of  labour,  do  not  become 
dangerously  ill  on  such  small  grounds.  Some  of  them  may  bo 
found  pixjgnant  a  month  after  dclivciy;  whiUt  tw^o  months  fre- 
quently elapse  before  others  are  able  to  set  about  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Hippocrates,^  that  as  many  days  arc  re- 
quired for  the  **  after-purgings"  as  there  are  for  the  formation 
yf  the  foetus ;  therefore  there  are  more  for  a  female  than  a  male 
child.  "But  this,**  says  Scaligcr,^  "is  fabe;  for  in  none  of 
our  women  do  "  the  cleansings"  last  more  than  a  month ;  in 
very  many  they  cease  on  the  fifteenth  day ;  in  some  even  on 
the  seventh  day :  and  I  have  seen  a  case  where  they  lasted 
only  until  the  third  day,  although  the  woman  had  borne 
twins/'  Galen  has  many  observations  on  this  subject  in  his 
work  TTcpi  icuuvfitvct)!',  (On  the  Formation  of  the  Foetus.)  In 
the  New  World,  it  is  sjiid  that  the  woman  keeps  apart  the  day 
only  on  which  she  is  delivered^  and  then  returns  to  her  ordi- 
nary occupations* 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  an  extraordinaiy  instance  told  me 
by  the  noble  Lord  George  Carcw,Earl  of  Totness,  and  long  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Munster  in  Ireland — he  who  wrote  the  history 
of  these  times*  A  woman,  great  with  child,  was  following  her 
husband,  who  served  as  a  soldier^  and  it  happened  that  the 
army,  when  on  the  march,  was  com|)€lled  to  halt  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  near  a  small  river  which  impeded  their  passage ; 
whereupon  the  woman,  who  felt  her  labour  at  hand,  retired  to 
a  neighbouring  thicket,  and  there,  without  the  aid  of  a  mid- 
wife or  any  other  preparation,  gave  birth  to  twins;  after  she 
had  washed  both  herself  and  them  in  the  running  stream,  she 
wrapped  the  infants  in  a  coarse  covering,  tied  tliem  on  her  back, 
and  the  same  day  marched  liarefoot  twelve  miles  with  the  army, 
without  the  slightest  harm  ensuing*  The  following  day  the 
Viceroy,    Earl    Mouutjoy,  who  at  that  time  was  leiuling  an 
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mny  ac^ttmft  Emaale^  then  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Sail  <tf  Totiieu^  were  so  affected  by  the  strange  incident,  that 
tAkqr  appettPed  at  the  font  and  had  the  iafaata  caUedbj  ^^ur 
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*^  PoirB  kinds  of  bodies'*  are  enumerated  by  Hieron^Tnua 
Fabriciu3^  "as  existing  externally  to' the  foetus;  these  are  the 
umbilical  vessels,  the  membraues,  the  humours,  and  a  fleshy 
substance,'*  On  these  subjects,  guided  by  my  observations,  I 
shall  briefly  state  wherein  I  differ  from  him ;  first,  however, 
giving  his  statement  in  his  own  words. 

'*Thcre  are,"  he  says,  '^  tliree  membranes,  two  of  which  en- 
velope the  whole  fcEtus,  but  the  third  does  not  do  so.  Of  those 
which  envelope  the  whole  foetus,  the  innermost,  immediately 
investing  one,  is  called  a/n/ioi',  i.  c.  the  mantle.  That  which  fol- 
lows next  is  entitled  by  the  Greeks  ^optov ;  the  Latins,  how- 
ever,  have  not  given  it  a  name,  although  some  interpreters 
have  thought  proper  erroneously  to  call  it  '^  secundae'^  or  '*  sc- 
cundina,"  the  secundines ;  tliis  also  envelopes  the  entire  foetus. 
The  third  is  called  aXXavroEiSiJcj  i*  e,  gut-like,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  stufled  intestine ;  it  does  not  entirely  cneompaaa 
the  fcctus,  but  is  applied  upon  the  thorax  and  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  estteuds  to  either  horn  of  the  uterus/^  He  allows 
that  this  last  membrane  is  only  found  in  the  foetus  of  the  sheep 
and  cow;  he  asserts  also  that  it  is  continuous  with  the  urachus, 
and  bymeans  of  this  receives  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  Hence, 
he  goes  ou,  "homed  animals,  in  whom  this  allantois  is  found, 
have  the  uraehua  bo  wide  and  straight,  that  it  resembles  a 
smtdl  intestine ;  it  gradmilly  decreases  in  size  until  it  reaches 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder ;  whence  it  would  appear  to  owe  its 
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origin  rather  to  the  intestine  than  to  the  bladder  itself.  Bat  in 
man  and  other  animals  furnished  with  incisors  in  both  jaws, 
and  in  whom  the  allantois  is  wanting,  the  size  of  the  urachns 
is  so  diminished,  that  although  it  rises  from  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  as  a  single  tube,  it  afterwards  splits  into  innumerable 
fibres,  which  pass  beyond  the  umbilicus  together  with  the  ves- 
sels, and  carry  the  urine  into  the  chorion,  although  the  exact 
mode  in  which  it  does  so  cannot  be  demonstrated/'  On  this 
ground  he  accuses  Arantius  of  a  double  error — ^first,  his  de- 
nial of  the  existence  of  the  urachus  in  man ;  and,  secondly, 
his  assertion  that  the  foetus  passes  its  urine  through  the  geni- 
tal organs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  I  am  a  willing  party  to 
the  errors  of  Arantius,  if  errors  they  are  to  be  called.  For  I 
am  quite  sure,  if  pressure  be  made  on  the  bladder  of  a  full- 
grown  foetus,  whether  of  man  or  of  any  other  animal,  that 
urine  will  flow  by  the  genitals.  But  I  have  never  seen  an 
urachus,  nor  observed  that  the  urine  is  propelled  into  the  mem- 
branes by  makiug  pressure  on  the  bladder.  I  have  indeed 
seen  in  the  sheep  and  deer  what  appeared  to  be  a  process  of  blad- 
der between  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  which  contained  urine; 
but  it  in  no  way  resembled  the  urachus  as  described  by 
Fabricius.  Not  that  I  would  obstinately  deny  the  existence 
of  an  allantois ;  for  the  minor  membranes  are  so  delicate  and 
transparent  (those,  for  example,  which  we  have  described  as 
existing  between  the  two  '^  whites''  of  the  egg)  that  they  may 
easily  escape  obseiTation.  Moreover,  in  the  hen's  egg  a  white 
excrementitious  matter,  and  even  faeces  are  found  between  the 
colliquament  and  albumen,  i.  e.  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion ;  this  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  Coiterus  has  also 
observed  it.  Added  to  which,  the  membrane  of  the  colli- 
quament itself,  in  which  the  foetus  swims,  although  it  is  so 
exceedingly  transparent  and  delicate  that  Fabricius  liimself 
allows  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  so, nevertheless  (for  accord- 
ing to  him  all  membranes,  however  thin,  are  double)  may  nature 
sometimes  find  herself  compelled  to  deposit  urine  or  some  other 
matter  between  its  duplicatures.  An  allantois  of  this  kind  I 
am  ready  to  allow  Fabricius;  but  that  other  intestine-like  body 
produced  into  either  horn  of  the  uterus,  I  do  not  discover  among 
the  membranes  in  cloven-footed  animals,  nor  auglit  else,  in 
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fact,  except  the  conception  itself,  I  can  only  find,  as  I  before 
said,  a  process  of  the  bladder,  situated  between  the  umbili- 
cal arteries,  which  contains  an  excrementitioua  matter,  and 
varies  in  length  in  different  animals.  WTiereforCj  in  my  opinion, 
the  tunic  which  Fabricius  calls  the  allantois  is,  in  fact,  the 
chorion;  and  the  ancients  applied  the  name  of  allantois  to  it 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  double  intestine.  For  that 
external  membrane,  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  resembling 
a  saddle-bag  in  form,  which  i^  stretched  upwards  to  each  horn 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  its  passage  is  pinched  in  by  that  part 
of  the  uterus  which  connects  the  horns,  is  in  truth  the  cho- 
and  in   the  sheep,    goiit,.  roe,    fallow-deer,    and    other 
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cloven-footed  animals,  it  can  be  raised  by  the  liand  in  the  mid- 
<lle  of  its  course,  and  easily  extracted  whole ;  this  is  the  same 
as  what  is  called  the  "  conception'*  or  ovTim.  Like  an  egg,  it 
contains  within  itself  two  fluids,  and  the  fcetus  with  its  appen- 
dages ;  it  is  possessed  besides  of  those  characters  which  Aristotle 
attributes  to  the  egg;  these  are,  that  out  of  part  of  it  the  embryo 
is  originally  formed,  and  that  the  remainder  constitutes  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  new  animal,  as  has  been  frequently  explained.  I 
believe,  then,  the  tunic  which  Fabricius  called  tlie  allantois  to  be 
either  the  chorion  or  else  some  unnatural  structure  formed 
out  of  the  reduplication  of  the  membranes.  It  is  accordingly 
only  found  to  exist  in  some  animals,  and  not  always  in  these;  it 
cannot  be  traced  from  the  commencement  of  conoeptiouj  and  in 
ome  animals  it  is  more  apparent  than  in  others:  whilst  in  others 
^nothing  can  be  seen  except  a  mere  process  of  the  bladder. 
Besides,  Fabricius  himself  allows  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  en- 
LTclope  the  foetus^  but  to  contain  its  urine.  In  truth,  I  must 
rthink  that  he  has  described  it  rather  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients,  than  because  he  really  believed  he  had  discovered 
such  a  membrane,  or  that  it  sened  any  good  purpose.  For 
he  allows,  with  the  ancients,  and  everj'  medical  school,  that 
the  chorion  contains  urine,  when  he  savs^  that  there  are 
two  humours  encircling  the  foetus,  one,  viz.  in  the  amnion, 
consisting  of  sweat ;  the  other  in  the  chorion,  consisting  of 
urine.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancients  under  the  two 
understood  one  and  the  same  membrane ;  and  that  in 
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the  cloven-footed  animals  they  called  it  '^  allantois/'  on  account 
of  its  form;  but  in  others  ''chorion^''  because  th^  thought 
its  object  was  to  receive  the  urine.  Wherefore  they  allow  that 
this  tunic  is  neither  found  in  man  nor  any  of  the  other  animals. 
For  what  need  can  there  be  of  another  tunic  to  retain  the  urine, 
when  they  themselves  admit  that  the  office  of  doing  so  belongs 
especially  to  the  chorion  ?  There  can  be  no  probable  reason  as- 
signed why  this  tunic  should  exist  in  the  sheep,  goat,  and  the 
other  cloven-footed  animals,  and  not  also  in  the  dog,  cat,  mouse, 
and  others.  For  in  truth,  if  the  object  of  this  membrane  were  to 
contain  the  urine,  the  foetus  of  the  sheep  and  cow  must  secrete 
a  much  larger  quantity  than  those  of  animals  furnished  with  in- 
cisors in  both  jaws ;  there  must  then  either  be  three  different 
humours,  or  at  least  two  receptacles  for  the  urine.  For  myself, 
I  am  sure  that  the  chorion  from  the  first  is  full  of  water.  I 
will  not,  however,  enter  into  controversies;  I  would  rather 
record  what  I  have  found  by  my  own  observations. 

To  do  as  Fabricius  has  done,  and  give  the  structure  of  the 
full-grown  and  perfect  embryo,  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  another  to 
enter  fully  on  the  subject  of  its  generation  and  first  formation  : 
just  as  they  are  very  diflfcrent  things  to  describe  the  ripe  fruit 
of  an  apple  or  any  other  tree,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced  from  the  germ.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  go 
through  the  stages  by  which  the  "  conception"  is  brought  to 
maturity,  in  which  way  the  true  doctrines  in  the  matter  of  the 
membranes  and  other  foetal  appendages  will  be  better  ascer- 
tained. 

In  the  production  of  all  living  creatures,  as  I  have  before 
said,  this  invariably  holds,  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  a 
certain  primary  something  or  primordium  which  contains  within 
itself  both  the  "  matter"  and  the  "efficient  cause;"  and  so  is,  in 
fact,  the  matter  out  of  wliich,  and  that  by  which,  whatsoever  is 
produced  is  made.  Such  a  primary  something  in  animals  (whe- 
ther they  spring  from  parents,  or  arise  spontaneously,  or  from 
putrefaction)  is  a  moisture  inclosed  in  some  membrane  or  shell; 
a  similar  body,  in  fact,  having  life  within  itself  cither  actually  or 
potentially ;  and  this,  if  it  is  generated  within  an  animal  and 
remain  there,  until  it  produce  an  "univocal"  (not  equivocal) 
animal,  is  commonly  called  a  "  conception ;"  but  if  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  by  birth,  or  assumes  its  beginning  under  other 
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circumfttanceSj  (than  withiii  an  animal) ^  it  is  then  dcnominatccl 
an  "e^g/*  or  **wann.*'  I  think,  however,  tliat  in  cither  case 
the  word  *' primonlium*'  shoukl  be  used  to  express  that  from 
whence  the  animal  is  formed ;  just  as  plnutu  owe  their  origin 
to  seeds :  all  these  "  primordia"  have  one  common  property — 
that  of  vitality. 

I  find  a  "  primordiura*'  of  thia  kind  in  the  uterus  of  all 
viviparous  animals  before  any  ti-nce  of  a  fetus  appears :  tlicrc 
18  a  clear,  thick,  white  fluid  (like  the  albumen  of  tlie  egg) 
inclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  this  I  call  the  ovum.  In  the 
roc,  fallow-deer,  sliecp,  and  other  cloven-footed  animals,  it  fills 
the  whole  uterus  and  both  its  horns. 

In  process  of  time  an  extremely  limpid  and  pure  watery  fluid 
(similnr  to  that  which  in  the  hen's  egg  I  have  called  the  col- 
liqnameut)  is  secreted  by  this  "priraordium"  or  "ovum;" 
in  clearness  and  brilliancy  far  exceeding  the  remaining  fluid  of 
the  ovum  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  inclojsed  in  a  very  delicate  and  transparent  membrane  of 
ita  own  called  the  "  amnion,"  The  other  fluid,  of  a  denser  and 
thicker  character,  is  contained  in  the  outer  envelope,  or  chorion^ 
which  ia  in  immediate  contact  with  the  concave  surface  of  the 
uteni5,  and  which  also  encompasses  the  entire  ovum  :  the  shape 
of  this  second  membrane  varies -according  to  that  of  the  uterus  : 
in  some  animals  it  is  oval,  in  others  oblong,  but  in  those  with 
cloven  feet  it  resembles  a  aaddle-bag.  After  a  short  time 
a  red  pulsating  point  shows  itself  within  the  tnuisparent 
substance,  and  from  this  point  exceedingly  fine  twigs,  or  rather 
ray»  of  vesi^elw,  start  forth.  By  and  by  the  first  aggregated 
portion  of  the  body  makes  its  appearance,  folded  upon  iU 
self  orbicularly,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  grul) :  the  re- 
maining parts  follow  in  the  order  described  in  our  history. 
For  I  have  ascertained  that  the  production  of  the  foetus  from 
their  ova  or  "  conceptions^'  in  viviparous  animals,  takes  place 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  growth  of  the  chick  withiii 
the  egg. 

As  I  before  olwened,  *'conce])tion»**  in  viviparons  animals 
vary  in  form,  number,  and  in  their  modes  of  attachment  to 
the  uterus.  At  first,  especially  in  the  cloven-footed  animal»(, 
the  "conception"  docs  not  adhere  to  the  uterus,  but  is  only  in 
contact  with,  and  fills  and  distends  the  organ,  and  can  be  ca«i]y 
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extracted  entire.  In  cloven-footed  animals,  which  conceiTe 
within  the  horns  of  the  uterus^  and  also  in  the  sohdungula^  one 
ovum  only  of  this  kind  is  found,  and  that  stretching  up  into 
either  horn  of  the  uterus :  and  although  these  animals  some- 
times produce  one,  sometimes  two  young  at  a  birth,  and  so 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  colliquaments  are  found,  one 
in  the  right,  the  other  in  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus,  yet  the 
two  are  always  contained  in  one  and  the  same  ovum. 

In  other  animals,  however,  the  number  of  ova  answers  to  the 
number  of  foetuses,  and  within  them  are  as  many  colliqua- 
ments: this  is  the  case  in  the  dog,  cat,  mouse,  and  other 
animals  of  this  kind  with  teeth  in  either  jaw.  In  cloven- 
footed  animals  the  ovum  is  shaped  like  a  saddle-bag :  the  form, 
in  fact,  under  which  Fabridus  represented  the  allantoia.  In 
the  mare,  the  figure  of  the  uterus  internally  resembles  an  ob- 
long bag ;  in  the  woman  it  is  of  a  globular  form. 

In  animals  in  whom  the  ^^  conception''  adheres  to  the  uterus, 
(and  in  very  many  it  does  not  do  so  until  the  foetus  is  fully 
formed),  this  takes  place  in  various  modes.     In  some  it  is  ad- 
herent in  one  place  by  the  intervention  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
which  in  the  woman  is  called  the  "  placenta,''  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  round  cake  (placenta) :    in  others  it  is  attached  at 
many  points  by  certain  fleshy  bodies,  or  "  carunculse :"    these 
are  five  in  number  in  the  hind  and    doe ;    more    numerous, 
but  of  smaller  size,  in  the  cow;  and  in  the  sheep  they  are 
in  great  numbers  and  of  various  sizes.     In  dogs  and  cats  these 
fleshy  bodies  entirely  surround  each  ovum  like  a  girdle.      A 
similar  substance,  in  the  hare  and  mole,  grovrs  to  the  side  of 
the  uterus :    like  the  human  placenta,  which  embraces  about 
half  the  "  conception,"  (just  as  the  cup  does  the  acorn  at  the 
commencement  of  its  growth),  it  is  attached  by  its  convex 
aspect  to  the  uterus,  and  by  its  concave  surface  to  the  chorion. 
With  these  observations  premised,   I  shall  now  state  my 
opinions  on  the  humours,  membranes,  fleshy  substance  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  distribution  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  in  the 
order  described  by  Fabricius. 

The  words  Sevrepa  and  vfrrepa  are  correctly  understood  by 
Fabricius^  to  answer  to  ^^secundae"  and  "secundina"   (the 
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seeundmes) :  and  by  these  are  implied  not  only  the  membranes, 
but  everything  which  corner  away  from  the  nterus  at  the  last 
stage  of  partnritioii,  or  at  least  not  long  after  it,  viz.  the 
humours^  membranes^  fleshy  substance^  and  umbilical  vessels. 


0/  the  Humours, 

The  doctrines  inculcated  on  the  subject  of  the  humours,  and 
whichj  as  being  entertained  by  the  ancients,  Fabricius  regards  as 
certain  truths  requiring  no  further  proof,  arc  altogether  incon- 
sistent and  false ;  the  doctrines,  I  mean,  that  the  fluid  within 
the  amnion,  wherein  the  foetus  swims,  consists  of  sweat ;  and 
that  within  the  chorion  of  urine.  For  both  these  humours 
are  found  in  the  "  conception^*  before  any  trace  of  the  foetus  is 
visible ;  added  to  which,  the  fluid  they  call  urine  can  be  seen 
before  that  which  they  regard  as  sweat.  In  truth,  these  hu- 
mours, especially  the  outer  one,  may  be  observed  in  unfruitful 
conceptions  where  nothing  like  a  foetus  is  discoverable. 

Women  sometimes  expel  conceptions  of  this  kind,  ana* 
logons  to  the  subventaneous  or  wind  egg.  Aristotle  *  says 
they  are  called  ^'fluxes;*'  among  ourselves  they  arc  termed 
'*  false  conceptions,'*  or  "  slips,"  An  omm  of  this  kind  was 
aborted  in  the  case  of  Hippocrates's  pipe-player.  "  In  aU 
creatures,'*  we  are  informed  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,' 
"  which  breed  another  within  themselves,  immediately  on  con- 
ccption  an  egg-like  body  is  formed ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body  in 
which  a  fluid  is  contained  within  a  delicate  membrane  just  like 
an  egg  with  the  shell  removed,"  The  humour  in  the  chorion, 
which  Fabricius  and  other  physicians  consider  to  be  ttrinei 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  regarded  as  the  seminal  fluid  (spar* 
matis  sive  geniturae  liquor)*  He  says,^  *'  when  the  semen  lb 
received  into  the  uterus,  after  a  certain  time  it  becomes  snr- 
roim<led  by  a  membrane,  and  if  expulsion  takes  place  before 
the  fcetus  is  formed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ogg  with 
the  0hell  removed  and  covered  by  its  membrane :    this  mem- 
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brane^  moreover^  is  loaded  with  vessela.*'  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  chorion;  so  called  from  the  conflnx  or  multitade  of 
veins.  I  have  often  observed  ova  of  this  kind  escape  in  the 
second  and  third  month ;  they  are  frequently  decomposed  in- 
temally;  and  come  away  gradually  in  the  form  of  a  leucorrhoeal 
discharge^  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  parent  are  lost. 

Another  reason  why  these  humours  cannot  be  sweat  and 
urine,  is,  that  they  exist  in  such  abundance  at  the  very  be- 
ginning ; — for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  preventing  the  body 
of  the  foetus  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  parts 
when  the  mother  runs,  jumps,  or  uses  violent  exertion  of  any 
kind. 

Added  to  which,  many  animals  never  sweat  at  all,  (and  we 
must  remember  what  is  said  by  Aristotle,  ^  ^'  that  all  creatures 
which  swim,  walk,  or  fly,''  I  will  add  serpents  and  insects, 
whether  viviparous  or  oviparous,  or  generated  spontaneously, 
''are  produced  after  the  same  manner,'')  as  is  the  case  with 
birds,  serpents,  and  fishes,  which  neither  sweat  nor  pass  urine. 
The  dog  and  cat  also  never  sweat ;  neither  in  £act  does  any 
animal  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  is  very  abundant.  Be- 
sides, it  is  impossible  that  urine  can  be  passed  before  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  are  formed. 

Moreover,  aud  this  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
brought  forward,  those  humours  can  never  be  excrementitious 
into  which  so  many  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels  are  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  chorion ;  these  vessels,  in  fact,  in  this 
manner  taking  up  nourishment,  (as  it  were  from  a  large  reser- 
voir,) and  then  conducting  it  to  the  foetus. 

Besides  what  need  is  there  of  an  allantois,  if  the  fluid  within 
the  chorion  is  urine  ?  And  if  that  in  the  amnion  is  sweat,  why 
docs  Nature,  who  contrives  all  things  well,  ordain  that  the 
foetus  should  float  about  in  its  own  excrement  ?  And  why,  too, 
should  the  mother  (as  is  the  case  with  some  animals)  imme- 
diately after  birth,  so  greedily  devour  the  excretions  of  its  own 
offspring,  together  with  the  containing  membranes?  Some 
have  even  observed  that  if  the  animal  fails  to  eat  up  these 
matters  it  docs  not  give  its  milk  freely. 

Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  it  may  possibly  be  ima- 
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^nccl  by  some  that  the  humours  which  I  believe  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  fcetus  are  excremeutitioiiSj  led  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  they  increase  ns  the  fcEtus  grows  larger^  and  in  some 
animals  arc  observed  to  exist  in  immense  quantities  at  tlic  pe- 
riod of  birth  (at  which  time  it  might  be  supposed  that  all 
alimentary  matters  would  have  been  absorbed),  aud  serve  be- 
sides other  uses  hardly  compatible  witli  their  supposed  function 
of  nutrition.  I  nevertheless  most  confidently  assert  my  belief 
that  these  humours  are  at  the  commencement  destined  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  fcetus,  just  as  the  cuiru|uament 
and  albumen  are  in  the  ease  of  the  chick;  but  that^  in  course 
of  time,  when  the  thinner  and  purer  portions  arc  absorbed, 
the  remainder  takes  on  the  character  of  exci^mentitious  mat- 
ter, but  still  has  its  uses,  and  in  some  animals  especially  con- 
duces to  tlic  safety  of  the  foetus,  and  also  greatly  facilitates 
birth.  For  just  as  wine  becomes  poor  aud  tasteless  when  the 
Ipirit  has  evaporated ;  and  as  all  excreted  matters  owe  their 
[origin  for  th<*  most  part  to  what  has  been  previously  food ;  so, 
luftcr  all  the  nutrient  portions  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
chorion  have  been  taken  up  by  the  fcetus,  the  remainder  become 
cxcrcmentitious,  and  is  applied  to  the  above-mentioned  uses. 
But  all  the  fluid  of  the  amnion  is  usually  consumed  by  the 
time  of  birth ;  so  that  it  is  probable  the  foetus  seeks  its  exit  on 
account  of  deficiency  of  nutriment. 

Lastly,  if  any  other  fluid  is  ever  contained  within  the  allau- 
tois,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  I  believe  it  to  be  unnatumh 
For  sometimes  we  see  women  at  their  delivery  have  an  enor- 
mous flow  of  water^  sometimes  a  distinctly  double  flow ;  and 
this  the  midwivcs  call  the  ''by-waters.^*  Aud  so  some  women 
are  seen  with  the  abdomen  immensely  distended,  aud  yet  they 
bring  forth  a  little  shrivelled  fcutus  accompanied  by  a  vast  flow 
of  water*  Some  imagine  that  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is 
found  with  weakly  and  female  children,  wliilst  stronger  and 
male  feetuses  have  a  smaller  share.  I  have  often  seen  the 
waters  come  away  in  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  and  abortion  not 
take  place,  the  child  remaining  strung  and  vigorous  until 
birth«  Since,  tlien,  there  arc  naturally  two  collections  of  fluid, 
one  in  the  chorion,  thi^  other  in  the  amnion,  so  it  sometimes 
happens  tluit  unnatural  accumulations  take  [dace  eithiT  in  racm- 
brmiesof  their  own,  **r  between  the  dupUcaturcs  of  the  chorion. 
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Of  the  Membranes, 

With  respect  to  the  membranes  or  tunics  of  the  utems  i 
their  special  office  is  to  contsun  the  **  water*,"    aud  as    Ihepe 
waters  are  two  only,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  mcmbratiea 
themselves  do  not  necessarily  or  usually  exceed  that  number. 

Those  who  enumerate  three  tunics  are,  I  believe,  in  tmir^ 
owing  to  the  ancients  having  described  the  same  membrane  at 
one  time  under  the  title  of  '*  chorion/^  from  the  couconrM} 
veins,  at  another  under  the  name  of  "  allantois*'  from  ita  form. 

Unquestionably,  every  "conception^'  is  inclosed  iti  two  no-, 
velopes,  just  as  the  brain  is  surrounded  by  its  two  membranain 
everj'  tree  and  fruit,  moreover,  has  it  double  bark ;  and  lastly^  I 
seeds  and  fruits  are  protected  by  a  double  covering,  the  outer- 
most of  which  is  harder  and  stronger  than  the  inner  one 

Of  the  above-mentioned  membraues,  the  innermost  (that 
which  contains  the  colliquament  or  purer  fluid,)  is  ciLCt?od* 
ingly  delicate ;  it  is  called  the  "  amnion,"  i.  e.  the  mantle^  I 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  disposed  round  the  foRtus.  The 
outer  tunic,  however,  is  mnch  thicker  and  stronger,  anil  haji 
received  the  name  of  ''chorion/'  "because,*'  says  Fubricitia, 
^'  a  multitude  of  arteries  and  veins  are  aggregated  together  and  | 
arranged  in  it,  as  it  were,  after  the  manner  of  a  chorus.  Hoxce 
one  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye  has  been  denominated  ^upouZnc 
(choroid)  from  its  vessels  having  a  similar  aj'rangement  to  those 
in  the  chorion ;  the  plexus  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  iren* 
triclea  of  the  brain  has  also  gained  its  name  from  the  ntmii 
circumstance/' 

The  chorion  fills  the  whole  uterus,  and  contains  a  vt«cid  and 
rather  ttu^bid  fluid;  whilst  the  placenta,  or  carunculsc,  adhere 
to  its  outer  surface,  and  thus  attach  the  "  eonoeplioo''  lo  the 
uterus. 

In  the  woman  it  is  usually  adherent  to  the  aznnioa  at  it9 
lower  portion ;  nor  can  it  he  sepai-nted  therr  without  diffi* 
culty.  In  cloven-footed  animals  the  chorion  is  of  very  laipi 
size,  and  contains  a  hundred  times  more  fluid  than  the  amnian: 
tins  last  membrane  at  first  is  «C4ircc!y  as  large  as  a  ri  rjr 

broad  bean,  and  is  generally  found  in  one  or  otln  r  I  l^e 

uterus ;  that|  namely^  in  which  the  embryo  lies. 
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In  the  woman,  mnrp  particularly,  the  eJianun  i>  rxtcnially 
rough  and  viscous,  but  intrru filly  it  is  smooth,  slipprn%  Jind  in- 
terwoven  with  abundance  of  vessels.  In  the  woman,  abo^  fhe 
upper  part  is  tliiek  ami  soft,  l)iit  the  lower  is  thinner  and  more 
membranous  in  charncter. 

The  placenta  in  the  woman  grows  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
membrane.  In  the  sheep,  numerous  caruneula:!.  adhei*c  to  it 
at  various  points.  In  the  fallow  and  reif  dier  the  ovum  in 
united  to  the  uterus  in  five  places  only  ;  whilst  iu  the  mare  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  inner  sm-face  of  tlic  utenis  by  an  ulrnnst 
infinite  number  of  points  of  attHchment,  Henec  Fabriciui** 
states  that  in  almost  all  nviparous  animals  there  is  a  mh,  loose, 
porous,  and  thick  fleshy  body  of  a  dark  colour,  in  intimate 
union  with  the  terminations  of  tlie  umbilical  vessels ;  he  com- 
pares it  to  a  sponge,  or  to  the  loose  parenchyma  of  the  liver  or 
spleen  ;  hence,  too,  it  was  called  by  Galen^  **  glandular  flesh  ;" 
and  it  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  uterine 
liver,  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  v^scla  ramify 
to  bring  nutriment  from  the  titeru^  to  the  fa*tns. 

But  this  fleshy  substance  is  not  found  in  all  animals,  nor  at 
all  periods  of  utero-gcstation ;  but  in  those  alone  in  which  the 
conception  adheres  to  the  ifterus  j  and  then  only  when  it 
becomes  attached  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  nutriment. 
At  the  commencement  the  "conception'*  (like  an  egg  placed 
within  the  uterus)  is  found  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
uterus,  yet  at  no  point  is  it  adherent ;  but  produces  and 
nourishes  the  embryo  out  of  the  humours  contained  within  it, 
as  I  have  explained  iu  the  in  stance  of  the  hen's  egg.  This  adhe- 
sion, or  growing  togctlier,  first  takes  place,  and  the  fleshy  mass 
(constituting  the  bond  of  union  between  the  "  conception*'  and 
the  uterus)  is  first  produced,  when  the  foetns  becomes  perfectly 
formed,  and,  through  want  cither  of  diffei'entor  more  abundant 
nouri*ihment,  dispatches  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical  vesacls 
to  the  uterus,  that  from  hence,  (as  plants  do  from  the  earth  by 
their  radicles)  it  may  absorb  the  nutrient  juices.  For  in  the 
beginning,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  "  punctum  salicn^*.''  and 
the  blood  can  alone  be  seen,  the  nimifications  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  are  only  vi^^ible  in  the  coUiqiiamcnt  and  amnion.    When, 
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however,  the  fabric  of  the  body  is  completely  formed,  the  rami- 
fications extend  further,  and  are  distributed  in  vast  numbers 
throughout  the  chorion,  that  from  the  albuminous  fluid  which 
there  exists,  they  may  obtain  nourishment  for  the  fcetus. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  young  of  viviparous  animals 
are  at  the  beginning  nourished  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  chick  in  the  egg ;  and  that  they  are  detained  within  the 
uterus  in  order  that  (when  they  can  no  longer  supply  them- 
selves with  nutriment  from  their  own  stores)  they  may  form 
adhesions  to  it  by  means  of  this  fleshy  substance,  and  receiving 
more  abundant  supplies  of  food  from  the  mother,  may  be  nou- 
rished and  made  to  grow. 

Wherefore  Fabricius  has  rightly  observed,  that  in  some 
animals  the  ''  conception '^  is  scarcely  attached  to  the  uterus  at 
all.  Thus  the  sow  and  the  mare  have  no  such  fleshy  mode  of 
imion, — but  in  them  the  o^-um  or  "  conception,"  as  in  the  be- 
ginning it  is  formed  out  of  the  humours  of  the  uterus,  so  it  is 
nourished  subsequently  by  the  same  means ;  just  as  the  ovum 
of  the  hen  is  supplied  with  aliment  at  the  expense  of  the  albu- 
minous matter  without  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  uterus  : 
and  thus  the  foetus  is  furnished  ^-ith  aliment  by  the  **  concep- 
tion" in  which  it  is  contained,  and  is  nourished  as  the  chick  is 
from  the  fluids  of  the  egg.  This  is  a  strong  argument  that  the 
foetus  of  viviparous  animals  is  no  more  nourished  by  the  blood 
of  the  mother  than  the  chick  in  the  egg ;  and  moreover,  that 
the  fluid  within  the  chorion  is  neither  urine  nor  any  other  ex- 
crementitious  matter ;  but  senses  for  the  support  of  the  foetus. 
Although,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  possible  when  all  the 
nutrient  portions  have  been  taken  up,  the  remainder  may  de- 
generate into  excrementitious  matter  resembling  urine.  This 
is  also  clear  from  what  I  formerly  observed  of  the  cotyledons 
in  the  deer,  viz.,  that  in  these  animals  the  fleshy  mass  was  of 
a  spongy  character,  and  constituted,  like  a  honeycomb,  of  in- 
numerable shallow  pits  tilled  with  a  muco-albuminous  fluid,  (a 
circumstance  already  observed  by  Galen ^) ;  and  that  from  this 
source  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels  absorbed  the 
nutriment  and  carried  it  to  the  foetus :  just  as,  in  animals 
alter  their  birth,  the  extremities  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  are 
spread  over  the  coats  of  the  intestines  and  thence  take  up  chyle. 
'  Lib.  de  Dissect.  Uteri,  cap.  ult. 
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Of  the  Placenta. 


Ill  tnyopiniou,  then,  the  placenta  and  cariinculffi  have  an  office 
analogous  to  that  of  the  liver  and  mamma.  The  liver  ttlaboratcji 
fur  the  nijunshment  of  tfic  hody,  the  ehyle  previously  tiiken 
up  from  the  intestines :  the  placenta,  in  like  manner,  prepare^ 
for  the  foetus  alimentary  matters  which  have  come  from  the 
mother.  The  mammn^  also,  wliich  arc  of  a  glandular  Htructure, 
swell  with  milk,  and  although  in  j^ome  animids  they  are  not 
even  visible  at  other  times,  they  become  full  and  tumid  at  the 
period  of  pre«^nnaey;  so,  too,  the  placenta,  a  loose  and  fungus- 
like body,  aboimds  iu  au  albuminous  fluid,  and  is  ouly  to  be 
found  at  the  period  of  pregnancy.  The  Uver,  I  say,  then,  is  the 
nutrient  organ  of  the  body  in  which  it  i^  found  ;  the  mamma 
ia  the  same  of  the  infant,  and  the  placenta  of  tlie  embryo.  And 
Just  as  the  mother  forma  more  milk  from  her  food  than  is  requi- 
iite  to  sustain  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  which  milk  is  digested 
and  elaborated  iu  the  mamma;  so  do  those  animal^,  furnished 
with  a  placenta,  supply  to  the  foetus  nourishmcut  which  ie  puri- 
fied in  that  organ.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  embiTO  is  furuisihed 
mth  good  or  bad  nutriment  just  aw  the  mother  takes  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  food,  and  iu  proportion  as  it  is  elaborately  pre- 
pared or  not  in  the^se  uterine  sitructures.  For  some  embryos 
have  a  more  perfect  structiire  provided  for  them,  such  as  that 
fleshy  subfltauce  mentioned  above,  which  in  some  is  altogether 
wanting.  In  some,  nUo^  the  placenta  is  observed  to  be  thicker, 
larger^  and  more  loaded  with  blood ;  whilst  in  others  it  is  more 

jngy  and  white,  like  the  thymus  or  pancreas.  But  there  in 
hot  more  variety  found  in  the  placenta  than  in  the  mamma  or 
viscera  generally  :  for  instance,  the  liver  in  some  auiumta  is  red 
and  filled  with  bloody  iu  others,  as  is  the  ea&e  with  fishes  and 
some  cachectic  persons  in  the  human  species,  it  is  of  mucli  paler 
hue.  The  mare  feeds  on  crude  grass,  and  does  not  niminate  ; 
the  BOW  gorges  itself  with  any  unclean  food ;  and  iu  both  the 
phicenta,  or  organ  for  ^^  the  alim*'ut,  \k  wanting. 


RiL'htlv  then  is   it 
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sttructurc,  differs  miich  iu  simpe,  size,  position^  aud  number  lit 
different  kinds  of  animals.  The  lumiau  female  tas  one  pliicenta 
only ;  as  is  the  cme  with  the  mouse^  rabbit,  guinea-pig^  d«ig,i 
and  eat :"  so  also  with  mmiy  animals  whieli  have  the  toes  dis- 
tinct, and  incisor  teeth  iu  both  jaws.  "  AU  those  whieh  liave  the 
hoof  eleven  and  incisors  in  one  jaw  only,  have  several  placentae, 
whether  tliey  be  domesticated  aniraids^  like  the  sheep,  cow.  and- 
goat,  or  wild,  em  the  red-deer,  roe,  fallow-deer,  and  others  of  this 
same  kind.  Again,  where  there  is  only  one  of  these  fleshy  struc- 
tures it  either  resembles  a  cake,  (whence  its  name  placenta),  a^  m 
the  human  female,  rabljit,  liare,  mole,  mouse,  and  guinea-pig ;  o^i 
else  it  is  like  a  girdle  or  bandage  encircling  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  dog,  cat,  ferret,  and  the  hke,"  In  ^oiue  it 
resembles  the  cup  or  chalice  of  the  acorn,  and  siinoonds  thei 
greater  part  of  the  *'  conception/'  as  in  the  hare  and  rabbit, 
its  convex  part  adhering  to  the  litems,  the  concave  looking  to- 
wards the  fcetus.  "  ^^ain,  in  aninuds  which  have  this  struo, 
tnre  in  the  foiTn  of  a  cake,  althougfi  the  shape  is  similarj 
situation  in  which  it  is  found  is  very  different.  Iu  the  hi 
female  it  adheres  to  the  fundus  of  the  iitenii^j  ^nd  i^  as  f? 
moved  from  the  foetos  as  possible,  their  connexion  being  effected 
by  means  of  long  vessels.  In  the  mouse,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit, 
it  is  attached  partly  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  partly  at  the 
sides  of  the  thorax.  Those  animals  which  have  numerous  pla- 
centse  are  all  furnished  with  incisors  in  one  jaw  only,  as  the 
sheep,  cow,  goat,  red-deer,  roe,  and  the  like.  Yet  in  these 
some  variety  is  observable.'^ 

For  in  the  sheep  the  carunculse  are  many  in  number,  and  of 
different  magnitudes,  the  largest  being  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
the  smallest  of  that  of  a  pea  or  vetch:  they  are  also  of  a 
rounded  form  and  reddish  hue,  with  their  convex  portion  turned 
towards  the  uterus,  something  in  the  semblance  of  soft  warts  or 
nipples.  "  In  the  cow  they  are  larger,  wider,  and  whiter, 
more  like  a  spongy  or  fungoid  body,''  and  they  appear  to  take 
their  origin  from  the  chorion.  In  the  red  or  fallow-deer  they 
are  five  only  in  number;  these  spring  from  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  and  thrust  themselves  inwards,  exhibiting  their  depres- 
sions or  acetabula  on  the  side  of  the  foetus.  But  in  all  animals 
it  is  observed  that  the  carunculse  adhere  firmly  to  the  uterus, 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  considerable  difficoltyj 
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except  at  the  period  of  bii-th ;  at  w  hicli  time  they  becorae 
looHcneii  fi-om  their  attaeliments  and  fall  like  ri[>e  fruit.  If 
they  arc  forcibly  torn  from  the  uterus,  I  have  observed  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  blood  that  essaipes  to  flow^  not  from  the 
*'  coiiccptlou/*  but  from  the  uterus  itself. 

Fabricius,^  when  disetissinji;  the  mode  of  union  between  tlic 
''  fleshy  substance ''  and  the  uterus,  uses  many  arguments,  but  in 
my  opinion  weak  oues,  to  prove  that  the  umbilical  vensels  ana^s* 
tomose  with  those  of  the  uterus:  yet  he  seems  chiefly  to  have 
done  Hu  to  countenance  the  old  opiuiononce  hehl  almost  hy  all ; 
for  he  confesses  that  he  can  make  no  positive  assertion  on  the 
subject,  '*  becaiLse  the  fleshy  mass  itself  standn  In  the  \iay  of 
any  accurate  investigation.**  Yet  neither  reason  nor  observa* 
tion  would  lead  U9  to  believe  that  more  anastomoites  exist  in 
thr  uterus,  than  in  the  liver  between  the  brancheis  of  the  veua 
portfe  and  tlio  cava  j  or  in  the  mamma^  between  the  vessels  whicli 
ti-ansmit  blood  and  those  which  carry  milk*  There  may  be, 
indeed,  at  places  a  juxtaposition  of  vessels,  and  sometimes  the 
insertion  of  one  into  the  coats  of  another ;  but  the  perfect  coa- 
lition and  union,  descriljed  by  FabriciuB,  nevor  exist.  Were 
it  ?to,  the  veins  and  arteries  oti^ht  to  be  continuous ;  for  tlie 
vessels  whicli  bring  the  blood  from  the  mother  into  the  uterus 
and  carunculic  are  arteries,  whilst  those  which  pitss  from  the 
uterus  to  the  foetus  are  veins,  as  is  readily  apparent ;  for  they 
carry  blood  from  the  placenta  into  the  vena  cava. 

Hence  the  opmion  of  Arautius  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  one, 
viz,  that  the  orifiees  of  the  umbilical  veins  are  in  no  way  con- 
tinuous with  the  uterine  vessels.  For  there  is  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  vessels  carrying  blood  to  the  uterus  than  there  is  of 
veius  rettirning  it  to  the  foetus;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
roots  of  those  terminate  in  the  chorion.  Vet  Pabricius,  either 
from  respect  to  the  ancieut^,  or  through  an  envious  feeling 
towards  Arautius,  most  [icrtinaeiously  holds  to  the  old  opinion. 
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Akbriohis^  has  aaoertamed  nothing  on  tlic  subject  af  the 
^0oityMkfm*'  or  ^ieetabnla^'^  lie  ^veti  only  the  various  opi- 
iddons  of  'tii&  ttHdiaiiti.  In  tfbe  former  part  of  my  work,  hor- 
ever^  in  tiie  Ustoiy  of  tibe  ftetus  in  the  deer^  I  bave  mentioned 
the  animala  in  widclL  aMAbola  are  found ;  at  the  same  time  I 
described  fliem  as  conttitiitn%  numerous  eelk  of  a  small  si^e 
JK^tteredlllioiiglioiitthecar^  or  "  fleshy  substauee/^  and 

filled  wiih  all  altraininoiis  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  like  a  honeys 
oomD  ndl  of  Iioney. 

In  the  deer  tiiejr  greaify  resemble  in  shape  the  caritj  of  the 
haunch-bone  which  leoeives  fiLe  head  of  the  tliigh ;  hence  their 
name  in  Greeks  korvXifSoycc  (little  measures) ;  and  in  Latin, 
acetabnla,  because  they  resiCEnble  the  little  cups  formerly  brought 
to  table  filled  with  vinegar  fbrmice. 

These  cavities  do  not  exceed  in  size  ihe  holes  in  a  kffge 
sponge^  and  a  delicptte  ramification  of  the  nmbOical  vesseb  pe- 
netrates deeply  into  each  of  them ;  for  in  them  aliment  is  laid 
up  for  the  foetus,  not  indeed  constituted  of  blood,  as  Fabricius 
would  have  it,  but  matter  of  a  mucous  character,  and  greatly  re- 
sembling the  thicker  part  of  the  albumen  in  the  egg.  Hence  it 
is  clear,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  foetus  in  cloven- 
footed  animals  (as  indeed  in  all  others)  is  not  nourished  by  the 
blood  of  the  mother. 

Aristotle's^  statement,  "  that  the  acetabula  gradually  dimi- 
nish with  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  at  last  disappear,''  is 
not  borne  out  by  experiment ;  for  as  the  foetus  increases  so  do 
the  carunculse ;  the  acetabula  at  the  same  time  become  more 
capacious  and  numerous,  and  more  full  of  the  albuminous 
matter. 

If  the  carunculse  are  pressed  no  blood  escapes,  but  just  as 
water  or  honey  can  be  squeezed  firom  a  sponge  or  honey- 
comb, so  if  pressure  is  made  a  whitish  fluid  oozes  from  out  of 
the  acetabula,  which  then  become  shrunk,  white,  and  flaccid, 
and  at  last  come  to  resemble  a  nipple,  or  a  large  flabby  wari. 


»  Cap  iv. 
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Aristotle  ius€rt9;  with  truth,  that  aectahula  arc  not  fomid  iti 
all  aninmlH  ;  for  they  do  not  exist  iii  the  womun,  nor  [m  far  as 
1  know)  in  any  animal  which  possesses  a  single  fle^h}^  substance 
or  placenta.  As  to  the  uses  of  the  caruucuhe^  I  hclieve  tliat,  Uke 
the  mamma,  they  elaborate  not  blood  but  a  fluid  resembling 
albumen,  and  that  thi^  serves  for  the  nounshiucnt  of  the  foetus. 


Of  the  UmMUcai  Cord. 

Kahrieius  gives  au  elegant  description,  as  well  as  most  beau- 
tiful figtires,  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  "  The  veins,"  he  says,' 
*'  which  pass  from  the  uterus  iu  the  direction  of  the  foetus 
are  always  closely  united  and  l>ecome  larger  and  larger  Jis  they 
proceed ;  nor  docs  this  mutual  interlacement  cease  until  all 
end  in  two  large  trunks;  these  penetrate  the  ftjetus  at  the 
umbilicus^  and  become  one  vein  of  great  size,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  liver  of  the  fwtus,  and  has  a  communication  both 
with  the  vena  cava  and  vena  portie.  In  like  manner  the  artc- 
nes  which  accompany  tlic  veins,  being  many  in  number  and 
CJLceedingly  minute,  pass  firom  the  uterus  towards  the  foetus, 
and,  gradually  uniting  and  increasing  in  size,  terminate  in  two 
large  trunks;  these,  after  penetrating  the  umbilicus^  separate 
from  the  veins,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  bladder  by  the  intencntiun  of  a  mcmbnme,  procceil 
dowuwttrds  on  either  side  and  become  continuous  with  tho 
branches  of  the  aorta  descending  to  the  thigh/^  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  description  of  Fabricius  applies 
only  to  the  umbilical  vessels  of  the  huniau  foetus,  and  not  to  the 
youtjg  of  evciy  animal*  Nor  even  does  it  hold  iji  the  ci\ae  of 
the  human  ftietus  except  when  it  is  full  grown;  for  at  the  be- 
ginning the  arteries  make  little  show,  and  jirc  so  small  as  to 
rcquiitj  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  to  sec  them ;  nor  aftcrivards  indeed 
arc  they  distinguinhahle  except  by  their  pulsation  :  in  other 
partienlurs  they 'resemble  veins.  Since  then,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,  the  very  small  bninches  of  nrtcric«  do  not  pnUatc^in 
so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  there  cjiu  be  no  iliiVei^ence  between 
ihcm  and  veins.     The  tuleries,  I  nay,  at  this  time  are  so  fme  and 
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minute,  that  they  are  woven,  as  it  were,  like  the  most  delicate 
threads,  into  the  tissues  of  the  veins,  or  rather  in  some  obscore 
manner  insinuate  themselves  into  them;  hence  they  almost 
entirely  elude  the  sight.  But  all  the  veins,  by  a  retrograde 
movement,  unite  their  twigs  and  terminate  in  one  trunk  like 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mesenteric 
veins,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  vena  porta. 

Near  the  embryo  [the  umbilical  veins]  are  divided  into  two 
trunks,  but  when  entered  within  it  they  constitute  one  um- 
bilical vein,  which  ends  in  the  vena  cava,  near  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  and  passes  through  the  liver,  entering  the  vena 
portse ;  giving  off  no  branches  besides  until  it  leaves  the  con- 
vex portion  of  the  liver  by  a  very  large  orifice.  So  that  if  the 
vena  cava  is  opened  from  the  right  auricle  downwards  and 
emptied  of  blood,  three  apertures  may  be  seen  close  to  each 
other;  one  is  the  entrance  of  the  vena  cava  descendens,  the 
second  that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  which  ramifies  throughout  the 
convex  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  third  is  the  origin  of  the 
umbilical  vein.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  origin  of  the 
veins  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  for  in  the  liver ;  inasmuch 
as  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  descendens  is  much  larger  than 
the  hepatic  branch,  which  is  indeed  equalled  in  size  by  the  um- 
bilical vein.  For  the  branches  are  not  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
their  trunk ;  but  where  the  trunk  is  greatest  there  the  origin 
of  the  veins  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  this  is  the  case  at  the 
entrance  of  the  right  ventricle :  here,  then,  the  origin  of  all 
veins,  and  the  storehouse  of  the  blood  must  be  placed. 

To  return  to  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  arc  not  subdinded 
in  the  same  way  in  all  animals;  for  in  some  two  or  more 
branches  of  veins  are  foimd  within  the  body  of  the  foetus, — 
some  of  which  pass  through  the  liver,  whilst  others  join  the 
])ortal  and  mesenteric  veins.  In  the  human  foetus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  from  the  umbilicus,  the 
trunks  of  the  arteries  and  veins  are  involved  together  in  a 
complicated  manner,  (as  if  one  were  to  twist  several  waxen 
tapers  in  the  form  of  a  stick,)  and  are  besides  covered  and  held 
together  by  a  thick  gelatinous  membrane.  This  cord  ])asses 
on  towards  the  chorion,  and  when  arrived  at  the  concave  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  splits 

>  innumerable  branches ;  these  divide  again,  and  constitute 
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the  means  by  wliicb  the  nutrient  matter  is  taken  up,  m  by 
rootletH,  and  dit»tributed  to  the  foetus.  The  veins  of  the 
cord  are  marked  at  various  places  by  knots  or  varices,  rcscm- 
fjiinj^  vesicles  filled  with  blood;  this  is  a  contrivance  of  nature 
to  prevent  the  blood  rushing  too  violently  to  the  fostus.  From 
the  number  of  these  knots  superstitious  midwivcs  arc  accus- 
tomed to  predict  the  number  of  the  future  offspring ;  and  if 
none  can  he  seen  at  all  they  pronounce  that  the  woman  will  be 
ever  after  ban*en :  they  also  absurdly  prophesy  by  the  distance 
between  the  knots  about  the  interv-^al  to  take  place  between  the 
birth  of  each  child,  and  also  of  its  sex  from  their  colour. 

A  like  aiTungeraent  of  the  umbilical  vessels  is  found  in 
almost  all  foetuses  furnished  with  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the 
dog,  mouse,  and  others ;  but  in  these  the  cord  is  sliorter  and 
less  convoluted.  In  the  o%,  sheep,  red-deer,  fallow-doer,  hog, 
and  others,  in  whicli  the  nutrient  material  is  not  supplied  from 
one  fleshy  mass  or  placenta,  but  from  several,  the  umbilical 
vessels  are  distributed  in  a  different  manner.  The  branches  and 
cxtrcraitics  of  these  vessels  arc  not  only  disseminated  through 
the  fleshy  substance,  but  8till  more  and  chiefly  through  the 
memlirane  of  the  chorion  it^iclf  by  niejins  of  the  most  delicate 
fibres;  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  vessels  are  distributed 
in  the  human  foetus,  withotit  the  aid  of  tlie  cord,  before  the 
*' conception"  adheres  to  the  uterus*  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
the  embni'o  does  not  derive  all  ita  nourishment  from  the  pla- 
ccuta,  but  receives  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from  the  fluid 
contuiiied  in  the  chorion. 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  I  cannot  agree  with 
l^abriciuii,  for  he  imagines  that  all  the  blood  is  supplied  to  the 
fo*tus  from  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  veins,  and  that  the 
vital  spirits  are  transmitted  from  the  mother  by  the  arteries. 
He  also  as*<erts  that  no  part  of  tin?  fmUw  performs  any  connnon 
fimction,  but  that  each  individual  portion  looks  only  to  itself,  how 
it  may  be  nourished >  grow,  and  ])e  prescned.  In  like  manner, 
because  he  has  found  no  nerve  in  the  umbilical  cord^  he  refu.Hcs 
to  allow  ssensation  or  voluntjuy  mution  to  the  fcBtus.  Just  a« 
if  the  uterus  or  placenta  of  the  mother  were  the  heart  or  first 
source  whence  these  functions  arc  derived  to  the  fcEtus,  and 
wlienee  heat  flows  in  and  isi  distributed  th!Y>ugh  idl  iln  parts. 
All  these  are  manUVst  errors.      For  the  human   fcetus,   e%cn 
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before  the  completion  of  the  fourth  montlij  (in  some  animats 
UDoiier,)  in  no  obscure  mruiner  moras,  rolls  about,  and  kick?»^ 
csspcciiilJj  if  it  suffer  from  cold,  lieat^  or  any  external  source  of 
ineouTenieuce.  Moreover^  the  "  pnnetnm  salicns'*  (whilst  vet 
the  heart  is  not)  moves  to  and  fro,  with  an  evident  pukatioii,  and 
i!i2*tributes  blood  and  spirits }  and  this  purt,  as  I  have  before 
»tnted,  if  languid  and  nearly  extinct  through  cold,  will^  if  warmth 
be  applied,  again  be  restored  and  li^*e.  In  the  Cf^iareaa  sectiott,  , 
also,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  life  of  the  embryo  does  not  im- 
mediately depend  upon  the  mother,  and  that  the  spirits  do  not 
proceed  from  her;  for  1  Imve  often  seen  the  foetus  extracte<l 
ahve  from  tiie  uterus  wheii  the  mother  hius  been  de^d  some 
hours*  I  have  also  known  the  rabbit  and  hare  sitrnve  when  ex- 
tracted from  the  ntcrus  of  tlie  dead  motlier.  Besides,  in  a 
tedious  labour  we  learn  whether  the  infant  is  alive  or  not  hv 
the  jmlaation  of  the  umbihcal  arteries ;  and  it  ii  cert-tiin  that 
thewe  arteries  receive  their  impulse  from  the  heart  of  the  fmttij* 
aufl  lint  of  the  mother,  for  the  rljvthm  of  thti  fwn  diftVrst  fhU 
eui  be  earily  aiOtttaiiMd  if  one  W 

the  modier  and  Hie  other  to  the  umfaifieal  oord.  Naj,  in  tiie 
Csesarean  section^  when  the  embryo  is  still  enveloped  in  the 
chorion,  I  have  often  found  the  umbilical  arteries  pulsating,  and 
the  foetus  lively,  even  when  the  mother  was  dead  and  her  limbs 
stiffened.  It  is  not,  therefore,  true  that  the  '^ spirits"  pass 
from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  arteries ;  nor  is  it 
more  so  that  the  umbilical  or  foetal  vessels  anastomose  with 
those  of  the  uterus.  The  foetus  has  a  proper  life  of  its  own, 
and  possesses  pulsating  arteries  filled  with  blood  and  "  spirits," 
long  before  the  "  conception,"  in  which  it  is  formed  and  dwells, 
is  attached  to  the  uterus;  just  as  it  is  with  the  chick  in 
the  egg. 

In  my  treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  I  have  shown 
the  uses  of  the  arteries,  both  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  adult,  to 
be  very  diflPerent  from  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  my 
views  receive  confirmation  from  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  truth,  the  "secundines"  are  part  of  the  "conception," 
and  depend  upon  it,  borrowing  thence  their  life  and  faculty  of 
growth.  For,  just  as  in  the  mesentery,  the  blood  is  propelled 
to  the  intestines  by  the  branches  of  the  coeliac  and  mesenteric 
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arteries^  and  returns  thence  by  means  of  the  veins  to  the  liver 
and  hearty  together  with  the  chyle,  so  in  like  manner  do  the 
umbilical  arteries  carry  the  blood  to  the  sccundincs ;  which 
blood,  together  with  the  nutrient  fluid,  is  brought  back  by  the 
veins  to  the  foetus.  Hence  it  is  that  these  arteries  do  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  heart,  as  if  they  were  the  principal 
vessels,  but  take  their  origin  from  the  arteries  of  the  lower 
limbs,  as  being  of  inferior  rank,  use,  and  magnitude. 

Adrian  Spigelius  lately  published  a  book  entitled  '  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Foetus '  (de  Formato  Foetu) ;  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  uses  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  proves,  by 
powerful  arguments,  that  the  foetus  does  not  receive  vital 
'^  spirits''  from  the  mother  through  the  arteries  ;  he  also  an- 
swers fully  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  He  could  also 
have  shown  by  the  same  arguments  that  neither  is  the  blood 
transferred  to  the  foetus  from  the  vessels  of  the  mother  by 
means  of  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  veins  ;  this  is  especially 
clear  from  the  case  of  the  hen's  egg,  and  also  of  the  Csesarean 
section.  In  truth,  if  heat  and  life  flow  to  the  blood  from  the 
mother,  should  she  die  the  child  must  straightway  be  destroyed 
also,  for  the  same  fatality  must  attach  to  both ;  nay,  the  child 
must  be  the  first  to  perish;  for  as  dissolution  approaclies, 
the  subordinate  parts  languish  and  grow  chill  before  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  and  so  the  heart  fails  last  of  all.  The  blood,  I 
mean  of  the  foetus,  would  be  the  first  to  lose  its  heat  and  be- 
come unfit  to  perform  its  fimctions  were  it  derived  from  the 
uterus,  since  the  uterus  would  be  deprived  of  all  vital  heat 
before  the  heart. 
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Fabricius  has  indeed  recounted  many  wonderftd  things  on 
the  subject  of  parturition ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  more 
to  admire  and  marvel  at  in  conception.  It  is  a  matter,  in  truth, 
full  of  obscurity;  yet  will  I  venture  to  put  forth  a  few  things — 
rather  though  as  questions  proposed  for  solution — ^that  I  may  not 
appear  to  subvert  other  men's  opinions  only,  without  bringing 
forward  anything  of  my  own.  Yet  what  I  shall  state  I  wish 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  I  thought  it  a  voice  from  an  oracle,  or 
desired  to  gain  the  assent  of  others  by  violence ;  I  claim,  how- 
ever, that  liberty  which  I  willingly  yield  to  others,  the  permis- 
sion, viz.  in  subjects  of  difficulty  to  put  forward  as  true  such 
things  as  appear  to  be  probable  until  proved  to  be  manifestly 
false. 

It  is  to  the  uterus  that  the  business  of  conception  is  chiefly 
intrusted :  without  this  structure  and  its  functions  conception 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
semen  of  the  male  does  not  so  much  as  reach  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  much  less  continue  long  there,  and  that  it  carries  with 
it  a  fecundating  power  by  a  kind  of  contagious  property,  (not 
because  it  is  then  and  there  in  actual  contact,  or  operates,  but 
because  it  previously  has  been  in  contact) ;  the  woman,  after 
contact  with  the  spermatic  fluid  in  coitu,  seems  to  receive  in- 
fluence, and  to  become  fecundated  without  the  co-operation  of 
any  sensible  corporeal  agent,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  touched 
by  the  magnet  is  endowed  with  its  powers  and  can  attract  other 
iron  to  itself.  When  this  virtue  is  once  received  the  woman 
exercises  a  plastic  power  of  generation,  and  produces  a  being 
after  her  own  image ;  not  otherwise  than  the  plant,  which  we 
see  endowed  with  the  forces  of  both  sexes. 
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Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  where  this  faculty  abides  after  in- 
tercourse is  completed,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  ovum  or 
"  conception."  To  what  is  this  active  power  of  the  male  com- 
mitted ?  is  it  to  the  uterus  solely,  or  to  the  whole  woman  ?  or 
is  it  to  the  uterus  primarily  and  to  the  woman  secondarily  ?  or, 
lastly,  does  the  woman  conceive  in  the  womb,  as  we  see  by  the 
eye  and  think  by  the  brain  ? 

For  although  the  woman  conceiving  after  intercourse  some- 
times produces  no  foetus,  yet  we  know  that  phenomena  occur 
which  clearly  ihdicate  that  conception  has  really  taken  place,  al- 
though without  result.  Over-fed  bitches,which  admit  the  dog  with- 
out fecundation  following,  are  nevertheless  observed  to  be  slug- 
gish about  the  time  they  should  have  whelped,  and  to  bark  as  they 
do  when  their  time  is  at  hand,  also  to  steal  away  the  whelps  from 
another  bitch,  to  tend  and  lick  them,  and  also  to  fight  fiercely 
for  them.     Others  have  milk  or  colostrum,  as  it  is  called,  in 
their  teats,  and  are,  moreover,  subject  to  the  diseases  of  those 
which  have  actually  whelped ;  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  hens 
which  cluck  at  certain  times,  although  they  have  no  eggs  on 
which  to  sit.     Some  birds  also,  as  pigeons,  if  they  have  ad- 
mitted the  male,  although  they  lay  no  eggs  at  b]1,  or  only 
barren  ones,  are  found  equally  sedulous  in  building  their  nests. 

The  virtue  which  proceeds  from  the  male  in  coitu  has 
such  prodigious  power  of  fecundation,  that  the  whole  woman, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  undergoes  a  change.  And  although 
it  is  the  uterus  made  ready  for  this,  on  which  the  first  influ- 
ences are  impressed,  and  from  which  virtue  and  strength  arc 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  the  question  still  remains,  how 
it  is  that  the  power  thus  communicated  remains  attached  to 
the  uterus  ?  is  it  to  the  whole  uterus  or  only  to  a  part  of  it  ? 
nothing  is  to  be  found  within  it  after  coitus,  for  the  semen  in 
a  short  time  either  falls  out  or  evaporates,  and  the  blood,  its 
circle  completed,  returns  from  the  uterus  by  the  vessels. 

Again,  what  is  this  preparation  or  maturity  of  the  uterus 
which  eagerly  demands  the  fecundating  seed  ?  whence  does  it 
proceed  ?  Certain  it  is,  unless  the  uterus  be  ready  for  coition 
every  attempt  at  fecundation  is  vain  ;  nay,  in  some  animals,  at 
no  otlier  time  is  the  male  admitted.  It  happens  occasionally, 
I  allow,  that  this  maturity  arrives  earlier  in  some  firom  the 
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solicitations  of  the  male  animal ;  it  is  ittelfj  however,  a  purely 
.natural  result,  juat  as  is  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  trees.  Wliat 
Ithese  changes  are  I  will  now  recount,  aa  I  have  found  them  by 
f  observation* 

Tlie  uterus  drst  appears  more  thick  and  fleshy;  then  its 
inner  surface,  the  future  residence,  that  is,  of  the  *'  concep- 
tion/' becomes  softer,  and  resembles  in  smoothness  and  deli- 
cacy the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  tliis  I  have  already  described 
in  the  deer  and  other  cloven-footed  tribes.  But  in  the  dog, 
cat,  and  other  multiparous  and  dictated  animals,  the  horns  of 
the  utenis — clearly  corresponding  to  the  round  tubes  of  the 
woman  [Fallopian  tubes],  the  appendices  of  the  intestines  in 
birds,  or  the  ureters  in  man — exhibit  little  protuberances  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  which  swell  up  and  become  extremely  soft;  the^e, 
after  intercourse,  appear  to  open  themselves,  (as  I  have  ob* 
served  in  deer ;)  from  them  the  first  white  fluid  transudes  into 
the  uterus,  and  out  of  this  the  "  conception,"  or  ovum,  is 
formed.  In  this  way  the  uterus,  by  means  of  the  male,  (like 
fruit  by  the  summer's  heat,)  is  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
maturity,  and  becomes  impregnated. 

But  since  there  are  no  manifest  signs  of  conception  before 
the  uterus  begins  to  relax,  and  tlie  white  fluid  or  slender  threads 
(like  the  spider's  web)  constituting  the  *'primordium"  of  the 
future  "conception,"  or  ovum,  shows  itself;  and  since  the 
substance  of  the  uterus,  when  reouly  to  conceive,  is  very  like 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  the 
function  of  both  is  similar,  and  that  there  is  excited  by  coitus 
within  the  uterus  a  something  identical  with,  or  at  least  amilo- 
gons  to,  an  "imagination"  (phantasma)  or  a  "desire''  (appctitus) 
in  the  brain,  whence  comes  the  generation  or  procreation  of  thc^ 
ovum?  For  the  functions  of  both  are  termed  "conceptions," 
and  both,  although  the  primary  sources  of  every  action  through^ 
out  the  body,  are  immaterial,  the  one  of  natur^d  or  organic,  the 
other  of  animal  actions;  the  one  (\nz.  the  utenis)  the  first 
nuse  and  beginning  of  every  action  which  conduces  to  the 
leration  of  the  animal,  the  other  (viz.  the  brain)  of  every 
action  done  for  its  preservation.  And  ju»t  as  a  **  desire"  arises 
from  a  conception  of  the  brain,  and  this  conception  springs 
from  aoone  eitemal  object  of  desire,  so  also  from  the  male, 
being  the  more  perfect  animal,  and,  as  it  were,  the  most 
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mbml  olgart  of  Aarim,  dom  the  liataid  (orgBi^^  cmofjitim 
Lin  liie  uterus^  eran  m  the  aaiimal  cttnoeptaim do«i  m 


From  this  denre,  or  conoeption,  it  resaUai  that  the  i 
peodnoei  en  oiKipriiig  like  the  fiither.  For  just  as  we,  ftdm 
the  oonoeptioii  of  the  ^ioftm''  or  ^'idea'^  in  the  hniii,  ftihinn 
moor  woriu  a  form  reaemUiiig  fty  00,  in  like  1^ 
or  ''  form,''  of  the  fiither  eiistmg  in  the  nteAia  genmrtea  en 
oflbpring  IQLe.himaelf  with  tUe  help  ci  the  foimetive  JMBsli^, 
impreMdng,  however,  on  its  woik  ita  own  immatwial  ''  tanaJ' 
In  the  aame  way  art,  wUeh  in  the-  hndn  »  the  lAoc  or 
'^fonn''  of  the  fntore  work,  prodnoes,  when  in  operataon,  ita 
like,  and  begets  ifc  ont  of  ''matter/'  So  too  the  painter,  faj 
means  <d  conoqptioii,  pietores  to  himself  a  &ce,  andhjimitittiinf 
thu  internal  conception  <tf  the  brain  carries  it  oat  into  aiK;  ao 
also,  the  builder  constrocts  his  hoQse  according  to  preneoa  con* 
cqHion.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  everjr  other  aotkns  and 
artificial  production.  Thns^  what  education  eflbcts  in  the  bnm^ 
yiz.  art,  with  its  analogne  does  the  coitas  of  the  nude  endow 
the  uterus,  yis.  the  plastic  art ;  hence  xnany  similar  or  dissi* 
milar  foetuses  are  produced  at  the  same  coitus.  For  if  the  pro- 
ductions and  first  conceptions  of  art  (the  mere  imitations  of 
nature)  are  in  this  way  formed  in  the  brain^  how  much  more 
probable  is  it  that  copies  (exemplaria)  of  animal  generation 
and  conception  should  in  like  manner  be  produced  in  the 
uterus  ? 

And  since  Nature,  all  of  whose  works  are  wonderful  and 
divine,  has  devised  an  organ  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  brain,  by  the 
virtue  and  sensitive  faculty  of  which  the  conceptions  of  the 
rational  soul  exist,  such  as  the  desires  and  the  arts,  the  first 
principles  and  causes  of  so  many  and  such  various  works,  of 
which  man,  by  means  of  the  impulsive  faculty  of  the  brain,  is 
by  imitation  the  author ;  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  the 
same  Nature,  who  in  the  uterus  has  constructed  an  organ  no 
less  wonderful,  and  adapted  it  by  means  of  a  similar  structiure 
to  perform  all  that  appertains  to  conception,  has  destined  it  for 
a  similar  or  at  least  an  analogous  function,  and  intended  an 
organ  altogether  similar  for  a  similar  use  ?  For  as  the  skilful 
artificer  accomplishes  his  works  by  ingeniously  adapting  his  in- 
struments to  each,  so  that  fix)m  the  substance  and  shape  of  these 
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instruni(mt8  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  their  use  and  application, 
with  uo  lesii  certainty  than  we  have  been  taught  by  Aristotle  * 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  animals  from  the  stnicture  and 
arrangement  of  their  bodily  organs ;  and  as  physiognomy  in- 
structs ns  to  judge  of  a  raan*a  disposition  and  character  from 
the  shape  of  his  face  and  features,  what  should  prevent  us  from 
Buppoaing  tliat  where  the  same  ttructure  exists  there  is  the 
same  function  implanted? 

But  it  is  so  unfairly  ordered  that,  when  customary  and  fami- 
liar matters  come  to  be  debated,  tliis  very  familiarity  lessons 
their  importance  and  our  wonder ;  whilst  things  of  much  less 
moment^  because  they  are  novel  and  rare,  appear  to  us  far 
greater  objects  of  marvcL  Wlitiever  has  pondered  with  him- 
self how  the  brain  of  the  artist,  or  rather  the  artist  by  means 
of  his  brain,  pictures  to  the  life  things  which  are  not  present 
to  hiui,  but  which  he  has  once  seen ;  also  in  what  raanner 
birds  immured  in  cages  recall  to  mind  the  spring,  and  chant 
exactly  the  songs  they  had  learned  the  preceding  summer, 
although  meanw  hile  they  had  never  practised  them  ;  again^ 
and  this  is  more  strange,  how  the  bird  artistically  builds  its 
nest,  the  copy  of  which  it  had  never  seen,  and  this  not  from 
memory  or  habit,  but  by  means  of  an  imaginative  faculty 
(phantasia),  and  how  the  spider  weaves  its  web,  without  either 
copy  or  brain,  solely  by  the  help  of  this  imaginative  power ; 
whosoever,  I  say,  ponders  these  things,  will  not,  I  think,  regard 
it  as  absurd  or  monstrous,  that  the  woman  should  be  impreg* 
nated  by  the  conception  of  u  general  immaterial  "idea,**  and 
become  the  artificer  of  generation. 

I  know  well  that  some  censorious  persons  will  laugh  at  this, 
— men  who  believe  nothing  true  but  what  they  thiuk  so  them- 
selves* Yet  this  that  I  do  is  the  practice  of  philosophers,  who, 
wlien  they  cannot  clearly  comprehend  howathing  really  is  brouglit 
to  pass,  devise  some  mode  for  it  in  accordance  with  the  other 
works  of  nature,  and  as  near  ns  possible  to  what  is  true.  And 
indeed  all  those  opinions  which  we  now  regard  as  of  the  greatest 
weight,  were  at  the  beginning  mere  figments  and  imaginations, 
until  confirmed  by  experiments  addressed  to  the  senses,  aud 
made  credible  by  a  knowledge  uf  their  positive  causes.     Aris- 
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tode^  mjM  ^tt*t  pbilosophers  are  in  Bome  sDrt  loTers  of  fablea^ 
iitfiBgtIiBkftUe  is  made  up  of  marrek/^  And  indeed  mea  were 
ftnfc  led  to  cultivate  phOosophy  from  wondering  at  wkftt  they 
MMT.  XVnt  tBOjr  «3^^^  P^j  then^  when  I  eee  notMng  left  in  the 
'  intercouriie  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  principle  of 
Mf  more  than  there  is  in  the  brain  anything  dis- 
Wf«liUb  jJtar  sematiou  and  experiences  which  are  the  prime 
■QdiroeB  of  «ft|  and  when  I  Und  the  structure  of  both  alikej  I 
biro  dsfiBed  t^s  fable.  Let  learned  and  ingenious  men  eon- 
of  i^  ]0fe  the  Bupercihous  reject  it,  and  those  who  are 
and  tooffing  laugh  ii'  they  please. 

Since^  theiiy  nothing  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses  in 
tke  ttterai  ifter  coition^  and  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
•omMliiBg  to  lender  the  female  fruitful,  and  as  this  is  probably 
not  natenal,  it  remains  for  ns  to  take  refuge  in  the  notion  of 
a  mere  conception  and  of  "  species  without  matter"  (species 
rine  niateriA)^  and  imagine  tliat  the  same  thing  happens  here 
aa  ewery  one  allows  takes  place  in  the  brain,  unless  indeed 
tkeie  be  aonie  oua  "  whom  the  gods  haTe  moulded  of  better 
day/'  and  made  6t  to  discover  some  other  efficient  cause  b&u. 
nded  any  of  tbose  enumerated. 

Some  philosophers  of  oxur  time  have  returned  to  tlie  old  opinion 
about  atoms^  and  so  imagine  that  this  generative  contagion,  as 
indeed  all  others,  proceeds  &om  the  subtile  emanations  of  the 
semen  of  the  male,  which  rise  like  odorous  particles,  and 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  uterus  at  the  period  of  intercourse. 
Others  invoke  to  their  aid  incorporeal  spirits,  such  as  demiurgi, 
angels,  and  demons.  Others  regard  it  as  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. Others  devise  other  theories.  I  pray,  therefore,  a  place 
for  this  conjecture  of  mine  until  something  certain  is  esta- 
blished in  the  matter. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  by  me  which  would  easily 
overthrow  the  opinions  I  have  mentioned,  so  easy  is  it  to  say 
what  a  thing  is  not  rather  than  what  it  is ;  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  place  to  introduce  them,  although  elsewhere  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  so.  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, if  that  which  is  called  by  the  common  name  of  ''  con- 
tagion,^' as  arising  from  the  contact  of  the  spermatic  fluid  in 
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intercourse^  and  which  remains  in  the  woman  (without  the  actual 
presence  of  the  semen)  as  the  eflSdent  of  the  future  offspring — 
if,  I  «ayj  this  contagion  (whether  it  be  atoms,  odorous  par- 
ticles^ fermentation,  or  anything  else)  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any 
corporeal  substance,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  is  incorporeal. 
And  if  on  further  inquiry  it  should  appear  that  it  is  neither  spirit 
nor  demon,  nor  soul,  nor  any  part  of  the  soul,  nor  anything 
having  a  soul^  as  I  beliere  can  be  proved  by  various  arguments 
and  experiments^  what  remains,  since  I  am  unable  myself  to 
conjecture  anything  besides,  nor  has  any  one  imagined  aught 
else  even  in  his  dreams,  but  to  confess  myself  at  a  stand-still  ? 
"  For  whoever/'  says  Aristotle/  "  doubts  and  wonders,  con- 
fesscs  his  ignorance ;  therefore  if  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
ignorance,  ingenious  men  have  turned  to  philosophy^  it  is  clear 
they  follow  their  pursuit  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and  not 
from  any  other  motive/^ 

It  must  not,  then,  be  imputed  to  me  for  blame,  if,  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  approaching  untrodden  ground,  I  have  pre- 
sented aught  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  made  up  or  fabu* 
lous.  For  as  everything  is  not  to  be  received  at  once  with  an 
unthinking  credulity,  so  that  which  has  been  long  and  pain- 
fully considered  must  not  be  straightway  rejected,  even  although 
it  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  quick-sighted.  Aristotle  him- 
•df  wrote  a  book,  '  Dc  Mirabilibus  auditis,*  on  hearsay  won- 

f  ders ;  and  elsewhere  he  says,^  **  We  must  not  only  thank  those 
in  whose  opinions  we  acquiesce,  but  those  also  who  have  said 
aught  (to  the  purpose)  although  superficially.    For  these  bring  in 

I  something  to  the  common  stock,  in  this,  that  they  exercise  and 
train  our  habits.      For  if  Timotheus  had  not  existed,  we  should 

'  have  lost  much  music.    Yet  if  Phrynis  had  not  been  we  should 

i  liave  had  no  Timotheus.  So  is  it  with  those  who  have  laid  down 
any  truth.  For  we  have  received  some  opinions  from  certain 
philosophers,  yet  were  there  others  to  whom  these  owed  their 
existence." 

Influenced,  then,  by  the  example  and  authority  of  so  great 
a  man,  and  not  to  appear  resolute  only  to  subvert  the  doc- 
trines of  others,  I  have  preferred  proposing  a  fanciful  opinion 
rather  than  none  at  all,  playing  in  this  the  part  of  Phiynis  to 
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Timotheits,  my  object  being  to  shake  off  the  sloth  of  the 
we  live  in^  to  rotise  the  intellects  of  the  stiidiousj  wixA,  rather 
than  that  the  diligent  investigator  of  nature  should  accuse  toe 
of  indolence,   to  bid  him  laii^h  fit   ray   ill -formed   nnd   mtdel 
notions. 

In  truths  there  is  no  proposition  more  magiiiticcrit  ti>  irnr^n- 
gftte  or  more  useful  to  ascertain  than  this:  How  arc  all  thin^! 
formed  by  an  "uuivocal'^  agent?    How  does  the  Uke  ever  generate 
the  like  ?     And  this  not  only  in  productions  of  art  (for  m  house  i 
builds  house,  face  designs  face,  and  image  forms  image),  but  also' 
in  things  relating  to  the  mind,  for  mind  begets  mind,  opinion  in 
the  8oiu*ce  of  opinion,    Remocritus  with  his  atoms,  and  Enduxiia 
with  his  cliief  good  which  he  placed  in  pleasure,  impreguatetl ' 
Epicurus;  the  four  elements  of  Erapedocles,  Aristotle;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  Thebans,  Pj^hagora*  and  Plato;  gcoujctrr, 
Euclid.      By  this  same  law   the  son   is  bom   Uke  his  partmti, 
and  virtues  which  ennoble  and  iriccs  which  degrade  a  raf!<*  are 
sometimes  passed  on  to  descendants  through  along  series  of  years- 
Some  diseases  propagate  their  kind,  as  lepra,  gout,  «}*phili!i,  and 
others.    But  why  do  I  speak  of  diseases,  when  the  molei,  waita^ 
and  cicatrices  of  the  progenitor  are  sometimes  repeated  in  the 
descendant  after  many  generations?  *    "  Everj'  fourth  birth^"  ^7*1 
Pliny ,^  "  the  mark  of  the  origin  of  the  Dacian  family  is  re|Hmtedl 
on  the  arm.^*    Why  may  not  the  thoughts,  opinions,  and  manncrt' 
now  prevalent,  many  years  hence  i^eturu  again,   after  aii  inter- 
mediate period  of  neglect  ?      For  the  divine  mind  of  the  Eter- 
nal Creator,  which  is  impressed  on  all  things,  creates  the  image 
of  itself  in  human  conceptions. 

Having,  therefore,  overcome  some  ditlicidtics  relating  to  the 
subject,  I  feel  a  greater  desire  to  enter  into  it  a  little  mor&^ 
closely,  and  this  with  two  objects  in  view — first,  that  what 
I  have  Idtherto  treated  cursorily  may  seem  to  carry  with  it 
a  greater  weight  of  probability ;  and  secon^By,  to  stir  up  the 
intellects  of  the  studious  to  search  more  deeply  into  no  obscure 
a  siUijcct. 

To  illustrate  the  matter,   let  A  stand  for  the  fecundated  egg 
(the  "  matuy^  that  is  of  tite  futturc  chick),  which  is  altemhic  ai 
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convertible  into  the  chick^  and  is  in  fact  the  chicken  in  posse. 
Let  B  be  that  which  fecundates  the  egg,  and  thus  distinguishes 
it  from  an  unfruitful  egg,  i.  e.  the  "  efficient  cause"  of  the 
chick,  or  that  which  puts  the  egg  in  motion,  and  converts  it 
into  a  chick.  And  let  C  be  the  chick,  or  *'  final  cause/'  for 
the  bake  of  which  both  the  egg  and  that  which  fecundates  the 
egg  exist,  the  actual  cliick,  namely,  or  "reason"  why  the 
chick  is. 

Now  we  take  for  giunted^  as  demonstrated  by  Aristotle/ 
that  every  prime  mover  is  '^combined  with"  that  which  is 
moved  by  it.  And  these  things  are  more  particularly  said 
by  him  to  be  '*  together**  which  are  generated  or  produced  at 
Uie  same  moment  of  time :  thus  that  which  moves  and  that 
which  is  moved  are  actually  together,  and  where  one  is  there 
the  other  is  aUo  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  when  the  eflVct  is  present 
the  cause  must  he  so  too. 

Whenever,  then,  A  (i.  e.  the  fecundated  egg)  is  mutually  in 
being,  B  (i,  e.  the  internal  moving  and  "efficient"  or  fecundating 
cause)  is  also  actually  in  being.  But  when  B  is  actually  in 
beings  C  also  (i.e.  the  immaterial  ''form"  of  the  chick)  must, 
at  least  in  some  sort,  be  existing  too.  For  B  is  the  internal 
efficient  cause  of  the  chick,  that,  namely,  which  alters  A  (the 
egg)  into  C  (the  "reason"  why  the  chick  is).  Since,  then, 
everything  which  moves  coexists  with  that  which  is  moved  by 
it,  and  every  cause  with  its  effect,  it  follows  that  C  coexists 
with  B ;  for  the  "  final  cause,"  both  in  nature  and  art,  is  pri- 
mary'" to  all  other  causes,  since  it  moves,  and  is  not  itself  moved; 
but  the  "  efficient"  moves,  because  it  is  impeUe<l  by  the  **  final 
cause."  There  inlieres,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  every  "effi- 
cient cause"  a  ratio  finis  (a  final  cause),  and  by  this  the  efficient, 
co-operating  with  Providence,  is  moved. 

The  authority  of  Aristotle  is  clearly  on  my  side :  "  That,^' 
he  says,^  "  appears  to  hold  the  chief  place  among  natural  causes 
which  we  signify  under  this  expression,  'cujus  gratis* — for 
whose  sake.  For  this  is  the  *  reason  ;'  but  the  *  reason*  is  the 
chief  thing,  as  well  in  artificial  as  in  natural  subjects.  For 
when  a  physician  explains  what  health  is,  either  by  definition 
or  description,  or  a  workman  a  house,  he  is  accustomed  to  give 
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the  reasons  and  causes  of  what  he  does,  and  adds  why  be  dom ! 
it ;  although  that  cause,  '  cujus  gratiA/  and  the  reason  '  far  the 
sake  of  the  good  and  fair/   are  joined  rather  to  the  works  of 
nature  than  to  those  of  art." 

"  The  end/'  he  elsewhere  says/  '*  is  tliis  *  cujus  gratU'  (for 
whose  sake),  as  health  is  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
walk.  For  why  does  a  man  walk  ?  We  answer,  for  the  take  of 
his  health ;  and  when  we  have  thus  said^  we  think  wc  hare 
given  a  '  cause  /  and  whatever  else  is  further  interposed,  by 
means  of  another  ligent^  is  done  for  the  sake  of  this  end,  as 
dieting^  or  purging,  or  drugs,  or  instruments,  are  all  for  the 
sake  of  health ;  for  all  these  are  for  the  sake  of  the  end.'' 
Agaiui  "  It  is  our  business  always  to  seek  the  primary  cause  of 
everything,     For  instance,  a  man  builds  a  house  ber  "  "  is  , 

a  buUcler,  but  he  is  a  builder  by  reason  of  the  art  im  .wg; 

this  then  (the  art)  is  a  prior  cause ;  and  so  in  all  thingA,'' 
Hence  it  is  that  he  asserts"  "  that  the  cause  which  first  moreB, 
and  in  which  the  '  reason*  aiid  '  form'  lie,  is  greater  and  more 
divine  than  the  '  naaterial  cause/  " 

In  all  natural  generation,  thereforCj  both  the  urawer  j  ii 
of  which  and  the  "etficient  causc'^  by  which  (njimch'.  A,  the 
thing  which  is  moved,  and  B,  the  thing  moving)  are  alike  for 
the  sake  of  the  animal  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  ^  * 
which  moves  and  is  not  itself  moved,  viz.  C,  is  iu  ^< 
For  both  those  (viz.  A  and  B)  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
motion,  and  are  moreover  moved,  viz.thetli^      '*     .    '  B^ 

(which  both  moves  and  is  moved)  and  the  t;  ^  A, 

the  "  matter/'  viz.  or  ovum,  which  is  moved  and  changed  only. 
Wherefore  if  no  moveable  thing  is  actually  moved,  unless  tke 
thing  which  moves  is  present,  so  neither  will  *'  matter"  be 
moved,  nor  the  "efficient'*  effect  anything,  unless  the  first  mor- 
ing  cause  be  in  some  way  present;  and  tins  is  the  •*  form'*  or 
"  species''  which  is  without  matter,  and  is  the  iirime  caiue« 
"  For  the  eflScient  and  generating/'  acconiing  to  Arislotlet* 
"  in  80  far  as  they  are  so,  belong  to  that  which  u  cfTocted 
and  generated,*'  The  following  syllogism,  therefore,  taay  be  i 
framed  out  of  these  first  and  necossary  ptvdioalei  s 
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Wlienever  B  Ib  actually  in  existence^  C  abo  i§  actaally  in 
existence  (i,  e.  moving  in  some  way). 

Whenever  A  is  actually  in  existence^  B  is  also  in  actual  ex- 
istence. 

Therefore  whenever  A  is  in  actual  existence,  C  is  also  in 
actual  existence. 

Natural  and  artificial  generation  take  place  after  the  same 
manner.'  Both  are  instituted  for  the  sake  of  something  fur- 
ther, and  by  a  kind  of  providence  both  direct  themselves  to  a 
proposed  end; — both  too  are  first  moved  by  some  "form'*  con- 
ceived without  matter,  and  are  the  products  of  this  conception. 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  one  kind  of  conception  (for  in  the 
soul,  the  organ  of  which  is  the  brain,  art,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  matter,  is  the  "  reason"  or  first  cause  of  the  work), 
the  uterus  or  ovum  of  the  other. 

The  "conception,"  therefore,  of  the  uterus  or  the  ovum  resem- 
bles, at  least  in  some  sort,  the  conception  of  the  brain  itself,  and 
in  a  similar  way  does  the  "  end**  inhere  in  both.  For  the 
"  species"  or  "  form**  of  the  chick  is  in  the  uterus  or  ovum 
without  the  intervention  of  matter,  just  as  the  "  reason**  of  his 
work  is  in  the  artist,  e.  g.  the  "  reason**  of  the  house  in  the 
brain  of  the  builder. 

But  since  the  phrase  "  to  be  in*'  is  perhaps  equivocal,  and 
things  are  said  to  be  coexistent  in  various  senses,  I  affirm, 
further, and  say,  that  the  "species"  and  immaterial  "form**  of 
the  future  chick  are,  in  some  sort,  the  cause  of  the  impregna- 
tion or  fecundation  of  the  uterus,'  because  after  intercourse  no 
corporeal  substance  can  be  found  within  that  organ. 

But  how  this  immaterial  cause,  this  first  principle,  exists 
alike  in  the  uterus  and  brain,  or  how  the  conceptions  of  the 
brain  and  uterus,  answering  to  art  and  nature,  resemble  or  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  and  in  what  way  the  thing  which  fecundates 
(\'i2.  the  internal  efficient  cause  whereby  the  animal  is  gene- 
rated) exists  alike  in  the  male  and  his  semen  and  in  the  woman 
^End  her  uterus — ^in  the  egg  also,  the  mixed  work  of  both  sexes — 
rand  wherein  their  differences  consist,!  shall  subsequently  attempt 
to  explain  when  I  treat  generally  of  the  generation  of  animals 
(as  weU  of  thoae  creatures  which  are  produced  by  metamor- 
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ptosis  viz,  insects,  ^b  af  apontaneouslj  generated  beings,  iu 
whose  Of  a  or  "  primordia,"  as  iu  all  other  seeds,  the  "species'' 
or  inimaterial  "form''*  plaitily  dwells^  the  moving  principlej  as 
it  were,  of  those  things  which  arc  to  be  generated),  and  wlieu 
I  speak  of  the  sonl  and  its  affections,  and  how  art,  meinon', 
and  experience  are  to  be  regarded  m  the  conceptioni  of  the 
brain  alone. 


■'SJk.^it  *  ^  ^4£t     L^ 


THE   ANATOMICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  THB   BODY    OF 

THOMAS  PARR, 

WHO    DIED    AT  THB   AOB   OF    ONB    HVNDRBD    AND    riFTT-TWO   TBAB8 ; 
ICADB   BY 

WILLIAM  HAEVEY, 

OTHBB8   OF  THB   KINO'S   PHYSICIANS   BBINO   FBBSBNT, 

ON  THE  16th  of  NOVEKBEB,  THE   AKVIVEBSAKT  OF  THE  BIBTHDAT 

OF  HBB  SEfiENB    HIOHKESS 

HENBIETTA  MABIA,   QUEEN    OF   OBEAT    BBITAIN,   FBANCE  AND    IBELAND. 


[This  account  first  appeared  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bett,  entitled; 
*•  De  Ortu  9t  Katura  Sangmjiis/*  8to.  Loudon^  1669,  the  MB.  haTing 
been  preiented  to  Bett  by  Mr.  Michai?!  Harvey,  nephew  of  the  ant] 
with  whom  Bctt  infonni  m  h«  wa*  on  t^rma  of  intimacy.— £n.] 


ANATOMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BODY 
OF  THOMAS  PARR. 


TaoMAS  Parr,  a  poor  couBtryman,  bom  near  Wmnington, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  died  on  the  14-th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1635,  after  having  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  yeara  and  nine  months,  and  survived  nine  princes*  This 
poor  man,  having  been  visited  by  the  illustrious  Earl  of 
Arundel  when  he  chanced  to  have  business  in  these  parts, 
(his  lordship  being  moved  to  the  visit  by  the  fame  of  a  thing 
so  mcredible,)  was  brought  by  him  from  the  country  to 
London ;  and,  having  been  most  kindly  treated  by  the  carl 
both  on  the  journey  and  during  a  residence  in  his  own  house, 
was  presented  as  a  remarkable  sight  to  his  Miyesty  the  King. 

Having  made  an  examination  of  the  body  of  this  aged  in- 
dividual, by  command  of  his  Majesty,  several  of  whose  prin- 
cipal physicians  were  present,  the  following  particulars  were 
noted  : 

The  body  was  muscular,  the  chest  hairy,  and  the  hair  on  the 
fore-arms  still  black ;  the  legs,  however,  were  without  hair,  and 
smooth. 

The  organs  of  generation  were  healthy,  the  penis  neither 
retracted  nor  extenuated,  nor  the  scrotum  filled  with  any  se- 
rous infiltration,  as  happens  so  commonly  among  the  decrepid; 
the  testes,  too,  were  sound  and  large;  so  that  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  the  common  report  was  true,  viz.  that  ho  did 
^  public  penance  under  a  conviction  for  incontinence,  after  he 
had  passed   his  hundredth  year ;  and  his  wife,  whom  be  had 
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mamed  as  a  widow  in  his  liundred-and-twentieth  yeiir, 
not  deny  that  he  had  intercourse  with  her  after  the  mamicir  of 
other  husbands  with  their  wives,   nor  until  aboTit  twelve  yc 
back  had  he  ceased  to  embrace  her  frequently. 

The  chest  waii  broad  and  ample;  the  lungs,  uowrr  lun^f: 
adhered,  especially  on  tlie  right  side,  by  fibrous  banda  to  the 
ribs.  They  were  much  loaded  with  bloodj  as  wc  find  tlicm  m  * 
cased  of  peripneumony,  so  that  until  the  blood  was  squpczed 
out  they  looked  rather  blackish*  Shortly  before  hi^  death  I 
had  observed  that  the  face  was  livid,  and  he  suffered  from  dif- 
ficult breathiug  and  orthopnoea.  This  was  the  reason  why  the 
axdJa!  and  chest  continued  to  retain  their  heat  long  after  his 
death :  this  and  other  signs  that  present  themselves  in  coBm 
of  death  from  suffocation  were  observed  in  the  body. 

Wc  judged,  indeed,  that  he  had  tUed  suffocated,  through  in* 
ability  to  breathe,  and  this  view  was  confirmed  by  all  the  phy-  I 
giciaus  present,   and  reported  to  the  King.      "When  the  blood 
was  expressed,  and  the  lungs  were  wiped,   theu*  substance  naa 
beheld  of  a  white  and  almost  milky  hue. 

The  heart  was  large,  and  thick,  and  fibrous,  and  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  adhering  fat,  botli  in   its  circmn* 
ference  and  over  its  septum.     The   blood  in   the  heart,  cif  a  ' 
black  colour,  was  dilute,  and  scarcely  coagulated  ;  in  the  right  1 
ventricle  alone  some  small  clots  were  discovered. 

In  raising  the  sternum,  tlie  cartilages  uf  the  ribs  were  not 
found  harder  or  converted  into  bone  in  any  greater  degree  than 
they  are  in  ordinary  men ;  on  the  contniry,  tliey  were  hoII  and 
flexible. 

The  intestmes  were  perfectly  sound,  fleshy,  and  strong,  and 
so  was  the  stomach :  the  small  intestines  presented  ^ereral 
constrictions,  like  rings,  and  were  musculas.  WhcDce  it 
came  that,  by  day  or  night,  obsening  tio  rules  or  regular 
times  for  eating,  he  wm  ready  to  discuss  any  kind  of  catahio 
that  was  at  hand  ;  his  ordinary  diet  consisting  of  sub-mncid 
cheese^  and  milk  in  every  form,  course  and  hard  breads  and 
small  driuk,  generally  sour  whey.  On  this  sorry  fiir?,  hot 
living  in  his  home,  free  from  care,  did  lhi»  jioor  nuin  attain  to 
such  length  of  days.  TTo  pv^n  nip  something  about  midnight 
shortly  before  his  death 

The  kidneys  wore  bedded  in   fat,  and  in  ihem^reii  isiiffi- 
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ciently  healthy ;  on  their  anterior  aspects,  however,  they  con- 
tained several  small  watery  abscesses  or  sci-ous  collections,  one 
of  wliich,  the  ai7.e  of  a  hen's*  egg:,  containuig  a  yellow  fluid  in 
a  proper  cyst^  had  made  a  rounded  depression  in  the  substance 
of  the  kidney.  To  this  some  were  disponed  to  ascribe  the 
snppi-ession  of  urine  under  which  the  old  man  had  laboured 
shortly  before  his  death ;  whilst  other*,  and  with  greater  show 
of  likelihood,  ascribed  it  to  the  g^reat  regurgitation  of  serum 
upon  the  lungs. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  atone  cither  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. 

The  mesentery  was  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  colon,  with  the 
omentum,  which  was  likewise  fat,  was  attached  to  the  liver,  near 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder ;  in  like  manner  the  colon  was 
adherent  from  this  point  posteriorly  with  the  perituueuuK 

The  viscera  were  healthy  ;  they  only  looked  somewhat  white 
externally,  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  parboiled  ; 
internally  they  were  (like  the  blood,)  of  the  colour  of  dark  gore. 

The  spleen  was  very  small,  scarcely  equalling  one  of  the  kid- 
neys in  size. 

All  the  internal  parts,  in  a  word,  appeared  so  healthy,  that 
had  nothing  happened  to  interfere  with  the  old  man's  habits 
of  life,  he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  paying  the  debt  due  to 
nature  for  some  little  time  longer. 

The  cause  of  death  seemed  fairly  rcferrible  to  a  sudden 
change  in  the  non-naturals,  the  chief  mischief  being  connected 
with  the  change  of  air,  which  through  the  whole  course  of  life 
had  been  inhaled  of  perfect  purity, — light,  cool,  and  mobile, 
whereby  the  prsecordia  and  lungs  were  more  freely  ventilated 
and  cooled ;  but  in  this  great  advantage,  in  this  grand  cheriaher 
of  life  this  citj*  is  especially  destitute;  a  city  whose  grand  charac- 
teristic is  an  immense  concourse  of  men  and  luiimals,  and  where 
ditches  abound,  and  filth  and  offal  lie  scattered  about,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  smoke  engendered  by  the  general  use  of  sul- 
phureous coal  as  fuel,  whereby  the  air  is  at  all  times  rendered 
heavy,  but  much  more  so  in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other 
1  seasoD.  Such  an  atmosphere  could  not  have  been  found  other- 
wise than  insalubrious  to  one  coming  frtun  the  open,  sunny 
and  healthy  region  of  Salop ;  it  must  have  been  especially  so 
to  one  alreadj  aged  and  infirm. 
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And  then  for  one  hitherto  used  to  Utc  on  food  unvaried  in 
kind|  and  very  simple  in  its  nature,  to  be  set  at  a  table  loaded 
with  variety  of  viands^  and  tempted  not  only  to  cat  mom 
than  wont^  but  to  partake  of  strong  drink^  it  must  needs  fikU 
out  that  the  functions  of  aU  the  natural  organs  would  become 
deranged.  Whence  the  stomach  at  length  failing,  and  the 
excretions  long  retained,  the  work  of  concoction  proceefling 
languidly,  the  liver  getting  loaded,  the  blood  stagnating  in  the 
veins,  the  spirits  frozen,  the  heart,  the  source  of  life,  oppressed^ 
the  lungs  infercted,  and  made  impervious  to  the  ambient  air, 
the  general  habit  rendered  more  compact,  so  that  it  c^uld  no 
longer  exhale  or  perspire — no  wonder  that  the  soul,  little  ooa- 
tent  with  such  a  prison,  took  its  flight. 

The  brain  was  healthy,  very  firm  and  hard  to  the  toudi ; 
hence,  shortly  before  his  death,  although  he  had  been  blind 
for  twenty  years,  he  heard  extremely  well,  understood  all  that 
was  said  to  him,  answered  immediately  to  questions,  and  had 
perfect  apprehension  of  any  matter  in  hand ;  he  was  also 
accustomed  to  walk  about,  slightly  supported  between  two  per- 
sons. His  memory,  however,  was  greatly  impaired,  so  thai  Uc 
scarcely  recollected  anything  of  what  had  haj>pened  to  him 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  nothing  of  public  incidents,  or  of 
the  kings  or  nobles  who  had  made  a  figure,  or  of  the  wani 
or  troubles  of  his  earlier  Hfe,  or  of  the  manners  of  societr, 
or  of  the  prices  of  things — ^in  a  word,  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
incidents  which  men  are  wont  to  retain  in  their  memoriea. 
He  only  recollected  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  Neviy- 
theless^  he  was  accustomed,  even  in  his  Lutuired  and  thirtieth 
year,  to  engage  lustily  in  every  kind  of  agricultural  laboiiri 
whereby  he  earned  his  bread,  and  he  had  even  then  the 
strength  required  to  thrash  the  com* 
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LETTER    I, 


TV  Caspar  Hofmann,  M,D.      Published  at  ^urenberg^  in  the 
'  Spicileglum  lUnstrium  Epistolarum  ad  Casp,  Uofrnannum.* 

Your  opmion  of  me^  ray  most  learned  Hofmann,  so  candidly 
given,  and  of  the  motion  and  circulation  of  tlic  blood,  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  mc ;  and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  see  and  to  converse  with  a  man  so  learned  as 
yourself,  whose  friendship  I  as  readily  embrace  as  I  cordially 
return  it.  But  I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  fir^it  chi- 
borately  to  inculpate  rae^  and  then  to  make  mc  pay  the 
penalty,  as  having  seemed  to  you  "  to  have  impeached  and 
condemned  Nature  of  folly  and  error ;  and  to  have  imputed 
to  her  the  character  of  a  rao«t  clumsy  and  inefficient  artificer, 
in  suffering  the  blood  to  become  recrudejicent,  aud  ranking  it 
return  again  and  again  to  the  heart  tu  order  to  be  recon- 
cocted,  to  grow  eflcte  as  often  in  the  general  syiitem ;  thus 
uselessly  spoiling  the  perfectly -made  blood,  merely  to  find  her 
in  something  to  do,"  Hut  where  or  when  an}i:hiug  of  the 
kind  was  ever  said,  or  even  imagined  by  me — by  me,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  liave  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  c\pressing 
my  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  apt  nets  and  industry  of 
Nature, — as  you  do  not  say,  I  am  not  a  little  disturbed  to 
find  sucli  things  charged  upon  me  by  a  man  of  sober  judg- 
ment like  yourself.  In  my  printed  book,  1  do,  indeed, 
assert  tliat  the  blood  is  incessantly  moving  out  from  the  heart 
by  the  nrtenca^  to  the  geueml  system,  and  returning  from  thi4 
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by  the  veins  back  to  the  heart,  and  with  such  an  ebb  and  flow, 
in  such  mass  and  quantity  that  it  must  necessarily  move 
in  some  way  in  a  circuit.  But  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
refer  to  my  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  you  will  find  it  stated 
in  so  many  words  that  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of 
the  concoction  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  causes  of  this  motion 
and  circulation,  especially  of  the  final  cause.  So  much  I 
have  been  anxious  to  say,  that  I  might  purge  myself  in  the 
eyes  of  a  learned  and  much  respected  man, — that  I  might  feel 
absolved  of  the  infamy  of  meriting  such  censure.  And  I  beg 
you  to  observe,  my  learned,  my  impartial  friend,  if  you  would 
see  with  your  own  eyes  the  things  I  affirm  in  respect  of  the 
circulation, — and  this  is  the  course  which  most  beseems  an 
anatomist, — that  I  engage  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  when- 
ever a  fit  opportunity  is  afforded ;  but  if  you  either  decline 
this,  or  care  not  by  dissection  to  investigate  the  subject  for 
yourself,  let  me  beseech  you,  I  say,  not  to  vilipend  the  in- 
dustry of  others,  nor  charge  it  to  them  as  a  crime;  do  not 
derogate  from  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  not  altogether  foolish 
nor  insane,  who  has  had  experience  in  such  matters  for  a  long 
series  of  years. 

Farewell,  and  beware !  and  act  by  me,  as  I  have  done  by 
you;  for  what  you  have  written  I  receive  as  uttered   in  all 
candour  and  kindness.     Be  sure,  in  writing  to  me  in  return, 
that  you  are  animated  by  the  same  sentiments. 
Nurnberg,  May  20th,  1636. 


LETTER    II. 

To  Paul  Marquard  Slegel,  of  Hamburg. 

I  congratulate  you  much,  most  learned  sir,  on  your  excellent 
commentary,  in  which  you  have  replied  in  a  very  admirable 
manner  to  Riolanus,  the  distinguished  anatomist,  and,  as  you 
say,  formerly  your  teacher  :  invincible  truth  has,  indeed,  taught 
the  scholar  to  vanquish  the  master.  I  was  myself  preparing 
a  sponge  for  his  most  recent  arguments;  but  intent  upon 
my  work  '  On  the  Generation  of  Animab'  (which,  but  joat 
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oome  forthj  I  send  to  you),  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  produce  it. 
And  now  I  rather  rejoice  in  the  silence,  as  from  your  supple- 
ment I  perceive  that  it  hns  led  you  to  come  forward  mth  your 
excellent  reflection 9,  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  world  of 
letters.  For  I  aee  that  in  your  most  ornate  book  (I  speak 
without  fliittery),  you  have  skilfully  and  nervously  confuted 
all  liis  machinations  against  the  circulation,  and  successfully 
tlirown  down  the  scaftblding  of  his  more  recent  opinions.  I 
am,  therefore,  but  little  solicitous  about  labouring  at  any 
ulterior  answer.  Many  things  might,  indeed,  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth,  and  several  calculated  to  shed  clearer 
light  on  the  art  of  medicine ;  but  of  these  we  shall  perhaps 
see  further  by  and  by. 

Meantime,  as  Kiolanus  uses  his  utmost  efforts  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  lunga^ 
and  brings  it  all  hither  through  the  septum,  and  so  vaunts 
himself  on  having  upset  the  rery  foundations  of  the  Harveian 
circulation  (although  I  have  nowhere  assumed  such  a  basis 
for  my  doctrine;  for  there  is  a  circulation  in  many  red-blooded 
animals  that  have  no  lungs),  it  may  be  well  here  to  relate  an 
experiment  which  I  lately  tried  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
my  colleagues,  and  from  the  cogency  of  wliieli  there  is  no 
means  of  escape  for  him.  Having  tied  the  pulmonary  artery, 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  aorta,  in  tlic  body  of  a  man 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  then  opened  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  we  passed  a  tube  tlirough  the  vena  cava  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  having,  at  the  same  time^ 
attached  an  ox^s  bladder  to  the  tube,  in  -the  same  way  as  a 
clyster-bag  is  usually  made,  we  filled  it  nearly  full  of  vrarm 
water,  and  foi^cibty  injected  the  fluid  into  the  heart,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  a  pound  of  water  was  thrown  into  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  result  was,  that  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle  were  enonnously  distended,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  or  of  blood  made  its  escape  through  the  orifice 
in  the  left  ventricle.  Tlie  ligatures  having  been  undone,  tho 
same  tube  was  passed  into*  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  tight 
ligature  having  been  put  round  it  to  prevent  any  reflux  into 
the  right  ventricle^  the  water  in  the  bladder  was  now  punhcd 
towards  the  lung?*,  upon  which  a  torrent  of  the  fluid,  nuxed 
with  a  quantity  of  blooti,  immediately  gushed  forth  from  the 
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porftMBcm  in  tihe  faft  Tenfcridei  w6  iSutuqmaiSkf^MyaHmy 
mpal  to  tint  irbieh  warn  janmiA  from  liiB  bbUtir  ute  tiha 
hnigs  it  eftcli  ellbrti  instutl^  etctped  Ij  liie  pettortimi  moi^ 
tumed.  Toa  maj  try  tihifl  eiqpaliiie&t  m  oAo.  m  yoa  pkMe; 
the  veidt  70a  irffl  ftiU  find  to  be  M  I  b«fe  liattd  j^^ 

'Wifli  this  one  e^perimcooit  70a  niaj  isttrilj  pot  an  end  to  dl 
Biolanni^t  altercatiom  on  titoniattCT>  to  whiA  he,  nefqrIlMleMj 
eo  entire^  tnuts,  tiiat,  irifliont  eddnring  to  modi  ai  a  nn|^ 
esperiment  in  mipport  of  his  Tiewi,  lie  lias  been  led  to  isfent 
a  new  cmmlatioiiy  and  even  so  frr  io  oomniit  Idmaetf  aa  to  aagr 
thati  nnleai  the  old  doctrine  of  the  cimihtion^  be  uferhimed^ 
bia  own  is  inadmiudUe.  We  mi^  pardon  fhia  diatinBiDdied: 
indiyidnal  tost  not  baying  sooner  disooTerisd  a  bidden  tnrtb;. 
bnt  that  be,  so  wdl  skilled  in  anatomy  aa  be  is^  shoiild  ebatU 
nat^y  contend  against  a  troth  illnstrBted  bj  tilie  dearcat  li|^ 
of  reason,  this  sorely  is  argnment  of  bis  enfy — let  me  Aot 
call  it  by  any  worse  name.  Bn^  perbapsy  we  are  atiU  to  find 
an  ezciise  for  Bidlanns,  and  to  say,  that  what  be  baa  wiittea 
is  not  so  mncb  of  bis  own  motion^  as  in  disdiaige  of  the  dotiea 
of  bis  office,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  stand  well  with  bis  co]leagaea. 
As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Paris,  he  was  bound  to  see  the 
physic  of  Galen  kept  in  good  repair,  and  to  admit  no  novelty 
into  the  school,  without  the  most  careful  winnowing,  lest,  as 
he  says^  the  precepts  and  dogmata  of  physic  should  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  pathology  which  has  for  so  many  years  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  all  the  learned  in  assigning  the  causes 
of  disease,  be  overthrown.  He  has  been  playing  the  part  of 
the  advocate,  therefore,  rather  than  of  the  practised  anatomist. 
But,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  expect 
demonstrative  arguments  from  the  advocate,  than  it  is  to  look 
for  persuasive  arguments  from  the  demonstrator  or  teacher. 
For  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship  subsisting  between  us, 
moreover,  and  the  high  praise  which  he  has  lavished  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
say  anything  severe  of  Riolanus. 

I  therefore  return  to  you,  most  learned  Slegel,  and  say,  that 

I  wish  greatly  I  had  been  so  full  and  explicit  in  what  I  have 

said  on  the   subject    of  anastomosis   in  my  disquisition   to 

Biolanus,  as  would  have  left  you  with  no  doubts  or  scruples 

'  Hairej't.  Doctrine. — ^Ed. 
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on  the  matter.  I  could  wish,  also,  that  you  had  taken  into 
account  not  only  what  I  have  there  denied,  but  likewise  what  1 
have  asserted  on  the  transference  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins;  especially  as  I  there  scera  to  have  pointed  out 
some  cause  both  for  ray  inquiry  and  for  my  negation,  to  bint  at 
a  certain  cause,  I  confess,  I  Bay,  nay,  1  even  jiointedly  assert^ 
that  1  liave  never  found  any  nsiblc  anastomoses.  But  this  was 
particularly  said  against  Riolanus,  who  limited  the  circulution 
of  the  blood  to  the  larger  vessel!*  only,  with  which,  there- 
fore, these  anastomoses,  if  any  such  there  were,  mui^t  luive  been 
made  conformable,  viz*  of  ample  size,  and  distinctly  visible. 
Although  it  be  tnie,  therefore,  that  I  totally  deny  all  anas- 
tomoses of  this  dcjicription — anastomoses  in  the  way  the  word 
is  commonly  understood,  and  as  the  meaning  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Galen,  viz.  a  direct  conjunction  between  the  ori- 
fices of  the  [nsible]  arteries  and  veins-^I  still  admit,  in  the 
same  dis({uisitioni  that  I  have  found  what  is  equivalent  to  this 
in  three  phices,  namely,  in  the  plexus  of  the  brain,  in  tlio 
spermatic  or  preparing  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  veins.  I  «haH  now,  therefore,  for  your  sake,  my 
learned  friend,  enter  somewhat  more  at  large  into  my  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  \iilgar  notion  of  the  anastomoses,  and  explain 
my  own  conjectures  concerning  the  mode  of  transition  of  the 
blood  from  the  minute  art  erica  into  the  fiuest  veins* 

All  reasonable  medical  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  believed  in  a  mutual  t  ran  fusion,  or  accession  and 
recession  of  the  blood  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins;  and 
for  the  sake  of  permitting  this,  they  have  imagine*!  certain  in- 
conspicuous openings,  or  obsiciu'e  foramina,  through  which  the 
blood  ilowed  hither  and  thither,  moving  out  of  one  vc4isel  and 
returning  to  it  again.  Wherefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Riohuius  shotdd  in  various  places  find  that  in  tlie  ancients 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  a  circulation.  For  a 
circulation  in  i«ueh  sort  teaches  nothing  more  than  that  the 
blood  Mows  incessantly  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and 
from  the  arteries  liack  again  into  the  veins.  But  as  the  ancieutJi 
thought  that  this*  movement  took  place  indeterminately,  by  a 
kind  of  accident,  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  through  the 
same  channel!*,  I  imagine  that  they  therefi>rc  fvmnd  them!*elve« 
compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  anastomoses,  or  fine  mouths 
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ined,  and  serving  both  iystema  of  vessels  iudiffer- 
ve  circulation  which  I  discovered  teaches  clearly 
i^essary  outward  and  backward  flow  of  the  blood, 
&  iit  fereiit  times  and  places,  and  through  other  and 
icr  channels  and  passages;  that  tliig  flow  is  determinate 
■^^lOid  foT  le  sake  of  a  certain  end,  and  is  accomplished  in 
i  contrived  for  the  purpose  with  eouaummate 
i**ost  admimble  art.  So  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
e  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries^  which 
nnderstood  in  the  way  of  conjecture,  and  which 
5  of  ill  confused  and  indcunite  terms^  was  laid  down 
'  me  witxi  its  assured  aud  necessary  causes,  and  presents  itself 
the  understanding  as  a  thing  extremely  clear,  perfectly  well 
Hirangedj  and  of  approved  verity.  And  then^  when  I  pcrceiTed 
that  the  blood  was  transferred  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries 
through  the  medium  of  the  heart  with  siiigiihir  art,  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  admirable  apparatus  of  valves,  I  imagined  that 
the  transference  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  into  those 
of  the  veins  could  not  be  effected  without  some  other  admirable 
artifice,  at  least  wherever  there  was  no  transudation  throiigli 
the  pores  of  the  flesh.  I  therefore  held  the  anastomoses  of 
the  ancients  as  fairly  open  to  suspicion,  both  as  they  nowhere 
presented  themselves  to  our  eyes,  and  as  no  sufficient  reason 
was  alleged  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Since,  then,  I  find  a  transit  £rom  the  arteries  into  the  veins 
in  the  three  places  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  equivalent 
to  the  anastomoses  of  the  ancients,  and  even  affording  the 
farther  security  against  any  regurgitation  into  the  arteries  of 
the  blood  once  delivered  to  the  veins,  and  as  a  mechanism 
of  such  a  kind  is  more  elaborate  and  better  suited  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  I  have  therefore  thought  that  the 
anastomoses  imagined  by  the  ancients  were  to  be  rejected. 
But  you  will  ask,  what  is  this  artifice?  what  these  ducts? 
viz.  the  small  arteries,  which  are  always  much  smaller  — 
twice,  even  three  times  smaller — than  the  veins  which  they 
accompany,  which  they  approach  continually  more  and  more, 
and  within  the  tunics  of  which  they  are  finally  lost.  I 
have  been  therefore  led  to  conceive  that  the  blood  brought 
thus  between  the  coats  of  the  veins  advanced  for  a  certain 
way  along  them,  and  that  the  same  thing  took  place  h&e 
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which  we  observe  in  the  conjunction  between  the  ureters  and 
the  bladder,  and  of  the  biliJiry  duct  with  the  duodenum. 
The  ureters  insinuate  themselves  obliquely  and  tortuously  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  bladder,  without  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  anastomosis,  yet  in  such  a  manner  na  occasionally  affordii 
a  passage  to  bloody  to  pus,  and  to  calculi ;  it  h  easy,  moreover, 
to  till  the  bladder  through  tbcm  with  air  or  water ;  but  by  no 
effort  can  you  force  anything  from  the  bladder  into  them.  1 
care  not,  however,  to  make  any  question  here  of  the  etymo- 
logy  of  words  i  for  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  province 
of  phdosophy  to  infer  aught  as  to  the  works  of  nature  from 
the  signification  of  words,  or  to  cite  anutomical  tlisciuisitions 
before  the  grammatical  tribunal.  Our  business  is  not  so  much 
to  incjuire  what  a  word  properly  signifies,  ns  how  it  is  com- 
monly understood ;  for  use  and  wont^  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  are  greatly  to  be  considered  in  tlic  interpretation  of 
words.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  take  especial 
care  not  to  employ  any  unusual  words,  or  any  common  onea 
ftlreiuly  familiarly  used,  in  a  sense  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  we  purpose  to  attach  to  them.  Y'ou  indeed 
counsel  well  when  you  say,  *'  only  make  sure  of  the  tldng,  call 
it  what  you  wiU/*  But  when  we  discover  that  a  thing  has 
hitherto  been  indifferently  or  incorrectly  explained  (as  the 
sequel  will  show  it  to  have  been  in  the  present  case),  I  do  not 
think  that  the  old  aiipellation  can  ever  be  well  applied  to  the 
new  (iicX  ;  by  using  the  old  term  you  are  apt  to  mislead  wlnrrc 
you  desire  to  instruct.  I  acknowledge,  then,  a  transit  of  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  that  occasionally 
immediate,  without  any  inter\cntion  of  soft  pnrts;  but  it  does 
not  take  place  in  the  manner  hitherto  believed,  and  as  you 
1  yourself  would  have  it,  where  you  say  that  anastomoses,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  rather  than  an  anastomosis,  were  required, 
namely,  that  the  vessels  may  be  open  on  either  hand)  and  givcf 
fre<»  passage  to  the  blood  hither  and  thither.  And  hence  it  comes 
that  yoti  fail  in  the  right  solution  of  the  qiiesition,  when  you 
ask  how  it  happens  that  with  the  arteries  as  patent  or  per- 
vious as  the  veins,  the  bk»od  nevertheless  flows  only  from  the 
former  into  the  latter,  never  from  the  latter  into  flu*  former? 
For  what  you  say  of  the  impulse  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  does  not  fully  solve  the  difliculty  in  the  present  in- 
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stance.  For  if  the  aorta  he  tied  near  the  left  ventricle  of  tlie 
lieart  in  a  living  animal,  and  all  the  blood  removed  from  the 
arteriesj  the  veins  are  still  seen  full  of  blood ;  so  that  it  neither 
moves  back  spontaoeous*ly  into  the  arteries^  nor  can  it  be 
repelled  into  these  bv  any  force,  whilst  even  in  a  dead  animaJ 
it  nevertheless  falls  of  its  own  accord  througli  the  finest  pores 
of  the  flesh  and  skin  from  superior  into  inferior  parts*  The 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  veins  is^  indeed^  effected  by  the 
impulse  in  question,  and  not  bv  any  dilatation  of  these  in  the 
manner  of  bellows,  by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  towards  them ; 
but  there  are  no  anastomoses  of  the  ves^acls  by  conjunction  (per 
copulam)i  in  the  w^ay  you  mention,  none  where  two  vessels 
HQGeting  are  conjoined  by  equal  mouths*  There  is  only  an 
opening  of  the  artery  into  the  vein,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  m-eter  opens  into  the  bladder  (and  the  biUary  duet 
opens  into  the  jejimum),  by  which,  whilst  the  flow  of  uriue  is 
perfectly  free  towards  the  bladder,  all  reflux  into  the  smaller 
conduits  is  eflectually  prevented ;  the  fuller  the  bladder  is,  in- 
deed, the  more  are  the  sides  of  the  ureters  compressed,  and 
the  more  cilectual  is  mII  ascent  of  uriue  in  them  prevented- 
Now,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  render  a  reason  for  the 
experiment  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  add  further, 
that  I  can  in  nowise  admit  such  anastomoses  as  are  commonly 
imagined,  inasmuch  as  the  arteries  being  always  much  smaller 
than  the  veins,  it  is  impossible  that  their  sides  can  mutu- 
ally conjoin  in  such  a  way  as  will  allow  of  their  forming  a 
common  meatus;  it  seems  matter  of  necessity  that  things 
which  join  in  this  way  should  be  of  equal  size.  Lastly,  these 
vessels  having  made  a  certain  circuit,  must,  at  their  termina- 
tions, encounter  one  another ;  they  would  not,  as  it  happens, 
proceed  straight  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  And  the 
veins,  on  their  part,  if  they  were  conjoined  with  the  arteries 
by  mutual  inosculations,  would  necessarily,  and  by  reason  of 
the  continuity  of  parts,  pulsate  like  the  arteries. 

And  now,  that  I  may  make  an  end  of  my  writing,  I  say, 
that  whilst  I  think  the  industry  of  every  one  deserving  of 
commendation,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  be- 
praised  mine  own.  You,  however,  most  excellent  sir,  I  conceiYe 
have  deserved  high  commendation,  both  for  the  care  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  disquisition  on  the  liver  of  the  ox,  and  for  tbe 
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judgment  you  display  in  your  observations*  Go  on,  tbcrefore, 
as  you  are  doing,  and  ^nuie  the  republic  of  letters  with  the 
fruit*  uf  your  geniua,  for  tlnis  will"  you  render  a  grateful  ser- 
vice to  all  the  learned^  and  especially  to 

Your  loving 

William   Harvev, 
Written  in  London,  ihU  26th  of  March,  1(»51. 
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To  the  very  ejccelletit  John  Nardi,  of  Florence. 

I  should  have  sent  letters  to  you  sooner,  but  our  public 
troubles  in  part,  and  in  part  the  labour  of  putting  to  press  my 
yrork  'On  the  Generation  of  Animals/  have  hindered  me  from 
riting.  And  indeed  I,  who  receive  your  work» — ou  the  sig- 
nal success  of  which  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart — and 
along  with  them  most  kind  letters,  do  but  very  little  to  one  so 
distinguitihed  as  yourself  In  replying  by  a  very  short  opii*tle.  louly 
write  at  this  time  that  I  may  tell  you  how  constantly  I  tliiuk 
of  you,  and  how  truly  I  store  up  in  my  memory  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  all  your  kindnesses  and  good  offices  to  my- 
self and  to  my  nephew,  when  we  were  each  of  ua  severally  in 
Florence,  I  would  wi.**h,  illustrious  sir,  to  have  your  nows  as 
soon  as  convenient ;— what  you  arc  about  yourself,  and  what  you 
think  of  tills  work  of  mine;  for  I  make  no  ciutc  of  the  opinions  and 
criticisms  of  our  pretenders  to  scholarship^  who  have  nothing  but 
levity  in  their  judgmeut»,  and  indeed  ai'e  wont  to  praii^c  none 
but  their  own  productions.  As  soon  as  I  know  that  you  are 
well,  however,  and  that  you  live  not  unmindful  of  us  here,  I 
propose  to  myself  frequently  to  enjoy  thi.s  intercourse  by  letter, 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  tniusmit  other  books  to  you.  I  pra\ 
for  many  and  prosperous  years  to  your  Duke;  and  for  yourHoll 
a  long  tvtt^i^la.      Farewell,  most  learned  sir,  and  love  in  return. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

William  Uabvey. 

Tlic  l5thof  July,  1651. 
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&|^|p%  ta  JL  Morisou,  MM.^  of  Paru. 

iLLifSTEious  SiE,' — Ttc  ressoa  wliy  your  most  kind  letter 
hm  remained  up  to  this  time  unanswered  m  simply  this,  that  * 
the  book  of  M*  Pecquet,  npon  which  you  ask  mj  opintou,  did'  ^ 
not  come  into  my  haads  until  towards  the  cud  of  the  past' 
month.     It  stuck   by  the  way,  I  imagine,  with  some  one,| 
who,  either  through  negligence,  or  desiring  himself  to 
what  was  newest,  hafi  for  so  long  a  time  hiudercd  me  of 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  the  perusal-     That  you  may,  therefore. 
Hi  once  and  clearly  know  my  opimou  of  this  work,   I  say  tliatj 
i  greatly  commend  the  author  for  hi«  assidoity  in  dissection, 
for  his  dexterity  in  contriving  new  experiments,  and  for  the 
shrewdness  which  he  still  evinces  iu  hi^  remarks  upou  them^ 
With  what  labour  do  we  attain  to  the  hidden  things  of  truth 
when  we  take  the  averments  of  our  senses  as  the  guide  whidi 
God  has  given  us  for  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  his  works ; 
avoiding  that  specious  path  on  which  the  eyesight  is  dazzled 
with  the  brilliancy  of  mere  reasoning,  and  so  many  are  led 
to  wrong  conclusions,  to  probabilities  only,  and  too  frequently 
to  sophistical  conjectures  on  things  ! 

I  further  congratulate  myself  on  his  confirmation  of  my 
views  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  such  lucid  experi- 
ments and  clear  reasons.  I  only  wish  he  had  observed  that 
the  heart  has  three  kinds  of  motion,  namely,  the  systole,  in 
which  the  organ  contracts  and  expels  the  blood  contained  in 
its  cavities,  and  next,  a  movement,  the  opposite  of  the  former 
one,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  heart  appropriated  to  motion 
are  relaxed.  Now  these  two  motions  inhere  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart  itself,  just  as  they  do  in  all  other  muscles.  The 
remaining  motion  is  the  diastole,  in  which  the  heart  is  dis- 
tended by  the  blood  impelled  from  the  auricles  into  the  ven- 
tricles; and  the  ventricles,  thus  replete  and  distended,  are 
stimulated  to  contraction,  and  this  motion  always  precedes  the 
systole,  which  follows  immediately  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  lacteal  veins  discovered  by  AseUi,  and 
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by  llie  further  diligence  of  Pecquet*  who  discovered  the  recep- 
tacle or  reservoir  of  the  chyle,  and  traced  the  canals  thence  to 
the  sul)clHviaii  veins,  I  shall  tell  you  freely^  sinc^  you  a.'^k  ine 
what  I  think  of  them.  I  had  already,  in  the  course  of  my 
dissections*,  I  venture  to  say  even  l)efore  Aselli  had  puhli.shed 
his  book/  observed  these  white  canals,   and   plenty  of  milk  in 

rious  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  glands  of  younger 
^nimalji,  as  in  the  meaentcry,  where  glands  abound;  and  thence 
I  thought  came  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  thymus  in  the  calf 
and  lamb,  wliich,  as  you  know,  \»  called  the  Jtwectbread  in  our 
vernacular  tongue.  But  for  various  reasons,  and  led  by  sevend 
experiments,  I  coiUd  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  tliat  milky 
fluid  was  chyle  conducted  hitlicr  from  the  intestines;  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  their  nourishment ;  but  that 
it  was  rather  met  with  occasionally  and   by  accident,   and  pro- 

eded  from  too  ample  a  supply  of  noiurishraent  and  a  pccidiar 
ngour  of  concoction ;  in  virtue  of  the  same  law  of  nature,  in 

Lthortj  as  that  by  which  fat,  marrow,  semen,  hair,  &c*,  are  pro* 
duced ;  even  as  in  the  due  digcistion  of  ulcers  pus  is  formed, 
which  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  viz. 
as  it  is  whiter,  smoother,  and  more  homogeneous,  is  held  more 
laudable,  so  that  some  of  the  ancients  thought  pus  and  milk 
were  of  the  same  nature,  or  nearly  allied.  T\Tiercforc,  although 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  existence  of  the  vessels  them- 
lelves,  still  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Aselli  in  considering  < 
them  as  chyliferous  vessels,  and  this  especially  for  the  reasonfl 
about  to  be  given,  wliich  lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 
For  the  fluid  contained  in  the  lacteal  veins  appears  to  me  to  be 
pure  milk,  such  as  is  found  in  the  lacteal  veins  [the  mUk  ducts] 
of  the  mammae.  Now  it  doea  not  seem  to  me  very  probable 
(any  more  than  it  does  to  Auzotius  in  his  letter  to  Pecquet) 
that  the  milk  is  chyle,  and  thus  that  the  whole  body  is  nou- 
rished by  meaas  of  milk.  The  reasons  which  lead  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  viz.  that  it  is  chyle,  are  not  of  such  force  as  to 
.compel  my  assent.  1  should  first  desiro  to  have  it  demon- 
rated  to  mc  by  the  clearest  reasonings,  and  the  guarantee  of 
'experiments,  that  th«!  fluid  contained  in  these  vessels  wits  chyle, 
,whif*h,  brought  hither  from  the  intestiues^  suppUea  nourish- 
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ment  to  the  whole  body.  For  unless  we  are  agreed  upon  tlie 
first  point,  any  ulterior,  any  more  operose,  discussion  of  their 
nature,  is  in  vain.  But  how  can  these  vessels  serve  as  con- 
duits for  the  whole  of  the  chyle,  or  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  when  we  see  that  they  are  dififerent  in  different  animals? 
In  some  they  proceed  to  the  liver,  in  others  to  the  porta  only, 
and  in  others  still  to  neither  of  these.  In  some  creatures 
they  are  seen  to  be  extremely  numerous  in  the  pancreas ;  in 
others  the  thymus  is  crowded  with  them ;  in  a  third  class, 
again,  nothing  can  be  seen  of  them  in  either  of  these  organs. 
In  some  animals,  indeed,  such  chyliferous  canals  are  nowhere 
to  be  discovered  (vide  Liceti  Epist.  xiii,  tit.  ii,  p.  83,  et  Sen- 
ncrti  Praxcos,  lib.  v,  tit.  2,  par.  3,  cap.  1);  neither  do  they 
exist  in  any  at  all  times.  But  the  vessels  which  serve  for  nutri- 
tion must  necessarily  both  exist  in  all  animals,  and  present 
themselves  at  all  times ;  inasmuch  as  the  waste  incurred  by 
the  ceaseless  efflux  of  the  spirits,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  can  only  be  supplied  by  as  ceaseless  a 
restoration  or  nutrition.  And  then,  their  very  slender  calibre 
seems  to  render  them  not  less  inadequate  to  this  duty  than 
their  structure  seems  to  unfit  them  for  its  performance :  the 
smaller  channels  ought  plainly  to  end  in  larger  ones,  these  in 
their  turn  in  channels  larger  still,  and  the  whole  to  concentrate 
in  one  great  trunk,  whieh  should  correspond  in  its  dimensions 
to  the  aggregate  capacity  of  all  the  branches;  just  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  be  seen  to  exist  in  tlie  vena  portae  and  its 
tributaries,  and  farther  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  equal 
to  its  roots.  Wherefore,  if  the  efferent  canals  of  a  fluid  must 
be  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  afferent  canals  of  the  same  fluid, 
the  chyliferous  ducts  which  Pecquet  discovers  in  the  thorax, 
ought  at  least  to  equal  the  two  ureters  in  dimensions;  otherwise 
they  who  drink  a  gallon  or  more  of  one  of  the  acidulous  waters 
could  not  pass  oft'  all  this  fluid  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  by 
these  vessels  into  the  bladder.  And  truly,  when  we  see  tlie 
matter  of  the  urine  passing  thus  copiously  through  the  appro- 
priate channels,  I  do  not  see  how  these  veins  could  presen'e 
their  milky  colour,  and  the  urine  all  the  while  remain  without 
a  tinge  of  whiteness. 

I  add,  too,  that  the  chyle  is  neither  in  all  animals,  nor  at 
all  times,  of  the  consistency  and  colour  of  milk ;  and  therefore 
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did  these  vessels  carry  chyle,  they  could  not  always  (which 
nevertheless  they  do)  contain  a  white  fluid  in  their  interior, 
but  would  sometimes  be  coloured  yellow,  green,  or  of  some 
other  hue  (in  the  same  way  a^  the  urine  is  affected^  and 
Lftcquires  different  colours  from  eating  rhubarb,  asparagus,  figs, 
■  tc,) ;  or  otherwise,  when  large  quantities  of  mineral  water  were 
druukj  they  would  be  deprived  of  almost  all  colour.  Besides^ 
did  that  white  matter  pass  from  the  intestines  into  those 
canals,  or  were  it  attriicted  from  the  intestines,  the  same  fluid 
oiight  certainly  to  be  discovered  somewhere  within  the  intes- 
tines tliemselves,  or  in  their  spongy  tunics;  for  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  any  fluid  by  bare  and  rapid  percolation  of 
the  intestines  could  assume  a  new  nature,  and  be  changed  into 
milk*  Moreover,  were  the  chyle  only  filtered  through  the 
tunics  of  the  intestines,  it  ought  surely  to  retain  some  traces 
of  its  original  nature,  and  resemble  in  colour  and  sraell  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  intestines;  it  ought  to  smell  offen- 
sively at  least ;  for  whatever  is  contained  in  the  intestines  is 
tinged  with  bile,  and  smells  unpleasantly.  Some  have  conse- 
quently thought  that  the  body  was  nourished  by  means  of 
chyle  raised  into  attenuated  vapour,  because  vapours  edialing 
in  the  alembic^  even  from  fcstid  matters,  often  do  not  smell 
amiss. 

The  learned  Pecquet  ascribes  the  motion  of  this  milky  fluid 
to  respiration*  For  my  own  part,  though  strongly  tempted  to 
do  otherwise,  I  shall  say  nothing  upon  this  topic  until  we  aro 
agreed  as  to  what  the  fluid  is,  But  were  we  to  concede 
the  point  (wliich  Pecquet  takes  for  granted  without  any  suf- 
ficient reason  in  the  shape  of  argument),  that  chyle  was  con- 
tinually transported  by  the  canals  in  question  from  tlie  intes- 
tines to  the  subclavian  veins,  in  which  the  vessels  he  has  lately 
discovered  terminate,  we  should  have  to  say  that  the  chyle  be- 
fore reaching  the  heart  wa»  mixed  with  the  blood  which  is  about 
to  enter  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  and  that  it  there  obtains 
a  further  concoction.  But  what,  some  one  might  with  m  gootl 
>•  reason  a^k,  should  hinder  it  from  passing  into  the  porta,  then 
into  the  liver,  and  thence  into  the  cava,  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement  which  AselH  and  others  are  said  to  have 
found?  Why,  indeed,  should  we  not  as  well  believe  that  the 
chyle  enters  the  mouths  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  in  this 
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way  becomes  immediately  mingled  with  the  blood,  where  it 
might  receive  digestion  and  perfection  fiom  the  heat^  anil 
serve  for  the  nutrition  of  all  the  parts?  For  the  heart  ituelf 
can  be  accoimted  of  higher  importance  than  other  part* ;  can 
be  tenned  the  source  of  heat  and  of  life,  upon  no  other 
grounds  than  as  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  its 
cavities,  where,  as  Aristotle  says^  the  blood  is  not  contained  in 
veins  as  it  is  in  other  parts,  but  in  an  ample  sinus  and  cistern, 
as  it  were.  And  that  the  thing  is  so  in  fact,  I  find  an  argn* 
ment  in  the  distribution  of  innumerable  arteries  and  ^'eins  to 
the  intestines,  more  than  to  any  other  part  of  tlic  body,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  uterus  abounds  with  blood-vessels  during 
the  period  of  pregnancy.  For  nature  never  acts  inconsiderately. 
In  all  the  red-blooded  animals,  consequently,  which  require 
[abundant]  nourishment,  we  find  a  copious  distribution  of 
mesenteric  vessels ;  but  lacteal  veins  we  discover  in  but  a  few, 
and  even  in  these  not  constantly*  Wherefore,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  uses  of  parts  as  we  meet  with  them  in  general 
and  in  the  gi*eater  numl^er  of  animals,  beyond  all  doubt  thoao 
filaments  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  like  the  fibres  of  si 
spider's  web,  are  not  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  trausport- 
ing  noimshment,  neither  is  the  fluid  they  contain  to  Ik*  dcjsig- 
natcd  by  the  name  of  chyle ;  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  rather 
destined  to  the  duty  in  question.  Because,  of  that  whence  mi 
animal  is  constituted,  by  that  must  it  necessarily  grow,  and  Ijy 
that  consequently  be  nourished;  for  the  nutritive  and  augmenta- 
tive faculties,  or  nutrition  and  growth,  are  essentially  the  «iiidc* 
An  animal,  therefore,  natiu*ally  grows  in  the  same  manner  ait 
it  receives  immediate  nutriment  from  the  first.  Now  it  is  n 
most  certain  fact  (as  I  have  shown  elsewhere)  that  the  embryoa 
of  all  rerUblooded  animals  are  nourished  by  means  of  the  ttm- 
biUcal  vessels  from  the  mother,  and  this  in  rirtuc  of  the  circola- 
tion  of  the  blood.  They  are  not  nourished,  however,  immediately 
by  the  blood,  as  many  have  imagined,  but  after  fl  tcr  of 

the  chick  in  ovo,  which  is  first  nourished  by  the  :i. ,  i.  -  u,  and 
then  by  the  vitellus,  wliieh  is  finally  drawn  into  and  included 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  chick.  All  the  umbiliciU  vcsae^ 
however,  are  inserted  into  the  liver,  or  at  all  event*  i«xv'*'< 
tlirongh  it,  even  in  those  animals  whose  umbilical  vessels 
the  vena  portse,  as  in  the  chick,  in  which  the  vcs8«U  pvooeoduii; 
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from  the  yelk  always  so  terminate.  In  the  selfsame  wnv 
therefore,  as  the  chick  is  nourished  from  a  nutriment,  (viz. 
the  iilbunicu  and  ntellua,)  previausly  prepared,  even  so  does 
it  continue  to  be  nourished  through  the  whole  course  of 
its  independent  existence.  And  the  same  thing,  as  1  have 
elsewhere  shown,  is  common  to  all  embryos  whatsoever :  the 
nourishment  mingled  with  the  blood,  is  transmitted  through 
their  veins  to  the  heart,  whence  moving  on  by  tlic  arteries,  it 
is  carried  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  fcetus  when  born, 
when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  no  longer  imme* 
diatelv  nourished  hv  the  motlier,  makes  use  of  its  stomach 
and  intestines  just  ;ts  the  chick  makes  use  of  the  contents  of 
the  egg,  and  vegetables  make  use  of  the  ground  whence  they 
derive  concocted  nutriment.  For  even  as  the  chick  at  the 
commencement  obtained  its  nourishment  from  the  egg,  by 
means  of  the  imibilieal  vessels  (arteries  and  veins)  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  so  docs  it  subsequently,  and  when  it 
has  escaped  from  the  shell,  receive  nourishment  by  the  mesen- 
teric veins ;  so  that  in  cither  way  the  chyle  passes  through  the 
same  channels,  and  takes  its  route  by  the  same  path  through 
the  liver.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  tlie  route  by  which 
the  chyle  is  carried  in  one  animal  should  not  be  that  by  whicli 
it  is  carried  in  all  animals  whatsoever ;  nor  indeed,  if  a  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  be  necessary  in  this  matter,  as  it  really 
is,  that  there  is  any  need  for  inventing  another  way. 

I  must  say  that  I  greatly  prize  the  industry*  of  the  learned 
Pecquet,  and  make  much  of  the  receptacle  which  he  has  dis- 
covered ;  still  it  does  not  present  itself  to  me  as  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  force  me  from  the  opinion  1  have  already  given  ; 
for  I  have  myself  found  several  receptacles  of  milk  in  young 
animals ;  and  in  the  human  embrj^o  1  have  found  the  thymus 
so  distended  with  milk,  that  suspicions  of  an  imposthunic 
were  at  first  sight  excited,  and  1  was  disposed  to  bclicvo  that 
the  lungs  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  for  the  mass  of 
the  thymus  looked  actually  larger  than  the  lungs  thc;m:&clveiii. 
Frequently,  too,  I  have  found  a  quantity  of  milk  in  the  ni[)ple4 
of  new-born  iufanlM,  as  also  in  the  breasts  of  young  men 
who  were  very  lu«ty.  I  have  also  met  with  a  recepljicle  full 
lof  milk  in  the  body  of  a  fat  and  large  decfi  in  the  mttiation 
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where  Fdoqiut  indicateit  hii  ncxftade^  of  uoA  %  me  ^b$t  ifc 
Bught  teti/^  ham  been  compered  to  fhe  abomaras,  or  read 
of  the  aniina]. 

These  ohmrwt^&om,  kanied  sir^  have  I  made  at  fhk  time 
in  answer  to  your  letter^  that  I  might  ahow  wj  leadineaa  to 
oompfy  with  your  wiahea. 

Pray  present  my  most  kind  wishes  to  Dr.  Peeqaet  and  ta 
Dr.Oqrant.    Farewdl^and  beliefemetoh^Teiyailbeia^^ 
and  req^eotfally,  Ycnrs^ 

WlLUAH  HaETXT* 
LmdoB,  tl»  aStii  Apcfl,  1662. 


Lman  ▼• 

7b  the  ma9t  endknt  nd  karmed  JcAm  Nar^  qfttorem^^ 

DtsTiNGuisHBD  AND  ACooMPUSHin  SiBy — ^Tho  sntval  of 
your  letter  lately  gave  me  the  liveliest  pleasnrej  and  the  re- 
ceipt at  the  same  time  of  your  learned  comments  upon  Lucretius 

satisfied  me  that  you  are  not  only  living  and  well,  but  that 
you  are  at  work  among  the  sacred  things  of  Apollo.  I  do 
indeed  rejoice  to  see  truly  learned  men  everywhere  illustrating 
the  republic  of  letters,  even  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the 
crowd  of  foolish  scribblers  is  scarcely  less  than  the  swarms  of 
flies  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  threatens  with  their  crude 
and  flimsy  productions  to  stifle  us  as  with  smoke.  Among 
other  things  that  delighted  me  greatly  in  your  book  was  that 
part  where  I  see  you  ascribe  plague  almost  to  the  same  efficient 
cause  as  I  do  animal  generation.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  idea,  or  form,  or  vital 
principle  should  be  transfused  from  the  genitor  to  the  gene- 
trix,  and  from  her  transmitted  to  the  conception  or  ovum,  and 
thence  to  the  foetus,  and  in  this  produce  not  only  an  image  of 
the  genitor,  or  an  external  species,  but  also  various  peculiarities 
or  accidents,  such  as  disposition,  vices,  hereditary  diseases,  naevi 
or  mother-marks,  &c.  All  of  these  accidents  must  inhere  in  the 
geniture  and  semen,  and  accompany  that  specific  thing,  bywhat-^ 
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ever  name  you  call  it,from  which  an  animal  is  not  only  produced, 
but  by  which  it  is  afterwards  governed,  and  to  the  end  of  ita 
life  preserved.  As  bU  this,  1  say,  is  not  readily  accounted  for, 
80  do  I  hold  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  pestilence 
or  leprosy  should  be  communicated  to  a  distance  by  contagion, 
by  a  zymotic  clement  contained  in  woollen  or  linen  things, 
household  furniture,  even  the  walls  of  a  house,  cement,  rub- 
bish, &c.,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Le\dticus.  How,  I  ask,  can  contagion,  long  lurking  in  such 
things,  leave  them  in  fine,  and  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  pro* 
duce  its  like  in  another  body?  Nor  in  one  or  two  only, 
but  in  many,  without  respect  of  strength,  sex,  age,  tempera- 
ment, or  mode  of  life,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  evil 
can  by  no  art  be  stayed  or  mitigated.  Truly  it  does  not  seem 
less  likely  that  form,  or  soul,  or  idea,  whether  this  be  held 
substantive  or  accidental,  should  be  transferred  to  something 
else,  whence  an  animal  at  length  emerges,  all  as  if  it  had 
been  produced  on  purpose,  and  to  a  certaiu  end,  with  foresight* 
intelligence,  and  divine  art. 

These  are  among  the  number  of  more  abstruse  matters,  and 
demand  your  ingenuity,  most  learned  Nardi*  Nor  need  you 
plead  in  excuse  your  ad^mnced  life ;  I  myself,  although  verging 
on  my  eightieth  year,  and  sorely  failed  in  bodily  strength, 
nevertheless  feel  ray  mind  still  vigorous,  so  that  I  continue  to 
give  myself  up  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  stiidics  of  this  kind. 
I  send  you  along  with  these,  three  books  upon  the  subject  you 
name,^  If  you  will  mention  my  name  to  hi"^  Serene  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  thankfulness  for  the  distin- 
guished honour  he  did  mc  when  1  was  formerly  in  Florence, 
and  add  my  wishes  for  his  safety  and  prosperity,  you  will  do  a 
very  kind  thing  to 

Your  devoted  and  very  attached  friend, 

William  Harvey. 

SOU*  Nov.  1053. 


'  [Narili  hftd  wrhtfii  to  llirvey  minuting  him  to  iclcjct  it  few  of  ehr  ptjlilicatiotii 
wliich  *tiould  give  a  foilliful  tiimtivc  of  the  diitrnctiuits  tlint  UwA  but  lat^^ly  agiuaed 
Kttgtand*— Bo.] 
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To  Johi  Daniel  Horsi^  principal  Phyneian  of  Hesiie-Darinstadi. 


JB     To  John 

f  ExclLLE^^T  SiE, — -I  am  mucli  plestsed  to  find^  that  in  spite- 
of  the  long  time  that  has  passed,  and  the  distance  that  sepa- 
rates us,  you  have  not  jet  lost  me  from  your  memory,  and  I 
could  wish  that  it  lay  in  my  power  to  answer  all  your  in- 
qniries,  But^  indeed^  my  age  docs  not  permit  me  to  have  this 
pleasiire,  for  I  mn  not  only  fiu  atricteu  iu  years,  but  am  afflicted 
with  more  and  more  indificrent  health.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  Riohinus^  and  his  decision  as  to  the  drcnlation  of 
the  blood,  it  is  very  obdous  that  he  makes  vast  throes  in  the 
production  of  vast  trifles:  nor  do  I  see  that  he  has  as  yet 
satisfied  a  single  individual  with  his  figments.  Slegel  wrot<^ 
fell  and  modestly,  and,  bad  the  fates  allowed,  would  undoubt- 
liiMaiisiMcedliiiiarg^^  and  i^epimdiflB  dflo.  But 
Slegel  ag  I  learn,  and  grieve  to  learn,  died  some  months  ago. 
As  to  what  you  ask  of  me,  in  reference  to  the  so-called  lacteal 
veins  and  thoracic  ducts,  I  reply,  that  it  requires  good  eyes, 
and  a  mind  free  fr^m  other  anxieties,  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  in  regard  to  these  extremely  minute  vessels ;  to  me, 
however,  as  I  have  just  said,  neither  of  these  requisites  is 
given.  About  two  years  ago,  when  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
same  subject,  I  replied  at  length,  and  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  determined  whether  it  v^s  chyle  or  one  of  the 
thicker  constituents  of  milk,  destined  speedily  to  pass  into  fat, 
which  flowed  in  these  white  vessels ;  and  further  that  the  vessels 
themselves  are  wanting  in  several  animals,  namely,  birds  and 
fishes,  though  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  creatures  are 
nourished  upon  the  same  principles  as  quadrupeds ;  nor  can  any 
sufficient  reason  be  rendered  why  in  the  embryo  all  nutriment, 
carried  by  the  umbilical  vein,  should  pass  through  the  liver, 
but  that  this  should  not  happen  when  the  foetus  is  freed  from 
the  prison  of  the  womb,  and  made  independent.  Besides,  the 
thoracic  duct  itself,  and  the  orifice  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  subclavian  vein,  appear  too  small  and  narrow  to  suffice 
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for  the  tniusmi^^ioii  of  all  the  supplies  required  by  the  body. 
And  I  have  asked  myself  farther,  why  such  numbers  of  blood- 
vesselsj  arteries,  and  veius  should  be  scut  to  the  iutostines  if 
there  were  uothing  to  be  brought  back  from  thence  ?  espoeially 
as  tliese  are  mere  membrancoui  parts^  and  on  this  account  re- 
quire a  smaller  supply  of  blood* 

These  and  other  ob.^en'ations  of  the  same  tenor  I  have 
already  miule^ — not  m  bein^  obstinately  wedded  to  my  own 
opinion,  but  that  I  might  find  out  what  could  reasonably  be 
urged  to  the  contrary  by  the  ad?ocate8  of  the  new  views. 
I  am  ready  to  award  the  highest  praise  to  Pecquet  and  otliem 
for  their  singular  iuduatry  in  searching  out  the  truth  ;  nor  do 
I  doubt  but  that  many  things  still  lie  hidden  in  Democritus'a 
well  that  are  destined  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  light  by  the 
iudefatigable  diligence  of  coming  ages*  So  much  do  1  say  at 
this  titne>  which,  1  trust,  with  your  known  kindness,  yon 
will  take  in  good  part,  Farewellj  learned  friend  ;  live 
ha]»pily,  and  hold  me  always 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

William  llAavEV* 
Londoiii  lit  febtvmfy,  1 65 US. 


LJfiTTEH  Vlt, 


To  Ote  distiuffuished  and  learned  John   Dan,    liorsl,  prineipai 
Phjmeian  at  the  Court  of  Ueitse* Darmstadt, 


Most  kxcbllent  Sir, — Advanced  age,  whigh  unfits  ns  for 
the  investigation  of  novel  subtletiesi  and  the  mind  which 
inclines  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  lengthened  labours, 
prevent  me  from  mixing  myself  up  with  the  investigation  of 
those  new  and  diihcult  questions :  so  fiir  am  I  from  court* 
ing  the  oflice  of  umpire  in  this  disp\ite !  I  was  anxious  to 
do  you  a  pleasure  lately,  when,  in  reply  to  your  request,  I 
sent  you  the  substance  of  what  I  had  formerly  written  to  a 
Parisian    physician    as    my  ideas  on    the   lacteal    veins    and 
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thoracic  ducts*^  Not^  indeed,  that  1  wm  certain  of  tlie  opinion 
then  delivered^  but  that  I  might  place  these  objections  such 
as  they  were  before  those  who  fancy  that  when  they  have  made 
a  certain  progress  in  discovery  all  is  revealed  by  them. 

With  reference  to  your  letters  in  reply,  however,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  milky  flnid  in  the  vessels  of  Aselli  t» 
concerned,  I  have  not  ascribed  it  to  accidentj  and  as  if  there 
were  not  certain  assignable  causes  for  its  existence  ;  but  I  have 
denied  that  it  wits  found  at   all  times  in  all   animals^  as  the 
constant  tenor  of  nutrition  wonld  seem  to  require.      Nor  is  it 
requisite  that  a  matterj  already  thin  and  much  diluted,  and 
which  is  to  become   fat  after  the  ulterior  concoction,  should 
concrete  in  the  dead   ^nimaL     The  instance  of  pus,  I  have 
adduced  only  incidentally  and  collaterally.     The  hinge  upon 
which  om*  whole  discuBsion  tumi  is  the  assumption  that  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  lacteal  vessels   of  Aselli  is  chyle*      This 
position  I  certainly  do  not  think  you  demonstrate  satisfactorily, 
when  you  say  that  chyle  must  be  educed  from  the  intestines^ 
and  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  carried  off  by  the  arteries, 
Teina,  or  nerves ;   and  thence  conclude  that  this  function  must 
be  performed  by  the  lacteak,      I,  however,  can  see  no  reason 
wherefore  the  innumerable  veins  which  traverse  the  intestines 
at  every  point,  and  return  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  they 
have  received  from  the  arteries,  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
also  suck  up  the  chyle  which  penetrates  the  parts,  and  so 
transmit  it  to  the  heart ;  and  this  the  rather,  as  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  some  chyle  passes  immediately  firom  the  stomach 
before  its  contents  have  escaped  into  the  intestines,  (or  how 
account  for  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  spirits  and  strength  in  cases 
of  fainting  ?)  although  no  lacteals  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 
With  regard  to  the  letter  which  you  inform  me  you  have 
addressed  to  Bartholin,  I  do  not  doubt  of  his  replying  to  you 
as  you  desire ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  wherefore  I  should 
trouble  you  farther  on  that  topic.    I  only  say  (keeping  silence 
as  to  any  other  channels),  that  the  nutritive  juice  might  be 
as  readily  transported  by  the  uterine  arteries,  and  distilled 
into  the  uterus,  as  watery  fluid  is  carried  by  the  emulgent  arteries 


'  [Pecquet  described  tlie  duct  ai  dividing  tota  two  bfwiclies,  one  for  etch  mb- 
clftTiiLD  vein.— En. J 
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to  the  kidneys.  Nor  can  this  juice  be  spoken  of  as  preter- 
natural ;  neitlicr  ought  it  to  be  compared  to  the  vagitus 
uteriuus,  seeing  that  in  pregnant  women  the  fluid  is  always 
present^  the  vagitns  an  incident  of  very  rare  occurrence.  What 
you  say  of  the  excrements  of  new-born  infants  difTering  from 
those  of  the  chihi  that  has  once  ta:^ted  milk  I  do  not  admit ; 
for,  except  in  the  particular  of  colour,  1  scarcely  perceive  any 
difference  between  them,  and  conceive  that  the  black  hue  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  long  stay  of  the  ficces  in  the  bowels. 
Your  proposal  that  I  should  attempt  a  solution  of  the  true 
use  of  these  newly-discovered  ducts,  is  an  undertaking  of 
greater  difficulty  than  corapoi-ta  with  the  old  man  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  occupied  with  other  cares :  nor  can  such  a  task 
be  well  entrusted  to  several  hands,  were  even  such  assistance 
as  you  indicate  at  my  command;^  but  if  is  not;  Highmore 
does  not  live  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  a  period  of  some  seven  years^  So  much  I  write  at  preaont^ 
most  learned  sir,  trusting  it  will  be  taken  in  good  part  as 
coming  from  yours. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

William  IIaevev, 
LoQ<lonp  13th  Jiilj  l$53  (old  ttyle). 


LETTER    VIII, 

7h  the  rery  learned  John  Nardil  of  Florence^  a  num  dUtmguished 
alike  for  his  virtues^  i\fe,  and  erudition. 

Most  bicellent  Sir,^ — 1  lately  received  your  most  agree- 
able letter,  from  which  I  am  equally  delighted  to  learn  that 
you  are  well,  that  you  go  on  prosperously,  and  labour 
strenuously  in  our  chosen  studies.  But  I  am  not  in- 
formed whether  my  letter  in  reply  to  yours,  along  with  a  few 


^  [Hont,  ifi  the  Utter  lo  which  the  above  i*  «n  »iiiiw«r,  had  mjiI«  "  Nobiltsunie 
llwriif,  Atc.  MuMi  noble  Harvey,  1  only  wiftb  you  (Hiold  stintch  (he  leiiure  to  ex* 
filaiii  to  ihr  wuHtl  tbi*  tnie  use  of  the«e  lympbitio  and  ihonbcic  dacti.  Tou  have 
many  illustrious  tchulart,  particnbiTly  IHghmore.  with  wboae  aailiuncc  It  were  tmch 
in  %o\rt  all  dotiMt/'^-Ko.] 
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books  forwarded  at  the  same  time^  have  come  to  hand  or  not. 
I  should  be  happy  to  have  news  on  this  head  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  and  also  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress 
you  make  in  your  '  Noctes  Geniales/  and  other  contemplated 
works.  For  I  am  used  to  solace  my  declining  years,  and  to 
refresh  my  understanding,  jaded  with  the  trifles  of  every-day 
life,  by  reading  the  best  works  of  this  description.  I  have 
again  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  friendly  offices  to 
my  nephew  when  at  Florence  in  former  years;  and  on  the 
arrival  in  Italy  of  another  of  my  nephews  (who  is  the  bearer 
of  this  letter),  I  entreat  you  very  earnestly  that  you  will  be 
pleased  most  kindly  to  favour  him  with  any  assistance  or 
advice  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need.  For  thus  will  you 
indeed  do  that  which  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me.  Farewell, 
most  accomplished  %ir,  and  deign  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  friendship,  as  does  most  truly  the  admirer  of  all  your 
virtues, 

William  Harvey. 
London y  Oct.  25th,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1655. 


LETTER    IX. 

To  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  John  Vlackveld, 
Physician  at  Harlem. 

Learned  Sir, — Your  much  esteemed  letter  reached  me  safely, 
in  which  you  not  only  exhibit  your  kind  consideration  of  me, 
but  display  a  singular  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  our  art. 

It  is  even  so.  Nature  is  nowhere  accustomed  more  openly 
to  display  her  secret  mysteries  than  in  cases  where  she  shows 
traces  of  her  workings  apart  from  the  beaten  path;  nor  is 
there  any  better  way  to  advance  the  proper  practice  of  medi- 
cine than  to  give  our  minds  to  the  discovery  of  the  usual  law 
of  nature,  by  the  careful  investigation  of  cases  of  rarer  forms 
of  disease.  For  it  has  been  found  in  almost  all  things,  that 
what  they  contain  of  useful  or  of  applicable,  is  hardly  per- 
ceived unless  we  are  deprived  of  them,  or  they  become  de- 
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ranged  iii  some  way.  The  case  of  the  plasterer^  to  which  you 
refer  is  indeed  a  curious  one^  and  might  supply  a  text  for  a 
lengthened  commentary  by  way  of  illustration.  But  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  apply  the  spur  to  urge  me,  at  my  present  age, 
not  mature  merely  but  declining,  to  gird  myself  for  any  new 
investigation.  For  I  now  consider  myself  entitled  to  my 
discharge  from  duty.  It  will,  however,  always  be  a  pleasant 
sight  for  me  to  see  distinguished  men  like  yourself  engaged 
in  this  honorable  arena.  Farewell,  most  learned  sir,  and 
whatever  you  do,  still  love 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

William  Harvey. 

London,  24th  April  1657. 

'  [Vlackveld  had  sent  to  Harvey  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  diseased  bladder,  in 
which  that  viscus  was  found  after  death  not  larger  than  "  a  walnut  with  the  husk,*' 
its  walls  as  thick  as  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  its  inner  surface  ulcerated. 
—Ed.] 
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enumeration  of,  343. 
manner  in  whidi  the  efficient  cause 
acti,  according  to  Aristotle,  344. 
Fabricius's  opinion  of  the,  refoted, 

350. 
of  the  chick,  the  inquiry  v^y  diffi- 
cult, 355. 
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l^flident  cause,  («»i/tit«rtt) 

of  AtiiinAta,  iintl  its  condition n,  360. 
Haavby  Ugwiti  rcfpn  il  lo  n  contn- 

fton,  363  (*t  «(?<).;  rmployed  by  n 

cau!»e  prior  and  superior  tOt  and 

more  exc^cUcnt  ihtin,  cithrr  mole 

or  fern  Air,  366, 
^Hf  tlic  lieti,  ctioaPii  M  Uic  ttibjcct 

far  studying  generatuin,  \G9* 
Nfltory  of  Oic,  U9, 
Itt  growth  in  tlie  o%»r)%  1 7.V* 
tir-riiiriTy  of,  211. 
extension  of,  201, 
incrcmr  nnd  utilrition  of.  202. 
muiner  in  Vkhich  ihr  yelk  ia  su/- 

rt^niukd  by  tbft  wlutc,  203> 
hboll  of  tbr,  204;  ts  formed  intt*T' 

miUy,  206. 
CHAP  cff  dotibk,  or  one  egg  including 

another,  206, 
•Ibumrn  of,  2U, 
exaiuitiAlJofi  of,  after  the  Irt  day's 

itictib»(ion,  228. 
Hfeci  of  the  2d  day**  inenbation  on 

i\H\  232. 
3d  inspection  of  ibe,  234. 
4tb  \iifi()4!ction  of  the,  24S. 
5th  iUA|>ectian  of  the,  252. 
Gtb  iriftpcetinn  of  tlie,  256. 
riiAprction  of  lUe,  of^er  the  lOtli  dav, 

25  r. 
lUMpeetion  of  the,  afier  the  14lh  dav, 

25?l. 
of  ttie  nature  of  ihr ,  270, 
is  a  I'oncepitnn  proceeding  firom  male 

and  female,  27 K  284, 
is  a  beginning  and  an  end,  271. 
corrcspondA   with    the  t^  of   a 

plant,  271. 
44  an  cx|>ofced  utenm,  272 
inclui!c<>  ;*T1  il\'M  U  rei|ui9ite  to  re- 

prof!'  1, 

tlifl'rn!  I]  the  fniitful  and 

the  iiiifTi-ittiil,  1^75, 
ritAl  pnticipte  or  toul  of  Uie,  275. 
I  be  product  of  the  ntsd  principle, 

not  of  the  utcru*,  27&* 
of  the  manner  in  wbieh  a  fruiifut 

egg  it   producftdt  aeeonling    to 

Akistotli!,    287;    dlftputed    by 

llARVtr,  293, 
llie  perfcet  hen't.  i«  of  two  coloufl, 

303. 
luojincr  m  which  it  U  increased  by 

the  albumen.  305. 
of  what  the  cock  and  hen  aereniny 

eonlnbute  to  the.  307. 
manner  in  whti-li  the  generation  of 

the  ehick  taken  place  frtim  the, 

323. 


Bgg  of  the  hen,  (contimitdj) 

the  fjArren,  compared  to  fruit  with- 
out pip«i  or  Ae«d»r  371. 

umbilical  ve»tiel»  of  the,  302, 

inea  of  the,  entire »  4  42. 

iiica  of  the  teircnil  parts  of  the,  otbei 
than  the  yelk  and  white,  454 

an,  is  the  erimmon  origin  of  aTI  ant- 

Eggi*.  i'  i itT»cced  from,  1 70, 4 'lO. 

ot  111  «etMU  of  pUnti  iden- 

ticd,  i;o,  271. 
diversities  of,  216. 
of  prolific  and  unpmli6e,  219. 
how  often  lAid,  222, 

tu  .i3. 

Of  rig,  268. 

Egypt,  hAirhing  egg)  in,  220. 
Embryo  of  deer.  Hrvt  visible  alioat  thi* 

'  2rilh  of  Novcm)ier,  195. 
Ent,  Dr.,  Iiis  fetter  to  the  President  and 
Fvilow^  of  Uit  College  of  Phy^i- 
eians,  145. 

he  obtains  IlAmTKr*s   nnciion  to 

pubhfth  the  work  on  Genemtion.  1 4H . 

correct*  the  press  of  thi«  work,  I  l!K 
Epig^nesis,  the  chick  h  produced  by^  336. 
Experience,  value  of,  1.31. 

Faiiimciu«,  llieron.,  his  i<le«i«  of  the  n»e^ 
of  the  pulse  and  of  nriipiration,  *J, 

Uauvky  »e|frU  bim  »*  hi*  infonn- 
ant  of  the  waj  in  studying  genem- 
tion, icy. 

on  tlie  chirk,  227. 

criticised  in  res^tecl  of  hi*  notion 
of  the  gcuerotion  of  I  lie  chirk,  327, 

holdm  tbeftlhumeTT  -iml  \iff'lltt^  !n  hr 
for  ih 
then 

his  opii 
the  r 

on  the  Mj  ;  L    ,  _      ..   ^ .: 

tion  from  ilie  egg,  :j*»7. 
Fiahen,  have  only  one  ventricle  to  their 

heart,  .35, 
Fruitfulness,  the  cause  oU  291. 

Galbk,  on  the  niei  of  the  pnlse,  9. 

his  eiipennient    to  prove  that    the 

arteries  contain  hloixl,  1 1. 
his  expiminent  to  pmve   that    the 
arteriea  expand  aiul  are  filled  hke 
beUows,  13. 
on   tltr  M'tuilimsr  valvm,  and  the 
1 1^9  blnorl  thnuigh  the 
the  right  to  the  (eft 
heart,  42. 
h\  It  perfomied  by  H a »• 
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Generationi  anatomical  exerdses  on,  143. 
ideas  of  physiologists  on,  151. 
mode  of  procedure  in  studying,  163. 
seat  or  place  where  it  occurs,  171. 
the  male  and  female  of  like  efficiency 

in,  296. 
how  it  takes  place  from  the  egg,  323 ; 

the  same  subject  continued,  325. 
of  the  chick,  efficient  cause  of  the, 

340. 
all  derived  from  the  Creator,  369. 
of  the  order  of,  and  of  the  primary 

genital  particle,  372. 
this  is  the  blood,  373. 
on  the  order  in  which  the  parts,  are 

produced  according    to  Fabri- 

cius,  397 ;  to  Aristotle,  407 ; 

as  they  appear  from  observation, 

414. 
of  certain  paradoxes  connected  with, 

426. 
of  viviparous  animals,  461. 
A&istotlb's  definition  of,  272. 

Harvey,  life  of,  xvii. 

his  will,  Ixxxix. 

his  treatment  of  his  opponents,  109. 

injunctions  on  the  subject  of  prose- 
cuting inquiries  in  natural  science, 
152  et  seq. 

speaks  of  the  loss  of  his  furniture 
and  papers,  481. 
Heart,  its  systole  and  diastole  always 
associated  with  the  respiratory 
movements  by  preceding  physio- 
logists, 9. 

motions  of  the,  21. 

is  diminished  in  all  its  diameters 
when  it  contracts,  21. 

has  no  power  of  drawing  or  sucking 
in  tlie  blood,  23. 

and  its  auricles,  motions  of  the,  26. 

the  primum  vivens,  ultimum  nio- 
ricns,  29. 

its  action,  compared  to  the  process 
of  deglutition,  32. 

always  has  auricles  or  some  part 
analogous  to,  30. 

and  lungs,  their  intimate  connexion, 
the  cause  of  much  difliculty  and 
error  to  the  old  physiologists,  33. 

acts  like  a  muscle,  contracting  and 
putting  in  motion  its  charge  of 
blood,  70. 

is  the  sole  propeller  of  the  blood,  70. 

structure  of  the,  in  diflferent  triljes 
of  animals,  confirms  the  occur- 
rence of  a  circulation  of  the  blood, 
75. 


Heart,  (continued,) 

has  only  one  ventricle  in  some  ani- 
mals, 77. 

is  a  muscle,  and  moves  its  charge  of 
blood,  82. 

is  styled  a  muscle  by  Hippocrates, 
82. 

enlarged,  case  of,  127. 

of  the,  as  the  source  of  the  heat, 
perfection,  motion,  &c.,  of  the 
blood,  136. 

is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all 
things  in  the  body,  137. 

dilatation  of  the,  due  to  the  innate 
heat,  137. 

does  not  give  heat  to  the  blood  like 
a  chauffer,  137. 

observations  on  the  motion  of  the 
fish's,  139. 

its  office  stated  to  be  the  propulsion 
of  the  blood,  374. 

is  insensible,  382. 

case  in  which  it  could  be  touched, 
382. 

the  primigenial  part,  409. 
Heat,  innate,  of  the,  as  cause  of  the 
heart's  pulsations,  137,  138. 

innate,  of  the,  501. 

innate,  identical  vrith  the  blood,  508, 
510. 
Hen,  of  the,  in  particular,  313. 

discussion  on  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  impregnated,  313;  Har- 
vey ascribes  this  to  a  conta- 
gion, 315. 

sense  in  which  she  may  be  called 
the  prime  efficient,  318. 

parturition  of  the,  319. 

in  how  far  is  she  efficient  in  the 
production  of  the  egg,  and, why 
is  the  male  required,  300. 
Hermaphrodite,  case  of  alleged,  185. 
IIoFMANN,  Caspar,  letter  to,  595. 
Ilomocomerism,  doctrine  of,  409. 
lIoRST,  J.  D.,  letters  to,  612,  613. 

Impregnation,  Harvey's  idea  of,  190  et 

seq. 
of  the  whole  of  the  more  mature 

yelks  in  the  ovary  by  one  contact 

of  the  cock,  191. 
experiment  on,  194. 
Incubation,  effect  of  the  1st  day  of,  on 

the    egg,    228;    2d    day,   232; 

3d  day,  234  ;  4  th  day,  &c. 
Infundibulum,  or  second  portion  of  the 

uterus  of  the  hen,  179. 
Intercourse,  sexual,  of  the  common  fowl, 

&c.,  186. 


^^^^r                             GENERAL  INDEX.                                              ^^H 

^M         J"gqWbllMif  Mow  d«ir,  division  ttf, 
^^^             Wilmr  iht  emnti  of  tbe  con- 

S  utrit ion .  {c&ntinmd  )  ^^M 
on  the,  of  the  chick  in  oto.  And  also                 ^^^ 

^^K             tjuned  blood,  126. 

of  the  cmbno  generally,  434.                        ^H 

0*84  prthis,  friHiuently  loosened   in   iji                    ^^M 

^^^^  Kn<wle<1gp,  mannrr  bii<1  onl<?r  of  icqtiir- 

T>oitr,  437.                                                       ^^^H 

^H                    in|r,    154:    acconliiig  to  Aala- 

Oirm,  reflections  on  the  small  atze  of,  320,                 ^^H 

^1                         TOTLE,  1^8. 

ahortedhuman,oh»ervations  on,  4  20.                 ^^H 

Ovar}.  of  the  ben's,  172.                                            ^^H 

^M         J^actcds,  IlARt^T  refen  to  ihc,  (j04. 

of  frogs,  crustaceans,  fishes,  AcCf  1 7r*                 ^^H 

^H                  si]d  Iv^npliatics,  Uarvkit  refers  to, 

Ovum,  drvenities  of  ova,  216.                                    ^H 

^^^^^               And     tiutls    Tarious     object  ions 

all  animals  ariae  fhiui  eggs,  456.                       ^^M 

^^^^             »gai»«t  the,  613  ;  e\cttB<?«  himM^lf 

^^H 

^^^H             from  silitidiTig  umpire  in  the  con. 

Paris  AN  OS,  on  the  chick,  227*                               ^^H 

^^^^H              trovcrsy  coriceniing,  tii  his  letter 

rARR,  Tliomas,  examination  of  the  body                 ^^H 

^^^^H             to    HoniiT,   013;   and   from    at« 

^H 

^^^H             tempting  to  ^olve  the  prohteni  of 

Farrot,  Harvett  nrfers  to  a  pet,  belong*                 ^^B 

^^^H             the  use  of  the  aewly-discoTered 

ing  to  his  wife,  186.                                               ■ 

^^V            v»sels,615. 

Parturition,  on,  521.                                                    ^^B 

^H           LAUB.KKTir9  C}UOt«(t  18. 

Harvby's  view  of  the  immediate                ^^H 

^^^^  Letters  of  Habvk\%  503  et  leq. 

cause  of,  531.                                                 ^^H 

^^^KLife,  resides  m  the  hlood,  376. 

FADRicits'H  account  of  the  manner                ^^H 

^^^HLigmturc  of  tpenoatic  artery  in  a  case  of 

of,  532  ;  Harviiy'!^,  533.                               ^^1 

^^^^            Mircoccle,  251. 

case  of,  where  tvins  were  produced,                ^^H 

^V        ligiiures  on  lttiib»  oau<ie  the  veins   to 

and  the  motlier  walked  1 2  miles                 ^^H 

^^^^              rise,  by  preventing  the  return  of 

afterwards,  547.                                            ^^| 

^^^H             the  hlood  impelled  iiito  them  by 

Pkcuuet,  IlAtt%^BY  speaks  of  the  dis.                 ^^H 

^^V              the  alienee  &&. 

CO  very  hy,  of  the  reccpiaculum                  ^^H 

^        Liquor  aranii,  observations  oa  the,  4.14. 

chyh,  604.     See  LactcAls.                            ^H 

^H                 may  lie  swallowed  and   •crvc   the 

Penis  of  some  birds,  185.                                          ^^H 

^m                    fcEtus  for  nourishment,  43B. 

I'lacenta,  of  the.  563.                                                ^^M 

^H         Liver,    its    ready  nermeabiUty   hy  ilie 

Poisons,   morbid,   how  they  allieet  the                 ^^H 

^^^             blood,  41. 

sy  litem,                                                            ^VH 

^^^B        thoHtt  to  be  produced  from  the 

^^V            ^loo<i*  S**^^* 

are  deriretl,  554.                                                  B 

^■^  Ijoves,  Ac.,  of  animals,   IlAn^itT  pro- 

Panctum  lalienv  in  the  egg,  first  seen                   ^^M 

^H                    mises  a  treatise  on  the,  1U5. 

after  3  day«  of  incubation,  235.                        ^^H 

^H         Lymphatics.     See  LaeieaU. 

oflhei  '  '  1,  Uarvky  shows  ^^M 
fir^t  via :  Lite   l9ihor  20th                    ^^M 

^M         Magnifvi,,^  ,.t,..    ii..,,.v.  ...r-  ojie  to 

■                                                                     ,  235. 

NoTeml>er ;  the  enibryo  becomes                    ^^M 

^^^^  Me<h<  .                                            icrs  to 

visible  on  the  2Ut.  486.                                  ^H 

^^^^           hi»,  U9, 

Pulmonary  veins,  were  licld  to  conrey  air                         fl 

^^^^Bfasbnneik  and  hnmourt  of  the  uterus 

from  the  lungs  to  the  hesrt,  16.                              1 

^^^H             generally,  fi&l  ;  of  the  hiunonrs, 

Pulse,  trausmitled  thrtj II                  whose                          1 

^^^^H            557  ;   of    the   nicmhrane»,   560 ; 

walls  are  convert                      ,112.                           1 

^^^r         (jf  ^^,,. 

Pulaific  power  docs   uui    ..^.t.i                                   ^^M 

^m         Mescnter),                           i  if  a  circula. 

coats  of  the  artery,  but  u                            ^H 

^1                     tion  M                         ilu%D2et  seq. 

wtve  of  blood   inipeUcd  K                               ^^| 

^H                expenmcnt  on  tlie  TOuieU  of,  pro- 

bean,  111                                                ^M 

H                    pi«r<],  141. 

^^H 

^B                 a  rircnlnrion  in  the  vessels  of  the, 

itoapirfttioii,                   rvations  on  tJic,                   ^^M 

^H                      proved  bv  expenmcnt,  141. 

^H 

^^H   V                 ,11  of  ihc  fowU  200. 

KlOLAX,   }>,   i|Tiiu<:u    u»   the  lOOliODS    of                           ^^M 

^^^H  ^                    '»Li»  of  generation  hy,  338. 

the  hetri,  26>                                                 ^H 

^^B   M     .              ,   >.i    the   |ir,nu.,.u4l,5l3. 

bis  idea    cyf   tb«  moikm    of   the                  ^H 

^H        iMontiO.v,  li..  Li 

blcKid,  90.                                                     ^H 

^H           MoJrrOQMEJLV,  \  :                       hH  of,  382. 

the  first  anatomical  ditqtusition  on                  ^^H 

the  r                    uldroaed  to,  B9 ;                  ^^M 

H        >  Aiit>i,  John,  tetters  to,  603,  UO,  6U. 

the-                  utitiOD,  109.                        ^H 

^M        Nutrition,  remArki  on,  96. 

Rtttting  of  liecr.                                                      ^^^M 
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Salaciousness  of  the  cock,  duck»  phea- 
sant, 192  et  seq. 

Sarcocele,  treatment  of  hy  tying  the  nu- 
trient artery,  254. 
•  particular  case  of,  254. 

Secundines,  of  the,  556. 

Seminal  fluid,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
uterus,  295. 
discussion  on,  297. 

Sbnnbrt,  his  opinion  quoted  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  efficient  cause,  356. 

Senses,  their  supremacy  in  matters  of 
fact,  131. 
examples  of  acuteness  of  the,  218. 

Sensation  and  consciousness,  observa- 
tions on,  432. 

Shrimp,  action  of  the  heart  in  the,  30. 

Slegbl,  p.  M.,  letter  to,  596. 

Spirits,  on  the,  of  physiologists,  115. 
not  distinct  from  the  blood,  117. 

Superfoetation,  527. 

Systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  obser- 
vations on,  139. 

Tread  or  treadle  of  the  egg,  213 ;  not 
the  spermatic  fluid,  213;  not  the 
reproductive  element,  328,  330. 

Twin-bearing  eggs,  268. 

Umbilical  cord,  of  the,  567. 

Umbilical  vessels  of  the  egg,  392. 

Uterine  membranes  and  humours,  551. 

Utero-gestation,  term  of,  521  et  seq. 

Uterus  of  the  hen,  upper  portion  of,  or 
ovary,  172;  2d  portion  of,  179; 
3d  portion  of,  180. 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  access  of  the 
seminal  fluid  of  the  male  to  the, 
190. 
of  the  fowl,  other  particulars  in  the 

anatomy  of,  198. 
contains  neither  blood  nor  semen 
when  conception  takes  place,  297. 
of  the  deer,  of  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  the,  during  the  month  of 
September,  476 ;  of  October,  4  78  ; 
nothing  contained  in,  immediately 
after  the  rutting  season  is  over, 
nor  during  the  month  of  October, 
478  ;  nor  till  about  the  middle  of 
November,  481 ;  its  state  during 
the  month  of  November,  482  ;  its 


Uterus,  (continued.) 

state  in  December,  492  ;  Januar>' 

and  February,  499. 
observations  on  the,  538  et  seq. 
danger  of  clots   or  other  foreign 

matters  retained  in  the,  545. 
closure  of  the  orifice  of  the,  545. 

Valves,  semilunar,  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, Galen  quoted  on  their  use, 
42. 
in  the  veins,  their  structure  proves 
the  necessity  of  a  ceaseless  and 
regular  motion  of  the  blood,  62. 
their  sole  action  is  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  passing  out  of  the 
greater  into  the  lesser  vessels,  64 . 
experiments  on  the,  64,  65. 

Veins  of  the   arm,  experiment  on,  64, 
65  ;  with  the  application  of  cold, 
138. 
and  vesicula  pulsans,  formed  after 
the  blood,  392. 

Velabrum  covering  the  uterine  orifice  in 
the  hen,  deer,  &c.,  1 79. 

Ventricle  of  the  heart,  all  the  other  parts 
made  for  that,  the  right  minister- 
ing to  the  left,  77. 
left,  case  of  rupture  of,  127. 

Ventricles,  motion,  action,  and  oflice  of 
the,  31. 

Vesalius,  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  23. 

Vital  principle  of  the  egg,  27-'),  285. 
on  a,  in  the  e^^,  356. 

Vitellus,  supplies  food  to  the  chick,  and 
is  analogous  to  milk,  393. 

Viriparous  animals,  on  the  generation  of. 
461  ;  illustrated  from  the  hind 
and  doe,  466. 

Vlackveld,  letter  to,  016. 

Warmth,  restored  to  pads  chilled,  by  the 
influx  of  fresh  bloo<l,  97. 

Yelk,  or  vitellus  of  the  egg,  175,  212. 
of  the  egg,  not  altered  in  taste  l)\ 

incubation,  217. 
and  albumen,  uses  of  the,  411. 

Zephyrus,  the  wind,  219. 
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